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Hssays on the Oita 


THE FIELD AND THE KNOWER 

The Gita in order to found on a clear and complete 
knowledge the way of rising of the soul from the lower 
nature to the divine way of being, restates in another 
form the knowledge the Teacher has already given to 
Arjuna. Essentially it is the same knowledge, but details 
and relations are brought out into prominence and assign- 
ed their full significance which were formerly alluded to 
only in passing or given generally in the light of another 
purpose. Thus in the first six chapters it was the know- 
ledge necessary for the distinction between the soul in 
nature and the immutable self which was given promi- 
nence. The references to the supreme Self and Purusha 
were summary ; to justify works in the world, it was 
assumed and affirmed to be the Master of lieing but the 
knowledge of it was not given. The next six chapters are 
devoted to the bringing out of this suppressed knowledge. 
There it is the Lord, the distinction of the higher and 
the lower nature, the vision of the all-originating and all- 
constituting Godhead in Nature, the One in all to which 
prominence is given in order to found the unity of works 
and love with knowledge. But now it is necessary to 
bring out more definitely the relations between the sup- 
reme Purusha, the immutable self, the Jiva and the action 
of Prakrit! and the gunas, Arjulia is therefore made to 
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pnt a question which shall evoke this knowledge. He 
asks to learn of the Piirnsha and the Prakriti, the field of 
being and the knower of the field, knowledge and the 
object of knowledge. These things contain the sum of 
all that is needed to be known of self and the world for 
the soul to throw off its natural ignorance and rise hy 
the right use of knowledge, of life, of woiks, of its rela- 
tions with the Divine into unitv of being with the eternal 
Spirit of existence. 

The essence of the Gita's ideas in these matters we 
have already by anticipating the final evolution of its 
thought got to know in a certain measure ; but, following 
its example, we may state them again from the point of 
view of its present preoccupation, — how, action being 
admitted, a divine action done with self-knowledge as the 
instrument of the divine Will in the cosmos being ac- 
cepted as perfectly consistent with and an indispensable 
part of the Godwaid movement, that action being uplift- 
ed inwardly as a sacrifice with adoration to the Highest, 
this way practicallv affects the great object of spiritual 
life, the rising from the lower into the higher nature, 
from mortal into immortal being. All life, all action is a 
transaction between the soul and Nature. What is the 
original character of that transaction ? what does it be- 
come at its spiritual culminating point ? to what perfec- 
tion does it lead the soul that gets free from its lower 
and external motives and grows inwardly into the very 
highest sense and power of the Spirit and of the works 
(’if its energy ? These are the questions involved, — there 
are others which the Gita does not raise or answer, for 
they were not pressingly present to the human mind of 
that day, — and they are replied to in the sense of the 
solution drawn from a large-sighted combination of the 
Vedantic, Sankhya and Yoga views of existence which is 
the starting-point of the whole thought of the Gita, 

The Soul which finds itself here embodied in Nature 
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has a triple reality : it is a spiritiuil hein^ self-subjected 
by iguorance to the outward workings of Prakriti and re- 
presented in her mobility as an acting, thinking, mutable 
personality ; when it gets behind all this action and mo- 
tion, it finds its higher reality to be an eternal and im- 
personal self and immutable spirit which has no other 
share in the action and movement than to support it by 
itspiesence and regard it as an undisturbed equal witness; 
but when it looks beyond these two opposite things, it 
discovers a greater ineftablc Reality trom which both 
proceed, the Kternal who is Seif of the self and the Mas- 
ter of ali X.itme and all action, and not only the Master, 
but the origin and the spiritual support and scene of 
these workings of his own energy, and not only the origin 
and spiritual container, but the spiritual inhabitant in all 
energies, in all things and in all beings, and not only the 
inhabitant but, by the developments of this eternal ener- 
gy of his being which we call Nature, himself all energies, 
all things and <i\\ beings. This Nature itself is ot two 
kinds, a lower nature of tlie cosmic meciianism by associ- 
ation with which the soul lives in a certain ignorance of 
Maya, tmi^UHyauinyi inuyil, conceives of itself as an ego 
of embodied mind and life, works under the power of the 
modes of Nature, thinks itself hound, suilermg, limited 
by peisonalily, chained to the obligation of birth and 
wheel of action, a thing of desires, transient, mortal, a 
slave of its own nature ; but also a higher divine and 
spiritual nature of its true being in which it is a portion 
of the Eternal and Divine, blissful, free, superior to its 
mask of becoming, immortal, imperishable, a power of the 
Godhead. To rise by this higher nature to the Eternal 
through divine knowledge, love and works founded on a 
spiritual universality is the key of the complete spiritual 
liberation. We now know so much ; but we have to see 
what farther Cf>nsiderations this change of being involves 
and especially what is llie difference between these two 
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natures and liow our action and our soul-status are affec- 
ted by the liberation. For that purpose the (fita enters 
largely into certain details of the highest knowledge which 
it had hitherto kept in the background ; especially the 
relation between Being and becoming, Soul and Nature, 
the action of the three gunas, the highest liberation, the 
largest fullest self-giving of the human soul to the Divine 
Spirit. There is in all that it here says much of the great- 
est importance, but it is the last thought with which it 
closes that is of supreme inteiest ; for in it we shall (incl 
the central idea ol its teaching, its great word to the soul 
of man, its highest message. 

First, the whole of existence must be regarded as a 
held of the soul's constiuction and action in the midst of 
Nature. The Gita explains the ksheliuuii, held, by saying 
that it is this body which is called the held of the spirit, 
and in this body there is some one who takes cognizance 
of the held, hhvlrajuii, the knower f)t Nature; but it is 
evident from the definitions that succeed that it is not 
the physical body alone whicli is the field, but all too 
that the body supports, the working of nature, the men- 
tality, the natural action of the objectivily and subjecti- 
vity of our being.* This body too is only the individual 
held; for in each embodied being there is the Knower; in 
each existence he makes this oufw’ard result of the power 
of his nature which he has formed for his habitation, 
hha vihyam sarvam yal kinUia, each sustained knot of 
the mobile Energy the hrst base and scope of his har- 
mony. In Nature he knows the world as it affects and is 
reflected by the consciousness in this body, the world 
exists to us as it is seen in our mind, — in the end, even, 
this seemingly small embodied consciousness can so en- 


Tho Upunished speaks of a fivofold tiody or ahoath of Nature, 
a phj'sical, vital, mental, ideal and divine body ; this may be regar- 
dod as the totalily of the hold, hgketmm. 
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large itself that it contains in itself the whole universe, 
atmaui riifVa-dav(;aiuifn. But, physically, it is a microcosm 
in a macrocosm, and the macrocosm too, the large world 
too, is a body and field inhabited by the spiritual knower. 

That becomes evident when the Gita proceeds to 
state the character, nature, source, deformations, powers of 
this sensible embodiment of our being. We see then that 
it is the whole working of the lower Prakriti that is meant 
by the hluint: that is here the field of the action of the 
embodied spirit, which within us takes cognizance of its 
field, h'or a varied and detailed knowledge of all our world 
of Nature in its essential action we are referred to the 
veises of the Vedic seers in which we get the inspired 
and intuitive account of these creations of the Spirit, and 
to the Brahma Sutras whice w'ill give us the rational and 
philosophic analysis. But the Gita contents itself with a 
brief practical statement of the lower nature of our being 
in the terms of the Sankhya thinkers. The indiscriminate 
unmanifest Energy ; the objective evolution from it ot 
the five bUCttas ; the subjective evolution of the senses, 
intelligence and ego ; the five objects of the senses, the 
forms of sense cognizance of the world evolved by the 
energy from the five elemental states of the original ob- 
jective substance, by which the ego endowed with intel- 
ligence and sense acts on the forms of the cosmos ; this 
is the whole character of the kshetra. Then there is a 
consciousness, there is a faculty by which the Energy holds 
together the relations of objects, there is a persistence of 
the subjective and objective relations of consciousness 
and the objects of consciousness ; these are the powers 
of the field, and all these are powers of the mental and 
physical Nature. Pleasure and pain, liking and disliking 
are the principal deformations of the kshetra. From the 
Vedantic point of view we may say that pleasure and 
pain are the deformations given by the lower energy to 
the spontaneous Ananda or delight of the spirit when 
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brought into contact with lier workings, liking and disliking 
are the deformations given by her to the reactive Will 
of the spirit determining its response to her contacts. 
These things give the positive and negative terms in which 
the ego soul of the lower nature enjoys the world ; but 
the negative terms are perverse, the positive terms aic 
inferior to those of the true spiritual experience. That is 
the fundamental character ol our original tr.msactions 
with the world of Nature, but it is evidently not the whole 
of our being. Ihere is something beyond to be known, 
jncyiitu, and it is when theknovver of the iiekl turns from 
the field itself to learn of all that is behind its .ippearances 
that the knowledge begins, jnaiiain. That turning inward 
alone delivers from the ignorance. Therefore, says the 
divine Teacher, it is the knowledge at once of the field 
and its knower, kshefni-kslicfrajitayor jiidiiuin, :i united 
self-knowledge and world-knowledge, which is the real 
knowing and wisdom. For both soul and nature are the 
Brahman, but the real truth of the world of Nature can 
only be discovered by the liberated sage who possesses 
also the truth of the spirit. One Brahman, one reality 
in Self and Nature is the object of all knowledge. 

The Gita then tells us what is the spiritual knowledge 
or rather it tells us what are the conditions of knowledge, 
the marks, the signs of the man whose soul is turned to- 
wards the inner wisdom. They are the recognised and 
traditional characteristics of the sage ; a turning away of 
the heart from attachment to outward and worldly things, 
an inward and brooding spirit, a steady mind and a calm 
equality, a settled fixity upon the real and eternal greatest 
truths. First, there comes a certain moral condition, a 
saltwic government of the natural being, — an absence of 
wordly pride and arrogance, a candid soul, a tolerant, 
long-suffering and benignant heart, purity of mind and 
body, a tranquil firmness and steadfastness, self-control 
and a masterful government of the lower nature, and the 
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heart’s worship given to the Teacher, whether to the 
divine Teacher within or to the human Master in whom 
the divine Wisdom is embodied, — for that is the sense 
of the reverence given to the Guru. Then there is a nobler 
and freer attitude towards the outward world, an attitude 
of perfect detachment and equality, a removal of the na- 
tural being's attraction to the objects of the senses and 
a freedom from the claims of that clamorous ego-sense 
which tyrannises over the normal man: there is no longer 
any clinging to the attachment and absorption of family 
and home, but instead an unattached mind, a perception 
of the defective nature of the ordinary life of physical 
man with its aimless and painful subjection to birth and 
death, disease and age, a constarit equalness to all plea- 
sant or unpleasant happenings, — for the soul is seated 
within and impervious to the shocks of external events, — 
and a meditative mind turned towards solitude and away 
from (he vain noise of the crowds and the assemblies of 
men. Finally, there is the strong turn towards the things 
that matter, a philosophic perception of the true sense 
and large principles of existence, a tranquil continuity ot 
inner spiritual knowledge and light, (he Yoga of an uns- 
werving devotion, the love of God, the adoration of the 
universal and eternal Being, 

The object on which the mind of spiritual knowledge 
is turned, is the Kternal by fixity in whom the soul clou- 
ded here by the mists of Nature recovers and enjoys its 
consciousness of immortality. To be lixed on the tran- 
sient, to be limited in the phenomenon is to accept mor- 
tality ; the constant truth in things that perish is that in 
them which is inward and immutable. The soul when it 
allows itself to be tyrannised over by the appearances of 
Nature, misses itself and goes whirling about in the 
cycle of the births and deaths of the bodies : passionately 
following without end the mutations of personality and 
its interests, it cannot draw back to the possession of its 



itnperson.il and unborn self-existence. To do that, to find 
oneself i.s to get back to one's true self which assumes 
these Ittrths, but does not perish with tlie perishing of its 
forms. To eiijov the elcrnitv to which hirtli and life .are 
(Uily outward circumstances, is the soul’s irue immortality. 
That Eternal is (he Brahman. This Brahman is transcen- 
dent being and universal being, the free spirit who sup- 
ports this play of ^oul with nature and assures the eter- 
nal oneness of soul with nature ; it is at once the muta- 
ble and the immutable, the All that is the One. In his 
highest being Brahman is a transcendent Eternity without 
origin or change far above the phenomenal opposition of 
existence and nonexistence, persistence and transience 
between which the outward world moves. But seen in 
the being of this eternity, the world also becomes other 
than it seems to the mind and senses ; then we see the 
universe no longer as a whirl of mind and matter or a 
mass of the determinations of energy and substance, but 
.as this Brahman. A spirit wlio includingly sunounds 
all this movement with himself and throws on all that is 
finite the splendour of his garment of infinity, the spirit 
whose hands and feet are on every side of us, whose 
heads and eyes and faces are those innumerable visages 
which we see wherever we turn, whose ear is evi'rywhere 
listening to the silence of eternity and the music of the 
worlds, is the universal Being in whose embrace we live. 

All relations of Soul and Nature are circumstances 
of his eternity. Sense and quality are the supreme Soul’s 
reflections of the working of his own energy. He is him- 
self beyond the limitation of the senses, sees all things 
but not with the phx'sical eye, hears all things but not 
with the physical ear, is aware of all things but not with 
the limiting mentality. Not determined by any qualities, 
he determines in his being all qualities, enjoys all this 
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qualitative action of his Nature. He is attached to noth* 
ing, bound by and fixed to nothing that he does> but in 
a large and immortal freedom supports all the action and 
passion of universal Nature, He becomes all that is in 
the universe ; that which is in existent beings he and 
all that we experience outside ourselves, is he ; the inwaid 
and the outward, the far and the near, the moving and 
the iinmoving, all this he is at once ; he is the subtlety 
of the subtle which is beyond our knowledge, even as he is 
the density of force and substance which offers itself to 
the grasp of our minds. He is the indivisible One, but he 
seems to divide himself in beings and appears as all these 
separate existences ; all things can get back in him, in 
the spirit to the indivisible unity of their self-existence. 
All is eternally horn from him, upborne in ei(‘rnity, taken 
eternally hack into his oneness. He is the light of all 
lights and luminous beyond all the darkness of our igno- 
rance ; ht is knowledge and the object of knowledge. 
The spiritual knowledge which floods the illumined mind, 
is this spirit manifesting himself to the soul which he has 
put forth into the action of Nature. The eternal Light is in 
the heart of every being ; it is he who is the secret know- 
er of the field, kshctrajna^ and presides as the Lord in 
the heart of things over this province, over all these king- 
doms of his manifested becoming and action. When the 
soul sees this eternal and universal Godhead within itself, 
when it becomes aware of the soul in all things and dis- 
covers the spirit in Nature, feels all the universe to be a 
wave mounting in this Eternity and all that is the one 
being, it puls on the nature of Godhead and stands free 
in the midst of the worlds of Nature. A divine knowledge 
and a turning with adoiation to this Divinitvis the secret 
of this great spiritual liberation. Freedom, love and the 
spiritual knowledge raise us from mortal nature to im- 
mortal being. 

The Soul and Nature are only two aspects of the 
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eternal Brahman, an apparent duality which founds the 
operations of his universal existence. The Soul is witliout 
orij^in and eternal Nature too is without origin and eter- 
nal ; but the inodeh of Nature and the lowei f(U'ins she 
assumes to our conscious experience have an origin in 
the transactions ot these two entities. They come from 
her, wear by her the outward chan^ of cau.^e and effect, 
doifig and the results of doing, force and its workings, all 
that is here transient and mutable. Constantly they change 
and the sonl and Natu'-e seem to change with them, but 
in themselves these two powers are ete rnal and always 
the same. Nature creates and acts, the vSoul enioys her 
creation and action ; but in this inferior h)rin ol her 
action she turns this enjoyment to the ligiiias of pam and 
pleasure. Forcibly the soul is atti acted by her qualitative 
workings and this attraction of her qualities draws him 
constantly to births of all kinds in which he enjoys the 
variatiori and vicissitude, the good and evil of birth in 
Nature. But this is only the outward expeiience of the 
soul mutable in conception by identification with muta- 
ble Nature. Seated in this body is lier and our Divinity, 
the supreme Self, I^uamatman, the supreme S(uil, tlie 
mighty Lord of Nature, who watches her action, sanc- 
tions her operations, upholds all she does, ciuiimands her 
manifold creation, enjoys with his universal delight this 
play of lier figures of his own being. That is the self- 
knowledge to which we have to accustom our mentality. 
Once it is fixed, no matter how the soul in ns may com- 
port itself outwardly in its transactions with Nature, what- 
ever it may seem to do or to assume this or that figure 
of active being and personality, it is in itself free, no 
longer bound to birth because one through impersonality 
of self with the inner unborn spirit of existence. That 
impersonality is our union with the supreme egoless I of 
all that is in being. 

This knowledge comes bvan inner meditation Through 
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which the eternal self becomes apparent to us in our own 
self-existence ; or it comes by the Yoga of the Sankhyas, 
the separation ot the soul from nature ; or it comes by 
the Yoga ot works in which the personal will is dissolved 
through the opening up ot our active being to the La)rd 
who assumes to Inmselt the whole of our action in nature. 
The spiritual knowledge may awaken in us from the ur- 
ging of the spiiit within us, its call to this or that Yoga, 
this or that way of oneness ; or it mav come to us by he- 
aring of the truth from others and the moulding of the 
miiul into the sense of that to which it listens with faitli 
and conceiiii alion. Ihil howcvei arrived at, it carries us 
beyond deadi to nnnit>i tahty. Knowledge shows us above 
the mutable transactions ot the soul with the mortality of 
nature our highest self to be the supreme Lord of her ac- 
tions one and equal m all beings, not born in the taking 
up ot a body, not subject to dealii in the perishing of all 
these bodie.i. I’liat is the true seeing, the seeing of eter- 
nity, ot unmor'.ahty. When we perceive this equal being 
in all tilings, we grow into that eejuahly ; when we dwell 
in this universal being, we become universal beings; when 
we grow aware of this eternal, we put on our own eternity. 
We identity oursek with tlie eternity ot the self and no 
lunger with tlie limitation and distress of our mental and 
physical ignuiaiiee. 'I'lien we see all our action to be an 
evolution ,uui iiperation ol Nature and our real sell not 
the doer, but the witness and unattached enjoyer of the 
action. All the surface of action is a diverse becoming of 
natural existences in the one eternal Being, all is extended, 
manilesled, rolled out by the universal Energy from the 
seeds of her Idea in his being, but the spirit even though 
it takes up and enjoys her action in this body of ours, is 
not affected by its mortality because it is eternal beyond 
birth and death, is not limited by the personalities which 
it multiply assumes m her because it is ihe one supreme 
self of all these personalities, is not changed by the muta- 
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Uow^ ul quality i)tcaiJbC it is itself uudeteriumecl by quality, 
docs not act even in action, kaviaram api akai tanwi, be- 
cause it supports natural action in a perfect spiritual freedom 
from its eflects, is the originator indeed of all action, but 
in no way changed or affected by the play of its Nature, 
Even as the <ill-pervading ether is not affected or clianged 
by the multiple forms it assumes, but remains always the 
same pure subtle original sul^stance, so this spirit when 
it has done and become all possible tilings, remains still 
and llirough it all the same pure immutable subtle infinite 
being. That is the supreme status (T the soul, pitra gaiih, 
that is the divine being and iialiire, iiuiiihluviui, and who* 
ever in ives at spiritual knowledge, rises to that supreme 
immortality. 

This Brahman, this eternal and spiritual knowei* ol 
the field of his own natural becoming, this Nature, lus 
eternal energy, which converts herself into that field, this 
immortality of the soul in mortal natme together make 
llie whole truth of our existence. The spirit within when 
we turn to it, illumines the whole field ot Witiire with the 
truth of his being. In the light of that sun of knowledge 
the eye of knowledge opens in us; then we perceive that 
our limitation to the mental and physical natuie was an 
error of the darkness, then we are liberated from the law 
of the lower existence, the law of the mind and body, 
then we attain to Uie supreme nature of the spirit, That 
splendid and lofty change is the last, the divine and infi- 
nite becoming, the putting off of mortal nature, the put- 
ting on of the immortal existence. 
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I'HE YOGA OF SELF-FEKFFCTION 
CHAPTEK LVII 

iUh LIJJEIIATION OK TfJE NATUEE 

The two side^ of our being, cun^cioub expeiiencuig 
^A>lll and executive Nature continuously and variously oile- 
ling to the soul her experiences, determine in their nieet« 
uig all the allections oi our inner status and its respon- 
ses, Nature contributes the character ol the happenings 
and the hams of tlic iiistiuinents of experience, the soul 
meets it by an assent to the natural determinations of the 
response to these happenings or by a will to other deter- 
mination which it imposes upon the nature. The accept- 
ance of the instrumental ego consciousness and the will 
to desire are the initial consent of the self to the lapse 
into the lower ranges of experience in which it forgets its 
divine nature oi being ; the rejection of these things, the 
leturn to free selt and the will of the divine delight in 
being is the hbeiation of the >pirit. But on the other side 
stand the conti ibutions ol Nature hersell to the mixed 
tangle, which she imposes on tlie soul’s experience oMier 
doings and makings when once that liist initial consent has 
been given and made the lawol tlie whole outward transac- 
tion, Nature’s essential cuiitribuliuns are two, the gunas and 
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the dualities. 1'hi^ interior action of Nature in which We 
live has certain essential qualitative modes which constitute 
the whole basis of its inieriority. The constant effect of these 
modes on the soul in its natural powers of mind, life and 
body is a discoidant and divided experience, a strife of 
opposites, (iwanchva, a motion in ail its experience and 
an oscillation between or a mixture ot constant pairs ol 
contraries, of combining positives and neg«itives, dualities. 
A complete liberation from the ego and the will of desire 
must bring with it a superiority to the qualitative modes 
of the inferior Nature, iraigunyaiifyd, a release from this 
mixed and discordant experience, a cessation or solution 
of the dual action ol Nature. But on this side too there 
are two kinds of freedom. A liberation Irom Nature in a 
quiescent bliss of the spirit is the first form of release. A 
farther liberation of the Nature into a divine quality and 
spiritual power of world-experience fills tlie supreme calm 
with the supreme kinetic bliss of knowledge, power, joy 
and mastery. A divine unity of supreme spirit and its 
supreme nature is the integral liberation. 

Nature, because she is a power of spirit, is essentially 
qualitative in her acti(>n. One may almost say that Nature 
is only the power in being and the development in action 
of llie infinite qualities of the spirit, inuuila^una. All else 
belongs to her outward and more mechanical aspects ; 
but this play of quality is the essentia! thing, of which 
tlie rest is the result and mechanical combination. Once 
we have set right the working of the essential power and 
quality^ all the rest becomes subject to the control of the 
experiencing Purusha. But in the inferior nature of thing 5 > 
the play of infinite quality is subject to a limited measure, 
a divided and conflicting working, a system of opposites 
and discords between which some practical mobile sys- 
tem of concords lias to be found and to be kept in action ; 
this play of concorded discords, conflicting qualities, dis- 
parate poweis and ways ol experience compelled to some 
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just inanageiible, partial, mostly precarious agreement, an 
unstable mutable equilibrium, is managed by a funda- 
mental working in three qualitative modes which conflict 
and combine together in all her creations. These three 
modes have been given in the Sankhya system, which is 
generally adopted for this purpose by all the schools of 
philosophic thought and of Yoga in India, the three names, 
su/Zac'u, rajas and tanias.* Tamas is the principle and 
power of inertia; rajas is the principle of kinesis, passion, 
endeavour, struggle, initiation (araaibha); sattwa the prin- 
ciple of assimilatinn, equilibrium atul harmony. The me- 
taphysical bearing of this classification does not concern 
us ; but in its psychological and spiritual bearing it is of 
immense practical importance, because these three prin- 
ciples enter into all things, combine to give them their 
turn of active nature, result, effectuation, and their une- 
qual working in (he soul-experience is the constituent 
force of our active personality, our temperament, type of 
nature and cast of psychological response to experience. 
All character of action and experience m ns is determined 
by the predominance and by the proportional interaction 
of these three qualities or modes of Nature. The soul in its 
personality is obliged, as it were, to run into their moulds; 
mostly, too, it is controlled by them rather than has any 
free control of theHi. The soul can only be free by rising 
above and rejecting the tormented strife of their unequal 
action and their insufficient concords and C(.)nibinations 
and precarious harmonies, whether in the sense of a com- 
plete quiescence from the half-regulated chaos of their 
action or in the sense of a superiority to this lower turn 
of nature and a higher control or transformation of their 
working. There must be either an emptiness of the gunas 
or a superiority to the gunas. 

This i^ubject has been treated in the Yoga of Works. It is 
restated here from the point of view of the general type of nature 
and the complete liberation of the being. 
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The gunas affect every part of our natural being. 
They fiave indeed their strongest relative hold in the 
three different members of it. mind, life and body. Tamas, 
the principle of inertia, is stiongest in m.aterial nature 
and in our physical being. The action of this principle is 
of two kinds, inertia of force and inertia of knowledge. 
Whatever is predominantly governed by Tamas, tends in 
its force to a sluggish inaction and immobility or else 
to a mechanical action which it does not possess, but is 
possessed by obscure forci'S which drive it in a mechanical 
round of energy ; equally m its consciousness it turns (o 
an inconscience or enveloped subconscience or to a reluct- 
ant, sluggish or in some way mechanical conscious action 
which does not possess the idea of its own energy, but is 
guided by an idea which seems externa! to it or at least 
concealed from its active awareness. Thus the principle of 
our body is in its nature inert, snbconscient, incapable of 
anytliing but a mechanical and habitual self-guidance and 
action: though it has like everything else a principle of 
kineses and a principle of equilibrium of its state and 
action, an inherent principle of response and a secret con- 
sciousness, the greatest portion of its rajasic motions are 
contributed by the life-power and all (he overt conscious- 
ness by the mental being. The principle of rajas has its 
strongest hold on the vital nature. It is the I.ife within us 
that is the strongest kinetic motor power, but the life-power 
m earthly beings is possessed by the force ol desire, there- 
fore rajas turns always to action and desire ; desire is 
the strongest human and animal initiator of most kine- 
sis and action, predominant to such an extent that many 
consider it the father of all action and even the originator 
of our being. Moreover, rajas finding itself in a world of 
matter which starts from the principle of inconscience 
and a mechanical driven inertia, has to work against an im- 
mense contrary force; therefore its whole action takes on 
the nature of an effort, a struggle, a besieged and an imped- 
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ed conflict for pORsession which is distressed in its every 
step by a limiting incapacity, disappointment and suffer- 
iug: even its gains are precarious and limited and marred 
by the reaction of the effort and an aftertaste of insuffici- 
ency and transience. The principle of sattwa has its stron- 
gest hold in the mind ; not so much in the lower parts of 
the mind which are dominated by the rajasic life-power, 
but mostly in the intelligence and the will of tlie reason. 
Intelligence, reason, rational will are moved by the nature 
of their predominant principle tow<irds a constant effort 
of assimilation, assimilation hv knowledge, assimilation 
by a power of understanding will, a constant effort towards 
equilibrium, some stability, rule, harmony of the conflict- 
ing elements of natural happening and experience. This 
■satisfaction it gets in various ways and in various degrees 
of acquisition. The attainment of assimilation, equilibri- 
um and harmony brings with it always a relative but more 
or less intense and satisfying sense of ease, happiness, 
mastery, security, which is other than the troubled and 
vehement pleasures insecurely bestowed by the satisfaction 
of rajasic desire and passion. Jjghtand happiness are the 
characteristics of the sattwic guna. I'he whole nature of 
the embodied living mental being is determined by these 
three giinas. 

But these are only predominant powers in each part 
of our complex system. The three qualities mingle, com- 
bine an<l strive in every fibre and in every member of 
our intricate psychology. The mental character is made 
by them, the character of our reason, the character of 
our will, tlv^ character of our moral, aesthetic, emotional, 
dynamic, sensational being. Tarnas brings in all the 
ignorance, inertia, weakness, incapacity which afflicts our 
nature, a clouded reason, nescience, unintelligence, a 
clinging to habitual notions and mechanical ideas, the 
refusal to think and know, the small mind, the closed 
avenues, the trotting round of mental habit, the dark and 
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the twilit places* Tamas brings in the impotent will^ want 
of faith and self-confidence and initiative, the disincli- 
nation to act, the slirinking from cndeavoui and aspira- 
tion, the poor and little spirit, and in our moral and 
dynamic being the inertia, the cowardice, baseness, 
sloth, lax subjection to small and ignoble motives, the 
weak yielding to our lower nature. Tanias brings into 
our emotional nature insensibility, iiuliri-rence, want of 
sympathy and openness, the shut si»nl, ihe callous heart, 
the soon spent affection and languor of the feelings, int('> 
our aesthetic and sensational nature the dull acsthesis, 
the limited range of response, the inseiiMbility to beauty, 
all that makes in man the coarse, heavy and vulgar spirit. 
Rajas contributes our normal active nature willi all its 
good and evil; when unchastened by a sufficient element 
of saltwa, it turns to egoism, self-will and violence, the 
perverse, obstinate or exaggerating action of the reason, 
prejudice, attachment to opinion, clinging to error, the 
subservience of the intelligence to our desires and preferen- 
ces; and not to the truth, the fanatic or tlu^ sectarian 
mind, self-will, pride, arrogance, selfishne‘^s, ambition, 
Just, greed, cruelty, hatred, jealousy, the egoisms of |ovi% 
all the vices and passions, the exaggerations of the aes- 
thesis, the morbidities and perversions of the sensational 
and vital being. Tanias in its own right produces the 
coarse, dull and ignorant type of human nature, rajas the 
vivid, restless, kinetic man, driven by the breath of action, 
passion and desire. Sattwa produces a higlu‘r type. The 
gifts of sattwa are the mind of reason and balance, clarity 
of the disinterested truth-seeking open intelligence, a will 
subordinated to the reason or guided by tlie ethical spirit, 
self-control, equality, calm, love, sympathy, refinement, 
measure, fineness of the aesthetic and emotional mind, 
in the sensational being delicacy, just acceptivity, mode- 
ration and poise, a vitality subdued and governed by the 
mastering intelligence. The accomplished tvpes of the 
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saltwic m.iii .uv ilie philosopher, s.iuil and sage, of the 
rajasic man tlie statesman, warrior, t'orceliil man of ac- 
tion. But in all men there is in greater or less propoitions 
a mingling of the gunas, a multiple personality and in 
most a good deal of shifting and alternation from the 
predominance of one to the prevalence of another guna; 
even in the governing form of their nature most human 
beings arc of a mixed type. All the colour and variety of 
life is made of (he intricate pattern oi (he weaving of the 
gnnas. 

Bill richness of life, even a saiiwic harmony of mind 
and natuiv dors not constitute -pn itiul perfection. There 
IS a relative possible perlection, but il is a perfection of 
incompleteness, some partial height, force, beauty, some 
measure of nobility and greatness, some imposed and 
piecanously sustained balance. There is a relative mas- 
tery, but it is a mastery of the body by life or of the life 
by mind, not a free possession of the iiistiimienis b\ the 
liberated .uid self-possessing spirit. The gunas have to 
be transcended if we would arrive at spiritual perfection. 
'I’amas evidently has to be overcome, inertia and igno- 
rance and incapacity cannot be elements of a true per- 
fection ; but It e.ui only be overcome in Nature by the 
lurce ot rajas aided by an increasing force of satlwu. 
Kajas has to be nvercome, egoism, personal desire and 
self-seeking iiassion are not elements of the true perfec- 
tion ; but it can only be overcome by force of sattwa 
enlightening the being and force of tamas limiting the 
action. Sattwa itself does not give the highest or the 
integral perfection ; sattwa is always a quality of the 
limited nature ; sattwic knowledge is the liglit of a limi- 
ted mentality ; sattwic will is the government of a limited 
intelligent force. Moreover, sattwa cannot act by itself 
in Nature, but has to rely for ail action on the aid of 
rajas, so that even sattwic action is always liable to the 
imperfections of rajas j egoism, perplexity, inconsistency, 
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a one-sided lurn, a limited and exaggerated will, exag- 
gerating itself in the intensity of its limitation^, pursue 
the mind and action even of the saint, philosopher and 
sage. There is a sattwic as well as a rajasic or tamasic 
egoism, at the highest an egoi-m of knowledge or virtue; 
but the mind’s egoism of whatever type is iiieompatible 
with liberation. All the three gunas have to be transcend- 
ed. Sattwa may bring us near to the Light, but its limiteil 
clarity falls away trom us when we enter into the lumi- 
nous body of the divine Natuie. 

'Hiis transcendence is usually sought by a willuliaw- 
al from the action of the lower natiiie. 'fhat withdrawal 
brings W'ith it a stiessmg of the tendency to inaction. 
Sattw'a when it wishes to intensify itself, seeks to get rid 
of rajas and calls in the aid ol the tamasic principle ot 
inaction ; that is the reason why a cert.un type of highly 
sattwic men live intensely in the inward being, but hardly 
at all in the outwaid life of action, or else are there in- 
competent and ineffective. The seeker of liberation goes 
farther in this direction, strives by imposing an enlightened 
lamas on his natural being, a tamas which by this saving 
enlightenment is more of a quiescence than an incapacity, 
to give the sattwic guna fieeduin to lose itself in the 
light of the spirit. A quietude and stillness is im()Osed on 
the body, on the active life-soul of desiie and ego, on the 
external mind, while the sattwic nature by stress of medi- 
tation, by an exclusive concentration of adoration, by a 
will turned inward to the Supieme, strives to merge itself 
in the spirit. Jiut if this is sulhcient for a quielistic release, 
it is not sufficient foi the freedom ol an integral perfec- 
tion. I'his liberation depends upon inaction and is not 
entirely self-existent and absolute ; the moment the soul 
turns to action, it linds that the activity of the nature is 
still the old imperfect motion. There is a liberation of 
the soul from the nature which is gained by inaction, but 
not a liberation of the soul in nature pci fed and self- 
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existent whethei in action or in inaction. The question 
Ihen arises \vl)cther such a hbeiation and perfection are 
possible and what may be the condition of tliis perfect 
freedom, 

Tlie ordinary idea is that it is not possible because 
all action is of the lower j;unas, necessarily defective, 
Mulalnnii, caused by the motion, inequality, want of 
balance, unstable strife of the {runas ; but when these 
unequal jrnnas fall into perfect equilibrium, all action 
of Nature ceases and the soul rests in its quietude. The 
divine Being, we may say, may either exist in his silence 
or act in Nature ihrough her instrumentation, but in that 
case must put on the appearance o) her strife and imper- 
fection. That may be true ol the ordinary deputed action 
ot the Divine in the human spirit with its pre.scnt rela- 
lations of soul to natuie in an embodied imperfect men- 
tal being, but it is not true of the divine nature of per- 
teclion. The strife of the gunas is <)nly a representation 
111 the impel lection of the lower nature ; what the three 
gunas stand for are three essential powers of the Divine 
which are not merely existent in a perfect equilibrium of 
quietude, but unitied in a perfect consensus of divine ac- 
tion. Tainas in the spiritual being becomes a divine calm, 
which is not an inerti.i and incapacity of action, but a 
perfect powei, sluikli, holding in itself all its capacity and 
capable of controlling and subjecting to the law of calm 
even the most stupendous and enormous activity ; rajas 
becomes a self-effecting initiating sheer Will of the spirit, 
which is not desire, endeavour, striving passion, but the 
same perfect power of being, iluikti, capable of an infi- 
nite, imperturbable and blissful action. Satlwa becomes 
not the modified mental light, pr(ika<;a, but the self-exis- 
tent light of the divine being, jyoli, which is the soul of 
the perfect power of being and illumines in their unity 
the divine quietude and the divine will of action. The 
ordinary liberation gels the still divine light in the divine 



quietude, but Uie iiilegrul perfection will aim at this greater 
triune unity. 

When this liberation of tlie nature comes, there is a 
liberation also of all the spiritual sense of the dualities of 
Nature. In the lower nature the dualities are the inevHt- 
able effect of the play of the gnnas on the soul affected by 
the formations of the sattwic, rajasic and taniasic ego. 
The knot of this duality is an ignorance which is unable 
to seize on the spiritual truth of things and concentrates 
on the imperfect appearances, but meets them not with 
a mastery of their inner truth, but with a strife and a 
shifting balance of attraction and repulsion, capacity and 
incapacity, liking and disliking, pleasure and pain, joy 
and sorrow, acceptance and repugnance ; all life is repre- 
sented to us as a tangle of these things, of the pleasant 
and the unpleasant, the beautiful and the nnbeautifiil, 
truth and falsehood, fortune and misfortune, success and 
lailure, good and evil, the inextricable double web of 
Nature. Attachment to its likings and repugnances keeps 
the soul bound in this web of good and evil, joys and 
sorrows. The seeker of liberation gets rid of attachment, 
throws away from his soul the dualities, but as the duali- 
ties appear to be the whole act, stuff and frame of life, 
this release would seem to be most easily compassed by 
a withdrawal from life, whether a physical withdrawal, 
so far as that is possible while in the body, or an inner 
retirement, a refusal of sanction, a liberating distaste, vai- 
rdgyci, for the whole action of Nature. There is a sepa- 
ration of the soul from Nature. Then the soul watches 
seated above and unmoved, mids'iua, the strife of the 
gunas in the natural being and regards as an impassive 
witness the pleasure and pain of the mind and body. Or it 
is able to impose its indifference even on the outer mind 
and watches witli the impartial calm or the impartial joy 
of the detached spectator the universal action in which 
it has no longer an active inner participation, The end of 
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this movement is the rejection of birth and a departure 
into the silent self, niokslin. 

But this rejection is not the last possible word of 
liberation. The intep'al liberation conies when this pas- 
sion for release, inntuuksliiifwdf founded on distaste or 
vnir/tilva^ is itself transcended ; the soul is then liberated 
both from attachment to the' lower action of nature and 
from all repugnance to the cosmic action of the Divine, 
This liberation gets its completeness when the spiritual 
gnosis can act will) a suprainental knowledge and recep- 
tion of the action of Nature and a suprainental luminous 
will in initiation. The gnosis discovers the spiritual sense 
m Nature, God in things, the soul of good in all things 
that have the ca)i.trarv appearance ; that soul is delivered 
in them and out of them, the perversions of the imper- 
fect or contrary forms fall awav or are transformed into 
their higher divine truth, — even as the gnnas go back to 
their divine principles, — and the spirit lives in a univer- 
sal, infinite and absolute Truth, Good, Beauty, Bliss which 
IS the supramental or ideal divine Nature. The liberation 
of the Nature becomes one with the liberation of the 
spirit, and there is founded in the integral freedom the 
integral perfection. 



A Defence of Indian Culture 


(A RATIONALISTIC CRITIC ON INDIAN 
CCLTirRK ^ ) 

( 7 ) 

The whole root of difference between Indian and 
European culture spnn^fs from the spiritual aim of Indian 
civilisation and the turn which this aim ^ives to all the 
rich and luxuriant variety of its forms and rhythms, since 
even what it has in common with other cultures gets from 
that turn a unique character, a stamp of striking origina* 
lity. 1 have given throughout this account of the framework 
of the Indian idea from the outlook of an intellectual cri- 
tism, because that is the standpoint of the critics who 
aftect to disparage its value, and it was as well to show 
that Indian culture must be adjudged even from this alien 
outlook to liave been the creation ot a wide and noble 
communal spirit, inspired in the heart ot its being by a 
lofty principle, illumined with a striking and uplifting idea 
of individual manhood and its powers and possible per- 
fection, alligned to a spacious plan of social architecture, 
enriched by a great and vivifying life-power as well as by 
strong intellectual and artistic creation; but this does not 
give an adequate account of its spirit or its greatness. One 

Aft these articles have extended beyond djeir original inten” 
tion, a more suitable title is substituted for the original heading. 
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might describe Greek or Roman civilisation from this out- 
look and miss little that was of importance; but Indian 
civilisation was not only a great cultural system, it was an 
immense religious effort of the human spirit. The spiritual 
aspiration was its governing idea, core of thought, ruling 
passion; not only did it make spirituality the highest aim 
of life, but tried, as far as that could be done in the past 
conditions of the human race — a complete succCvSs in this 
effort can (Uily come in the future, — to turn the whole of 
life towards spirituality. Rut since the native form of 
the spiritual impulse is religion, the predominance of the 
spiritual idea and its endeavour to take hold of life ne- 
cessitated the filling of every circumstance of life with 
the religious sense, the casting of thought and action into 
the religious mould, a religio-philosophic culture. The 
highest spirituality moves high aho\^e that lower stage of 
seeking to which religious form and dogma belong, does 
not easily heai* or at any rate it transcends their limita- 
tions, lives in an experience which to the formal religious 
mind is unintelligible; but man cannot arrive immediately 
at that inner elevation. He needs some support, some 
scaifolding of dogma, worship, image, sign, form, symbol, 
mixed half-natural motive to build up in him the temple 
of the spirit. Onlv when that is done can the support be 
removed, the scaffolding disappear. The religious culture 
which now goes by the name of Hinduism, — though it 
gave itself no name, set to itself no sectarian limits, but 
was only a continuously enlarging tradition of the God- 
ward endeavour of the human spirit, the eternal religion, 
sandfaua dharma ^ — was an immense provision for such a 
self-building. To understand the sense and spirit of Indian 
culture we must have a just and right appreciation of the 
sense and spirit of Indiari'religion. 

The European critics of Indian religion have often 
expressed an inability to make out what this religion is, 
what is its soul and what is the form of its body. Total 
4 
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misunderstandings have been advanced such as the idea 
that there is no Hindu religion, but only a Hindu social 
system with a bundle of the most disparate religions be- 
liefs and institutions, or the precious dictum that Hindui- 
sm is a mass of folk-lore with an ineffective coat of 
metaphysical daubing. These misunderstandings spring 
always from the total difference of outlook on religion 
between the Indian and the normal western mind, a diffe- 
rence so great that it can only be bridged by a wide spi- 
ritual culture and a philosophical training for which the 
forms of religion in the West make no provision. To the 
Indian mind dogma is the least important part of religion, 
the religious spirit matters, not the dogma: but to the 
western mind a fixed intellectual belief is the most impor- 
tant part of a cult, its core of meaning, the thing that dis- 
tinguishes it and makes it either a false or a true religion. 
That notion is a consequence of the western idea that 
intellectual truth is the highest verify. The Indian religi- 
ovis thinker believes on the contrary that all the highest 
eternal verities are truths of the spirit, intellectual truth only 
one of the doors to it, and since intellectual truth turned 
towards the Infinite must be not one but many-sided, the 
most varying intellectual beliefs may be equally true be- 
cause they mirror different facets, form, however separated 
by intellectual distance, so many side-entrances which ad- 
mit us into the precincts of the eternal Verity. All religions 
are true in their own way and degree, they are some of 
the thousand paths to the one Brahman: to use the langu- 
age of the Gita, in whatever way men approach God, in 
that way he receives their seeking. What Indian religion 
consists in is, first, this belief in the one highest and 
universal Spiritual Being and the effort to grow conscious- 
ly into the truth of a divine existence and, secondly, a 
traditional, many-branching and always enlarging way of 
knowledge and of spiritual or religious discipline. The 
first element is the most essential and tends at a certain 
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pitch to overbear all ditiferencet., but tlie second though of 
a secondary, is still of a great importance. But the Indian 
religious tradition is not merely the form of a religio- 
social system; however greatly that may count at the mo- 
ment of a social departure, however stubbornly the con- 
servative religious mind may oppose all social change, 
still the core of the matter is a point of spiritual, not of 
social discipline. Actually we 6nd religions like Sikhism 
which broke down the social tradition, counted in the 
Vedic family, while the Jains who observe the custom and 
intermarry with Hindus, were traditionally considered to 
be outside the fold because their religious system seemed 
in its oiigin a denial of and a departure from the spiritual 
continuity. This subject of Indian religion is too vast and 
complex for adequate treatment in brief limits. I will con- 
fine myself here to the point at issue, the central ideas of 
the religion and their actual bearing on the life and cultu- 
ral aims of the individual and the society. It is the spiri- 
tualising and vitalising power of the religion that isdenied: 
that power must be our main subject of appreciation. 

The first idea of all Indian religion is one common 
to the highest human thinking that the supreme truth of 
all existence is a Being or an existence beyond mental 
and physical appearances, a Spirit, a Self, an Infinite, an 
Eternal, a one transcendent, universal, original and sem- 
piternal Divinity and that soul, nature and life are only a 
manifestation or phenomenon of this self-aware Eternity. 
But this truth of being was not perceived by the Indian 
mind as a philosophical speculation, an idea to be played 
with by the thinker in his study, but otherwise void of 
practical bearing on life or a mystic sublimation which 
could be ignored in the dealings of man with life and 
Nature ; it is a thing to be sought by all according to 
their degree of capacity, to be lived, to be made the go- 
verning idea of thought and life and action. It is for the 
Indian mind a religious truth and not simply a philoso- 
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phical generalisation, it is even the one universal credo of 
Indian religion. The Infinite alone justifies the existence 
of the finite, the finite by itself has no entirely separate 
value or independent existence, but serves only as a ma- 
nifestation of the glory of the Infinite and as a means by 
which the soul in Nature can approach, touch, feel and 
unite itself by love, knowledge, faith, adoration, a God- 
ward will in works with the infinite Existence. The Self, 
the self-existent being is the one supreme reality, self-re- 
alisation is the great business of the living and thinking 
human being and all life and thought arc a means of the 
progress towards self-realisation. Whether we consider 
the real self of man to be indivisibly one with the Supreme 
or universal self or ditterent from him in Nature and an 
eternal soul of the divine Nature, or hold God, Nature 
and the individual soul in man to be three different eter- 
nal powers of being, the truth of Self holds with equal 
force, since even to the Indian dualist God is tlie supre- 
me self and reality in whom and by whom Nature and 
man live, move and have their being and, if you eliminate 
God from his view of things. Nature and man would lose 
for him all their lueamng. The Spirit, univeisul Nature 
(whether called Maya, Fraknti or Shakti) and the soul in 
living beings, jiva, are the three truths which are univer- 
sally admitted by all the many religious sects and conflic- 
ting religious philosophies ; universal also is the admis- 
sion that the discovery of the inner spiritual self in man, 
the divine soul in him, and some kind of unity with God 
or supreme Self or eternal Brahman is the condition of 
spiritual perfection. According to our experience, we may 
variously regard God as an impersonal Divinity or a 
transcendent sempiternal and universal Person, but in 
either case it is admitted that he is in the heart and centre 
of all existence and all existence is in him and to find him 
is the great self-finding. The difl'erences of credal belief 
are to the Indian mind only various ways of seeing the 
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one self and Divinity. Self-realisation, to open to the in- 
ner Spirit, to live in the Infinite, to seek after and discover 
the Eternal, to be in union with God is the common reli- 
gious idea, it is the sense given to spiritual salvation. 'I'hal 
recognition of the liighest spiritual truth and the highest 
spiritual aim is the first unity of Indian religion. 

The spiritual genius of the Indian people, the claim 
of Indian civilisation to be in the front rank as a spiritual 
culture, a supreme expression of the spiritual mind of 
humanity, would be sufiiciently substantiated, if there 
were nothing else in its favour, by the single fact that it 
has made the greatest and widest spiritual truth seen with 
the boldest largeness and an unique intensity the grand 
uplifting idea of life, the core of all its thinking, the 
foundation of all its religion, the sense and aim of the 
whole being of humanity. The truth itself is not peculiar 
to Indian thinking ; but elsewhere it has been m its whole 
largeness and living sincerity the property only of a few 
thinkers, mystics or exceptionally gifted spintu.il natures, 
while the mass of men have had no jierceplion of it, but 
lived only in the lower sectarian side of religion, inferior 
ideas of the Deity or in the outward aspects of life ; but 
Indian culture did succeed by the strenuousness of its 
vision, the universality of its approach, the intensity of 
its seeking in stamping religion with the essential ideal of 
a real spirituality and bringing some living reflection of 
it into every part of the religious field. Nothing can be 
more untrue than to say that the general religious mind 
of India has not at all grasped the higher spiritual oi 
metaphysical truths of the Indian religion and has lived 
always in the externals only of rite and creed and shib- 
boleth. The main metaphysical truths in their broad as- 
pects have been stamped on the general mind of the 
people and are as familiar to the man in the street and 
the worshipper in the temple as to the philosopher in 
his seclusion, the monk in his monastery and the saint in 
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his hermitage, while the spiritual reality to which they 
lead has permeated the religion, the literature, the art, 
even the popular songs of the nation. 

No doubt, these things are realised by the mass of 
men more readily through the feivour of devotion than 
by a strenuous effort of thinking. No doubt, too, the 
tendency to put too much stress on externals has always 
been there and worked to overcloud the deeper spiritual 
tendency, — that is a common failing of human nature, — 
and it has needed a constant stream of saints and religious 
thinkers and the teaching of illuminated Sannyasins to 
keep the reality vivid and resist the deadening weight of 
form and ceremony. But the fact remains that these 
messengers of the spirit have not been wanting, nor has 
there been wanting the readiness of the common mind 
to listen to the message. The ordinary materialised souls, 
the external minds who are in India as everywhere the 
majority, — how easy it is for the superior European cri- 
tic to forget this common fact of our humanity and treat 
it as a peculiar sin of the Indian mentality ! — have at 
least this distinction that they are by centuries of training 
nearer to the inner realities, divided from them by a less 
thick veil of the universal ignorance and more easily led 
back to a vital glimpse of God and Spirit, self and eter- 
nity, Where else could the lofty, austere and difficult 
teaching of a Buddha have seized so rapidly on the popu- 
lar mind or the songs of a Tukaram, a Kabir, the Sikh 
gurus, the chants of the Tamil saints with their fervid 
devotion but also their profound philosophy found so 
speedy an echo and formed a popular religious literature? 
This strong permeation and readiness of the mind of a 
whole nation to turn to the highest realities is the sign 
and fruit of an age-long, a real and a still living supreme* 
ly spiritual culture. 

The variety of Indian philosophy and religion, in- 
terminable and bewildering to the European mind^ which 
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seems often unable to see the forest because of the rich- 
ness and luxuriance of its vegetation and misses the com- 
mon spiritual life in the multitude of its forms, is itself, 
fis Vivekananda pertinently pointed out, a sign of a supe- 
rior religious culture. The Indian mind has always reali- 
sed that the Supreme is the Infinite and perceived that to 
the soul in Nature the Infinite must always present itself 
in an infinite variety of aspects. The aggressive and quite 
illogical idea of a single religion for all mankind, a reli- 
gion univ’ersal by the very force of its narrowness, one 
set of dogmas, one cult, one system of ceremonies, one 
ecclesiastical ordinance, one array of prohibitions and 
injunctions, which all minds must accept on peril of perse- 
cution by men and spiritual rejection or eternal punish- 
ment by God, that grotesque creation of human unreason 
which has been the parent of so much intolerance, cruelty 
and obscurantism and aggressive fanaticism, has never 
been able to take firm hold of the Indian mentality. Men 
evei5/where have common human failings; intolerance 
and narrowness especially in the matter of observances 
theie has been and is in India, violence of theological 
disputation, querulous bickerings of sects and their pre- 
tensions of spiritual superiority, sometimes, at one time 
especially in southern India in a period of acute religious 
differences, even local outbreaks of active mutual tyranny 
and cruelty. But these things have never taken the pro- 
portions which they assumed in Europe ; they have been 
confined for the most part to the minor forms of pole- 
mical attack, intolerance and social obstruction or ostra- 
cism and have transgressed very little across the line to 
the major forms of persecution. Behind these weaknesses 
of human egoism there has stood always in India the 
saving perception of the higher spiritual mind, which has 
had its effect on the mass mentality, the living perception 
that since the minds, the temperaments, the intellectual 
affinities of men are unlimited in their variety, a perfect 
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liberty of Ihotight and of worship niusf be allowed (o 
the individual in his approach to the Infinite. 

Authority of spiritual experience and knowledge was 
recognised, but also development by varying spiritual ex- 
perience and knowledge. Even in the days of decline when 
the claim of authority became excessive, there was still 
left the saving perception that there could not be one but 
must be many authorities and a certain readiness to ac- 
knowledge new light capable of enlarging the old tradition. 
Indian civilisation did not develop its earlier political and 
social liberties, — that greatness of freedom belongs to the 
West, — but freedom of thought and spiritual liberty have 
always been among its constant traditions. The atheist and 
the agnostic were free from persecution ; Buddhism and 
Jainism might be declared unoithodox religions, but they 
lived freely side by side with the traditional creeds and 
philosophies and as much of their truths as was assimila- 
ble was taken into the stock of the common and enlarging 
spiritual continuity. This continuity was carefully conserv- 
ed, but at the same time admitted light from all quarters. 
In latter times the saints who reached some fp.sion of the 
Hindu and the Islamic spiritual teaching, were recognised 
as teachers of the Hindu religion. The Vogin who deve- 
loped a new path of Yoga, the religious teacher who 
founded a new order, the thinker who built up a novel sta- 
tement ot the truths of spiritual being, found no serious 
obstacle to their practice or propaganda. At most they had 
to meet the instinctive opposition of the priest and pun- 
dit to any change of the tradition, and this had only to 
be lived down for the new element to be received into 
the free and pliant body of the national religion. 

At the same time the necessity of a spiritual order as 
well as a spiritual freedom was perceived, and this was 
provided for in various ways ; first, by the recognition of 
an enlarging number of authorised scriptures, some of a 
common authority, others peculiar to seels or schools, 
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some of an absolute, others of a relative binding force, 
but all open to a large freedom of interpretation; secondly, 
by the power of familv and communal tradition, huladhar^ 
mo, persistent but not entirely immutable; thirdly, by the 
religious authority of the Brahmins, who as priests were 
the custodians of observance and as scholars, a more 
respected role than the officiating priestliood, the expo- 
nents of religious tradition; finally, and very characteristi- 
cally, by the succession, parampard, of Gurus or spiritual 
teachers who preserved the continuity of a spiritual system 
handed down from generation to generation but could 
enrich and develop its significance and practice. The evo- 
lution of the Vaishnava religion, its succession of saints 
and teachers, the developments given to it by Ramanuja, 
Madhwa, Chaitanya, Vallabhacharya and its recent stir- 
rings of survival after a period of languor and of some 
fossilisation, present one notable instance of this living 
continuity. A more striking example was the founding of 
the Sikh religion, its long line of Gurus, the last develop- 
ment given to it by Guru Govinda Singh in the democra- 
tic institution of the Khalsa, The creation of a sort of 
divided pontifical authority by Shankaracharya, transmit- 
ted from generation to generation, the Buddhist Sangha 
and its councils, the Sikh Khalsa, the adoption of the 
congregational form called Samaj by the modern reform- 
ing sects are instances of an attempt at a more compact and 
stringent order. But it is noteworthy that the freedom and 
innate directness of the Indian religious mentality have 
prevented it from initiating anything like the overblown 
ecclesiastical orders and hierarchies which in the West 
have imposed the tyranny of their yoke on spiritual 
liberty. 

This instinct at once for order and freedom in any 
field of human activity is a sign in that field of a high 
natural capacity, and a people which could devise such a 
union of religious liberty and orderly religious evolution. 
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must be credited with a high capacity for religion, even as 
they cannot be denied the inevitable fruit of it, a great, 
ancient and still living spiritual culture. The freedom 
of religious thought and experience, the provision of a 
flexible framework and means ot a stable and powerful 
evolution have given to Indian civilisation its marvellous 
wealth of many-sided philosophies, great scriptures and 
profound religious works, religions which approach God 
from every side of his infinite being, Yogas, systems of 
psycho-spiritual discipline and self-finding, suggestive 
forms, symbols, ceremonies which train the mind at all 
stages of development to turn Godwards, a firm structure 
capable of bearing a large tolerance and assimilative spirit, 
a vivacity, intensity, multitudinousness of experience, a 
freedom from the unnatural European divorce between 
knowledge and religion, the claims of the intellect and the 
claims of the spirit, a long endurance and infinite capaci- 
ty of revival which make it stand out today as the most 
remarkable and living of all religious systems. The nine- 
teenth century has thrown on Indian religion its tremend- 
ous shock of negation and scepticism without being able 
to destroy its roots of assured spiritual knowledge. Dis- 
turbed for a while because found by this attack in a 
moment of depressiori, India has revived and responded by 
a fresh outburst of spiritual activity and is preparing for 
a great new life and transformation and a farther evolution 
in the inexhaustible infinities of spiritual expei ience. 

The fundamental idea of Indian religion, the recogni- 
tion of a one and infinite Godhead who can be approached 
and worshipped through any of his infinite aspects, a 
supreme and supracosmic Existence which manifests it- 
self in the cosmos and enters into multitudinous relations 
with the souls in the universe who are one with or part of 
its own being, gives a many-sided appearance to Indian 
cult and spiritual experience which is a constant stumb- 
ling block to understanding by European minds accus- 
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turned tu the iigid impoverishing definitions and strict 
exclusions of the narrower religious thinking of Europe. 
The European critic is struck by what scein'^ to him the im- 
mense mass and intricacy of a polytheistic cult crowned at 
its summit by a belief in the One which he cannot distin- 
guish from pantheism. He applies with an obstinate pre- 
judgment tlie ideas and definitions of his own thinking 
and by this illegitimate importation fixes false values on 
Indian spiritual conceptions. The Indian mind on the 
contrary is averse to intolerant exclusions. A great force 
(jf intuition and inner experience has given it from the 
beginning what the mind of the West is only now arriv- 
ing at with great difficulty, the cosmic consciousness, the 
cosmic vision. When it sees the One without a second, it 
still admits his duality of Spirit and Nature, his many 
trinities, his million aspects. When it concentrates on a 
single limiting aspect of the Divinity and seems to see 
nothing beyond it, it has still at the back of its conscious- 
ness the sense of the All, the idea of the One. When it 
distributes its worship among many objects, it looks be- 
yond the multitude of godheads to their unity. This syn- 
thetic turn is not peculiar to the mystics or the literate or 
the thinkers nourished on the high sublimities of the Veda 
and Vedanta, but permeates even the popular mind which 
is filled with the thoughts, the images, the traditions, ihe 
cultural symbols of the Puranaand Tantra; for the Puranic 
and Tantric ideas, names, forms and symbols are only con- 
Crete representations of the combined monism, unitariani- 
sra, universalism and synthetism of the Vedic scriptures. 

Indian religion founds itself on the conception of the 
timeless Supreme who is beyond name or form, but it 
does not deny or abolish all intermediary forms, names, 
powers, personality of this Divinity. Accordingly, it does 
not begin and end with a colourless monism or a trans- 
cendental Theism. The Godhead is worshipped as the All, 
the universal being; but Indian religion is not therefore 
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pantheism, since beyond the universality it recognises the 
supracosmic eternity of the Divine Being. Indian poly- 
theism is not polytheism; for the worshipper of many gods 
knows that all gods are forms, names, personalities, pow- 
ers of the one Being and all goddesses are powers of the 
one divine Energy. Tliose ways of Indian cult which 
most resemble a popular form of Theism, are still some- 
thing more, because they do not exclude, but admit the 
many aspects of God and rest on and go upward to the 
philosophic truth ol the one Deity, The later religious 
forms which most felt tiie impress of the Islamic idea or 
of western religious formulas, Nanak's worship of the 
timeless One, Akala, or the reforming creeds of today draw 
away from the anthropomorphic limitations of western 
monotheism: irresistibly they turn towards the truth of 
Vedanta, The personality of God and his human relations 
with man are strongly stressed by Vaishnavism and Shai- 
vism, but they are not the whole of these religions, Indian 
religion cannot be described by any of these western 
definitions. In its totality it became a synthesis of all 
spiritual worship and expeiience, observed the one Truth 
from all its many sides, gave itself no specific name or 
limiting distinction, but only designations for its constitu- 
ting cults and divisions. In its essential character, though 
strikingly distinguished from other creeds by its traditio- 
nal scriptures, cults and symbols, it is not a credal religion 
but a vast, universal, many-sided and unifying system of 
spiritual culture. 

To understand the effect of Indian spiritual culture 
on the life of the individual and the community, we must 
recognise this synthetical character and embracing unity. 
The One Existence to whom sages gives different names 
of the Veda, the One without a second of the Upanishads, 
is the fundamental seeing of Indian spirituality. All comes 
from, exists in, returns and amounts to that One, To 
discover, closely approach, enter into whatever unity 
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with this Infinite, this Eternal, is the height of spiritual 
experience. That is the first idea of the religious mind of 
India. The second idea is the manifold way of man's ap- 
proach to the Eternal and Infinite. This Infinite is full 
of many infinities and each of these infinite aspects is the 
Eternal in his glory. In the limitations of the cosmos God 
manifests himself to man and fulfils himself in the world 
in many ways, but each is the way of the Eternal ; in each 
finite we can discover and through all things approach the 
Infinite. All cosmic powers and manifestations are of the 
One and behind the workings of Nature are to be seen 
and adored powers, names, peisonalities which are the 
godheads of the one Godhead. The divine Will and 
Energy are behind all happenings, whether to us fortu- 
nate or adverse, and over each way of the universal deal- 
ings stands a form of the presiding Deity. He creates and 
is Brahma, preserves and is Vishnu, destroys or takes to 
himself and is Kudra or Shiva. His supreme Energy is 
beneficent in upholding and protection and is the Mother 
of the worlds, Lu.xmi or Durga, or beneficent even in the 
mask of destruction and is Chundi or Kali, the dark 
Mother, He manifests himself in form of his qualities ; 
the God of divine love of the Vaishnava, the God of 
divine power of the Shakta appear -as two different god- 
heads, but are the one Deity. These things we try-lo e.x- 
plain now' as symbols, which is by the way of an intellec- 
tual compromise with modern rationalism ; but the In- 
dian religious mentality saw them not only as symbols 
but as realities, because between the highest spiritual 
being and material being it is aware of other psychologi- 
cal planes of consciousness and experience and these 
things are truths of these planes no less real than the 
outward truths of the material universe. Man approaches 
God at first according to his psychological nature, ex- 
perience, capacity for this deeper experience, swabhdva, 
adhikdra, whence comes the variety of religious cult^ 



belief and way of divine union. But also there is a third 
idea of strongest consequence, that not only through as- 
pects of the universal spirit and all inner and outer Na- 
ture can the Divine be approached, but each individual 
object and being is in its spiritual being intimately one 
with the one divine Plxistence. In each individual man 
is the divinity, Narayana ; all corporate or collective 
being is a form of the divine Narayana. God is in our- 
selves and in ourselves we have to find him. The supre- 
me truth of all divisions is a secret unity. These three 
ideas govern the Indian religious mind and the seeing of 
them is its whole seeing. Indian spiritual culture opens 
up a hundred ways to arrive at the truth of our religious 
being, but its consummation is to see God in man and 
man in God, God in Nature and Nature in God, God in 
all things and all things in God, and to go beyond them 
to their origin in the supracosmic Absolute, Paternal and 
Infinite. To see the Supreme altogether and in all ways 
and grow to be at one with him, that is the eternal reli- 
gion, csita dharinah sandtanah. 


The Future Poetry 


RECENT ENGLISH POETRY 

( 2 ) 

The effective stream of poetry in the English tongue 
has followed no such strong distinctive turn as would be 
able to sweep the effort of rhythmic expression along with 
it in one mastering direction. The poets of this age pur- 
sue much more even than their predecessors the bent of 
their personality, not guided by any uniting thought or 
standard of form, and have no other connecting link than 
the subtle similarities which the spirit of the age always 
gives to its work of creation. But the present age is so 
loose, fluid and manv-motived that this subtler commu- 
nity is not easily tangible and works out in much less of 
an open family resemblance than in the Victorian poets 
or their predecessors. Only in the Celtic revival in Ireland 
have there been a number of considerable writers united 
by a common artistic motive and ideal, and it may be 
for that reason that a certain persistent thing which is 
striving to be and to get expression in the poetiy of the 
time finds .itself in a first illumination, emerges as a cons- 
cious power and seeks for its adequate form and rhythm. 
But we find it elsewhere too in obscurer forms ; on this 
element we may pause to lay stress while we leave aside 
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as of less importance the crowding variety of other tem- 
peramental and personal emphasis which hides it from 
view or chokes up its channels uf emergence. This sub- 
tler element, although far from being yet victorious over 
the tradition of the past or the more clamorous powers 
of the present, is the most original, the most im worked 
and fruitful in promise for the future and represents the 
highest possibility of a greater coining poetry, A distinct 
spiritual turn, the straining towards a deeper, more po- 
tent, siipra-intellectual and supravital vision of* things is 
its innermost secret of creative power. Now increasingly 
the highest turn of the human mind indicates a large 
opening of its vision to the self as well as the person of 
man and the spirit of Nature, to supernature, to the cosmic, 
the universal and the eternal, but without any loosing 
of the bold on life and earth, which is likely to survive and 
govern thought and creation and the forms of our living 
when the present multitude of standpoints, all the con- 
flict and chaos of a manifold seeking and new formation, 
have resolved themselves into the harmony of a centrali- 
sing and embracing outlook. That infinite self-discovery 
would be the logical outcome of the movement of the 
past and the present century and the widest possibility 
and best chance open to the human spirit : taking up the 
thought of the ages into a mightier arc of interpretation 
and realisation, it would be the crowning of one and the 
opening of a new and greater cycle. 

The poets of yesterday and today, Whitman, Carpen- 
ter, the Irish poets, Tagore, but also others in their degree 
are forerunners of this new spirit and way of seeing, 
prophets sometimes, but at others only illumined by oc- 
casional hints or by side rays of a light which has not 
flooded ail their vision. I may take for my purpose four 
of them whose names stand behind or are still with us 
and their station already among those'whose work endures, 
Meredith and Phillips among recent English poets, A. E 
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and Yeats of the Irish singers.* There is a very great 
difference of the degree and power witli whicii the spirit 
has opened to them its secret and a great difference too 
in the turn which they give to its promptings. The two 
English poets have it at moments in a high clarity, hut 
at others it is onlv a suggestion behind which gives a 
penetrating, original and profound tone to their work. 
This is their native secret wlien they go deepest into 
themselves, a thing they get sometimes into clear speech 
perhaps by right of their Celtic inheritance ; but they work 
in the English tradition, follow other attractions, bear the 
burden of a tendency of aesthetic feeling, form and treat- 
ment which lead away from the pursuit of the direct 
seeking and the perfect manner. The consistent note we 
get more constantly in the Irish poets who, freer in mind 
from this past tradition, though something of it must 
cling perhaps to all who write in the English tongue, un- 
less they start with the superb revolutionary defiance of 
Whitman,— are able to strike out with a less encumbered 
gait into new paths of thought and movement. They 
have ti'o an original well of inspiration in the Celtic 
spirit, temperament and tr.adilion fiom which they draw 
a m.agical and delicate di aught of other air naturally 
stimulative of a subtler and more spiritual vision : they 
escape and that is another supreme advantage, from the 
overstress ol the intellectual and vital notes which in their 
English kindred and compeers take from the direct puritv 
of utterance of their spirit. None of them has indeed the 
large and puissant voice of Whitman or his dominant 
force of poetic personality, though they have what he has 
not or did not care to evolve, the artistic faculty and 


1 take most of my citationa from Mr. Couhiuh' book, the only 
som'ce 1 have at present before me; Imt ihouj'h few, they are made 
from the same standpoint and aelected with singular felicity and s<t, 
re fully my imrposo 
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genius, but each has a high peculiar power in his own 
way of light, is at his best, and the best is not infrequent 
even in the least of them, a poet of the first rank. The 
greatness of scope and unified plenitude of power is ab- 
sent which would have been needed to make any one of 
them a grand representative voice of the time. But they 
lead and prepare, they strike great new notes, open or at 
least give hints of great new ways for a future poetry. 

One thing that comes home to us when we take a 
comparative view of this poetry, when we look at the in- 
most strands of the e.xprcssion at whicli it arrives in these 
four poets, all of them among its boldest and most origi- 
nal and therefore most revealing representatives, is a certain 
common element behind their differences, a novel use (jf 
rhythmic movement, a sudden new moving force, turn, 
stamp and fashion in the minting of the gold and silver 
of their language and as the secret of this departure a quite 
other innate or conscious aim, not always manifest in the 
visible form of the substance, though that too is there in 
plenty, but in the way of seeing the object on which the 
inner eye is turned, whether it be idea, thing or person, 
significant emotion or glint of soul-power in man or re- 
vealing object or sugge,stive hint in Nature. This aim we 
may perhaps best e.xpress if we take up and modify a 
phrase of Meiedith’s when he speaks of the hampered hu- 
man voice that could never say 

“ Our inmost in the sweetest way ”-^ ~ 
hampered by the austerity of its wisdom or the excess of its 
sense and passion. But if it is rarely that this sweetest way 
is found— yet do we not get near to it sometimes in Yeats 
and Tagore?, — at least this new turn of the poetic voice is 
characteristically an endeavour to see and to say our in- 
most in the inmost way. 

The natural turn of poetry, that which gives to it its 
soul of superiority to other ways of human utterance, is 
the endeavour of the interpretative cast of its mind alwavs 
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to look beyond the object, even to get behind it and evoke 
from a something that was waiting for ns within its own 
inevitable speech and rhythm. That inwardness is the 
triumph of great poetical speech, whether the poet has his 
eye like Homer on physical object and power of action and 
the externalised thought and emotion which they throw up 
into the surface roll of life, or else like Shakespeare on the 
surge of the life-spirit and its forms of character and pas- 
sion and its waves of self-interpreting thought and reflec- 
tion, or on the play of the detached or half-detached seeing 
intelkcl or the inspired reason, or on the strainings of the 
desire-soul of man striving to find the delight of things in 
the thousand-coloured threads of the double web of our 
existence. The manner and yield of poetry vary according 
to the depth we penetrate into that inner something which 
is hidden by layer upon layer of many an intervening 
medium, offers and gives itself wonderfully in all of them 
yet seems to retreat always and invites to a profounder 
pursuit and discovery; it varies according to the insistence 
of the eye on the object or its liberation into the greater 
significance of which the object is only the seizable sym- 
bol, or according as we are stopped by the medium or 
break through it to some truth of the one thing in all 
which throws out in these various sheaths such different 
richnesses of form, colour and suggestion of idea and 
sound, but is yet one in all things to the soul that can 
discover its eternal unity. 

But this new way of seeing is a first effort to get 
through the object and the medium and employ them 
only as suggestive inslruraents, to break beyond the life- 
force and the emotion, the imagination and the idea, not 
to be stopped by these things, though using the inmost 
life-stress, the inmost releasing force of the emotion, the 
inmost plunge of the imagination or its most searching 
power of form, colour and symbol, the inmost penetrating 
subtlety of the idea and to arrive at what we may call the 
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sonUscnse^ the soul-sound and as lar as may bu the soul- 
word interpotrative of some yet deeper revealm;^ truth in 
all their objects. There is in mo.4 recent poetry that 
counts, thou.i{h less lierc, more there, some element of 
tliis kind of sirainin;:f, force, pressun^ on sound and word 
and vision, and thou;;li it often turns into strani^e obscure 
and devious paths, obstructed by the insistence of the 
superficial desire-souI or weif^hted by the intellect, — the 
two powers in us which modern humanity has developed 
into an exaj^^^erated piedoiuinance, — still it reaches out 
towards this cllott to sec our inniust in the inmost wa\, 
and when it ^ets free, deliveis voices of a supreme power, 
vision and purity. And what it must lead to in the end 
if it ij[ets to its end, does not slop short or turn aside alter 
some other hue, must be some direct seeini4 by the soul 
of the soul or self every wheie in its own delivered force 
of vision, — the direct vision of Indian aspiration, ahnam 
ainicuumi ahnaiia ^ — not the sensuous or the imaginative 
oi the intellectual or the vital insisUmce, but a greatci 
Potency using and surmounting them, tlie SouTs own 
delivered self-visiiui in all things and delight oi its own 
greatness and light and beauly. That is the turn of mind 
which is now making itself heard in ehorl, though not in 
full mastery, stammered here, iliere sung w'ith a slight, 
delicate and subtle sweetness or with an initial load of 
rare or crowding suggestion, but waiting still the splen- 
dour of the master song that shall nse into the light of the 
spirit, — 

So |>ui-o (ihit u dilutes tile kuun, 

'riie voice of <uie for millions, 

In whom the niillions rejoice 
Por giving their one spirit voice. 

The inmost seeing must bring out ol itselt to be 
poetically elfective the inmost word and sound, must lind 
out a luminous purity of its steps or a profound depth of 
its aioveinenl, must be said in the inmost way. Khylhm 
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IS the most potent, founding element ot poetic expression, 
and though most modern poets depend or at least lean 
more heavily on force of thoiiglit and substance than on 
the greater musical suggestions of rhythm, — Shelley, 
Swinburne, Yeats are exceptions, — there must always be 
a change in this basis of the poet's art when there is a 
substantial change of the constituting spirit and motive. 
Especially when there is this more subtle spiritual aim, 
the rhythmical movement becomes of a new importance. 
Whether as an aid to help out by the subtle meaning of 
the cadence the ti^tal spiritual suggestion of the speech 
or, more supremely, to bring in out of the depths, as 
great music does, some surge or outwelling of the inhnite 
movement and cry of the spirit and bear like a jewel of 
light on il^ breast the outbreak of the inevitable revealing 
word, it must be persuaded to iind bt)me new unity of 
measure and speech, the thought echoing with the very 
native sound of its Idea. We lind accordingly the begin- 
ning, sometimes vsomelliing more, of another spirit in the 
movement of this poetry. These poets use for the most 
part old established metrical forms or variations of them; 
when there are departures, they do not go very fai from 
the familiar base : but in their way of using them we are 
as far as possible in its intrinsic principle from tlie me- 
thod of the older poets. The^change may be described as 
a more complete subordination of the metrical insistence 
to the inner suggestion of the movement. The old poets 
depended greatly on the metrical fall, made much of the 
external mould and its possible devices and filled it witJi 
the tones ol life or thought or the excitement of the thing 
that possessed them and moved them to speecli. Shakes- 
peare's lines, 

Wilt thou upon the hijdi ami giddy mast 

Seal up tlie shipbo} eyaa and rock his brains 

In eradlc of the rude imperious surge, 

are a supreme instance of the manner, or Milton's 

Those thoughts that wander tlu'ough utcniity, 
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or any ol his stately rolling lines or periods of organ 
music will do for a great illustration. Pope and Dryden 
simply overdid the reliance on measure and chained 
themselves up in a monotony of pointed metrical effect. 
The succeeding poets got back to the greater freedoms of 
tone and used them in a new way, but the principle re- 
mains the same, — as in Shelley's 

Rarely, rarely uomebt thou, 

Spirit 01 Delight, 

or Wordswoi til’s 

For old uuhaiipy far-oft ihiugh 
And battles long ago'. — 

both of them examples of ^he ordinary base used with a 
deep simplicity of single lone and a melodious instance ; 
or otherwise, where the tone on the contrary makes the 
most of the mould, 

And wild-roses .and ivy serpentine, 
or, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the fai'thesl Hebrides. 

The base of the old poetry is a march, a walk or a lilt, a 
measured flow, roll or surge, — oi' it is with less competent 
metrists a tripping trot, dance or gallop: but even in the 
freest movements there is a prevailing metrical insistence. 
In the new movement the old base is there, but whatever 
show it may make, its real importance tends to drop into 
a very second place. Insistence of tone has taken full 
possession of or even conquered the insistence of the fall. 
A spiritual intonation, not content to fill and at its stron- 
gest overflow the metrical mould, but insistent to take it 
into itself and carrying it rather than carried in it, is the 
secret of its melody or its harmony. There is here the 
sound of the coming In, perhaps only the first suggestion 
of a new music. 

The main reliance on the metrical stress can leave 
room in powerful hands for very great rhythms, but it 
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has its limitations, from which different poets try to get 
release by different devices. Milton sought it in variations 
of pause and the engulfing swell of periods of large and 
resonant harmony, Swinburne by the cymbal clang of 
his alliterations and a rush and surge of assonant lyrical 
sound. Browning by a calculated roughness. Shakes- 
peare himself under a great stress of crowding life and 
thought suggestions simply broke the back and joints of 
his instrument and tortured it into shapes from which he 
got out masterfully irregular harmonies sometimes of a 
great power, a process of which we may perhaps see in 
Whitmanesque free verse the far-off logical consequence. 
These more recent poets, whatever metrical devices they 
may use, depend upon something else, on a method which 
at its clearest becomes a principle of pure sound intona- 
tion. 

Phillips’ blank verse which is of a very original 
mould, is built on this principle. The poet first gets as his 
basis the most simple, direct and easy form possible of the 
metre, which he can loosen as much as possible, suppress 
or shift or add as many stresses as he chooses, or on the 
contraiy weigh extraordinarily upon his stresses so as to 
give an impression of long space or burdened lingering or 
some echo of infinite duration; but in either case the ob- 
ject is to get free room for the play of tpne. Four lines 
come together, 

The history of a flower in the air 

Liable but to breezes and to time, 

As rich and purposeless as is the rose. 

Thy simple doom is to be beautiful, 

in which they are only three stresses, in the last one might 
almost say two and a half, a small number of quantitati- 
vely long syllables are the physical support of the verse, — 
as if quantity were trying to come back to first importance 
in a language of stresses, — and the rest is made up of 
varying minor tones. Or the long drawn out syllables are 
brought in in great abundance, in a variety of combina- 



lions, closely packed and lar^^ely spaced, as in 
The licry finioral of foliasre .^kl, 
or, 

With slow sweet siiri^'erv resioiv the hraiii. 
or agan), 

Tlio vault eloscKl hack, woe upon avoo, the wheel 
RoA'olvca, tlie stone reboundeH, for that time’ 

Uinles her iu{(irvui>te(l life resmnod. 

These and ot Iters are the means used, but at their 
back IS the principle of a free intonation. It is the tone 
that builds the verse, j^ives it its real form and the metri- 
al mould, forced to become and to do whatever the tone 
rliooses, wliatevcr is needed for tlic intonation of the inmost 
thought, is a flexible conveuicnce and a needed restraint, 
— for if loosened or freely spaced, ii is not broken, — but 
no longer a chain and hardly tell even as a limitation, 
'riie significance is that the poet has a rhythm of thoiighl 
and spirit already sounding somewluM’e within him and in 
bringing it out lie imposes it consciously on his outer 
instrument witfi an imperious sovereignty and does not 
get to it, like the older masters, as the resnll of a faithful 
observance of t?:e metrical harmony. 

Hie other poets use a different, open and force- 
ful outer method, but the same principle emerges in great- 
er or less degree as if by some spiritual necessity. Mere- 
dilh^s poetry belongs to an earlier teehniciue, observes 
faithfully the metrical law, but the subtler thing is already 
coming: some curious turn is given to the beat which per- 
sistently compels it to serve some dominant sfiul-tone of 
the thought and seeing and to dance attendance on that, 
as in the four lines already quoted from ** The Lark As- 
cending,'' or else there is the turn towards long spaces and 
lingering tones where the metrical sound floats and seems 
always on the point of drowning m some deep sea of inner 
intonation, — 
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Through widening charabexu of surprise to where 
Throbs rapture near end that aye recedes. 

Because his touch is infinite and lend^* 

A yonder to all cnd‘<, — 

ix description which mij^ht well be applied to the whole 
drift and cause of this spiritual principle of rhythm, A. E. 
is not a ,tjreat rliytiiinist, he is too preoccupied with his 
vision, more of a triith«seer than a truth-hearer of the 
Spirit, but when the heariiif^ comes, the p'////, somehow 
or other without any expenditure of device the full spiri- 
tual intonation rises up and takes possession of the music, 
— to give one instance only, 

Like winds and waters were her ways : 

They heed not inamomorial cries ; 

They move to their liigh destiiiic‘< 

Beyond the little voice that prays. 

And in Yeats, a supreme artist in iliythm, this spiritual 
intonation is the very secret of all his subtlest melodies 
and harmonies and reveals itself whether in the use of old 
and common metres which cease to be either old or com- 
mon in his hands or in delicate new turns of verse. VVe 
get it in his blank verst, taken at random, — 

A sweet miraculous terrifying sound.— 
or in the mounting flight of that couplet on the flaming 
multitude 

That riso, wing upon wing, flame above flame 
And like a storm cry the ineffable name, 

or heard through the slowly errant footfalls of that other, 

In all poor foolish things that live a day 
Eternal Beauty wandering on her way, — 

but most of all in the lyrical movements, — 

With all the earth and the sky and the water remade, like 
a casket of gold 

For my dream of your image that blossoms, a rose in the 
deeps of my heart. 

There we have, very near to the ear of the sense, that 
inaudible music floating the vocal music, the song un- 
heard, or heard only behind and in the inner silence, to 
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catch some echo of which is the privilege of music hut 
also the highest intention of poetical rhythm. 

Beyond all analysis or set provision of means that is 
the constant attempt to which poetry must move, if this 
new realm is to open to its footsteps, not to suit the metre 
to the intellectual or even the emotional sense or to cast 
it in the moulds of life, but to seize some sound, some 
intonation of the voice of the soul, the lyric or the epic 
chhandas or the large or simple measures of its medita- 
tion and creation, which, as the old Vedic theory would 
say, initiate, roll out and support all the steps of the uni- 
verse. This intoned music in which the outer form be- 
comes an external subtle means and suggestion, but the 
building power is other and brings in a spiritual accom- 
paniment which is the real thing we have to listen to, 
opens at least one line on which we can arrive at that 
greater hearing whose wave can bring with it ihe inspiring 
word of a higher vision. For the musical lone of the older 
poetry is the simply sensuous, the emotional, the thought 
or the life tone with the spiritual cadence as the result of 
some strong intensity of these things, but here is some be- 
ginning of a direct spiritual intonation. 
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BOOK II 
IV 

THK VICTORY OF THi: 1)1 VINK 
LIFK OH DEATH 

1 Sec, I luivc sel before thee tbit, tiav life and good, 
and death and evil. 

2 Life is like a moth which iii summer at nightfall 
turns about a lamp; there it finds at first a fugitive 
joy, but afterwards death. 

3 \\hen lust hath conceived, it bringelh forth sin; 

4 and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death, — 

5 hor the wages of sin is death. — Sin is nothing other 
than man’s act of turning his face away from God 
and himself towards death, 

t> The wicked have called unto them death by theii 
works and their words; they have taken death for 
their friend and have been consumed, they have made 

i) Deuteronomy Xlll. 15.- 2) Zei«ho Aishako.- 3) James 

i. 14, 16.— 4) Roman.s Tl. 23.- 6) Anijelus Silesius.— C) Wis 
domi, 16. 
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alliancfwith him, because of such companionship they 
were worthy. 

* 

* ♦ 

7 There is a way that seemelh right unto a man, bin 

tt the end thereof are the ways of death. — In the w.iy 
of righteousness is life: and in the pathway lliereof 

9 there is no death. — As righteousness tendeth to life, 
so he that pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own death. 

10-11 Heedlessncss is the road of death. — To be heed- 
ful of one’s soul is the way to immortalitj', but hccd- 
lessness is the highway of death. They who perse- 
vere and are heedful shall not perish, but the careless 
are even now as if souls that are dead. 

12 The man that wandereth out of the way of under- 
standing, shall remain in the congregation of the 

13 dead. — That man whose mind attaches itself only to 
sensible objects, death carries away like a torrent 
dragging with it a sleeping village. 

14 Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
He that soweth to his flesh, shall reap corruption: 
but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 

15 reap life everlasting. — For they that are after the flesh, 
do mind the things of the flesh, but they that are 
after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit. To be car- 
nally minded is death, lo be spiritually minded is 
life and peace. 

16 Whosoever has come to know himself, has come 
to the perfect good; but he who by an error of love 
has set his love on the body, remains lost in dark- 


r) Proverbs XIV. 12.— 8) id. XII. 28.-9) id. XI. 19.— 
10) Buddhist Texts. — 1 1) Dhammapada. — 12) Proverbs XXI. 16. — 
13) Uhanmiapuda.— 14) Galatians VI. 7, 8.— 16) Romans VIII 
0 — 16) Hermes, 
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ness and subjected by his senses to the conditions of 
death. ' 

17 The foolish follow after the desires that ate out- 
ward and they fall into the snare of death that 'S 
wide open for them, but the wise man sets his mind 
on the immortal and the certain and longs not here 
below for uncertain and transient things. 

18 When all the desires that trouble the heart have 
lalleii silent, then this mortal puls on immortality, 

19 By the understanding of the impermanence, of 
subjection to grief and of the unreality of substance 
of all formations arises the light of the true wisdom 
and without it there can be no veritable illumination. 
The gate of the Way is found in this understanding. 
Whoever strives not to come to it, is torn into pieces 
by death. 

20 Who goeth into the next world undelivered from 
death, even as here death respecteth nothing, so in 
that world too shall he be its perpetual prey. 

21 The way of life is above to the wise that he may 

22 depart from hell which is beneath. — When the wick- 
ed turneth away from his wickedness and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive. 
Because he considereth and turneth away from all his 
transgressions that he hath committed, he shall surely 
live, he shall not die. 

23 The pure shall not die, but he who leads not the 
spiritual life dies without ceasing. The wise man knows 


17) Katha Upanishad. — 18) id. — 19) Fo-shu-liing-tsan-king. — 
20) ^atapatha Brahmaua.— 21) Rwerbs XV. 24.-22) Eiekiel 
XVIU 27, 28. — 23) IManav.irga 
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this difference and takes pleasure in purity aud.spiri- 

24 tuality; it is his joy to live like the saints.— When one 
follow-, the Way, there is no death upon the earth. 

25 — Death is swallowed up !n victory. 

26 Wh(!n this corruptible shall have pul on incoirnp- 
tion and this mortal shall have pul on iraniorlahty, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is writ- 
ten, “J.)eath is swallowed up in victory.” 

27 The last enemy that shall be destroyed is deaiii. 

I ^ 

* * 

28 Why, O men horn troin the earth, do you yield 
yourselves to death, when it is permitted to you to 
obtain immortality ? keturn to yourselve.s, O you 
who walk in error and languish m ignorance, with- 
draw from the light that is darkness, renounce cor- 

29 ruption, take part in immortality. — Cease to search 
out death with such ardour in the strayings of your 
life, use not the work of your hands to win that 

.50 which shall destroy you. — Forsake your ignorance 
and live. 

31 If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but it ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 

32 ye shall live. — For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruplion and this mortal must put on immortality. 

33 Take me from non-being to being, take me from 
death to immortality. The non-being, it is death ; 
but the being is the immortal. From death take me 
to that which dies not, let me be that which is im- 
mortal. 


24) Lao-Tse.— 25) 1 Corinthians 64. — 26) id. — 27) id. 

XV. 26 . — 287 Hermes. — 29) Wisdom I. 12. — 30) Proverbs IX. 

6. — 3U Romans VUI. 13. — 32) I Corinthians XV, 63. 

33) Brihadaranraka Upanishad. 
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34 O mortal, the enchantress sensuality is dragging 
thee like an untameable hoi-se to the bottom of the 
tomb. Death will suddenly give the rein to thy cour- 
ser and thou shalt not avail to hold her back from 

35 the fatal descent. — Be not taken in the snares of the 
Prince of death, let him not cast thee to the ground 
because thou hast been heedless. 

36-37 Thou hast a name that thou livest and art dead. 
Depart from evil and do good and dwell for ever- 
more. 

38 Aboveall thou must tearthis robe that thou wearest, 
this garment of ignorance which is the principle of 
wickedness, this dark covering, this living death, 
'his tomb which thou earliest about with thee. 

39 When thy soils shall have vanished and thou art 
free of deftxt, thou shalt no more be subject to decay 
and death. 

40 When thou art purified of thy omissions and thy 
pollutions, thou shalt come by that which is beyond 
age and death. 

41-42 Strive forcefully, cross the current.— Cross force- 

43 fully the torrent flood of the world. — To it with good 
heart, O pilgrim, on to that other shore ! 

44 Few among men come to that other shore of de- 
liverance : the common run of mortals only wander 
parallel to its bank. But those vvho are consecrated 
lo Truth and live according to its Law and strive for 
one onlv end, they shall come by that other shore 
and they shall swim across death's impetuous torrent. 

45 Those who are consecrated to Truth shall surely 
gain the other shore and thev shall cross the torrent 
waves of death. 


34) Sadi. — 35) Buddhist Texts. — 36) Revelations III. 1. 

37) Psalms XXXVIl. 27. —38) Hermes.— 39) Dhammapada.— 
40) Buddhist Texts. 41) Dhammapada.— 42) id. — 43) Book of 
Golden Precepts. 44) Dhammapada.— 45) Buddhist Texts. 
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One finds an nnansweiable truth in the theory of 
Karma, — not necessarily in the form the ancients gave to 
it, but in the idea at its centre, — which at once strikes 
the mind and commands the assent of the understanding. 
Nor does the austerer reason, distrustful of first impres- 
sions and critical of plausible solutions, find after the 
severest scrutiny that the more superficial understanding, 
the porter at the gateways of our mentality, has been de- 
ceived into admitting a tinsel guest, a false claimant intf^ 
our mansion of knowledge. There is a solidity at once 
of philosophic and of practicril truth supporting the idea, 
a bedrock of the deepest universal undeniable verities 
against which ihc human mind must ahvavs come up in its 
(.alhomings of die fathomless; in this way indeed does 
the world deal with us, there is a law here which does so 
make itself felt and against which All our egoistic igno- 
rance and self-will and violence dashes up in the end, as 
the old Greek poet said of the haughty insolence and 
prosperous pride I'f man, against the very foundation of 
the throne of Zeus, the marble feet of Themis, the ada- 
mantine bust of Ananke. There is the secret of an eternal 
factor, the base of the unchanging action of the just and 
truthful gods, devandm dhnivdni vratdiii, in the self- 
sufficient and impartial law of Karma. 

This truth of Karma has been alwaysirecognised in 
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the East in one form or else in another ; but to the Bud- 
dhists belongs the credit of havnng qiven to it tlie clearest 
and fullest universal enunciation and the most insistent 
importance. In the West too the idea has constantly 
curred, but in external, in fragmentarv i^limpscs, as the re- 
cognition of a pragmatic truth of experience, and mostly as 
an ordered ethical law or fatality set over against the self- 
will and strength of man : but it was clouded over by 
other ideas inconsistent with any reign of law, vague ideas 
of some superior caprice or of some divine jealousv, that 
was a notiiui of the Greeks, — a blind F'ate or inscrutable 
Necessitv, Auanke, or, later, the mysterious ways of an 
arbitrarv, tliough no doubt an all-wise Providence, And all 
this meant that there was some broken half-glimpse of 
the working of a force, but the law of its working and the 
nature o{ the thing itself escaped the perception, — as in- 
deed it CMuld hardly fail to do, since the mental eye of the 
West, al^sorbed by the passion of life, tried to read the 
workings of the universe in the liglit of the single mind 
and life of man ; but those workings are much too vast, 
ancient, unbrokenly continuous in Time and all-pervad- 
ing in Space, — not in material infinity alone, but in the 
eternal time and eternal space of the soul's infinity, — to 
be read hv so fragmentary a glimmer. Since the eastern 
idea aiul ivimv of the law of Karma was made familiar 
to the modern mentality, one side of it has received an in- 
creasing recognition, perhaps because latterly that mentali- 
ty had been prepared by the great discoveries and genera- 
lisations of Science fora fuller vision of cosmic existence 
and a more ordered and majestic idea of cosmic Law. It 
may be as well then to start from the physical base in 
approaching (his question of Karma, though we may find 
at last that it is from the other end of being, from its 
spiritual summit rather than its material support that we 
must look in order to catch its whole significance — and 1o 
fix also the limits of its significance, 
iS 



Funviamentally, the meaning of Karma is that all 
existence is the working of a universal Energy, a process 
and an action and a building of things by that action, — 
an unbuilding too, but a step to farther building, — that 
all is a continuous cliain in wliich every one link is bound 
indissolubly to the past infinity of numberless links, and the 
whole governed by fixed relations, bv a fixed association of 
cause and effect, present action tin* result of past action as 
future action will be the result of nresent action, all cause 
a working of energy and all effect too a working of energy. 
The moral significance is that all our existence is a put- 
img Old of an energy whidi is in ns and by which we 
are made and as is the nature of the energy which is put 
forth as cause, so shall be that of the energy which returns 
as effect, that this is the universal law and nothing in the 
world can, being of and in our world, escape from its 
governing incidence. That is the philosophical reality of 
the theory of Karma, and that too is the way of seeing 
which has been developed by physical Science. But its 
seeing has been handicapped in the progress to the full 
largeness of its own truth by two persistent errors, first, 
tlic strenuous paradoxical attempt — inevitable and) useful 
no doubt as one experiment of the human reason which 
had to have its opportunity, but foredoomed to failure — 
to explain supraphysical things by a physical formula, 
and a darkening second error of setting behind the univer- 
sal rule of law and as its cause and efficient thf‘ quite oppo- 
site idea of the cosmic reign of Chance. The old notion of 
an unintelligible supreme caprice, — unintelligible it must 
naturally be since it is the working of an unintelligent For- 
ce,— thus prolongL'd its reign and got admission side by 
side with the scientific vision of the fixities and chained 
successions of the universe. 

Being is no doubt one, and Law too may be one; but 
it is perilous to fix from the beginning on one type of 
phenomena with a predetermined will to deduce from that 
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all other phcnuaienon however different in its significance 
and nature. In that way we are bound to distort truth 
into the mould of our own prepossession. Intermediately at 
least we have rather to recognise the old harmonious truth 
of Veda — which also came by this way in its end, its Ve- 
danta, to the conception of the unity of Being, — that there 
are different planes of cosmic existence and therefore too 
of our own existence and in each of them the same pow- 
ers, energies or laws must act in a dillerent type and in 
tinother sense and light of theii elfecluality, First, then, 
we see that if Karma be a universal truth or the universal 
truth of bciii;^, it must be equally true of the inly-born 
mental and moral woilds of our action as m our outward 
rekitions with the physical universe. It is the mental energy 
that we put forth which determines the mental effect, — 
but subject to all the impact of past, present and future 
surrounding circumstance, beCiiuse \vc are not isolated 
powers in the world, but rather our energy a snbordi> 
nate strain and thread of the universal energy. Tlie moral 
energy of our action detennuies simiiaily the nature and 
effect of the moral consequence, but subject too — tiiougii 
to this element the rigid moralist does not give sufticieiil 
consideration, — to llie same incidence of past, present and 
future surrounding circumstance. Th<it this is true of the 
output of physicMl energy, needs nosaying nor any demons- 
tration. We uiiisi recognise these different types and vari- 
ously formulated motions of the one universal Force, and 
it will no do to say from tlie beginning that the measure 
and quality of my iimei being is some result of the out- 
put of a physical energy translated into mental and moral 
energies, —for instance, that my doing a good or a bad 
action or yielding to good or to bad affections and motives 
is at the mercy of my liver, or contained in tlie physical 
germ of my birth, or is tlie effect of my chemical elements 
or determined essentially and ultimately by the disposition 
of the constituent electrons of my brain and nervous sys- 
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tiiin. Whatever dralls my mental and moral being may 
make on the corporeal for its supporting pliysic<d energy 
and however it may be affected by its borrowings, yet it 
is very evident that it uses them for other and larger pur- 
poses, has a supra]>hysical raetlujd, evolves much greater 
motives and signdicances. The moral energy is in itself 
a distinct power, has its own plane of karma, moves me 
even, and that ciiaractenstically, to override my vital and 
physical nature. Forms of one universal Force at bottom 
— or at top — these may be, but in practice they are diffe- 
rent energies and have to be so dealt with — until we can 
find what that universal Force may be in its liigliest pu- 
rest texture .iiid initial power and whether that discovery 
can give us m the perplexities of our nature a unifying 
direction. 

Chance, that vague shadow of an inluute possibility, 
must be banished from the diclionaiy of our peicepiions; 
for of chance we can make noliiing, because it is iiolhiiig. 
Chance does not at all exist ; it is only a word by which 
we cover and excuse oui own ignorance. Science exclu- 
des it from the actual process of physical law ; everything 
there is determined by li.xed cause and relation. But 
when it comes tt) ask why these relations exist and not 
others, why a particular cause is allied to a particular 
elfect, it tinds that it knows nothing whateter .ibout the 
matter ; every actualiscd possibility supposes a number 
of other possibilities that have not actualised but concei- 
vably might have, and it is convenient then to say that 
Chance or at most a dominant probability determines all 
actual happenmg, the chance of evoluiiun, the stumblings 
of a groping mcoiiscient energy wliicli somehow finds 
out some good enough way and lixes itself into a repeti- 
tion of the process. It Inconscience can do the w’orks 
of intelligence, it may not be impossible that chaotic 
Chance should create a universe of law! But this is only a 
reading of our own ignorance into the vyoi kings of the 
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universe, — just as prescicntific man read into the work- 
ings of physical law the caprices of the gods or any other 
jiame for .a sportive Chance vVhether undivine or dressed 
]n divine glories, whether credited with a pliant flexibility 
to the prayers and bribes of man or presented with an 
inmuitable Sphinx face of stone, — but names only in fact 
for his own ignorance. 

And especially when we come to the pressing needs 
of our moral and spiritual being, no theon ot chance or 
probability will serve at all. Here Science, physical in iier 
basis, does not help except to point out to a certain degree 
the ellects of my physicalily on my moral being or of my 
moral action on my physicality: for anything else of just 
illumination or useful purpose, sl;e stumbles and splashes 
about in the quagmiie of her own nescience. Earthquake 
and eclipse she can interpret and predict, but not my mo- 
ral and spiritual becoming, but only attempt to explain 
its phenomena when they have happened by imposing 
polysyllables and fearful and wonderful laws of patliolo- 
gy, morbid heredity, eugenics aiul what not of loose fum- 
bling, which touch only the draggled skirts of the lowest 
psycho-physical being. But here I need guidance more 
than anywliere else and must have the recognition of a 
law, the high line of a guiding order, 'fo know the law 
of my moral and spiritual being is at first and last more 
imperative for me than to learn the ways of steam and 
electricity, for without these outA’ard advantages i can 
grow in my inner manhood, but not witliuut some notion 
of moral and spiritual law. Action is demanded of me 
and I need a rule for my action : something 1 am urged 
inwardly to become which 1 am not yet, and t would 
know what is the way and law, what the central power or 
many conflicting powers and what the height and possible 
range and perfection of my becoming. That surely much 
more than the rule of electrons or the possibilities of a 
more omnipotent physical machinery and more powerful 
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explosives is the real human question. 

Tlie Buddhists' mental and moral law of Karma comes 
m at this da&cult point with a clue and an opening. As 
Science fills our mind willi the idea of a universal govern- 
ment of Law in the physical and outward world and in 
our relations with Nature, tnough she leaves l)ehind it ail 
a great unanswered query, an agnosticism, a blank of some 
other ungrasped Infinite, — here covered by the concept 
of Chance, — the Fiiiddhist conception too fills the spaces 
of our mental and moral being with the same sense of a 
government of mental and luoial Law : but this too erects 
behind that Law a great unanswered query, an agnosticism, 
the blank of an ungrasped InfiniJe. But here iht* covering 
word is more grandly intangible; it is the mysteiy of Nir- 
vana. This Infinite is figured in both cases by the more in- 
sistentand positive type of mind as an Inconscience, — but 
material in the one, in the other aspivitu<xl infinite zero, — 
but by the more prudent or flexible thinkers siitiply as an 
unknowable. The difference is that the unknown of Science 
is something mechanical to which mechanically we re- 
turn by physical dissolution or laya^ but the unknown of 
Buddhism is a Permanent beyond the Law to whicli we 
return spiritually by an effort of sell-suppressioii, of self- 
1 enunciation and, at the latest end, of self-extinction, by .i 
mental dissolution of the Idea which maintains the law of 
relations and a moral dissolution of the world-desire which 
keeps up the stream of successions of the universal action. 
This is a rare and an austere metaphysics ; but to its dis- 
couraging grandeur W ii are by no means compelled to give 
assent, for it is neither self-evident nor inevitable. It is by 
no means so certain that a high spiritual negation of what 
1 am is my only possible road to perfection; a high spiri- 
tual affirmation and absolute of what I am may be also 
a feasible way and gate. This nobly glacial or blissfully 
void idea of a Nirvana, because it is so overwhelmingly 
a negation, cannot finally satisfy the human spirit which 
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is drawn persistently to some highest positive and affir- 
mation of itself and only uses negations by the way the 
better to rid itself of wliat comes in as an obstacle to its 
‘^elf-finding. To the everlasting No the living being may 
resign itself by an effort, a sorrowful or^a superb turning 
upon itself and existence, but the everlasting Yes is its na- 
tive attraction ; our spiritual orientation, the magnetism 
that draws the soul, is to eternal Being and not to eternal 
Non-Being, 

Nevertheless ceitaln essential and needed clues are 
there in the theory of Karma. And first, there is this as- 
surance, this firm ground on which I can base a sure 
tread, that in the mental and moral world as in llie phy- 
aeal univcise theie is no chaos, fortuitous rule of chance 
or mert^ probabilitv, hut an ordered h2nergy at work which 
assiues its will by law and fixed relation and steady suc- 
cession and the links of ascertainable cause and effectua- 
lity. To be assured that there is au ali-pervading mental 
law and an all-pervading moral law, is a great gain, a 
supporting foundation. That in the mental and moral as 
in the physical world what 1 sow iu the proper soil, I 
shall assuredly reap, is a guarantee of divine government, 
of equilibrium, of cosmos ; it not only grounds life upon 
an adamant underbase of law, but by removing anarchy 
opens the way to a greater liberty. But there is the pi>s- 
sibility that if this Energy is all, 1 may only be a creation 
of an imperative Force and all my acts and becomings a 
chain of determination over which I can have no real 
control or chance of mastery. That view wouM! resolve 
everything into predestination of Karma, and the result 
might satisfy my intellect but would be disastrous to the 
greatness of my spirit. I should be a slave and puppet of 
Karma and could never dream of being a sovereign of 
myself and my existence. But here there comes in the 
second step of the theory of Karma, that it is the Idea 
which creates all relations. All is the expression and ex- 



pansion of the Idea, sar7*ainvijudna*viirimhhitam\ Then 
I can by the will, the energy of the Idea in me develop 
the form of what 1 am and arrive at the harmony of 
some greater idea than is expressed In my pre.ocnt mould 
ai^ h^ance. 1 can aspire to a nobler expansion. Still, if 
\hh Idea thing in itself, without any base but its own 
spontaneous power, none originating it. no knower, no 
Purusha and Lord, I may be only a form of the univer- 
sal Idea and myself, my soul may have no independent 
existence or initiation. But there is too this third step that 
I am a soul developing and persisting in the paths of the 
universal Energy and (hat in niy&elf is the seed of all my 
crealion. What I have become, 1 have made myself by 
tile suiiTs past idea and action, its inner and outer karnut; 
what I will to be, I can make myself by present and futu- 
re idea aud action. And finally, there is this last supreme 
liberating step that both the Idea and its Karma may have 
their origin in the free spirit and by arriving at myseli by 
experience and self-finding I can exalt my state beyond 
all bondage of Karma to spiritual freedom. These are the 
four pillars of the complete theory of Karina. They are 
also the four (luihs (a* the dealings of Self with Nature. 
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AJ^O\’K THF: (iCN’AS 

The clwtinrtions Ivuvecn the Soul and Nature rapid* 
ly drawn in the verses of ^the twelfth chapter by a few 
decisive epithets and brief packed eliaractcrisations of 
their separate power and functioning, the distinction es« 
pecially l^etween the embodied soul subjected to tlie at> 
tion of Nature by its enjoyment of her gwnas, qualities 
or modes and the Supreme Soul, who dwells enjoying 
the giinas, but not subject because it is itself beyond 
them, is the basis on which the Gita founds its whole 
idea of the liberated being made one in the conscious 
law of its existence with the Divine. That liberation, that 
oneness, that putting on of the divine nature, scidharmya ^ 
it declares to be the very essence of spiritual freedom and 
the whole significance of immortality. To be immortal 
was never held by the ancient spiritual teaching to con*^ 
sist merely in a personal survival of the death of the 
body, for all beings are immortal in that sense and it is 
only the forms that perish ; even those who do not arrive 
at liberation, live through the cycles, exist still involved 
in the Brahman during their dissolution and are born 
again in the appearance of a new cycle. Pralaya, the end 
of a cycle of aeons, is the tcmporaiw disintegration of a 
universal form of existence and of all the individual 



forms which move in its rounds, but that is only a mo- 
mentary pause, an interval followed by a new creation in 
vvliich they reappear* The^dealh of the body is also a 
pralaya, — the Gita will presently use the word in the 
sense of this death, pralayam yaii dchabliriff the soul 
bearing the body comes to a pralaya,*’ a disintegration of 
that body with which its ignorance identified its being 
and which now dissolves into the natural elements j but 
the soul itself persists and attiM an inicrval resumes in a 
new body formed from those elements its round of births 
in the cycle, just as after the interval of pause and cessa- 
tion the universal Being resumes his endless round of the 
cyclic aeons. To be immortal is something ddferent from/ 
this survival ol death and constant recmrence ; ii is to; 
reach that supreme status of being in which the Spirit; 
knows ils(df to l^e superior to deatli and birth, not condi- 
tioned by the nature of its manifestation, infinite, im- 
perishable, immutably eternal, immortal because never 
being born it never dies. The divine Purnsholtama, who 
is the supreme Lnrd and supreme Brahman, possesses 
for ever this immortal eternity and is not afft^cled by liis 
taking up a body or by his continuous assumption of 
universal being because he exists always in this self-know- 
ledge ; his very nature is to be conscious of his own 
eternity. He is here the Inhabitant of all bodies, but as 
the unborn in every body, not limited in his conscious- 
ness by that manifestation, not identified with the physical 
uatuie which 1 k‘ assumes ; for t!>at is only a minor cir- 
cumstance of his universal activised play of existence. 
Liberation, immoitality is to live in this conscious eternal 
being of the Purushottaiiia, 

But to arrive at this greater spiritual immortality the 
embodied being must cease to live according to the law 
of (he lower nature and, must put on the* law of the 
Divine's supreme way of existence which is in fact the 
real law of its own eternal being; ib the spiritual evolu- 
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tion ol its bccuiiiitij' it must j^row into the likeness ol the 
Divine. And this gieat thing, to rise fr(nn the human into 
the divine nature, we can only do by an efi'ort of God- 
ward knowledge, will and adoration, For the soul put 
forth by the Divine as his portion or representative in 
the workings of universal Nature is obliged by the charac- 
ter of those workings, avafani prnkrilervafiit, to identify 
itself with her limiting conditions, to identify itself with 
life, mind <md body to the oblivion ul its inner spiriiual 
reality. 1’o get back to self-knowledge and to the know- j 
ledge ol the real as distinct from llie apparent relations of| 
the soul with Nature, lo know God and oiinselves andt 
the world with a spiritual and no lunger with a physical| 
or e.xternalised knowledge, through the deepest tiuth of the* 
inner soul-consciousness and not through tlic misleading 
phenomenal knowledge of the sense-mind and the outward 
understanding, is an indispensable means of this perfection. 
Perfection cannot come without self-knowledge and (jod- 
knowledge and a spiritual attitude towards our natural 
existence, and that is why the ancient wisdom hud so 
much stress on salvation by knowledge, — which is not 
an intellectual cognuance of things, but a growing of the 
mental being into a greater spiritual consciousness. The 
soul’s salvation cannot come withoiil the soul’s perfection, 
without its glowing into the divine nature ; the impartial 
Divine will not elleet it tor us by an arbitrary act of ca- 
price or a special sanad of his f.ivour. Divine works are 
effective for salvation because they lead us towards this 
perfection and to a knowledge of self and nature and God 
by a growing unity with the inner Master of our being, 
divine love because by it we grow into the likeness of the 
sole and supreme object of our love and call down the 
answering love of the Divine to flood us with the light of 
his knowledge and the uplifting power and purity of his 
eternal being. Therefore, says the Gita, this is the supre- 
me knowledge and tKe highest of all knowings because 
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it leads lu the In^'host pertection and ^pinlua! status*, 
pariitn i,iUdliim, and brings tlio soul to likeness with the 
Divine, sddharutya. It is the eternal wisdom, the great 
spiritual experience by which all the sages alt.iined tu 
that highest perfection, grew into one lau of being with 
the Divine and live for ever in liis eternity, not born in 
the creation, not troubled liy the anguish of the universal- 
dissolution, in other words, this perfection, this sniZ/mr- 
is the wa\ ot iiniuortalily. 

The soul of man could not grow into the likeness of 
the Divine, if it were not in its secret being one in es- 
sence with the Divine and part and parcel of his divinity: 
it could not be oi become unniortai if it were ineicly a 
creature of mental, vital and physical Nature. But all 
existence is a manifestation ot the divine Spirit, and that 
which is within us is too spirit of the eternal Spirit. We 
have come indeed into the lower material nature and 
are under its iiiilucncc, but we have come there from the 
supreme spiritual nature: thii^nferior imperfect status is 
only our apparent, but our real being. Die KlernaM 
puts all this movement forth as his self-creatum; he iJ 
the Father and Mother of the universe. The subsiancq 
of the infinite Idea, the Mahad Brahman, is the womn 
into which he casts tlic seed of his self-conception ; a| 
the Over-Soul he casts it, as the Mother, the Nature-Souli 
the Energy filled with his conscious power he receives i 
into (his infinite substance of being as Idea, into thi! 
Vast of self-conception and develops there the divint|| 
embryo into mental and physical form of existence bonl’|,’ 
from the original act of conceptive creation. All that is 
is born from that act of creation ; but that which is born 
is only finite idea and form of being. For the Spirit is 
eternal and superior to all its manifestation ; Nature is 
eternal without beginning in the spirit and proceeds 
for ever with the rhythm of the*cycles by act of creation 
and act of cessation ; the Soul too which lakes on this 
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or that form in Nature, is no less eternal than she, anddi 
tibhdv apt : but in Nature it follows the round of the 
cycles, while in the Eternal from which it proceeds into 
them, it is raised abo\'e the terms of birth and deallu 
What makes the difference, then, whrd gels the soul into 
the appearance ol biith and death and bondage, — for it 
ib only an appearance, — is a self-obhvious identihcalion 
with the modeh of Nature in ihe limited action of this 
lower mutivily, with this seh-wrappcd ego*bounded knot 
ol action of the mind, life and body. To rise above the 
inodes of Nature is indispensable, if we are to gel back 
in our conscious being from the obsessing power of the? 
lower action and pul on the free nature of the spirit inJ 
its eternal immortality. That condition oi the sddharmya\ 
is what the Gita next proceeds to develop ; it has already 
alluded U> it and laid down the condition, iraigtinydfila^ 
with a biief empliasis in a previous chapter, but it has 
now to indicate more precisely what are these modes, 
how they bind the soul and keep it back from spiritual 
freedom and what is meant by rising above the modes of 
Nature. 

The modes of Nature are ail qualitative in tlieir 
sence and are called for that reason its gunas or qualities, i 
In any spiritual conception of the universe this must be 
so, because the connecting medium between spirit and 
matter must be psyche or soul power and the primary 
action psychological and qualitative, not physical and 
quantitative; for quality is the immaterial, the more- 
spiritual element in all the action of the universal Energy. ; 
I’lie predominance of physical Science has accustomed 
us to a different view of Nature, because there the first 
thing that strikes us is the importance of the quantitative 
aspect of her workings and her dependence for the crea- 
tion of forms on quantitative combinations and disposi- 
tions, — although now the discovery that matter is rather 
substance or act of cnergv than energy a motive power 
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of or actinj* on self-existent material subsUnce has led to 
some revival of an older reading of universal Nature. 
The analysis of the ancient Indian thinkers allowed for 
the quantitative action of Nature, iiulfrd, but that it re- 
garded as proper to its more obiectivc formally executive 
working, while the iiieativcly executive power which dis- 
poses things according to the quality of their being and 
energy, sKuihUdva, is the primary determinant and 

underlies all the outer ipialitative dispositions. In the 
basis of the physical world this is only not apptircnt be- 
cause there the underlying ideativc spirit, the Mahad 
Brahman, is overlaid and hidden up by the movement ot 
matter and material energy ; but even there the miracu- 
lous results of the combinations of the quantities of ele- 
ments admits of no explanation if there is not a variative 
quality, or let us say at once, a secret ideative capacity of 
the energy, — even if we suppose the energy and its idea, 
bmldlii, to be itself mechanical in its nature, — which 
fixes the mathematic of its outer dispositions, while in 
the vital and mental existence qualify openly appears as 
the primary power and amount of energy is only a secon- 
dary factor. But in fact the menial, the vital, the physical 
existence are all subject to the limitations of quality and 
governed by its determinations. Only the Spirit, which 
by the power of its idea-being and its idea-force, called 
iiuiliat or vijtidna, fixes these conditions, is not so deter- 
mined. not subject to any limitations of quality because 
its immeasurable and indeterminable infinity is superior 
to the modes which it develops and uses for its creation. 

But, again, the whole quantitative action of Nature, 
so infinitely intricate in its detail and variety, is figured 
as cast into the mould of three general modes of quality 
everywhere present, intertwined, almost inextricable, sal- 
tu'a, rajas, Uimas, These modes are described in the Gita 
only by their psychological action in man, or incidentally 
in things such as food according as they produce a psy- 
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chological effect on human beings. !f we look for a more 
general definition, we shall perhaps catch a glimpse of it 
in the symbolic idea of Indian religion which attributes 
each of these qualities respectively to one member of the! 
cosmic Trinity, sattwa to the preserver Vishnu, rajas t(» 
the creator Brahma, tamas to the destroyer Kudra. Look* 
ing behind this idea for the rationale of this ascription, 
we might define the three modes or qualities in terms of 
the iiK^tion of the universal Energy as Nature's three 
concomitant and mscparable powers of equilibrium, kine- 
sis and inertia. But that is only their appearance in terms 
of the external action of For(‘e, and if wc regard cons- 
C'onsness and force as twin terms of the one Existence, 
always coexistent iu the redity of being, however in the 
primal outward phenomenon of material Natuie light of 
consriouraiess may seem to disappear in a vast action of 
nescii iit nnilkiinined energy, while ai an opposite pole of 
spiritual quiescence action of force ni<iv seem to disappear 
in the stillness of the observing or witness conscicnisness, 
— these aie the two extremes of an apparently separated 
Punisha and Prakrili, though each really onlv conceals its 
eternal mate in the depths of its own characteristic way 
of being, — then we must find a corresponding psychologi- 
cal power of the?>e three modes which informs their more 
outward executive action. On (heir psychological side the 
three qualities may be defined, tamas as Nature's power of 
nescience, rajas as her power of active seeking ignorance 
enlightened by desire and impulsion, sattwa as her power 
of possessing and self-possessing knowledge. 

The three qualitative modes of Nature are inextrica- 
bly intertwined in all cosmic existence. Tamas, the princi- 
ple of inertia, is a passive and inert nescience which suf- 
fers all shocks and contacts without any effort of mastering 
response and by itself would lead to a disintegration of 
the whole action of the energy, but it is driven by the 
kinetic power of rajas and even in the nescience of Matter 
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principle of knovvledifc. Material enerijy appear to he 
tamasic in its basic action, w/c?. ncsciettf, niechanic, dis- 
integrative, but it is dominated hv a Imc-e f‘'aTe and impnh 
sion of rajasic kinesis which drives it, oven in and even by 
its dispersion and disint(\gralion, in hmld and creatf- and 
by a sattwic ide«iti\'e rltmieij; m st^ force which always 
imposing a hannonv and preservative order on its two 
opposite tendencies, l?aias, the princij^le of creative en- 
deavour and impulsion in Frakriti, kinesis, prnunV//, ap- 
pears more evidently a> a passion of seeking and desire 
and action in the dominant character of life, — for that is 
the natuie of all vital exi^-dence, — and w(Hild lead by itself 
t<'> a 4.^ersistciu but al\va3\s mutable and unstable life and 
activity and creation without any settled result ; but met 
on one side by the disintegrating powei ot tamas with 
death and decav and inertia, its ignorant action is on the 
other side of its functioning settled and harmonised and 
sustained by the power of sattwa, subconscienl in the 
lower forms of life, conscienl in the emergence of menta- 
lity. Sattwa, the principle of understanding knowledge 
and of according assimilation, measure and equilibrium, 
which by itself would lead only to some lasting concord 
of fixed and luminous harmonies, is in the motions of 
this world im[K‘!led to follow the mutable strife and action 
of the eternal kinesis and constantly overpowered or hed- 
ged in V)y the forces of inertia and nescience. This is the 
appearance of a world governed by th«" interlocked and 
mutually limited play of the three (jualitativc modes of 
Nature. 

The Gita applies this generalised analysis of the uni- 
versal Energy to the psychological nature of man in its 
relation to his bondage to Nature and the realisation of 
spiritual freedom, Sattwa, it tells us, is by the purity of 
its quality a cause of light and illumination and by virtue 
of that purity it produces no disease or morbidity or suf- 
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fering in the nature. Whenever into all the doors in the 
body there comes a flooding of light, — as when the doors 
and windows of a house are opened to sunshine — a light 
of understanding, perception and knowledge, and the 
intelligence is alert and illumined, the senses quickened, 
the whole mentality satisfied and full of brightness and 
the nervous being calmed and filled with an illumined 
ease and clarity, prasadn, one should understand that 
there has been a great increase and uprising of the sattwic 
guna in the nature. For knowledge and ease and pleasure 
and happiness are the results of satlwa. This pleasure is 
not only the satisfaction which an inner clarity of satis- 
fied percention brings with it, but all delight and content 
produced bv a possession, an accord or an adequate ad- 
juslmeni of th** soul in itself or as between the soul and 
the surrounding nature or the objects of its perception. 

Rajas, again, the Gita tells us, has fi>r its ej^sence 
attraction of liking and longing ; it is a child of the 
attachment of the soul to the desire of objects, boni 
from the nature’s thirst for an unpossessed satisfaction ; 
it is therefore full of unrest and fever and lust and greed 
and excitement, a thing of seeking impulsions, and all 
these things mount in us when this guna increases ; it is 
the force of desire which motives all ordinary personal 
initiative of action and the movement of stir and seeking 
and propulsion in our Nature which is the impetus to- 
wards adion and works, pmvrifii. Rajas, then, is evidently 
the kinetic force in the modes of Nature. Its fruit is the 
lust of action, but also grief, pain, all kinds of suffering, 
because it lias no right possession of its object, — desire 
in fact implies non-possession, — and even its pleasure of 
acquired possession is troubled and unstable because it 
has not clear knowledge and does not know how to pos- 
sess nor can find the secret of accord and right enjoyment. 
All the ignorant and passionate seeking of life belongs 
to the rajasic mode of Nature* Tamas, finally, is born of 
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ignorance and its fruit too is ignorance. It is the darkness 
of tainas which obscures knowledge and causes all con- 
fusion and delusion ; therefore it is the opposite of sattvva, 
for the essence of -:.!(\va enlightenment, prnkeiffi, and 
the essence of lamns i'- ah-ence of light, nescience, <iprn- 
ka<;a. But tainas brings tt)o negligence of action as well 
as the negligence of error, inattention and misunder- 
standing or nominderstanding ; indolence, languor and 
sleep belong (o this guna ; therefore it is the opposite of 
rajas, for the essence of rajas is movement and impulsion 
and kinesis, pruvritti, but the essence of lamas is inertia, 
(ipravntH, Tamas is inertia of nescience and inertia of 
inaction, a doiible negative. 

These three qualities of Nature are evidently present 
and active in all human beings and none can be said to 
be devoid of or free from any one of them ; for all men ^ 
have in them in whatever degree the rajasic impulse of^ 
desire and activity and the sattwic boon of light and hap-| 
piness, some balance, some adjustment of mind to itself | 
and its surroundings and objects, and all have their share 
of tamasic incapacity and ignorance or nescience. But ' 
these qualities are not constant in any man in the quan- 
titative action of their force or in the combination of 
their elements ; they are variable and in a continual state 
of mutual impact, displacement and interaction ; now 
one leads, now another increases and predominates, and 
each subjects us to its characteristic action and conse- 
quences, Only by a general and ordinary predominance 
of one or other of the qualities can a man be said to be 
either sattwic or rajasic or tamasic in his nature ; but 
this can only be a general and not an exclusive or abso- 
lute description. The three qualities are a triple power 
which by their interaction determine the character and 
disposition and through that and its various motions the 
actions of the natural man. But this triple power is a 
triple cord of bondage, "The three gunas born of Prak* 
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riti" says (he Gila “bind in the body the imperishable 
dweller in the body ',. In a certain sense we can see at once 
that there must be this bondage in following the action 
of the gunas, for they are all limited by their finite of 
quality and operation and cause limitation. Tamas is on 
both its sides ait incapacity and therefore very obviously 
binds to limitation; raj asic desire as an initiator of action 
is a more positive power, but still we can see well enough 
that desire with its limiting and engrossing hold on man 
must always be a bondage. But how does sattwa, the;, 
power of knowledge and happiness, become a bondage? 1 
It so becomes because it is a principle of mental nature, 
a principle of limited and limiting knowledge and of a 
happiness which depends upon right following or attain- 
ment of this or that object or else on particular states of 
the mentality. Other is the infinite spiritual knowledge 
and the free self-existent delight of sj>iritual being. 

But then there is the question, how does the infinite! 
and imperishable spirit come thus to confine itsell to this* 
lower action of Prakriti and undergo this bondage and 
how is it not, like the supreme spirit of whicli it is a por- 
tion, free in its infinity even while enjoying the self-limi- 
tations of its active nature ? The reason, says the Gita, is| 
attachment to the gunas and the result of their workings.! 
Sattwa, it says, itlaches to happiness, rajas attaches toj 
action, tamas cowiing up the' knowledge attaches to ne-i 
gligence of error and inaction. Or again, “sattwa binds by 
attachment to knowledge and attachment to happiness, 
rajas binds the embodied spirit by attachment to works, 
tamas binds by negligence and indolence and sleep." 
In other words, the soul by attachment to the enjoyment 
of the gunas and their results concentrates its conscious- 
ness in the lower and outward action of life, mind and 
body in Nature and becomes oblivious of its own greater 
consciousness behind in the spirit which is the free cons- 
ciousness ot the liberating Parasha. Evidently, we have in 
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ordertobeliberiitodaiid perfect to get back from tin* giinas^ 
and above them to that free spiritual consciousness. But 
this would seem to imply a cessation of all action, since 
all natural action is done by Ihegunas, by Natme thiougli 
her modes of being ; the soul cannot act by it can 
only act through Nature, and yet the Gila insists upon 
the necessity of action. Hoie comes in the unportance* 
of its insistence on the abandonment of the liuits, lor it : 
is the desire ol the fruits which is the most potent cause 
of the soul's bondage and by abandoning it the son) can 
be free inaction. Ignorance is the result of tamasic action, 
pain of rajasic action, pain of reaction, disuppoiiitinent, 
dissatislaclioii or transience, and therefore in .ittaclimcnt 
to the fruits of tnis kind of action attended with these 
undesirable things there is no prolit. But of action rightly 
done the Iriiil is pine and sattwic, the inner result is 
knowledge and happiness ; yet attachment to these things 
too must be abandoned, first, because in the mind they 
arc limited and limiting things and, secondly, because, 
since sattwa is constantly entangled with and besieged by 
rajas and tamas which may at any moment overcome it, 
there is a perpetual insecurity in their lemiru. But, even 
if one IS free ironi attachment to the fruit, there may be an 
attachment to the action itself, either lor its own sake, the 
essential rajasic bond, or owing to a lax subjection to the 
drive ot Nature, the tainasic, or for the sake of the attrac- 
ting rightness of the action, which is the sattwic attaching 
cause powertul over the virtuous man or the man of 
knowledge. And here evidently the resource is in that^ 
other iiijuiicliun of the Gita, to give up the action itself | 
to the Lord of works and be only a desireless and eqiial-l 
minded instrument of his will. 'I'o see that the modes of , 
Nature are the whole agency and cause of action and to | 
know and turn to that which is supreme above the gunas, \ 
IS the way to rise .ibove the lower nature and attain to | 
the nature and status ol the Divine, u>ait4ihav(4, by which 
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free from subjection to birth and death an<l their con-f 
comitants, decay, old age and suffering, the liberated soul' 
shall enjoy in the end the eternal immortality. 

But what, asks Arjuna, are the signs of such a man, 
what his action and how is he said even in action to be 
above the three gunas ? 'Hie sign, says Krishna, is that 
equality of which I have so constantly spoken ; the siguj 
is that inwardly he regards happiness and suffering alike,: 
gold and mud and stone as of equal value and that toj 
him the pleasant and the unpleasant, praise and blame, 
honour and insult, the faction of his Iriends and the fac-. 
tion of his enemies are equal things. He is standfast in^ 
a wise imperturbable and immutable inner calm and 
quietude. He initiates no action, but leaves all action to 
be done by the gunas of Nature. Sattwa, rajas or tamas 
may rise or cease in his outer mentality and physical 
being with their results of enlightenment, impulsion to 
works or inaction and the clouding over of the mental 
and nervous being, but he does not rejoice when this acis 
or that ceases or on the other hand abhor and shrink 
from the action or the cessation. He has seated lnmselt| 
ill the conscious light of another principle than llie iia-; 
fure of the gunas and that greater consciousness remains 1 
steadfast in him, above these things and unshaken by their * 
action like the sun above clouds to one wJio has risen 
into a higher atmosphere. He from that height sees thalf 
it is the gunas that are in action, that their storm and : 
calm are only a movement of Prakrili ; he himself is im-', 
movable above and his spirit does not participate in that > 
shifting mutability. This is the impersonality of the Brah* 
mic status ; for that higher principle, that greater wide 
high-seated consciousness, kiilastha, is the immutable 
Brahman. 

But still there is evidently here a double status and 
a session of the being between two opposites, a liberated 
status in the immutable bclf or Brahman watching the 
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action of an unliberaled tnnlable Nature, Akshara and 
Kshara. Is tliere no greater status, no principle of more 
absolute perfection, or is this division the highest cons- 
ciousne^ possible in the body, and is the end of Yoga to 
drop the mutable nature and the gunas born of the body 
by dropping this embodiment and disappear into llie im- 
personality of the Brahman ? Is that luya or dissolution 
of the individual Purusha the greatest liberation ? There 
is, it would seem, sometliing else ; for tlie Gita says at 
the close, always returning to this one final note, “He also 
who loves and strives after Me with an undeviating love 
and adoisition, passes beyond the three gunas and he too 
is prepared for becoming the Brahman." This “I” is the 
Purushottama who is the foundation of Brahman and of 
immortality and imperishable spiritual being and of the 
eternal dharma and an utter bliss of happiness. There is aj 
status then which is greater than the peace of the Brahman! 
watching unmoved the strife of the gunas ; there is a 
highest spiritual experience and foundation above the, 
immutability of the Brahman in which there is an elernalj 
dharma greater than the rajasic impulsion to works, fira-i 
vritti, an absolute delight ot being which is untouched by 
rajasic suffering and beyond the sattwic happiness, and 
it is found and possessed by dwelling in the being of the 
Purushottama. But since it is acquired by bhakti, its 
status must be that divine delight, Ananda, in which is 
experienced the union of utter love* which is the crown! 
of bhakti, and to rise into that Ananda and unity must! 
be the completion of spiritual perfection and the fulfil- 
ment of the eternal immortalising dharma. 


NiralishayaprmAtpadatioam dnandatattumm. 



The Synthesis of Yog^a 


THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LVIII 
THK ELEMENTS OF PERFECTION 

When the self is puriBed of the wrong and confused 
action of the instrumental Nature and liberated into its 
self-existent being, consciousness, power and bliss and 
the Nature itself liberated from the tangle of this lowei^ 
action of the struggling gunas and the dualities into the' 
high truth of the divine calm and the divine action, thenj 
spiritual perfection becomes possible. Purification andi 
freedom are the indispensable antecedents of perfection.! 
A spiritual self-perfection can only mean a growing into 
oneness with the nature of divine being, and therefore ac- 
cording to our conception of divine being will be the aim, 
effort and method of our seeking after this perfection. To 
the Mayavadin the highest or-rather the only real truth of 
being is the impassive, impersonzil, , self-aware Absolute and 
therefore to grow into an impassive calm, impeteonality 
and pure self-awareness of spirit is his idea of perfection 
and a rejection of cosmic and individual being and a set- 
tling into silent self-knowledge is his way. To the Bud- 
dhist for whom the highest truth is a negation of being, a 
recognition of the impermanence and sorrow of being 
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nnd tlie disastrous nullity of desire and a dissolution of 
egoism^ of the upholding associations of the Idea and the 
succe«^sions of Karma are the perfect way. Other ideas of 
the Highest are less negative; each according to its own 
idea leads towards some likeness to the Divine, sMrii^ya, 
and each finds its own way, such as the love and worship 
of the Bhakta and the growing into the likeness of the 
Divine bv love. Bnt for the integral Yoga perfection will| 
mean a divine spirit and a divine nature which will sdmit^^ 
of a, divine relation and action in the world; it will mean , 
also in its entirety a div-inising of the whole nature, a re-| 
jection of all its wrong knots of being and action, but4 
no rejection of any part of our being or of any field of our ^ 
action. The approach to perfection must be therefore a| 
large and complex movement and its results and workings^ 
will have an infinite and varied scope. We must fix in ; 
order to find a clue and method on certain essential and 
fundamental elements and requisites of perfection, sidilhi; 
for if these are secured, alt the rest will be found to be only 
their natural development or particular workingAVe may 
cast these elements into six divisions, interdependent on 
each other to a great extent but still in a certain way 
naturallv successive in their order of attainment. The 
movement will start from a basic equality of the soul and 
mount to an ideal action of the Divine through our per- 
fected being in the largeness of the Brahmic unity, 

The first jiecessity is some fundamental poise of the/ 
soul both in its essential and its natural being regarding^, 
and meeting the things, impacts and workings of Nature/^ 
this poise we shall arrive at by growing into a perfect ' 
equality, sdntaUh The self, spirit or Brahman is one in alb 
and therefore one to all; it is, as is said in the Gita which ? 
has developed fully this idea of equality aful indicated its 
experience on at least one side of equality, the equal 
Brahman, samam Brahma \ the Gita even goes so far an 
one passage as to identify equality and yoga, $amaiwamyoga 
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uchyaie. That is to say, equality is the sign of unity with;' 
the Brahman, of becoming Brahman, of growing into an| 
undisturbed spiritual poise of being in the Infinite. Its' 
importance can hardly be exaggerated; for it is the sign 
of our having passed beyond the egoistic determinations 
of our nature, of our having conquered our enslaved res- 
ponse to the dualities, of our having ti’anscended the shift- 
ing turmoil of the gunas, of our having entered into the 
calm and peace of liberation. Equality is a term of cons-i 
ciousness which brings into the whole of our being and 
nature the eternal tranquillity of the Infinite. Moreover, it 
is the condition of a securely and perfectly divine action^ 
the security and largeness of the cosmic action of the Infi- 
nite is based upon and never break- down or forfeits its 
eternal tranquillity. That too must be the character of 
tlie perfect spiritual action; to be equal and one to all 
things in spirit, understanding, mind, heart and natural 
consciousnesis, — even in the most physical consciousness, 
— and to make all their workings, whatever their outward 
adaptation to the thing to be done, always and imminu- 
ably full of the divine equality and calm must be its in- 
most principle. That may be said to be the passive or 
basic, the fundamental and receptive side of equality, butj 
there is also an active and possessive side, an equal bliss j 
which can only come when the peace of equality is foun- ; 
ded and which is the beatific flower of its fullness. 

The next necessity of perfection is to raise\all the?,, 
active parts of the human nature to that highest condition^' 
and working pitch of their power and capacity, shakH, atf 
which they become capable of being divihised into tru4 
instruments of the free, perfect, spiritual and divine action.| 
For practical purposes we may take the understanding, 
the heart, the prana and the body as the four members 
of onr nature which have thus to be prepared, and we have 
to find the constituent terms of their perfection. Also 
there is the dynamical force in us (virya) of the tempera 
went,, character and soul nature, which makes 



the power of our members effective in action and giveS; 
them their type and direction ; this has to be freed fromi 
its limitations* enlarged, rounded so that the whole man-^ 
hood fn us may become the basis of a divine manhood^ 
when the Purusha, the real Man in ns, the divine Soul, 
sliall act fully in this human instrument and shine fully 
tlirough this human vessel. To divinize tlie perfected oa-j^ 
ture we have to cal! in the divine Power or Shakti to 
place our limited human energy so that this may be sha*|! 
ped into the image of and filled with the force of a greater 
infinite energy, dahl f>rafxrift\ hha^iViVaii $haldL 1 hiS| 
perfection will grow in the measure in which wc can| 
surrender ourselves, first, to the guidance and then t()the|‘ 
direct action <>( that Power and of the Master of our ’ 
being and our works to whom it belongs, and for this ^ 
purpose faith is the essential, faith Is the great motor- ; 
power of our being in our aspirations to perfection, — 
liere, a faith in God and the Shakti which shall begin 
in the heart and understanding, but shall take possession 
of all our nature, all its consciousness, ail its dynamic 
motive-force. Thc^^e four things are the essentials of this 
second element of perfection, the full powers the mem- 
bers of the instrumental nature, the perfected clynamis 
of the soul nature, the assumption of them into the action 
of the divine Power, and a perfect faith in all our mem- 
bers to call and support that assumption, virya, 

(laivi praki'iiij { radcilut 

But so long as this development takes place only on 
the highest level of our normal nature, wc may have a 
reflected and limited image of perfection translated into 
Jlhe lower terms of tha soni in mind, life and body, but 
'"^lot the possession of the divine perfection in the highest 
terms possible to us of the divine Idea and its Power. 
That is to be found beyond these lower principles in the 
supramental gnosis; therefore the next step {»f perfection 
will be the evolution of the mental into the gnostic being. 
This evolution is effected bv a breaking beyond the men* 
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tai limitation, a stride upward into the next highci plane 
or region of our being hidden from us at present by the 
shining lid of the mental reflections and a conversion of 
all that we are into the terms of this greater conscious- 
ness. In the gnosis itself, i^ijiuhia^ there are several grada- 
tions which open at their highest into the full and infinite 
Ananda, The gnosis once effectively called into action 
will progressively take up all the terms of intelligence, 
will, sense-mind, heaii, the vital and sensational being 
and translate them by a luminous and hanuonising con- 
version into a unity of the truth, power and delight of a 
divine existence. 1 1 wilt lift into that light and force and 
convcj'l into theu* own hlghc^t sen^t' our whole intellec- 
tual, volitional, dynamic, ethical, aesthetic, sensational, 
vital and physical beings It has the power also of ovev-| 
coming physical limitations and developing a more per-| 
feet and divinely instrumental body, Lt^ light opens ui^ 
I he lields ul the superconscieiil and darts it^ rays and! 
pours its luminous tlood into the siiI)conscient and en-* 
lightens its obscure hints and withheld secrets* U admitsj 
us to a greater light ot the Inlinite than is reflected in the] 
paler luminosity even of the highest mentality. While ill 
perfects the individual soul and nature in the sense of a 
diviner existence and makes a lull harmony of the diver- 
sities of our being, it founds all its action upon the Unity 
from which it proceeds and takes up everything into thaU 
Unity. Personality and impersonality, the two elernaff 
aspects of existence, are made one by its action in ihc^ 
spiritual being and Nature body of the Piiiushottama, 
rhe gnostic perfection, spiritual in its nature, is to 
be accomplished here in the body and take^ life in the 
physical world as one of its fields, even though the gnosis 
opens to us possession of planes and worlds beyond the 
material universe. The physical body is therefore a basis/ 
of action, p^atisilui, which cannot be despised, neglected! 
oriixcluded from llie spiritual evolution ; a perfection of' 
the body as the outer instrument of a complete divine 
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living on earth will be necessarily a part of the gnostic^ 
conversion. The change will be effected by bringing inj 
the law of the gnostic Purusha, vijndnamaya pnrusha, Ant^ 
of that into which it opens, the Anandamaya, into th4 
physical consciousness and its members. Pusiied to it4 
highest conclusion this movement brings in a spirituali^' 
sing and illumination of the whole physical consciousness 
and a divinising of the law of the body. For behind thd 
gross physical sheath of this materially visible and sensi- 
ble frame there is subliminally supporting it and disco- 
verable by a liner subtle consciousness a subtle body of 
the mental being and a spiritual or causal body of 
the gnostic tind bliss soul in which all the perfection of 
a spiritual embodiment is to be found, a yet unmanifested 
divine law of the body. Most of the physical siddhis ac- 
quired by certain Yogins are brought about by some 
opening up of the law of the subtle or a calling down of 
something of the law of the spiritual body. The ordinary 
method is the opening up of the chakras by the physical 
processes of Hathayoga ( of which something is also in- 
cluded in the Rajayoga) or by the methods of tlie Tan- 
tric discipline. But while these may be optionally used- 
at certain stages by the integral Yoga, they are not indis-j 
pensable; for here the reliance is on the power of thq 
higher being to change the lower existence, a working is 
chosen mainly from above downward and not the oppU)> 
site way, and therefore the development of the superior 
power of the gnosis will be awaited as the instrumentative 
change in this part of the Yoga. 

There will remain, because it will ,,lhen only be entire- 
ly possible, the perfect action and enjoyment of being on 
the gnostic basis. The Purusha enters into cosmic mani- 
festation for the variations of his infinite existence, for 
kiiowledge, action and enjoyment; the gnosis brings the 
fullness of spiritual knowledge and it will found on that the 
divine action and cast the enjoyment of world and being 
into the law of the truth, the freedom and the perfection 
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of the spirit. But neither action nor enjoyment will be 
the lower action of the gunas and consequent egoistic en- 
joyment mostly of the satisfaction of rajasic desire which 
is our present way of living. Whatever desire will reniaina 
if that name be given, will be the divine desire, the wil^ 
to delight of the Purusha enjoying in his freedom andj 
perfection the action of the perfected Prakriti and all herj 
members. The Prakriti will take up the whole nature into 
the law of her higher divine truth and act in that law of- 
fering up the universiil enjoyment of her action and being 
to the Anandamaya Ishwara, the Lord of existence and 
works and Spirit of bliss, who presides over and governs 
her workings. The individual soul will be the channel o(i 
this action and offering, and it will enjoy at once its one-f 
ness with the Ishwara and its oneness with the PrakritiJ 
and will enjoy all relations with Infinite and finite, withl 
God and the universe and beings in the universe in thd 
highest terms of the union of the universal Purusha and; 
Prakriti. 

All the gnostic evolution opens up into the divine i 
principle of Ananda, which is the foundation of the full-i 
ness of spiritual being, conciousness and bliss of Sachchi-- 
dananda or eternal Brahman. Possessed at first by reflec- ; 
tion in the mental experience, it will be possessed af- 
terwards with a greater fullness and directness in the mas- 
sed and luminous consciousness, chidghami, which comes 
by the gnosis. The Siddha or perfected soul will live in union 
with the Purushottama in this Brahmic consciousness, he 
will be conscious in the Brahman that is the All, sarvam 
brahnta, in the Brahman infinite in being and infinite in 
quality, anantam brahvia, in Brahman as self-existent 
consciousness and universal knowledge, jndnam brahma, 
in Brahman as the self-existent bliss and its universal de- 
light of being, anandaut brahma. He will experience all • 
the universe as the manifestation of the One, all quality j 
and action as the play of his universal and infinite energy, j 
all knowledge and conscious experience as the outflowing ’ 
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of that consciousness, and all in the terms of that one,- 
Ananda, His physical beiiifj; will l)e <aic with all material 
Nature, his vital being with the life ol the universe, his 
mind with the cosmic mind, his spiritual knowledge and 
will with the divine knowledge and will both in itself and as 
it pours itself through these channels, his spirit with the 
one spirit in all beings. All the variety of cosmic existence 
will be changed to him in that unity and revealed in the 
secret of its spiritual significance. For in this spiritual bliss 
and being he will be one with That which is tlie origin 
and continent and inhabitant and spirit and constituting! 
power of all existence. This will be the highest reach of 
self-perfection. 



The Eternal Wisdom 


BOOK II 
IV 

THE VICTORY OF THE DIVINE 
THE SECOND BIRTH 

1 To transform death and make of it a means of 
victor]^ and triumph. 

2 What use to cut the branches if one leaves the 

3 roots ? — Death is the only remedy against death. 

4 — There is one only way of salvation, to renounce 
the life which perishes and to live the life in which 

5 there is no death. — ^To know how to die in one age 

f) gives us life in all the others. — ^To surmount this 

thirst of existence, to reject it, to be liberated from 
it, to give it no farther harbourage. 

7 He that loveth his life, shall lose it ; and he that 
hateth his life in this world, shall keep it unto life 
eternal. 

8 The sage does not die any more, for he is already 
dead, dead to all vanity, dead to all that is not God. 


1) Nietzache.— 2) Apollonius of Tyana.— 3) Farid-ud-diiv-attar. 
—4) Tolstoi.— 5) fiiordano Bruno.— 6) Mahavagga.— 2) John ^fll. 
25.*^- 8) AngeluB SilesiuR. 
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9 — He is in truth the man of piety who is dead even 
in his lifetime, that is to say, wliose passions and 
desires have been destroyed and are like a body that 
is dead. 

10 Those 1 love who know how to live only to dis- 
appear, for they pass beyond. 

* 

11 None can be saved without being reborn. 

12-13 He who conceives the Truth, is born anew. — The 
splendour which inundates all his thought and all 
his soul, snatches him from the ties of the body and 
transforms his whole being into the very essence of 
Ciod. 

14 W'iiosoever comes to birth in God, is delivered 
from the physical sensations, recognises the different 
elements which compose it and enjoys a perfect hap- 

15 piness. — That is the supreme felicity of those who 
have won their victory, it is the perfect and immu- 
table peace, the defeat of Impermanence, a pure and 
luminous condition, the victory over death. 

Ifc- 

16 So long as we do not die to ourselves and are not 
indifferent to creatures, the soul will not be free. 

17 How shall we conquer the old man in us ? When 
the flower becomes a fruit, the petals fall of them- 
selves ; so when the divinity increases in us, all the 
weaknesses of human nature vanish of their own 

18 accord. — I'he ideal birth is perfected, the twelfth 
executioner is driven forth and we are born to con- 

19 templation. — Old things are passed away, behold all 
things are become new’. 


. 9) Ramakrishna. — 10) Nietzuohe.— lllHames— 12) Vemana. 
— 18) Henn^.— 14) id.— 15) Canon in Pali. — 16) Farid-ud-dki> 
attar.— 12) Ramakrishna. — ISiHermoa. — 1 9) II Corinthians V. 17. 
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20 I have issued out of myself, I have put on an im- 
mortal body, I am no longer the same, I am born 
into wisdom. 

21 Xow this is the counsel which I give to kings and 
Churches and to all that has grown weak by age and 
virtue, — ^'Allow yourselves to be overthrown that you 
may recover life and the virtue return to you/' 

22 Befoie the creator can be born, there must be 
many icings and transformations. Yes, your life must 
pas^ through many bitter deaths, O creators, 

23 Ve must he horn again, 

24 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be 
a new lump. 

25 And be not conformed to this world, but be ye 

26 transformed by the renewing of your mind. — Ye have 
been taught that ye put off the old man which is 
corrupt according to llie deceitful lusts and be rene- 
wed in the spirit of your mind, that ye put on the 
new marc 

27-28 Repent and be converted. — Return and turn back 
from all your transgressions that your iniquity he not 
your ruin. Cast from you all the transgressions which 
you have committed and make yourselves a new 
heart and a new mind. 

29 For you were sometimes darkness, but now are 
light ; walk as children of light, 

30 You shall no more carry in your^^rlves the roo* of 
evil ; disease and infirmity no more shall make war 
against you and corruption shall flee from you lor 
ever into oblivion. 

¥ * 

31 That which is born of the flesh, is flesh, and that 
which is horn of the Spirit, is spirit. Marvel not that 

20) HermeB.— 2l)Nietzfiche.— 22) id.— 23) John III. 7.-24/ 

I Corinthians T. 7.-25) Romans XII. 2.-26) Eptesians IV. 21-24. 

—29) Ephesians V. 30) Esdras TV. B. 33.— 31) John IH. 6, 7. 
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I said unto thee, must be born again/' 

32 Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead* 

33 — Renew thyself utterly day by day ; make thyself 
new and again new and ever again new. 

34 Despair not, my son, thy desire shall be fulfilled, 
thy will shall have fruit ; put to sleep the sensations 
of the body and thou shall be horn in God. 

35 it is then alone that thou canst hecome one who 
walks in heaven, one of those who walk on the winds 
and above the waves and their feel sh;dl not touch 
the waters. 

36 So long as thou art not dead to all things, one by 
one, thou cans! not set thy feet in this portico. — 

37 Thou must pass over thyself to mount beyond, ever 
higher till the stars themselves are below thee. 

38 O sage, very high raise thyself, even iu the most 

39 high dwelling of Truth. — Since the world passes, 
thyself pass bevond it 


32) Ephesians 14,— 33) Tsang-tso.— 34) Herines. -35) Book of 

dolden Precepts.— 30) Faifid-ud-din-attar.— 37.) 38) Ma 

— 39) Farid-nd'din^attar. 



A Defence of Indian Culture 


( .s ) 

I'lie diflicully ul leligion and spiriiiiality is io bring 
home the greatness and uplifting powei of the spiritual 
truth to the natural man wliose mind and senses are turned 
viutward towards the external calls ui hie and its objects 
and never inwards to the Truth which lies behind flicin. 
It is this external vision and atiraclion which is the ess- 
ence of what is designated in Indian philosophy the Ignor- 
ance. Ancient Indian spirituality recognised that man 
lives in the Ignorance and has to be led not merely away 
from it, but tlirough its imperfect indieaiions to the high- 
est knowledge. We live between two worlds, the outward 
and the inward being, and the majority of men put the 
whole emphasis of life on the outward, live very strongly 
in that and very little in the inward existence, while even 
the choice spirits raised from the grossness of the vital 
and physical being by the stress of thought and culture 
do not usually get farther than a strong dwelling on tlie 
things of the ii^ind and either a preference for living in 
them piore tlian in the outward life or an attempt to sub- 

life to the law of intellectual truth, ethical reason and 
will and aesthetic beauty. But to spiritual knowledge there 
is a greater thing than the mind and our inmost and 
real being is not the intellect and the aesthetic, ethical or 
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other mentality, which is only the inner instrument, but 
the divinity who uses lliese and the physical instruments, 
the Spirit. A purely intellectual, ethical and aesthetic cul- 
ture which does not go back to the inmost truth of the 
spirit, is still an Ignorance, a relative and superficial know- 
ledge. To make the discovery of our deepest being and 
the living of the inmost life the aim of e,\istence is there- 
fore the first necessity and sign of a spiritual culture. 

This endeavour takes in certain religions the form of 
a spiritual exclusiveness, as in the Christian discipline 
whose tendency was to discourage not only the physical 
and vital way of life, but the intellectual and the aesthetic 
being and to emphasise as against them a spiritual intui- 
tion and experience with a development of the ethical 
man as its one mental pre-necessity and preparation. But 
a spiritual culture so limited, — Indian spirituality in its 
latest phase tended also to a similar force liut by no 
means an identical nature of exclusiveness, — to whatever 
heights it may rise, however it may help to piiiify life or 
lead to a certain kind of individual salvation, cannot be a 
complete thing ; its exclusiveness imposes on it a certain 
impotence to deal effectively with all the problems of 
human existence and lead it to its integral perfection. A 
wider spiritual culture which recognises, like the antique 
Indian kind in its purity and fullness, that the Spirit is not 
only the highest and inmost thing, but all is manifestation 
and creation of the Spirit, must have a wider outlook and 
a more embracing range of applicability. Its aim must be 
to raise not only the few elect, but all men and all life 
and the whole human being, to spiritualise life, to divi- 
nise the entire existence of man, not only in his indivi- 
dual but in his communal being; it must turn all the 
, members i.'f his ignorance into members of the know- 
ledge by a spiritual change, transmute all the instruments 
of his human into instruments of his divine living. We 
see that trom the beginning the total movement of Indian 
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spirituality is towards this aim, in spite of all the clitticul- 
ties, imperfections and fluctuations of its evolution, and 
it is only by an intellij'encc of this total drift, which some- 
times emerges into something like a conscious synthetic 
claritj', sometimes i" dispersed in a multitude of suboi- 
dinate and special hiaiid-points, that its manifold sides 
and variations of eiforl and teaching and discipline receive 
their full reconciling unity. 

The spirit of Indian religion and spiritual culture has 
been the same throughout the long time of its vigour, but 
its form has undergone remarkable changes, which when 
we look rightly into them appear as the results of a logical 
and inevitable evolution. In its earliest form, that of the 
Vedic system, it took its outward foundation, — the means 
by which it sought to mediate between the spirit and the 
normal human mentality, — on the mind of the physical 
man whose natural faith is in things physical, the material 
objects, presences, representations, the external pursuits 
and aims of life, and whose idea of the Divine can only 
come through his vision of external Nature and the sense 
of a superior Power or Powers in its phenomena, in the 
heaven and earth, father and mother of our being, the sun 
and moon and stars, its lights and regulators, in dawn 
and day and night and rain and wind and storm, the 
oceans and rivers and the forests, all the circumstances 
and forces of its scene of action, all that vast and mysteri- 
t>us surrounding life of which we are a part and in which 
the natural heart and mind of the human being feel ins- 
tinctively through whatever bright or dark or confused 
iigures that there is here some mighty Infinite, one, mani- 
lok! and mysterious, which takes these forms and mani- 
lests itself in these motions. The Vedic religion took this 
natural sense and feeling of the physical man and the con- 
ceptions to which they gave birth, and it sought to lead 
him through them to the psychical and spiritual truths of 
Ins own being and the being of the cosmos. U recognised 



that he was ri^ht in stein^^ behind ihe mainfeslaliuns ui 
Nature powers and j^odheads, even tlioii^ii he knew nol 
the inner tiuth of iliein, and in ottering to them worshii^ 
and propitiation; lor that is the initial way in whicli lii^ 
active physical, vital and mental naiiire ap|)!uache^ the 
(jodhead, as .'something greater than his own natuial sell 
which guides, sustains and directs his life and loi help 
and support in the desires, difficulties, distresses, struggles 
of his human existence/ It accepted also the form in which 
early man e\ervwhere exprc'^sed his sense ot the i elation 
between liiinsell and the godheads of Nature, — the<iel and 
j ilual of a piixsical sacnhcc. However crude the notion^ 
.ittached to it, this idea of the necessity t)f sacritice did 
express obscurely a first law of being, the interchange be- 
tween the individual being and the universal powers of the 
cosmos which supports all the process of life and action of 
Nature. 

Hut the external or exoteric side of the Vedic religion 
did not limit itself to this acceptance and regulation of 
the first religious notions of the natural physical mind. 
The \'edic Kishis gave a psychical function also to the 
godlieads worshiiipcd by the people ; they spoke to them 
of a higher Truth, Hight, Law of wliich the gods were 
the guardians, of the necessity of a knowledge and a liv- 
ing according to this Truth and Right and of a home of 
Immortality to which liie soul of man could ascend by 
the power of Truth and right doing. The people no doubt 
took these ideas in their most external sense, but they 
were trained by them to develop their ethical nature, to 
turn towards some initial development of their psychical 


Tho Gita ivcuguifcios four kinds of worshippers and God-sook- 
crs, 4ihe arthdrthi and dr/u, those who seek him for the fulfilment of 
desire and for divine help in the sorrow and suffering of existence, 
jijndsu, who is moved to seek the Divine in his truth and in tliat 
to meet him, and tho jndni who has already the truth and endeavour's 
to live in unity with the fr^pirit 
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being, to conceive the idea of a knowledge and truth 
other than that of the physical life and to receive m first 
conception of some greater spiritual reality wliich was the 
highest reach of human aspiration. The deeper truth of 
these things was reser\^ed for the initiates, for those who 
were ready to understand and practice the inner sense, 
ihe esoteric meaning liidden in the Vedic scripture, — for 
the Veda is full of words which, as the Rishis themselves 
express it, are secret words that give their inner meaning 
only to the seer, kavavc nirachandni ninydni vdcluhi^L 
This is a feature of the ancient sacred hymns which grew 
obscure to later ages, became a dead tradition and has 
b(*en entirely ignored bv moderti scdiolarship in its labo- 
rious attempt to read the hieroglyph of the Vedic symbols, 
Vci its recognition is essential to a right understanding 
of almost all the ancient religions ; in all or most there 
was a religion for the common physical man \vlu> was 
held yet unfU for the psychical and spiritual liu* and a 
''Ccret of the Mysteries disguised by symiu)l> which was 
upeii only to the initiates. Tliis was llu‘ origin of the later 
distinction between the Sluidra, the undeveloped pliysical- 
inindecl man /ind the twice-born, those who were capable 
ol entering into the ^(‘Coud birth by initiation and t( 
whom alone ih<' Vedic education was given, and of the 
proliibitioii o! an\ reading oi teaching of the Veda by the 
Shiidra. Ikit it was the inner meaning, the higher psy- 
chical and spiritual truths they contained, which gave to 
these hymns the name by which they ant known, the 
\’ed<i, the P>ook of Knowledge. Only by penetrating into 
ihe esoteric sense of this worship can w'c understand the 
tiifl flowj-ering of the Vedic religion in the IJpanishads 
and the laUti evolution ot Indian spirituality. It In all 
there in (lie seed, preshadowed or even prefigured in the 
verses of the early seers, and the persistent notion which 
through every change ascribed the foundation of all our 
culture to the Rishis, whatever its fabulous forms and 
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mythical ascriptions, reflects the fact of a true initiation 
and unbroken continuity; it contains a real truth and 
veils a sound historic tradition. 

This inner Vedic reiii^ion started by aii extension of 
ilut psychical conception of the .i;odheads of the Cosmos. 
Its primal y notion was that there are different worlds or 
planes of bein^; in the universe, a mounting scale of the 
physical, psychical and spiritual, corresponding to a simi- 
lar mounting scale of planes or degrees or levels of cons- 
cious being in the nature of man. There is a Truth, Right 
and Law which suslaiiis and governs all these levels of 
being, but it lakes in them different but cognate forms, — 
as for instance the outer physical light, a higher and inner 
tight which is the vehicle of the mental and psychical 
consciousness and the highest inmost light of spiritual 
illumination, so that Surya, the Sun-God, is at once the 
lord of the pliysical Sun, the giver of the rays of know- 
ledge which illumine the mind, and the soul and power 
and body of the spiritual illumination, a luminous form 
of the one and infinite Godhead. All the Vcdic godheads, 
in their external character powers of physical Nature, 
have in their inner meaning a psychical function and psy- 
chological ascriptions and they are all various powers of 
some one highest Reality, one infinite Existence, eitw/ 
Sn/, called often in the Veda ‘‘That Truth" or “That One," 
Uf/ satyam, iad ckmn. This truth of the Vedic godheads 
assumes forms which have been wholly misunderstood by 
those who ascribe to them onlv their outward physical 
significance. These gods, who are ciuiiplete cosmic perso- 
nalities of the one Existence, form m their combination 
of powers a universal power of godliead, vaisvadevyam, 
and each apart from his special function is one with the 
others and holds in himself the universal divinity ; each 
god is all the other gods, —an aspect of the Vedic teaching 
and worship to which a European scholar has given the 
sounding misnomer, henotheism,— while beyond in the 
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triple Infinite they put on their highest nature and are 
names of the one namele??s Being. 

Hut the power of the W^iic teaching lay in its appli- 
cation to the inner life of man. Man lives in the physical 
cosmos subject to death and the **much falsehood'" of the 
mortal existence; in order to rise beyond death he has to 
turn from the falsehood to the Truth, to battle with and 
to conquer (he powers of the Darkness, and this he does 
by com^nunion with the divine Powers and their aid, — 
the symbols of the outer sacrifice are for this purpose 
given in the way of the Mysteries all over the world an 
inner meaning and represent an inner calling of the gods 
into the human being, a sacrifice, an intimate interchange, 
a mutual aid, a communion, — and by a building of the 
godheads wilhiti him, a formation of the universality of 
the divine nature; fur the gods are the guardians and in- 
creases of the Tiiith, the powers of the Immortal, the 
sons of the infinite Mother, and the way to immortality 
is the way of the 'fruth, a journey, an ascent by which 
there is a growth into the law of the Truth, ritasya pan* 
ilia, Man arrives at immortality by breaking beyond the 
limitations not only of the physical, but of the mental and 
psychical being into the highest native plane of the Truth 
which is the foundation of immortality and infinity. On 
these ideas the Vedic sages built up a psychological and 
psychic discipline which led beyond itself to the highest 
spirituality and which contains the whole seed of later 
Indian Yoga. And they open into and already contain the 
most characteristic ideas of Indian spirituality, the one 
Existence who manifests the individual and the universal 
from his supracosmic being, — so that all these are in 
their essence of being one and the individual can attain to 
universality and to a transcendental state, — the one God 
who presents to us his many forms, names, powers, perso- 
nalities of Godhead, the distinction between the Knowledge 
and the Ignorance,* the greater truth of immortal, the 
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comparative falsehood or mixed truth and falsehood of 
mortal existence, the inward growth of man from the phy- 
sical through the psychical to the spiritual existence, the 
conquest of death, the realisable divinity of man, the 
secret of immortality. This, in an age which we are accus- 
tomed to look back to as the childhood of humanity and 
a period of vigorous barbarism, was the profound psychi- 
cal and spiritual teaching bv which the ancient fathers, 
purve pifarali^ founded Indian civilisation. 

This gieat beginning was secured in its results by a 
greater elllorescence. The Upanishads have always been re- 
cognised in India as the crown and end of Veda, — Vedan- 
ta, and in fact they are so; they are the large crowning out- 
come of the Vedic discipline and experience. The time in 
which these Vedantic truths were seen and the Tpanishads 
took shape, was, as we can see from such records as the 
Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka, an epoch of immense 
and strenuous spiritual seeking in whicli the truths held by 
the initiates but kept back from ordinary men broke their 
barriers, swept through all the higher mind of thv nation 
and fertilised the soil of Indian culliire for a general 
growth of spirituality. It was not as yet entirely universal; 
for it was chiefly men of the higher classes, mainly Ksha- 
triyas and Brahmins trained in the Vedic system of edu- 
cation, who, no longer content with an external truth and 
the works of the outer sacrifice, began everywhere to seek 
for the highest word of revealing experience from the 
sages who possessed the knowledge of the One; but also 
we find among those who attained to it and became great 
teachers men of inferior or doubtful birth like Salyakama 
Jabali, son of a servant-gir! who knew not who was his 
father. The work that was done in this period became the 
bedrock of Indian spirituality in later ages and from it 
gush still the life-giving waters of a perennial inspiration. 

The distinction islalrea^Iytmade expresply in the Texla,flcA//// 

aehifti. 
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11 creiilecl the whole diflerence belvveen the evolution of 
Indian and of other civilisations. P'or a time had come 
when the original Vedic symbols were to lose their signi- 
licance and pass into obscurity, as did the inner teaching 
of the Mysteries in other countries. I'lie old poise of cuU 
ture between the crude or half-trained naturalness of the 
outer physical man and an inner and secret psychical and 
spiritual leaching for the initiates could no longer suffice 
as a basis of spiritual progress: the race in its cycle of civili- 
sation needed a large, a more and more generalised intel- 
IccUud, ethical and aesthetic evolution to iielp it to grow 
into the hgnl, and tins was a turn tii.it had to come in In- 
dia as III Ollier lamis. Bui the danger was that tiie greater 
spiritual irutii iiiiglit be lost in the reign and domination 
of the seli-Miiiported intellect and reastm. That was what 
actually ii.ippene.i in the West, Clreece leading the way, 
ailliough the old knowledge was prolonged in a more intel- 
lectual lonn by the 1‘ylhagoreans, by Plato and the Neo- 
Platoinsls; but still in spite of them and in spite ol the 
spiritual w.tve which swept over Europe from Asia in an 
ill-understuud Cnnstiamty, the whole real trend of Western 
civilisation has been intellectual, rational, secular and even 
materialistic, its general aim a culture of the vital and 
physical man by the power of an inlellectualised ethics, 
aesthesis and reason. The spiritual truth and the spiritual 
tendency were saved m India from this collapse by the 
immense effort ol the age of the Upanisliads, which took 
up the Vedic truth into its highest and must simple e.x- 
pression of intuition and e.vpenence, but yet in a form 
which could lend itself to intellectual and philosophic 
statement and appreciation. Tlie result was a great upbuil- 
ding of an intellectual, aesthetic, ethical and social culture 
guided, uplifted and more and more penetrated and suf- 
lused by the saving power of spirituality. 

The second or post-Vedic age of Indian civilisation, 
distinguished by the rise of the great philosophies, a vast 
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epic literature, a vigorous and complex bociety, the be- 
ginnings of art and science, the formation of large king- 
doms and empires and manifold formative activities 
of all kinds, great systems of living and thinking, was as 
elsewhere a high outburst of the intelligence working 
upon life and the things of the mind to discover their 
reason and their right way and bring out a broad and 
noble fullness of human existence. Hut this effort in In- 
dia never lost sight of the spiritual motive or the touch 
of the religious sense. In philosophy the intelligence at- 
tempted to analyse by the reason and logical faculty what 
had formerly been approached through intuition and spi- 
ritual experience, but it started from the data these had 
discovered and went back always in one form or another 
to the profound truths of the Upanishads which kept 
their place as the highest authority in these matters, — and 
this amounted practically to a constant admission by the 
Indian mind that spiritual experience is a greater thing 
and a deeper cause of light than the intellectual reason. 
The epical literature is tull of a strong and tree intellec- 
tual and ethical thinking, a criticism of lile by the intelli- 
gence and the ethical reason, but the background is a 
constant religious sense and assent to the spiritual truths 
which remained the basis of the culture and suffused with 
their higher light secular thought and action. Art dwells 
much upon life, but its highest achievement is always in 
the field of the interpretation of the rcligio-philosophical 
mind of India and its whole tone is coloured by a sug- 
gestion of the spiritual and the infinite. Society develops 
its communal coordination of the mundane life of inte- 
rest and desire, kdma, artha, but governs always its action 
by a reference at every point to the dharma, which takes 
the form of a complex practical amplification of the Vedic 
idea of truth and right action and living, and it never 
loses sight of spiritual liberation as the highest point and 
the ultimate aim of the effort of Life. In later times there 
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ib a still stronger secular tendency of intellectual culture, 
science, mundane political and social development, a 
stressing of an artistic, sensuous, hedonistic experience, 
but this too ahvays strives to keep itself within the fiame 
and not to lose the special stamp of the Indian cultural 
idea and is compensated by a deepening of the intensities 
<)l psycho-religious experience, while every excess of em- 
[ihasis on the splendour and richness, the powers and plea- 
siircb of life has its recoil and is balanced by a correspond- 
ing potent stress on spiritual asceticism as the higher way. 
The two trends, the extreme of the richness of fife ex- 
perience and the extreme of a pure intensity of the spiri- 
tual life, accompany each other, interact and preserve witli 
wlialever loss of the earlier harmony and synthesis the 
balance of Indian culture. 

Indian religion following this line of evolution, kepi 
Its inner continuitv with its Vedic and Vedantic origins, 
while it changed I'lilirely its mental contents and colour 
and its outward basis. This it did not by any religious re- 
volt or levolution, not with any idea of iconoclastic refor- 
mation, but by a development of its organic life w'hich 
resulted in a natural transformation. At one time indeed 
it seemed as if a discontinuity and sharp new beginning 
were necessary and would take place; for Buddhism seem- 
ed to reject any spiritual continuity with the Vedic religion. 
But this was after all more in appearance than in reality. 
The ideal of Nirvana was only a negative and exclusive 
statement of the highest Vedantic spiritual experience, its 
ethical system, the eightfold path as the way to release, an 
austere sublimation of the Vedic notion of the Truth, 
Right and Law as the way to immortality, its strongest 
note, universal compassion and fellow-feeling, an ethical 
application of the spiritual unity which is the essential 
idea of Vedanta, its characteristic tenets such as Nirvana 
and Karma could have been justified, if it had chosen, 
from the utterances of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, and 



it iniglit have claimed for itself a V'edic origin quite as 
well as the Saiikhya philosophy and discipline with which 
it had some points of intimate alliance. But what most 
hurt Buddhism and determined its rejection, was not so 
much its denial ol a Vedic origin or authority, but the 
exclusive trenchancy of its intellectual, ethical and spirit- 
ual positions, — a result of the high stress of the logical and 
rational mind in which it was born as a separate religion, 
— which could not in the end be made suflicienlly compa- 
tible with the flexibility, many-sided susceptibility and 
synthetical turn of the Indian religious consciousness. 
Eventually, Ind’an religion while absorbing all that it 
could of Buddhism, rejected its exclusive positions and 
preserved the full line ol its own Vedic continuity. 

Tin-' evolution moved by a gradual fading out of the 
jiroinuieat Vedic forms, a transformation of symbol and 
iilua! and ceremony, an emergence of things that are 
only hints in the original system, a development of new 
idea-lorms from the seed ot the original thinking, a farther 
widening and fathoming of psychic and spiritual experi- 
ence. 'I'he \'edic gods, tiiough losing their real significance, 
at first keep their fiold, but arc oversfiadowed by the great 
Trinity, Brahma-Vishnu-Shiva, alterwards they fade alto- 
gether and remain only as a dead tradition ; a new pan- 
theon appears which in its outward symbolic aspects ex- 
presses a deeper truth and range of religious experience. 
The \'edic sacrilice persists only in broken and lessening 
fragments; the house of Fire is replaced by the temple, 
the karmic ritual of sacrifice transformed into the devo- 
tional temple ritual, the mental images of the Vedic gods 
figured in the mantras by mental forms of the two great 
deities, Vishnu and Shi\xi, and their Shaktis and by cor- 
responding physical images which are made the basis both 
for external worship and for the mantras of inward ado- 
ration and meditation, while the psychic and spiritual c.\- 
perience which the inner sense of the Vedic hymns ex- 
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pre<5secl linally di^iappeared into the psycho-spiritual ex- 
periei'ice of Puranic and Tantric religion and Yoga. The 
Piirano-Taniric stage of the religion has been decried bv 
Knropean critics and Indian reformers as a degradation 
of the earlier and purer religion ; but this is not so in es- 
sential reality, but ratlier it was an effort successful in a 
great measure to raise the general mind of the people to 
a higher and deeper range of spiritual experience. Much 
f>f the adverse criticism proceeds upon a total ignoring of 
the real sen>e of this worship ; tniicli of it is concentrated 
on accreliotis and aberrations which C(nild liardly l’>e avoi- 
ded in an immense widening of the basis of the culture 
and catholic attempt to draw towards the spiritual truth 
minds of a \\ cla^^ses and tjiialities. Much indeed was lost 
of the profound psvchie knowledge of the \'edic seers, 
lint much also of new knowledge was developed. And on 
the whole what we have to see is the essential sense and 
aim of the development and the intrinsic value of its 
foi ins and means and svmbols. 

When wc look at it fiaim this standpoint, we shall 
>ee that this evolution followed upon the early \'eriic form 
very much for the same reason as Catholic Clii istianity 
replaced the mysteries and sacrifices of the early Pagan 
leligions. The outward basis of the early religion appealed 
to the physical outward mind and took that as its starting- 
point ; the new evolution appealed to a more inner psy- 
chic mind and made it its aim to lead that towards the 
higher spiritual truth. It provided indeed for the outward 
I'hysical sense and aesthetic turn by its system of temple 
worship and numerous ceremonies and physical images, 
but it gave them also a psychical sense and direction 
which was open to the ordinary man and not reserved 
for the elect, the initiates ; the initiation now became ins- 
tead a condition for the introduction from the psycho- 
religious to the deepest spiritual truth and experience. 
The Vedir godheads were to the mass, of their worship- 
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pers divine powers presidinij nvcv the workings of the 
outward life of the physical comivk ; but the Puranic 
Trinity had an entirely psycho-religious and spiritual 
significance and its more external significance, such as 
the function of cosmic creation, preservation and destruc- 
tion, was merely a dependent fringe of these profundities. 
The spiritual truth remained the sane, the truth of the 
One in many aspects, — the Trinity is a triple form of the 
one supreme Godhead and Brahman, the Shaktis are 
energies of the one Energy of the highest divine Being, — 
but this was now brought more powerfully, widely and 
intensely home to the general mind of (he people. Even 
the so-called henotheism of the Vedic idea was prolonged 
and heightened in (he worship of Vishnu or Shiva as the 
one Deity, tlie universal and highest Godhead of whom 
all others are the forms and powers. The idea of the 
Divinity in man was popularised, especially the manifest- 
ation of the Divine m humanity which was the basis of 
the worship of the Avataras. The sv^teins of Yoga deve- 
loped themselves on the same basis and led through psv- 
cho-physical and psycho-spiritual methods to a union 
with the Supreme, One and Divine which is in various 
forms the aim of all Indian spirituality. The whoh* of 
(his Purano-Tantric system, if looked at in its totality and 
real significance and with an intelligent understanding of 
iis forms, is an endeavour to raise man from a basis oi 
generalised psvcho-religions experience through know- 
ledge, works and love to a supreme spiritual experience 
and spiritual status. 

This stage is not the highest reach of spiritual or reli- 
gious evolution. As the Vedic training of the physically - 
minded man made possible this development, this raising 
of the basis of religion to the inner psychical mind, so 
that again by its training of the psychically-mindcd man 
ought to make possible a still higher development and a 
raising of the basis of religion to the spiritual mind itself 
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as the leading power of life. The first stage makes possi- 
ble the preparation of the natural external man for spiri- 
tuality; the second takes up his outward life into a deeper 
mental and psychical living and brings him more directly 
into contact with tlie spirit and divinity within him; the 
third should render him capable of taking up his whole 
mental, psychical, physical living into a first beginning at 
least of a generalised spiritual life. This endeavour has 
manifeo^ted itself in the evolution of Indian spirituality and 
is the significance of the latest philosophies, the great 
spiritual movements of the saints and bhaktas and an in- 
creasing resort to the various paths ot Yoga. But unhap- 
pily it synchronised with a decline of Indian culture and an 
increasing collapse of its general power and knowledge, 
and in these surroundings it could not bear its natural 
fruit ; hut at the same time it has done much to prepare 
such a possibility in the future. If Indian culture is to sur- 
vive and keep its spiritual basis and innate character, it is 
in this direction, and not in a mere revival or prolonga- 
tion of the Piiranic system, that its evolution must turn^ 
l ising so towards the fulfilment of that which the Vedic 
seers saw as the aim of man and his life thousands of years 
ago and the Vedantic sagt> cast into the clear and immor- 
tal forms of their luminoiT^ revelation. 


6 



The Future Poetry 


RKCENT ENGLISH POETRY' 

( 3 ) 

The rhythmic change which distinguishes the new 
poetry, may not be easy to seize at the first ticaring, for it 
is a subtle thing in its spirit more than in its body, com- 
mencing only and obscured by the outward adherence 
to the apparent turn-out and method of older forms; but 
there is a change too, more readily tangible, in the langu- 
age of this poetry, in that fusion of a concentrated subs- 
tance of the idea and a transmuting essence of the speech 
which we mean by poetic style. But here too, if we would 
understand in its issues the evolution of poetic speech in 
a language, it is on the subtler things of the spirit, the 
significant inner changes that we must keep onr eye; for 
it is these that determine the rest and are the heart of the 
matter. We take little account of the psychology of poetic 
genius and are content with saying that the word of the 
poet is the speech of the imagination or that he works by 
an inspiration. But this is an insufficient account; for 
imagination is of many different kinds and inspiration tou- 
ches the mind at different levels and breaks out through 
different media before it issues through the gates of the 
creative imagination. What we mean by inspiration is that 
the impetus to poetic creatiop and utterance comes to us 
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Iroin u supci'coiisciciit source ubov’C the ordinury iiicnt* 
ality, so that what is written seems not to be the fabric- 
ation of the brain-mind, but something more sovereign 
breathed or poured in from above. Tliat is the possession 
by the divine ciitltoti$iiisntO!> of which Plato has spoken. 
But it is seldom that the whole word leaps direct from 
that source, that cavern of natal light ready-shaped and 
with the pure stamp of its divine origin,— ordinarily it 
goes tiirough some secondary process in the brain-mind 
itself, gets its impulse and unformed substance perhaps 
from'above, but subjects it to an intellectual or other earth- 
ly change ; tliere is in that change always indeed some 
superior powei born oi the excitement of the higher pos- 
session. but also some alloy too of our mortality. And the 
charactei, value and force of the word of the poet vary 
according to the action of those parts of our mentality 
which dominate in the change,— the vital mind, the emo- 
tional temperament, the imaginative or reflective intel- 
lect or the higher intuitive intelligence. The Tantric 
theory of Speed), the inspired seeing and creative goddess 
enthroned in our various soul-centres in her several forms 
and with her higher and higher stations, becomes here an 
actual and luminously perceptible truth of our being. But 
also there is in us a direct medium between that divine 
and this human mentality, an intuitive soul-mind support- 
ing the rest, which has its share both in the transmission 
and the formal creation, and it is where this gets out into 
overt working, discloses its shaping touch or makes heard 
its transmitting voice that we get the really immortal tones 
of speech and heights of creation. And it is the epochs 
when there is m the mind of a race some enthusiastic 
outburst or some calm august action of this intuitive po- 
wer, intermediary of the inspirations of the spirit or its 
revelations, that make the great ages of poetry. 

In English literature this period was the Elizabethan. 
Then the speech of poetry got into it a ring and turn of 



direct intuitive power, a spontaneous fullness of vision 
and divine fashion in its utterance which it had not at all 
before and has hardly had afterwards. Even the lesser 
poets of the time are touched by it, but in Shakespeare 
it runs in a stream and condenses to a richly-loaded and 
crowding mass of the work and word of the intuition al- 
most unexampled in any poetry. 'I'he difference can be 
measured by taking the work of Chaucer or of subsequent 
poets almost at their best and of Shakespeare at a quite 
ordinary level and feeling the effect on the poetic listener 
in our own intuitive being. We take Chaucer with his 
easy adequate limpidity, — 

He was a very parfil Kculle knight, 
and then pass on to Shakespeare’s rapid seizing of the in- 
tuitive inevitable word and the disclosing turn of phrase 
which admits us at once to a direct vision of the thing he 
shows us, — 

<.)f moving aucKlents by flood and lield, 

Of hair-breadth scapes in the inimiuenl deadly lircach, 

where with quite as simple a thing to say and a perfect 
force of directness in saying it, it is yet a vastly different 
kind of directness. The one speaks from the poetic intel- 
lect and satisfies by a just and pleasing expression, in the 
other the words gel, one might say, into the entrails uf' 
vision and do not stop short at the clear measure of the 
thing seen, but evoke their very quality and give us im- 
mediately the inmost vital fibre and thrill of the life they 
describe and interpret. It is not merely a difference of 
the measure of the genius, but of its source. This langua- 
ge of Shakespeare’s is a unique and w'onderful thing ; it 
has everyw'here the royalty of the sovereign intuitive mind 
looking into and not merely at |ife and in this most myriad- 
minded of poets it takes like life itself many tones, but 
that intuitive readiness to get through, seize the lurking 
word and bring it out from^the heart of the thing itself is 
almost always its secret.. From that, he might have said, 
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could he have given a better account of his own work- 
ing, and not by any mere mirroring of things in Nature, 
It was my hint to apeak, such was the process. 

We are most readily struck in Shakespeare by the 
lines and passages in which the word thus seized and 
brought out is followed swiftly on the heels by another and 
another of its kind, many crowding together or even 
fused and run into each other in a single phrase of many 
suggestions, — for this manner is peculiarly his own and 
others can only occasionally come near to it. Such pas- 
sages recur to the mind as those in the soliloquy on sleep 
or the well-known Iiik-. ui .Macbeth, 

Pluck from the iiicimu’y u rooted .sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

And with some .sweet ulilivious autidote 
Clcimse the stutfed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart . 

His is often a highly imaged style, but Shakespeare’s 
images arc not, as with so many poets, decorative or 
brought in to enforce and visualise the intellectual .sense, 
they are more immediately revelatory, intimate to the 
thing he speaks and rather the proper stuff of the fact 
itself than ira.ages. But he has too a clearer, less crowded, 
still swifter fashion of speech in which they arc abseni ; 
for an e.xample, 

She should hiive died hereafter ; 

There would have been a lime for ,'iuch a word, — 

which has yet the same deep and penetrating intuitive spi- 
rit in its utterance. Or the two manners meet together 
and lean on each other, — 

I have lived long enough ; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf. 

or become one, as in the last speeches of Antony, — 

' I am dying, Egypt, dying ; only 
t here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the iwor la«l 
I lay upon thj’ lip-'-. 
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But all have the same characteristic stamp of the intui- 
tive mind rapidly and powei fully at work; but always 
too, — and this is the important distinction, — that mediat- 
or between the secret spirit and our ordinary surface men- 
tality wtM ks in him through and behind the life vision to 
give the vital impression, the vital psychology, the life- 
burden of the thought, the emotion, the act or the thing 
seen in Nature. 

'Die movement that immediately followed, abandon- 
ed this power which Shakespeare and the Elizabethans 
liad brought into English poetry ; it souglit after a lan- 
guage cut into the precision or full with the suggestions 
of the poetical intellect, and it gained something by its 
sacrifice ; it purified the language, got rid of Elizabethan 
conceit and extravagance, laid a clearer basis of thought, 
went back to ordinary speed) and raised it into a fit 
instrument of the poetical imagination. But it lost this 
Shakespearian directness of inUitive vision and spontan- 
eous power of utterance. Gray in a notable passage ob- 
vserves and laments the loss, without penetrating into its 
cause and nature, and he tried sometimes in his own 
way, within the cadre of an intellectualised language, to 
recover something of the power. The later poets get a 
compensation in other directions by a heightening of the 
clarified thought and imagination, but the basic substance 
of the speech seems to have irrecoverably changed and its 
more tenuous spirit and make impose on the searching 
audacities of the intuition the curbing restraints and limits 
of the imaginative intelligence, Shelley's 

Our sweetest songs arc those that tell of saddest thought, 

Keats' 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 

or his 

I’o that large utterance of the early Gods, 
or Wordsworth's 

tho heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
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give the force and pitch and measure of this often cleat, 
strong, large and hiininons, but less intenselv surprising 
and uplifting niantter, English poetry has got away from 
the Elizabethan outbreak nearer to a kinship with the 
mind and manner of the (ireek and I>atin poets and their 
intellectual descendants, though still, it is to be noted, keep- 
ing somethiitg, a subtle and intimate (urn, a power of fire 
and ether which has become native to it, a legacy from 
the Shakesj^eanan speech which was not there in its be- 
ginnings. This imaginatively intellectual basis of speech 
remains constant down to the rnd of the Victorian era. 

Hut at the same lime there emerges, at limes, a certain 
effort to recapture the Shakespearian potency and in- 
t(‘iisi(y accompanied bv a new atid higher element in the 
workings oj the poetic inspiration. When we try to put 
a name on it, — a thing which the poet himself seldom does 
successfully, for the creative instinct does not usually care 
to burden itself witli a too intellectual self-concious- 
ness, — we can see that this is an attempt to return to the 
fullness and the awakening turn of the direct intuitive 
expression on a subtler and more ethereal level. The 
clarified intellect observing life from above is in itself a 
higher thing than the vital and emotional mind which 
responds more immediately and powerfully to life, but 
is caught in its bonds ; and if the direct intuitive power 
can be got to work on the level just above the ordinary 
thinking mind where that mind opens through the full 
intuitive intelligence to a greater supra-intellectnal mass 
and subtlety of light, it will bring in the revelation and 
inspiration of mightier and profounder things tlian when 
it works from behind the mind — even the vividh thinking 
mind of life and its vital sight and feeling, h'oi here, on 
the lower level, we get at most, as in Shakespeare, at the 
spirit in life with all its power of vital thought and its 
potency of passion and emotion; but there we shall get 
the greater spirit which embraces life, but shows us too all 



that is behind i), all (hat fl dimly means and strives in 
embarrassed act and thought to bring into expression. 
Of this effort and this new thing we get magical first 
indications in the pre-Victorian poets, as in Wordsworth's 

And beauty tiovn fit murtnurinp; sound 
shall pass into herraoo. 

or see the first motion towards it, the first seeking for a 
suitable style, as in Keat^' 

Beep in the aliady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of moru. 

Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
but also Ihotigh less often, a sudden leaping out of the 
thing itself, — 

Solitary thinkings such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 
or 

The journey homeward to habitual self. 

These lines of Keats arc Shakespearian in their quality, 
they have recovered the direct revealing word and intimate 
image of the full intuitive manner, but they enter into a 
world of thought and inner truth other than Shakespea- 
re’s ; by the passage through the ('ctaching intellect and 
beyond it they have got to the borders of the realm of 
another and greater self than the life-self, though there we 
include and takes up life into the deeper self-vision. In 
the Victorian poets we get occasionally the same tendency 
in a stronger but less happ)'' force; for it is weighted down 
by an increased intellectuality, m Hrowning by the robust 
strenuousness of the analytic intelligence, in 'I'ennyson by 
the tendency to mere trimming of e.xpression or glitter 
and wealth of artistic colour; but we have its voice some- 
times, as in this line of the Loiiis-Edten , — 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

But it has not yet arrived, it is still seeking for itself, beat- 
ing fitfully at the gates of the greater intuitive vision and 
expression. 
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But in more recent work it is precisely the reco- 
very of this supreme power of speech on that loftier and 
subtler level which to one who comes freshly to this 
poetry breaks out with a sense of satisfying surprise and 
discovery. If is not complete ; it is not everywhere ; it 
is only just rising from the acquired basis of the previous 
heights of expnssion to its own realm ; but it is there in 
a comparative abundance and it is the highest strain of 
its intensities. W’c find it in Meredith ; when he writes 
of ^^.'olour, the soul's bridegroom/’ he has got the inti- 
mate revealitig image of this fuller and higher intuitive 
manner, oi in his lark's 

silver chain of souml 
oi niMiiy links without :i 
when he wiiles, again, 

XtU' know tlun joy of slight 
Who th(‘ wave of rai»t desire iiiusi he 

Its wreekin^^ and last issue of delif^ht* 

he has got the perfected turn of the direct intuitive word 
of thought in its more crowded manner of suggestion, — 
the kinship m the last line to the Shakespearian manner 
is close, — as too its more clear and limpid speech in 
other turns, 

Tlii‘ son*; seraphically frot* 

Fr<»ui tiniif of iKU’^onality ; 
and in the lines, 

Dead .seasons (juickun in one petal spot 
(Jf colour un forgot, 

he has it ready for an intuitive and vivid spiritual inter- 
pretation of Nature. We find it in Phillips' 

Dreadful suspended business and va.st life 
Pausing, 
or in his trees 

Motionle.ss in an ec.siasy of rain. 

In the Irish poets it comes with less of the Shakespearian 
kinship, though Yeats has often enough a different but 
corresponding manner, but most characteristicallv in a 
delicate and fine beauty of the word of vision and of an 
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intuitive entrance into the mystery of things, as in lines 
like A. E’s 

Is thrilled by firew of hidden dn\ 

And haunted by all mystery, 

or passages already quoted from Yeats, or, to give one 
other instance, his 

When God goes by with white footfall. 

This is a style and substance which recovers something 
that had been lost and yet is new and pregnant of new 
things in English literature. 

It is vSufficient at present to indicate this new power 
of language. Rut we must see whence it arises and to 
what pfKsibility it points in the widening of the realms 
of poetic interpretation. It points to a greater thing than 
has yet been achieved and it is itself a higher achieve- 
ment, — apart from all question of the force and genius 
of individual poets. Shakespeare is still— though need he 
be always ? — immeasurably the largest nann* in English 
poetry ; but still, however preeminent his genius, there 
remain greater things to be seen by the poet than Shakes- 
peare saw and greater things to be said in poetry than 
Shakespeare said, — and here we have an indication C)f 
the way on which they lie and of the gates which open 
to their hiding-place and own home of light and self- 
revelation. 



Karma and Freedom 


Tile iinivetso in which we live presents itself to our 
luent.iiily ;i> a web oi ojipusites aiut contraries, not to say 
contraciiciiou^, and yet it is a question whether there can 
be in tin: universe any such thing as an entire opposite or 
a real coniradiction. Good and evil seem to be as op* 
posite powiTs as well can be and we are apt by the 
natuie oi oni etliical mind to see the world, at any rate in 
its moial a-^pect, as a struggle and tug of war between these 
eternal oppusiles, God and devil, Deva and Asura, Aim* 
ramazda, Ar.grya Mainyu. We hope always that on some 
as yet hardly conceivable day the one will perish and the 
other triumph and be convinced of eternity ; but actually 
they are so intertangled that some believe they are here 
always together like light and shadow and, if at all, then 
only somewhere beyond this world of action, in some 
restful and silent eternity is there a release from the 
anguish of the knot of their intertwining, their bitter 
constant embrace and struggle. Good comes out of evil 
and again good itself seems often to turn to evil ; the 
bodies of the wrestling combatants get so mixed and 
cenfounded together that to distinguish them the minds 
of the sages even are perplexed and bewildered. And it 
would seem sometimes as if this distinction hardly existed 
except for man and the spirits who urge him, perhaps 
since he eat of that tree of dual knowledge in the garden ; 
for matter knows it not and life below man troubles itself 
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but little, if at all, with moral differences. And it is said too 
that on the other side of human being and beyond its 
struggles is a serenity of the high and universal spirit where 
the soul transcends sin, but transcends also virtue, and 
neither sorrow's nor repents nor asks “ Why have I not 
done the good and w'herefore have I done this which is 
evil ? " *because in it all tnings are perfect and to it all 
things are pure. The sages make too an opposition of 
the Knowledge and the Ignorance , — ridya nvidya, diilti 
achitti , — on W'hich this (piestion of good and evil seems 
very intimately to hang ; for evil runs behind an ignorant 
urge ®f the soul in nature, is itself an ignorant perversion 
of its will, and the partiality of good is equally an afflic- 
tion of the Ignorance. But when we look closely into the 
essence of these two things, we find that on one side 
ignorance seems to be nothing else than an involved or 
a partial know'ledge ; it is know'ledge wrapped up in an 
incon^cient action or it is knowledge leehng out toi itself 
with the tentacles of mind ; and again on the other side 
knowledge itself appears to be at best a partial knowing 
and always to have something beyond of which it is 
ignorant, even its highest and widest splendour a golden 
outbreak of solar effulgence against the mass of blue-black 
light of infinity through which we look beyoiul it to Die 
Ineffable. 

Our mind is compelled to think always by opposi- 
tions, from the practical validity of which we cannot 
escape, but which yet seem always in some sort ques- 
tionable. We get a perception of a law of Karma, the 
constant unavoidable successions of the acts i»l energy and 
its insistent stream of consequences and reactions, the 
chain of causality, the great mass of past causes behind 
us from which all future consequence ought infallibly to 
unroll itself, and by this we try to explain the universe ; 
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but (hen immediately there arises ttie opposite idea and 
the challenging problem of liberty. WhcMice comes iliis 
notion of liberty, this divine or tliis Titanic Hurst in man 
for freedom, born perhaps of something in him by which. 
luAvcver iinite be his mind and life and body, he partici- 
pates in the nature of inhnity i For when we Iot>k round 
on the world as it is, everything seems to he by necessitv 
and to move under a leaden constraint and compulsiom 
'This is the aspect of the unthinking world of Force and 
Matter in which we live ; and even in ourselves, in man 
the thinker, how little is free from some kind of pi ( ^eiit 
constraint and ot compelling previous necessity 1 So 
much of what we are and do, is determined by «.)ur 
environment, so much lias been shaped by our education 
and upbringing, — we are made by life and by the liands 
of others, are clay for many potters, and, as lor what is 
left, was it not determined, even that which is most our- 
selves, by our individual, our racial, our human heredity 
or in the last resort by universal Nature who has shaped 
man and each man to what he is for her blind or lier cons- 
cient uses? But we insist and say that we have a will which 
is aware ol a however heavily burdened freedom and can 
shape to its own purpose and change by its effort environ- 
ment and upbringing and ilie formations of heredity and 
even our apparently immutable common nature. Bui this 
will and its effort, is it nut itself an inslruiiienl, even a me- 
chanical engine of Nature, the active universal energy, and 
is not its freedom an aibitrary illusion of emr mentality 
which lives in each moment of the present and separates it 
by ignorance, by an abstraction of the mind from its deter- 
mining past, so that I seem at every critical nuniient to 
exercise a free and virgin choice, while all the time my 
choice is dominated by its own previous formation and 
by all that obscure past which 1 ignore ? Granted that 
Nature works through our will and can create and change, 
can, that is to say, produce a new formation out of the 
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stuff she lius provided lor her workiii^h, is it not by a past 
impulsion and a continuous enerj^y from it that the thinj; 
is done ? 'I'liat is tlie first idea of Karma. Certainly, our 
present will must come in as one though not by any 
means the sole element of the act and formation, but in 
this view it is not a free ever-new will, but constantly an 
instrument shaped and used by something greater than 
ourselves. Only if there is a soul or self which is not a 
creation, but a master of Nature, not a formation of the 
stream of universal energy, but itself the former and crea- 
tor of its own Karma, are we justified in our claim of an 
actual freedom or at least in our aspiration to a real liberty. 
There is the whole heart of the debate, the nodus and 
escape of this perplexed issue. 

But here the critical negative analytic thinker, an- 
cient nihilistic Buddhist or modern materialist, comes in 
to take away the basis of any actual freedom in our earth- 
ly or in any possible heavenly existence. The Buddhist 
denied the existence of a Self free and infinite; that, lu 
thought, was only a sublimation of the idea of ego, an 
imposition, aUliyih'opa, or gigantic magnified shadow 
thrown by the falsehood of our personality on eternal 
Non-Existencc. But as for the soul, there is no soul, but 
only a stream of forms, ideas and sensations, and as the 
idea of a chariot is only a name for the combination of 
planks and pole and wheels and axles, so is the idea of 
individual soul or ego only a name for the combination 
or continuity of these things, nor is the universe itself 
anything other than such a combination, sangUdta, form- 
ed and maintained in its continuity by the successions of 
Karma, by the action of Energy. In this mechanical ex- 
istence there can be no freedom from Karma, no possi- 
ble liberty ; but there is yet a possible liberation, because 
that which exists by combination and bondage to its 
combinations can be liberated from itself by dissolution. 
The motive power which keeps Karma in motion is desi» 
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re and attachment to its works, and by the conviction of 
impermanence and the cessation of desire there can 
come about an extinction of the continuity of the idea 
in the successions of Time. This may be called a libera- 
tion, but it is not a status of freedom ; for that can only 
repose upon on affirmation, a permanence, not upon a 
negative and extinction of all affirmations, and needs too, 
one would imagine, a someone or something that is free. 
The Fiiiddha himself, it may be remarked, seems to have 
(■onceived of Nirvana as a status of absolute bliss of free- 
dom, a negation of Karmic existence in some incognisa- 
ble Absolute which he refused steadfastly to describe or 
define by any positive or any negative, — as indeed defini- 
’'<111 by any exclusive positive or widest sum of positives 
■I any negative or complete sum of negatives would seem 
In tlie very fact of its bringing in a definition and there- 
in, a limitation to be inapplicable to the Absolute. The II- 
liNionist's Maya is a more mystic thing and more obscure 
to the intelligence; but we have at least here a Self, a 
p()sitive Infinite which is capable therefore of an eternal 
freedom, but only by inaction, by cessation from Karma; 
for the sen as the individual, the soul in action in Karma 
is bound always by ignorance, and only by rejection of 
individuality and of the cosmic illusion can we return to 
the liberty of the Absolute. What we see in both these 
systems is that spiritual freedom and the cosmic compul- 
sion are equally admitted, but m a total separation and 
an exclusion from each other’s own proper field, — .till as 
absolute opposites and contraries. Compulsion of igno- 
r.iiice <ii Karma IS aliMjInte in the world of birth; free- 
dom of the spirit is absolute in a withdrawal from birth 
and cosmos and Karma. 

But these trenchant systems, however satisfactory to 
the logical reason, are suspect to a synthetic intelligence ; 
and at any rate, as we find that knowledge and ignorance 
are not in their essence absolute contraries but ignorance 
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and inconscience itself the veil of a secret knowledfje, so 
it may be at least possible tlial lilwlyandlhe compulsion 
of Karma are not such unbridgeable opposites, but that 
behind and even in Karma itself there is all the time a 
secret liberty (>f the indwellinfj Spirit. Buddhism and 11- 
lusionism too demand of man a choice between the right 
and the wrong way, between the will to an impermanent 
existence and the will to Nirvana, between a will to cos- 
mic existence and the will to an absolute spiritual being; 
and they demand this choice not of the Absolute or of 
the universal Being or Power who indeed cares nothing 
for their demand and goes on very tranquilly and secure- 
ly with his mighty eternal aclicm, but they ask it of tht* 
individual, of the soul of man halting perplexed between 
the oppositions of his mentalitv. It vould se(*m then that 
there is something in our individual being which has 
some real freedom of will, some power of choice of a 
great c<^nseqnence and magnitude, and what is it then 
that thus chooses, and what arc the limits, where the be- 
ginning or the end of its actual or its possible liberty? 
Difficult also is it to understand how unsubstantial Im- 
permanence can have such a giant hold or present this 
power of eternal continuity in Time, — there must surely* 
r)ne thinks, be a Permanent which expresses itself in this 
continuity, dhntvaw mlhruvcshu ) or how an Illusion, — 
for what is illusioti but an inconsequent dream or unsub- 
stantial hallucination ? — can bnild up this mighty world 
of just sequence and hrm law and linked Necessity ; 
some secret self-knowledge and wisdom there must be 
which guides the Energy of Karma in its idea and has 
appointed for her the paths she must hew in Time* It is 
because of their persistence of principle in all the tran- 
siences of particular form that things have such a hold 
on our mind and will. It is because the world is so real 
that we feel so potently its grasp on us and oui spirits 
turn on it with this grip of the wrestler. It is often in- 
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deed too fiercely real for us and we seek for liberty in the 
realm of dream or planes of the ideal and, not finding it 
sufficiently there, because we have not the freedom nor 
caji develop the mastery to impose our ideal on this ac- 
tive reality, we seek it beyond in the remote and infinite 
greatness of the Absolute. We shall do better then to fix 
on that other more generally admissible distinction, name- 
ly, of the world of Karma as a practical or relative reality 
and the being of the Spirit constant behind it or brood- 
ing above it as a greater supreme reality. And then we 
have to find whether in the latter alone is any taste of 
freedom or whether, as must surely be if it is the Spirit 
that presides over the Energy at work and over its action, 
there is here loo some element or some beginning at least 
of liberty, and whether, even if it be small and quite re- 
lative, wc cannot in these steps of Time, in these relations 
of Karma make this freedom great and real by dwelling 
consciously in the greatness of the Spirit. May not that 
be the ‘sovereignty we shall find here when wc rise to the 
top of ihe souTs evolution ? 

( )no Ihing we will note that this urge towards control 
and tfiis impression of freedom are an orientation and an 
atmosphere which cling about the action of mind and 
grow in Nature as she rises towards mentrdity. The world 
of IVfatter seems to know tiofhing about freedom; every- 
thing there appears as if written in sybillic laws upon 
tablets of stone, laws which have a process, but no initial 
reason, serve a harmony of purposes or at least produce a 
cosmos of fixed results, but do not appear to be shaped 
with an eye to them by any discoverable Intelligence, We 
can think of no presence of soul in natural things, because 
we can see in them no conscious action of mind and a 
conscious active mental intelligence is to our notions the 
very basis and standing-grounjl, if not the whole stuff of 
soul-existence. If Matter is all, then we may very easily 
conclude that all is a Karma of material energy which is 
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governed by some inherent incomprehensible mechani- 
cally legislating Necessity. But then we see that Life seems 
to be made of a different stuff ; here various possibility 
develops, here creation becomes eager, pressing, flexible, 
protean ; here we are 'conscious of a searching and a 
selection, many potentialities and a choice of actualities, 
of a subconscient idea which is feeling around for its 
vital self-expression and guiding an instinctive action, — ► 
often, though in certain limits, with an unerring intuitive 
guidance of life to its immediate objective or to some yet 
distant purpose,-— of a subconscient will too in the fibre 
of all this vast seeking and mutable impulsion. This too 
indeed works within limits, under fetters, m a given range 
of processes. But when we get to mind, Nature becomes 
there much more widely conscious of possibility and 
of choice ; mind is aware of potentialities and of deter- 
minations in idea which are other than those of the 
immediate actuality or of the fixedly necessary con- 
sequence of the sum of past and present actualities ; it is 
aware of numberless ^'may-be”s and “might-have-beens," 
and these last are not entirely dead rejected things, but 
can return through the power of the Idea and effect future 
determinations and can fulfil themselves at last in the 
inner reality of their idea though, it may well be, in other 
forms and circumstances. AMoreover, mind can and does 
go still further and it can conceive of infinite possibility 
behind the self-limitations of actual existence and from 
this seeing there arises the idea of a free and infinite Will, 
a Will of illimitable potentiality which deterniines all these 
innumerable marvels of its own universal becoming or 
creation in Space and Time. That means the absolute free- 
dom of a Spirit and Power which is not determined by 
Karma, but determines Karma. Apparent Necessity is the 
child of the spirit’s free self-determination. What affects us 
as Necessity, is a Will which works in sequence and not a 
blind Force driven by its own me<d»anism. 
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There are in the end three main conceptions which 
we can form of existence. First, there is the idea of a blind 
mechanical Neces'sity of some kind,— and against or be* 
yond that nothing or some absolute non-existence, — a pro- 
cessus bound to certain initial and general determinations 
of which all the rest is the consequence. But that is only 
the tirst appearance of universal things, a stamp of phe- 
nomenal impression which we get from the aspect of the 
materia! universe. Then, thcie is the idea of a free inlinite 
Being, God or Absolute, who somehow or other creates 
out of something or out of nothing, in reality or only in 
conception, or brings out of himself into manifestation a 
world ol the necessity of his will or of Karina in which all 
things and all creatures are bound as the victims of that 
necessity, whether by force of Ignorance or by force of 
Karma or by some kind of arbitrary predestination, ,'\nd, 
finally, there is the idea of an absolute free Existence 
which supports, develops and informs a universe of 
relations, of tiial Power as the universal Spirit of our exis- 
tence, of the world as the evolution of these relations, of 
beings in the universe as souls who work them out with 
some freedom of the spirit as its basis, — for that they in- 
wardly are, — but with an observation of the law of the 
relations as their n.ttural condition. That law would be in 
phenomenon to a superficial view of its workings an ap- 
parent chain of necessity, but in fact it would be a free 
self-determination of the Spiiit in existence. The free 
self and spirit would be there informing all the action oJ 
material energy, secretly conscient in its inconscience ; 
his would be the movement of life and its inner spirit 
of guidance; but in mind would be something of the 
first open light of his presence. The soul evolving in 
Nature, prakritir jivabhutd, would be an immot;tal cloud- 
ed Power of him growing into the light of the spirit and 
therefore towards the consciousness and reality of free- 
dom. It would be bound at first in Nature and nbev 
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helplessly in all its action the urge of Karina, because on 
the surfa,ce the action of energy would be whole truth of 
its kinetic being ; the rest, the freedom, the origination is 
there, but concealed below, subliminal and therefore not 
at all manifest in the action. Even in mentality the action 
of Karma would be the main fact, everything would be 
determined by the nature of force of our active being 
working upon and responding to the influences of the 
environment and by the nature of quality of oui active being 
which would colour and shape tlie character ol these out- 
puttings and 1 espouses. But that force is the force, that 
quality the quality of the soul ; and as the soul grew aware 
of itself, the consciousness of Freedom would emerge, 
assert itself, insist, strive to grow into a firmly felt and 
possessed reality. Free in the spirit within, conditioned and 
determined in Nature, striving in his soul to bring out the 
spiritual freedom to work upon the natural conditions and 
determinations, this would be the nature of man the men- 
tal being. 

On this basis it becomes possible to come at some 
clear and not wholly antinomous relation between man’s 
necessity and man's freedom, between his earthly human 
nature at whirl m the machinery of mind, life and body 
and the master Soul, the Godhead, the real Man behind 
whose consent supports or whose bidding governs its 
motions. The soul of man is a power of the self-existence 
which manifests the universe and not the creature and sla- 
ve of a mechanical Nature; and it is only the natural instru- 
ments of his being, it is mind, life and body and their 
functions and members which are helpless apparatus and 
gear of the machinery. These things are subject to the 
action ©f Karma, but man in himself, the real man within 
is not its subject, na karma lipyate nare; rather is Karma 
his instrument and its developments the material he uses, 
and he is using it always from life to life for the shaping 
of a limited and individual, which may be one day a divine 
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and cosmic personality. For the eternal spirit enjoys an ab- 
solute freedom, and this freedom appears to us no doubt 
in a certain status, origin or background of all being as 
an unconditioned infinite of existence, but alsij it is in re- 
lation to the universe the freedom of an existence which 
displays an infinite of possibilities and has a power of shap- 
ing at will out of its own potentiality the harmonies of the 
cosmos. Man, too may w’ell be capable of a release, 
inoksha, into the uneoiulitinned Infinite by cessation of all 
action and mind and personality ; but that is not the whole 
of the spirit’s absolute tieedom ; it is rather a dependent 
liberty, since it endures only by this cessation. But the 
freedom of the Spirit is not so dependent ; that remains 
unimpaired in all this action of Karma and is not dimi- 
nished or abrogated by the pouring of its energies into the 
whirl of the universe. Now you may say that man cannot 
enjoy the double freedom because as man he is an indivi- 
dual being and therefore a thing of Nature and entirely 
subject to Karma ; to be free he must get away from in- 
dividuality and nature and Karma, and then man no longer 
exists, there is only the unconditioned Infinite. But this 
is to assume that there is no power of spiritual individua- 
lity, but only a povyer of individuation in Nature, only 
the formation of a nodus of mental, vital and physical 
Karma with which the one self for a long time mistakenly 
identifies its being by the delusion of ego. But if on the 
other hand there is any such thing as an individual power 
of spirit, it must in w'hatever degree share in the force 
and freedom of the self-existent Divinity ; for it is being 
of his being. 

Freedom somewhere there is in our being and action, 
and we have only to see how and why it is limited in our 
outward nature, why here I am at all under any domi- 
nion of Karma. I appear to be bound by the law of an out- 
ward and imposed energy only because there is separation 
etween my outward nature and my inmost spiritual self 
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and 1 do not live in that outwardness with my whole be- 
ing, but with a shape, turn and mental formation of myself 
whirfi I call my ego or my personality. The cosmic spirit 
in matter seems itself to be so bound, for the same reason, 
because it has started an outward action, a law and 
disposition of material energy which must be allowed to 
unroll its consequences ; itself holds back behind and 
conceals its shaping touch, but still its supporting assent 
and impulse are there and these come out more into the 
open as Nature rises in the scales of life and mind. 
Nevertheless, I have to note that even in mind and even in 
its phenomenon of a conscious will Karma is the first law 
and there cannot be for me there a complete freedom ; 
there is no such thing as a mental will which is absolutely 
free. And this is because mind is part of the action of the 
outward Ignorance, an action which seeks for knowledge 
but docs not possess its full light and power, which can 
conceive of self and spirit and infinity and reflect them, 
but not altogether live in them, which can quiver with 
infinite possibility, but can only deal in a limited half- 
effective fashion with limited possibilities. An Ignorance 
cannot be permitted to have, even if in its nature it could 
have, free masteiy. It would never do for an ignorant mind 
and will to be given a wide and real freedom ; for it would 
upset the riglit order of the energy which the Spirit has 
set at work and produce a most unholy confusion. It 
must be forced to obey or, if it resists, to bear the reaction 
of the Law; its partial freedom of a clouded and stumbling 
knowledge must be constantly overruled both in action 
and result by the law of universal Nature and the will 
of the seeing universal Spirit who governs the dispositions 
and consequences of Karma. And that is in patent fact 
the character of our mental being and action. 

But still there is here something which we may call 
a relative freedom. It does not really belong to our out* 
ward mind and will Or that shadow of myself which I 
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have put forth in iny mental ef<o; for these thin«s are ins- 
truments and work in the roads of the successions of 
Karma. But they still feel a power constantly coming forth 
and either assenting to or intervening in the action of the 
nature, and that power they attribute to themselves ; they 
are aware of a relative freedom in their disposition of ac- 
tion and of at least a potential absolute freedom behind 
it, and mixing these two things confusedly together mind, 
will and ego cry out in unison “ I am free.” But this 
freedom and power are influences of the soul ; to use a 
familiar metaphysical language, they type the assent and 
will of the Purnsha without which the Prakriti cannot mo- 
\c on her wav. But the first and greater part of this soul- 
influcnce is in the form of an assent to Nature, an acq\u- 
escence; and for good reason. For 1 start with the action 
of the universal Energy which the Spirit has set in motion 
and as I rise from the ignorance towards knowledge, the 
first thing demanded from me is to gather exi^erience of 
its law and of my relations to the law' and at first there- 
fore to acquiesce, to allow myself to be moved, to see and 
to come to know the nature of the motions, to suffer and 
obey the law, to understand and know Karma. This 
obedience is absolute and forcibly imposed on the lower 
ignorant creation. But in man who experiences increa- 
singly from generation to generation and from life to life 
the nature of things and develops reflective knowledge 
and the sense of his soul in Nature, a power of initiating 
will also develops ; he is not bound to her set actualities; 
he can refuse assent, and the thing in Nature to which it 
is refused goes on indeed for a time and produces its 
results by impetus of Karma, but as it runs, it loses power 
and falls into imp(>tence and desuetude. He can do 
more, he can command a new action and orientation of 
his nature,— the assent was a manifestation of the power 
of the soul as giver of the sanction, anuinantd, but this 
is a power of the soul as active lord of the nature, fs/jwvi- 
rn. Then Nature still insists more or less on her old 
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habitual way by reason of her past impetus or the rij^ht (^t 
previous sanctions and n^ay even, in proportion as she is 
unaccustomed to control resist and call in hostile powers, 
our own creations, the children of our past willingsf then 
is there a battle in the house of our being between the^ 
lord and his spouse or between old and new nature and 
"'k defeat of the soul or its victory. But all this is only a 
relative freedom, and even the greatest mental self-rnas- 
tiery is a relative and precarious thing at the best, which 
when we loc)k down from a higher station is not well 
distinguishable from a lightened bondage. 

The mental being in ns can be a learner in the school 
of freedom, not a perfect adept; that can only come bv 
getting away from the mind into the life of the spiiit, 
from personality to the Person, from Nature to the lord 
of Nature. There first he enjoys an observing and essen-* 
tial liberty in which the active part of his being is an in- 
slrurhent of the supreme Spirit and its universal action; 
but his assent is now to the will of the Spirit and not to the 
mechanical force of Nature; he has the frcech)m of light and 
purity and right knowledge of relations and a clear detached 
assent to the divine workings. But if he would have too a 
freedom of power, of participatit>u, of companionship as 
the son of God in a greater divine control, he must then 
not only get back from, but nuwl stand, in his thought 
and will even, above the levels of iiK iitality and find there 
the station of leverage, a spiritual poii sto, ^ whence he 
can sovereignly move the world of his being. Such a sta- 
tion of consciousness there is in our snpramenlal ranges 
where the soul is one with the Supreme and with the uni- 
versal not only in essence of consciousness and spiritual 
truth of being, but in expressive act too of consciousness 
and being, an initiating and relating truth of spiritual will 
and knowledge and the soul's overflowing delight in God 
and existence. There Karma itself becomes a rhythm of 
freedom and birth a strain of immortality. 

^ ** A where to stand, ” the station of leverage from which Ar* 
chixiedes, could he only have found it, undertook to move the world, 
t Samhhxity^ amritum “ by birth he enjoys immortality.’^ 
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Essays on the Oita 


TTIE TITEEE PrnmiAfi 

The doctrine of the Gita from tlie beginning to llie 
end converges on all its lines and through all the flexibi- 
lity of its turns towards one central thought, and to that 
it is arriving in all its balancing and reconciliation of the 
disagreements of various philosophic systems and its 
bringing together of the tiulhs of spiritual experience, 
lights often conflicting or at least divergent when taken 
separately and exclusively pursued along their outer arc 
and curve, into one focus of grouping vision. This central 
thought is the idea of a triple consciousness, three and yet 
one, present intlie whole scale of existence. There is a spirit 
liere at work in the world ; it is the developer of birth and 
action, the moving power of life, the inhabiting and as- 
sociating consciousness in the myriad mutabilities of Na- 
ture ; it is the constituting reality of all this stir in Time 
and Space ; it is itself Time and Space and Circumstance; 
It is this multitude of souls in the worlds, it is the gods 
and men and creatures and things and forces and quali- 
ties and quantities and powers and presences ; it is Na- 
turCj^ which is power of the Spirit, and objects, which are 
its phenomena of name and idea and form, and existences, 
who are portions, births and becomings of the one self- 
existent spiritual entitv. Rut what we see at work, is a 
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Nature which in the blind stress of her operations is 
i.£?norant of the spirit within her action ; her work too iS 
^ confused, i^niorant and limiting play of certain funda- 
mental modes, qualities, principles of force in operation 
and their consequences ; and whatever soul comes to the 
surface in the action, is itself ignorant, suffering, bound 
to the incomplete and unsatisfying play of this inferior 
Nature. This power which is hidden in its truth, manifest 
in its appearance^, is the Kshara, the spirit in the muta- 
bility of cosmic phenomenon and becoming. W'e liave to 
know its trulli and discover the Spirit heliind these veils, 
to see all as the one, i^a^udriUi Hi siuvauL But this is a 
thing impossible to achieve with any completeness of in- 
ner reality, so long as we live concentrated in the inferior 
Nature, because that is an ignorance, a ilava, which hides 
the Divine within it.'? folds. The (lodhcad is liidden there 
by the Maya of his own all-creating Yoga, the Eternal is 
figured in tiansionce, Being absorbed and covered up 
by its own manifesting phenomena. In the Kshara taken 
alone as a thing in itself there is no com})leteness of 
knowledge, no completeness tlicreforc (>f our being and 
therefore no liberation. 

Blit then there is another spirit of wlioin we become 
aware and who is none of these things, but self and self 
only. This is eternal, always the same, never changed or 
affected "by manifestation, ilie one, the stable, a self-exist- 
ence undivided and not even seemingly divided by the 
division of things and powers in Nature, inactive in her 
action, immobile in her motion. It is the Self 6f all and 
yet unmoved, indifferent, intangible, as if all these things 
which depend upon it, were not-self, not its own results 
and powers and consequences, but a drama of action de- 
veloped before the eye of an unmoved unparticipating 
spectator ; for the mind that stages the drama is other 
than the Self which indifferently contains the action. This 
spirit is timeless, though we see it in Time, unextended 
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ill space, though \vc see it as if pervading space. We be- 
come aware of it in proportion as we draw back from 
out inward, or look beliind the action and motion fair 
sonietliing that is eternal and stable, or get away fiom tiin<3 
and its creaiion to ttie uncreated, away from phenomenon 
to being, from the personal to impersonality, from becoin-' 
ing to unalterable selt*existence. This is the Aksluira, the 
immutable in tlie mutable, tlie immobile m the mobile, 
the imperishable in things perishable, or rather, since 
that is only an .ippear.incc of pervasion, the immutable, 
immobile and imperishable in which proceeds all the 
mobility of imuable and perishable things. The ICshaiM 
spirit move.', and acts all-j>ci vadiiigly as all natnial cxis- 
islence and all existences in the immobile and eternal Ak- 
shara; tins mobile Power of Self acts in tliat liiiidamental 
stability of Self, as the >ccond piinciple of material Na- 
ture, Vayii, with its contactual force of aggiegation and se- 
paration, attraction and repulsion, supporting the forma- 
tive force of the iicry (electric) and other elemental move- 
ments, ranges pctvadingly in the slal)ihty of ether. This 
Akshara is the self higliei than the buddhi — that liighcst 
subjective piinciple of Nature in our being, by which man 
going beyond his' restless mobile mental to lus calm, 
eternal, spiritual self is at last free from the persistence of 
birth and the long chain of action, of Karma. This in its 
highest status, peuatn dhduui, is an uninanifest beyond 
the unmanifcsl principle of the original cosmic Prakriti, 
Avyakta, and, if the soul turns to it, the hold of cosmos and 
Nature fails away and it passes beyond birth to eternity. 
These two then are the two spirits we see iii the world, 
one emerging in front in its action, but the other stead'* 
fast in that eternal silence behind from which the action, 
tomes and in which it ceases in a timeless existence. 
Qimv iuuui punidiaa take kiiluinif chdksitara eva cha. 

The difficulty which baflles our intelligence is that 

these two seem to be irreconcilable opposites with no 
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real uexus between them or any transition from the one 
to the other except by a movement of separation. The 
Ksiiara acts, or at least motives action, separately in the 
Akshara ; the Akshara stands apart, self-centred, separate 
in its inactivity from the Kshara. At first sight it would 
almost seem better, more logical, more easy of compre- 
hension, if we admitted with the Sankhyas an original 
and eternal duality of I’urusha and Prakriti, if not even 
an eternal plurality of souls, — and then our experience of 
the Akshara would be simply the withdrawal of each 
Purusha into himself, his turning aw.iy from Nature and 
therefore from all contact with other souls in the relations 
of existence ; for each is self-sut'licient and infinite and 
complete in his own being. But after all the final e.xperi- 
ence is that of a unity of all beings which is not merely 
the community of experience in Nature, but a unity of 
the spirit, of the conscious being beyond all the variety 
of determination and the separativisin of relative exist- 
ence. The Gita takes its stand in this highest spiritual, 
experience. It appears to admit the eternal plurality of 
souls subject to and sustained by their unity, for cosmos 
is eternal and manifestation goes on in unending cycles, 
nor does it affirm anywhere or use any expression that 
would indicate an absolute disappearance, laya, of the 
soul of man in the Infinite. But at the same time it affir- 
ms with a strong insistence that the Akshara is the one 
self of all these many souls, and it is therefore evident 
that these two spirits are a dual status of one eternal and 
universal existence. That is a very ancient doctrine ; it is 
the whole basis of the thought of the Upanishads, — as 
when the Isha tells us that Brahman is both the mobile 
and the immobile, is the Self and all existences, AUnan, 
sarmbluiUini, is the Knowledge and the Ignorance, is the* 
eternal unborn status and also the birth of existences^ 
and that to dwell only on one of these things to the exclu- 
sion of its eternal counterpart is a darkness jof exclusive 
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knowledge or ;i darkness of ij'norance. It loo insists like 
the Gila that man must know and must embrace both and 
learn of the Supreme in his entirety, — saniagiuuu tiidiit, as 
the Gita says, — in order to arrive at and enjoy immorta- 
lity. The teaching of tlie Gita and this side of the teach- 
ing of the Upanishads are so far at one ; they look at and 
admit both sides of the reality and still arrive at identity 
as the conclusion and the highest truth of existence. ^ 
But this greater knowledge and experience, however 
true and however powerful in its appeal to our highest 
seeing, has still to get rid of a very real and pressing dif- 
licully. The Eternal is other than this mobile subjective 
and objective experience, there is a greater consciousness, 
no ilium yad upusulc* but at the same time all this is the 
Eternal, all this is the perennial self-seeing of the Self, 
suivam kUulii idum brahma, ayam dtmd brahma, t the 
Eternal has become all existences, dimd abhiil sarvabhil- 
or, as the Mundaka puts it. Thou art this boy 
and yonder girl and that old man walking supported on 
his stall, even as in the Gita the Divine says that he is 
Krishna and Arjuna and Vyasa and Ushanas, and the lion 
and the aswattha-tree, and consciousness and intelligence 
and all qualities and the self of all beings. But how are 
these two the same, when they seem not only so opposite 
in nature, but so difficult to unify in experience ? For 
when we live in the mobility of the becoming, we may be 
aware of, but hardly live in the iaimortalily of timeless 
self-existence, and when we fix ourselves in timeless be- 
ing, Time and Space and circumstance fall away from us 
and begin to appear as a troubled dream in the Infinite- 
The most persuasive conclusion would be, at first sight, 
that the mobility of the spirit in Nature is an illusion, a 
thing real only when we live in it, but not real in essence, 
and that is why, when we go back into self, it falls away 

Kena Upauiskad. " Mandukya Upanishad, Verily all this that 
is i» the Hraluitan, and Uto tielf is the Brahnaa. ft lisha Upaniahad, 



from our beinj^. But the Gita docs not lake refuge in this 
explanation which has enormous difficullies of its own, 
besides its failure to account for the illusion, — for it only 
says that it is all a mysterious and incomprehensible Maya, 
and then wc might just as well say that it is all a myste- 
rious and incomprehensible double leality, Tlic Gita 
speaks of Maya, hut only as a bewildering paitial cons- 
ciousness which loses hold of the complete reality, lives 
ill the phenomenon of mobile Nature and has no sight of 
the Spirit of which she is the active I’ower, me prahi ilih. 
Wlien we transcend this Maya, the woikl iloes not dis- 
appear, if only changes its whole heait of meaning; 
■in the siiiritual vision we find not that all this does nut 
really exist, but rather that all is ; all is seif and soul 
and nature of the Godhead, all is Vasudeva. The world 
for the Gita is real, a creation of the Lord, a power of 
the Eternal, a manifestation from the Parabr.diman, and 
even this lower nature of the triple Maya is a derivation 
from the supreme divine Nature. Nor can we take refuge 
altogether in tliis distinction that there is a double, an in- 
ferior active and temporal and a superior still and eternal 
reality beyond action and that our liberation is to pass 
from this partiality to that greatness, from the action to 
the silence. For the Gita insists that we can and should, 
while we live, be conscious in the self and yet act with 
power in the world of Nature. And it gives the example 
«f the Divine himself who is not bound by necessity of 
birth, but free, superior to the cosmos, and yet abides 
eternally m action, vavla eva clia kariiutiii. Therefore it 
is by putting on a likeness of’ the divine nature in its 
completeness that the unity of this double experience be- 
comes entirely possible. But what is the principle o( 
that unity 'i 

The Gita finds it in its visic'ii of the Purushottama, 
wliich is the type, according to its doctrine, of the com- 
plete and the highest experience, that of the whole-know- 



ers, hrihuavidah. The Akshara is supreme in relation 
to the elements and action of cosmic Nature. It is the 
immutable Self of all, and the immutable Self of all is the 
Purushottama; it is he in that freedom of self-existenca* 
which is not affected by the action of his own power in 
Nature and the ur^^e of his becoming and the play of the 
qualities. But the Purushottama is at the same time 
greater than the Akshara, because he is more tlian this, 
immutability and not limited even by the highest eternal 
status of his being; still, it is through whatever is immut- 
able and eternal in our bei/]g, tlial we arrive at tlie liigh- 
cst status from wliich (here is no returning to birth, and^jj 
that was the liberation which was sought by the wise of old, 
tlie ancient sages. But when pursued through the Aksliara 
alone, it becomes the seeking of the Indefinable, a thing 
hard for the nature of embodied being. This Indefinable, 
to vhich the Akshara, the pure intangible self here in us rises 
in its separative urge, is some supreme Unmanifest, paro 
avyahlUy and this highest unmanitest Akshara is the Puru- 
shotfama. But yet he is other than the Akshara, because 
he is to be known also as the supreme Purusha who ex- 
tenrls this whole universe in his being. He is the Lord here 
in the Kshara, in the heart of every being, Ishwara, and 
there too in his highest eternal status he is the supreme 
Lord, Parameshwara, origin and father and mother and 
first foundation and eternal abode of* the cosmic .bginS 
and the Master of all existences and enjoyer of askesis 
and sacrifice. It is by knowing him at once in the Akshara 
and the Kshara, the Unborn who partially manifests 
himself in all birth and even himself descends as the cons- 
tant Avatar, by knowing him in his entirety, sauia^nim 
inujiif that the soul is easily released from the appearances 
of the lower Nature and grows into its divine being. B'or 
the truth of the Kshara too is a truth of the Purushotta- 
ma. It is the Purushottama who is in the heart of every 
creature and is manifested in his countless Vibhutis; it is 
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the Piirusholtama who is the cosmic spirit in Time and 
who gives the command to the divine action of the libe- 
rated human being. He is both Akshara and Kshara, 
.an4 he is other tlian eitfier of these opposites. Utia- 
’'lUjtJi piinishds hvjityah {^(iraiii<1lnr:tyiiil<1liritnJi, yo lokatra- 
yam iri'isliyti 'I'ibliai lynvyaya tsu'tiiuih, “But other than 
.these two is that highest spirit called the supreme self, 
which enters the three worlds and upbears thorn, the im- 
perishable Lord,” This verse is the keyword of the Gita's 
reconciliation of these two apparently opposite aspects of 
our e.vistence, 

j The idea of the Purushottama has been prepared, al- 
luded to, adumbrated, assumed even from the beginning, 
but it is only now in the fifteenth chapter that it is expressly 
stated and the distinction given a name. And it is instruc- 
tive to see how it is now immediately approached and de- 
veloped. To rise into the divine nature, we have been 
told, one must first fix oneself in a perfect spiritual equa- 
lity and so rise above the lower nature of the three gunas; 
by that we fix ourselves in the impersonality, the imper- 
turbable superiority to all action, the purity from all defi- 
nition and limitation by quality which is the nature of the 
Purushottama manifested as the eternity and unity of the 
self in tlje Akshara. But there is also an eternal multipli- 
city of the Purushottama in soul manifestation. The Infi- 
nite h.is an eternal j^ower and unending action of his divine 
Nature, and personality too finds in the Infinite its higher 
Spiritual meaning: but it is then no longer the egoistic, 
separative, oblivious personality of the lower Prakriti, it 
is something exalted, immortal and divine. That mystery 
is the secret of love and devotion; it is the eternal soul 
offering itself to the eternal Divine of whom it is a portion, 
ansha; and therefore the completeness of knowledge finds 
itself in this love and adoration and the sacrifice of works 
receives by it its consummation and perfect sanction. It is 
then through these things that the soul of man fulfils it- 
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self in this other secret of the divine nature and possesses 
by that fulfilment the foundation of immortality, the eter- 
nal Dhanna and the supreme felicity. And havinf^so stat- 
ed this double requisite, equality in the one self, adomti(» 
of the one Lord, at first as if they were two separate ways, 
of arriviiifj at the Brahmic status, brahmahhuyayay — quie- 
tistic sanuyasa and the way of divine love and divine ac- 
tion, for they can be so treated, — the Gita proceeds now 
to unite the personal and the impersonal in the Punish- 
ottama and to define their relations. For the object of the 
Gita is to get rid of exclusions and separative exaggera- 
tions and fuse these two sides of knowledge and spiritual 
experience into a perfect unity. 

And first it begins by describing cosmic existence in 
the Vedantic image of the aswallha tree. This tree of cos- 
mic existence has no beginning and no end, luhiio na 
cliddili, in space or in time ; for it is eternal and imperish- 
able, avy/j\ui. The form of it cannot be perceived by us 
here in the material world of man's embodiment, nor has 
it any apparent lasting foundation iiere; for it is an infinite 
movement and its foundation is above in the supreme of 
the Infinite; it is the ancient sempiternal urge to action, 
pravriitiy which for ever proceeds without beginning or 
end from the original Soul of all existence, ddvani ptirn^ 
slunu vaidh pravnffili prasritu piinuiJ. Therefore its 
original root is above; but its branches stretcli down be- 
low and it extends and plunges down its roots, well-iixed 
and clinging roots of attachment and desire with their 
consequences of continual developing action, licre into 
the world of men. The liymus of the Veda are compared 
to its leaves and the man who knows this tree of the cos- 
mos is the Veda-knower. And here we see the sense of 
that rather disparaging view of the Veda or at least of the 
Vedavada, which we had to notice at the beginning; for 
what the Veda gives is a knowledge of the gods, of the 
principle<^ and powers of the cosmos, and the fruits of the 
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sacrifice which is offered with desire, fntits of enjoyment 
and lordship in the nature of the three worlds, in earth 
and heaven and the world between earth and heaven. 
These branches of which the Vedic rhythms, chliandiinsi, 
are the leaves, extend both below and above, below in the 
material, above in the supraphysical planes; they grow by 
the gunas of Nature, — the triple guna is the subject of the 
Vedas, troigtinya-visliayd veddh , — and the sensible objects 
of desire supremely gained by a right doing of the sacri- 
fice with desire are their foliage, Man, therefore, so long 
as he enjoys the play of the gunas and is attached to de- 
sire, is held in the Pravritli, in the movement of birth 
and action, turns about constantly between the earth and 
the middle planes and the heavens and is unable to get 
back to his supreme spiritual existence. This was perceiv- 
ed by the sages. To achieve liberation they followed the 
path of Nivritti or cessation from the original urge to ac- 
tion, and the consummation of this way is a cessation of 
birth itself and a transcendent status in the highest supra- 
cosmic reach of existence. But for this purpose it is ne- 
cessary to cut these long-fixed roots of desire by the strong 
sword of detachment and then to seek for that highest 
goal whence, once having reached it, there is no return. 
To be free from the bewilderment of this lower Maya, wi- 
thout egoism, the great fault of attachment conquered, alt 
desires stilled, the duality of joy and .grief cast away, a 
wide equality, always to be firm in a pure spiritual cons- 
ciousness, these are the steps of the way to that supreme 
existence. There is the timeless being which is not illu- 
mined by sun or moon or fire, but js itself the light of 
the presence of the eternal Purusha. 1 turn away, says the 
Vedantic verse, to seek that original Soul of existence alone 
and reach him in the great passage. That is the highest 
status of the Purushottama, his supracosmic existence. 

But it would seem that this tian be attained very 
well, best even, preeminently, directly, by the quiescence 
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(jf Sannyasa, Ihe way of the Aksliara, the complete renun- 
ciation of works and life, an ascetic seclusion, an ascetic 
inaction. Where is the room here, or at least where is the 
call, the necessity, for the command to action, and what 
has all this to do with the maintenance of the cosmic ex'* 
istence, lokasanfiialia, the slaughter of Kurukshetra, the 
ways of the Spirit in Time, the vision of the million- 
bodied Lord and his high-voiced bidding, “Arise, slay 
the foe, enjoy a wealthy kingdom"? And what then is 
this soul in Nature ? This spirit, this Kshara, this enjoyer 
of our mutable existence, too, is the Purushottama, but 
m his eternal multiplicity, “It is an eternal portion of me 
which becomes the jiva in the world of Jivas," This is 
an epithet, a statement of immense bearing and consequ- 
ence, For it means that each soul, each being in its spiri- 
tual reality is the Divine himself, however partial the ac- 
tual manifestation of him in Nature. And it means too, 
if words have any sense, that each manifesting spirit, each 
of the many, is an eternal individual, an eternal power of 
being of the one Existence. We call this manifesting 
spirit the jiva, because it appears here as a living being 
in a world of living beings, and we speak of the spirit in 
man as the human soul and think of it in the terms of 
humanity. But in truth it is something greater than its 
present appearance and not bound to its humanity. When 
this soul rises above limitation, it puts on its divine nature 
of which its humanity is only a temporary veil, a thing of 
partial and incomplete significance. The individual spirit 
exists beyond in the Eternal, for it is itself everlasting, 
sandiaiia, and it is evidently this idea of the eternal indi* 
vidual which leads the Gita to avoid any expression at all 
suggestive of a complete dissolution, laya, and to speak 
rather of the highest state of the soul as a dwelling in the 
Purushottama, nivasishyasi utayyeva. If when speaking of 
the ohe Self of all, it seems to use the language of Ad- 
'Waita, this idea of the eternal, individual, mamdmhah 



iidiaiiflii, iidcjs something which ^brings in a qualifica- 
tion and seems to accept the seeing of the Visishtadvvaifa, 
— thougli we must not tlierefore leap at once to the con- 
clusion that that alone is the Gita’s philosophy or that its 
doctrine is identical with the later doctrine of Kamanuja, 
Still this much is clear that there is an eternal, a real and 
not illusive principle of multiplicity in the spiritual being 
of the one divine Existence. 

This eternal individual is not other than or in any 
way really separate from the Divine. It is the Lord him- 
self, the Ishwara who by viitue of the eternal multiplicity 
of his oneness — is not all existence a rendering of that 
truth of the Infinite ? — takes up the body and goes forth 
from this frame when it is cast away to disappear into the 
elements of Nature, He brings in with him and cultiva- 
tes for the enjoyment of the objects of mind and sense 
the subjective powers of Prakriti, mind and the five sen- 
ses, and in his going forth he goes taking them as the 
wind takes the perfumes from a vase. But the identity of 
the Lord and the soul in mutable Nature is hidden from 
us by the outward appearance, the crowding mobile de- 
ceptions of that Nature. And those who allow themselves 
to be governed by the figures of Nature, the figure of 
humanity or any other form, will never see it, but will 
ignore and despise the Divine lodged in the human body. 
Their ignorance cannot see him in his coming in and his 
going forth or in his staying and enjoying and assumption 
of quality, but sees only what is there visible to the mind 
and senses, not the greater truth which can only be 
glimpsed by the eye of knowledge. Never can they see 
him, even if they strive to do so, until they learn to put 
away the limitations of the outward consciousness and 
form themselves in the spiritual being, Man, to know 
himself, must be kriUitmd, formed in the spiritual iiufuld, 
enlightened in the spiritual vision. . But the Yogins who 
have this eye of knowledge^ , see thexiivine being we 
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in their own eternal spiritual reality ; illumined, they see 
the Lord in themselves and are delivered from the crude 
material limitation and the form of mental personality. 
But they see him too not only in themselves, but in all the 
cosmos. In the li^ht of the sun that illumines all this 
world, they witness the light of the Godhead which is in 
us ; the light in the moon and in fire is the light of the 
Divine. It is the Divine who has entered into his form of 
earth and is the spirit of its material force and sustains 
by his might these beings. The Divine is the godhead of 
Soma who by the nnsa, the sap in her, nourishes the plants 
and trees which clothe her surface. The Divine and no o- 
Iher is the flame of lile which sustains the physical body of 
living beings and turns its food into sustenance of their 
vital force. He ib lodged in the heart of every being ; from 
him are memory and knowledge and the debates of the 
reason ; he is that which is known by all the Vedas and 
by all forms of knowing, lie is the knower of Veda and 
the maker of Vedanta. In other words, the Divine is at 
once tlie Soul of matter and the Soul of life and the Soul 
of mind and the Soul of the supramental light of being. 

Thus the Divine is manifest in the double soul of ex- 
istence, (hedv iiiiau piintsliau, the spirit of mutable things 
who is all these existences, ksharah sarvcinl bhntdtii^ and 
the immutable spirit standing above them in his imper- 
turbable immobility of eternal silence and calm, and it is 
by the force of tlie Divine in them that the knowledge and 
being of man are so powerfully drawn as if by opposing 
and incompatible attractions. But the Divine in himself 
is neither wholly the Kshara, nor wholly the Akshara ; 
greater is he than the immutable Self and much greater 
than the Soul of mutable things, and because he is other 
than them, anyah^ he is capable of being both at once, 
the Purushottama extended in the world and extended in 
the Veda, in self*knowledge and in cosmic experience* 
And whoever thus knows and sees him as the Purushot- 
is no longer bfewildered wbetlier ISy <he"workl-|ip«* 
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pearance or by the separate attraction "of these two aiipar- 
ent contraries which confront each other as a positive of the 
cosmic .action and its negative in the self who has no part 
in an action that belongs entirely to the ignorance of Na- 
ture or a positive of pure, indeterminable, stable, eternal 
self-existence and its negative of a world of determina- 
tions and relations, idea and form, perpetual unstable be- 
coming and the creating and imcreating tangle of action 
and evolution. He becomes all-knowing, sarvavid, a 
whole-knower, sees the entire sense of the self and things, 
the integral reality of the Divine, samagrnin uuvn. He 
unites the Kshara and the Akshara in the Purushotlama. 
He loves, worships, cleaves to and adores this supreme 
Self of his and all existence, this Lord of his and all being, 
this supreme Eternal in and beyond the world, and hfr 
does it too with no single side or portion of himself, but 
in all -the ways of his being and becoming. Divine in • 
the equality of his imperturbable self-existence, one in it 
with all existences, he brings that equality, that oneness 
into his- mind and heart and life and body and founds on 
it the integrality of divine love, divine works, divine 
knowledge. This is the Gita’s way of salvation. 

And is that not too after all the real Adwaita which 
makes no scission in the being of the one eternal Exis- 
tence, but sees the one as the one even in the multiplici- 
ties of Nature, in all aspects, in the reality of cosmos and 
in that greatest reality of the supracosmic which is the 
source of cosmos and not bound either by the affirmation 
of universal becoming or by any universal negation? That 
at least is the Adwaita of the Gita. This is the most secret 
Shastra, says the Teacher to Arjuna, the supreme leaching 
and science which leads us into the heart of the highest 
mystery of existence, and to know it, to seize it in know- 
ledge and experience, is to be perfected in understanding 
and successful in the supreme sense and objective of all 
action. It is the v;ay to be immortal, to rise towards the 
l^est divinp natqre ans| to assume the etirnal Dbattqa, 
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THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTIOX 
CHAPTER LIX 

THE PERFECTION OF EQUALITY 

The very first necessity for spiritual perfection is Hj 
perfect equality. Perfection in the sense in which we use it’ 
in Yoga, means a growth out of a lower undivine into a 
higher divine nature. In terms of knowledge it is a puttingi 
on the being of the •higher self and a casting away of the! 
darker broken lower self or a transforming of our im-j 
perfect state into the rounded luminous fullness of our/ 
real and spiritual personality. In terms of devotion and 
adoration it is a growing into a likeness of the nature or 
the law of the being of the Divine, to be united with 
whom we aspire, — for if there is not this likeness, this 
oneness of the law of the being, unity between that trans- 
cending and universal and this individual spirit is not pos- 
sible. The supreme divine nature is founded on equality.| 
This affirmation is true of it whether we look on the Sup- 
reme Being as a pure silent Self and Spirit or as the divine 
Master of cosmic existence. The pure Self is equal, un- 
moved, the witness in an impartial peace of all the hap- 
penings and relations of cosmic existence. While it is not 
averse to them,— aversion is not equality, nor, if that were 
the attitude of the Self to cosmic existence, could the uni- 
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verse come at all into being or proceed upoji its cycles,-— 
a detachment, the calm of an equal regard, a :^uperiority 
to the reactions which trouble and are the disabling weak- 
ness of the soul involved in outward nature, aie the very 
substance of the silent Infinite's purity and the condition 
of its impartial assent and support to the many-sided mo- 
vement of the universe. But in that power too of the 
Supreme which governs and develops these motions, the 
same equality is a basic condition. 

The Master of things cannot be affected or troubled 
bv the reactions of things ; if he were, he would be sub- 
ject to them, not master, not free to develop them accor- 
ding to his sovereign will and wisdom and according to 
the inner tiiith and necessity of what is behind their re- 
lations, but obliged rather to act according to the claim of 
temporary accident and phenomenon. The truth of all' 
things is in the calm of their depths, not in the shifting 
inconstant wave form on the surface. The supreme cons- 
cious Being in his divine knowledge and will and love 
governs their evolution — to our ignorance so often a cruel 
confusion and distraction — from these depths and is not 
troubled by the clamour of the surface. The divine nature 
does not share in our gropings and our passions ; when 
we speak of the divine wrath or favour or of God suffer- 
ing in man, we are using a human language which mis- 
translates the inner significance of the movement we cha- 
racterise. We see something of tlie real truth of them 
when we rise out of the phenomenal mind into the heights 
of the spiritual being. For then we perceive that whether 
in the silence of self or in its action in the cosmos, the 
Divine is always Sachchidananda, an infinite existence, 
an infinite consciousness and self-founded power of cons- 
cious being, an infinite bliss in all his existence. We our- 
selves begin to dwell in an equal light, strength, joy-^the 
psychological rendering of the divine knowledge, will and 
delight in self and things which are the active universal 
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outpourings from those infinite sources. In Ilje strength 
of that light, power and joy a secret self and spirit withini 
us accepts and transforms always into food of its perfectl 
experience the dual letters of the mind’s transcript of life,* 
and if there were not the hidden greater existence even 
now within us, we could not bear the pressure of the 
universal force or subsist in this great and dangerous 
world. A perfect equality of our spirit and nature is a; 
means by which we can move back from the troubled and? 
ignorant outer consciousness into this inner kingdom o^ 
heaven and possess the spirit’s eternal kingdoms,*^ »v4/vn!/;^ 
samriddlinm, of greatness, joy and peace. That self-eleva-1 
tion to the divine nature is the complete fruit and (he 
whole occasion of the discipline of equality demanded 
from us by the self-perfecting aim in Yoga. 

A perfect equality and peace of the soul is indispen^ 
sable to change the whole substance of our being into| 
substance of the self out of its present stuff of troiiblecl 
mentality. It is equally indispensable if \\t aspire to re- 
place our present confused and ignorant action by the 
self-possessed and luminous works of a free spirit gover- 
ning its nature and in tune with universal being, A divine 
action or even a perfect human action is impossible if we 
have not equality of spirit and an equality in the motive- 
forces of our nature. The Divine is equal to all, an im- 
partial sustainer of his universe, who views all with equal 
eyes, assents to the law of developing being which he has 
brought out of the depths of his existence, tolerates what 
has to be tolerated, depi esses what has to be depressed, raises 
what has to be raised, creates, sustains and destroys with a 
perfect and equal understanding of all causes and results 
and working out of the spiritual and pragmatic meaning of 
all phenomena. God does not create in obedience to.an^ 
troubled passion of desire or maintain and preserve throu4 
gh an attachment of partial preference or destroy in a fury/ 
of wrath, disgust or aversion. The Divine deals with great 
3 
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and small, just and unjust, ignorant and wise as the Self 
of all who, deeply intimate and one with the being, leads 
all according to their nature and need with a perfect un- 
derstanding, powc'r and justness of proportion. But throu- 
gh it all he moves things according to his large aim in 
the cycles and draws the upward soul in the evolution 
through its apparent progress and retrogression towards 
the higher and ever higher development which is the 
sense of the cosmic urge. The self-perfecting individual' 
who seeks to be one in will with the Divine and make 
his nature an instrument of the divine purpose, imisl en-j 
large himself out of (he egoistic and partial views and; 
motives of the human ignorance and mould himself into! 
an image of this supreme equality. 

This equal poise in action is especially necessary (orl 
the sadhaka of the integral Yoga. F'irst, he must acquire ;, 
that equal assent and understanding which will respond 
to the law of the divine action without trying to impose 
on it a partial will and the violent claim of a persona! 
aspiration. A wise impersonality, a quiescent equality, a' 
universality which sees all things as the manifestations of 
the Divine, the one Existence, is not angry, troubled, im-! 
patient with the way of things or on the other hand ex-’ 
cited, over-eager and precipitate, bul sees that the law 
must be obeyed and the pace of time respected, observes 
and understands with sympathy the actuality of things 
and beings, but looks also behind the present appearance 
to their inner significances and forward to the unrolling 
of their divine possibilities, is the first thing demanded of 
those who would do works as the perfect instruments of I 
the Divine. But this impersonal acquiescence is only the' 
basis* Man is the instrument of an evolution which wears 
at first the mask of a struggle, .but grows more and more 
into its truer and deeper sense of a constant wise adjust* 
^ent and must take on in a rising scale the deepest truth 
and significance— now only underlying the adjustment and 
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struggle — o( a universal harmony. The perfected human 
soul must always be an instrument for the hastening of| 
the ways of this evolution. For that a divine power acting 
with the royalty of the divitie will in it must be in what* 
ever degree present in the nature. But to be accomplished 
and permanent, steadfast in action, truly divine, it has to 
proceed on the basis of a spiritual equality, a calm, im- 
personal and equal self-identification with all beings, an 
understanding of all energies. The Divine acts with a 
mighty power in the myriad workings of the universe, 
but with the supporting light and force of an imperturbable 
oneness, freedom and peace. That must be the type of the 
perfected soul’s divine works. And equality is the condi- 
tion of the being which makes possible this changed spirit 
in the action. 

But even a human perfection cannot dispense with 
equality as one of its chief elements and even its essential 
atmosphere. The aim of a human perfection must include,' 
if h is to deserve the name, two things, self-mastery and 
a mastery of the surroundings; it must seek for them in the 
greatest degree of these powers which is at all attainablej 
by our human nature. Man's urge of self-perfection is to 
be, in the ancient language, swardt and saitirdt, self-ruler 
and king. But to be self-ruler is not possible for him if 
he is subject to the attack of the lower nature, to the tur- 
bulence of grief and joy, to the violent touches of pleasure 
and pain, to the tumult of his emotions and passions, 
to the bondage of his personal likings, and dislikings, to 
the strong chains of desire and attachment, to the nar- 
rowness of a personal and emotionally preferential judg- 
ment and opinion, to all the hundred touches of his egoi- 
sm and its pursuing stamp on his thought, feeling and| 
action. All these things are the slavery to the lower self! 
which the greater “ I" in man must put under his feet if| 
lie is to be king of his own nature. To surmount them is 
the condition of self-rule; hvd of that surmounting again. 
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equality is the condition and the essence of tlvB movement. 
To be quite free front all these things, — if possible, or at 
least to be master of and superior to them, — is equality. 
Farther, one who is not self-ruler, cannot be master ot his 
surroundings. The knowledge, the will, the harmony which' 
is necessary for this outward mastery, can come only as 
a crown of the inward conquest. It belongs to the self-pos- ‘ 
sessing soul and mind which follows with a disinterested 
equality the Truth, the Right, the universal Largeness to 
which alone this mastery is possible, — following always 
the great ideal they present to our imperfection while it 
understands and makes a full allowance loo for all that 
seems to conflict with them and stand in the way of their 
manifestation. This rule is true even on the levels of our 
actual human mentality, where we can only get a limited 
perfection. But the ideal of Yoga takes up this aim of 
Swarajya and Samraiya and puts it on the larger spiritual 
basis. There it gets its full power, opens to the diviner! 
degrees of the spirit; for it is by oneness with the Infinite,! 
by a spiritual power acting upon finite things, that some ■ 
highest integral perfection of our being and nature finds; 
its own native foundation. 

A perfect equality not only of the self, but in the na- 
ture is a condition of the Yoga of self-perfection. The', 
first obvious step to it will be the conquest of our craotio- ^ 
nal and vital being, for here are the sources of greatest 
trouble, the most rampant forces of inequality and sub- 
jection, the most insistent claim of our imperfection. Tlic ! 
equality of these parts of our nature conies by purification 
and freedom. We might say that equality is the very sign| 
of liberation. To be free from the domination of the urge 
of vital desire and the stormy mastery of the soul by thej 
passions is to have a calm and equal heart and a life-prin- 
Ciple governed by the large and even view of a universal 
spirit. Desire is the impurity of the Prana, the life-princi-jl 
and its chain of bondage, A free Prana means a con^ 
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tent and|5alisfiecl life-soul which fronts the contact of out- 
ward things without desire and receives them with an 
equal response; delivered, uplifted above the servile duality^ 
of liking and disliking, indifferent to the urgings of plea-; 
sure and pain, not exxited by the pleasant, not troubled 
and overpowered by the unpleasant, not clinging with at- 
tachment to the touches it prefers or violently rtpellingi. 
those for which it has an aversion, it will be opened to a! 
greater system of values of experience. All that comes to 
it from the world with menace or with sollicitation, it will 
refer to the higher principles, to a reason and heart in 
touch with or changed by the light and calm joy of the 
spirit. Thus quieted, mastered by the spirit and no longer 
trying to impose its own mastery on the deeper and finer 
soul in us, this life-soul will be itself spiritualised and| 
work as a clear and noble instrument of the diviner deal-f 
ings of the spirit with things. There is no question here 
of an ascetic killing of the life-impulse and its native uti-:, 
lities and functions ; not its killing is demanded, but its| 
transformation. The function of the Prana is enjoyment," 
but the real enjoyment of existence is an inward spiritual 
Ananda, not partial and troubled like that of our vital, 
emotional or mental pleasure, degraded as they are now 
by the predominance of the physical mind, but universal, 
profound, a massed concentration of spiritual bliss posses- 
sed in a calm ecstasy of self and all existence. Possession 
is its function, by possession comes the soul’s enjoyment 
of things, but this is the real possession, a thing large and 
inward, not dependent on the outward seizing which 
makes us subject to what we seize. All outward posses- 
sion and enjoyment vvill be only an occasion of a satisfied 
and equal play of the spiritual Ananda with the forms and 
phenomena of its own world-being. The egoistic posses- 1 
sion, the making things our own in the sense of the ego'sj 
claim on God and beings and the world, paiigmlta, must 
be renounced in order that this greater thing, this large, 
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universal and perfect life, may come. Tyakieuff. bhnttjU^ 
Utah, by renouncing the egoistic sense of desire and pos-,^, 
session, the soul enjoys divinely its self and the universe, i . 

A free heart is similarly a heart delivered from the j 
gusts and storms of the affections and the passions ; the ^ 
assailing touch of grief, wrath, hatred, fear, inequality of 
love, trouble of joy, pain of sorrow fall away from the jj 
equal heart, and leave it a thing large, calm, equal, lumi- 
nous, divine. These things are not incumbent on the es- 
sential nature of our being, but the creations of the pre- 
sent make of our outward active mental and vital nature 
and its transactions with its surroundings. The ego-sense 
which induces us to act as separate beings who make I 
their isolated claim and experience the test of the values! 
of the universe, is responsible for these aberrations. When 
we live in unity with the Divine in ourselves and the spirit 
of the universe, these imperfections fall away from us and 
disappear in the calm and equal strength and delight of 
the inner spiritu.d existence. Alw.iys that is within iis and 
transforms the outwaid touches before they reach it by a 
passage through a subliminal psychic soul in us which is 
the hidden instrument of its delight of being. By equaliityj 
of the heart we get away from the troubled desire-soul on[, 
the surface, open the gates of this profoundcr being, bring /, 
out its responses and impose their true divine values on 
ail that sollicits our emotional being. A free, happy, equal 
and all-embracing heart of spiritual feeling is the outcome 
of this perfection. 

In this perfection too there is no question of a seve- . 
re ascetic insensibility, an aloof spiritual indifference or a| 
strained rugged austerity of self-suppression. This is not 
a killing of the emotional nature but a transformation. 
All that presents itself here in our outward nature in perver- 
se or imperfect forms has a significance and utility which 
come out when we get back to the greater truth of divine 
being. Love will be not destroyed, but perfected, enlarg* } 
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ed to its widest capacity, deepened to its spiritual rapture, 
the love of God, the love of man, the love of all things as 
ourselves and as beings and powers of the Divine; a large,] 
universal love, not at all incapable of various relation, will/ 
replace the clamant, egoistic, self-regarding love of little i 
joys and griefs and insistent demands afflicted witht 
all the chequered pattern of angers and jealousies andi 
satisfactions, rushings to unity and movements of fatigue, 
divorce and separation on which we now place so high 
a value. Grief will cease to exist, but a universal, an 
equal love and sympathy will take its place, not a suffer- 
ing sympathy, but a power which, itself delivered, is 
strong to sustain, to help, to liberate. To the free spirit 
wrath and hatred are impossible, but not the strong Rudra| 
energy of the Divine which can battle without hatred andl 
destroy without wrath because all the time aware of the. 
things it destroys as parts of itself, its own manifestations' 
and unaltered therefore in its sympathy and understand-' 
ing of those in whom are embodied thase manifestations. 
All our emotional nature will undergo this high libe- 
rating transformation ; but in order that it may do so, a 
perfect equality is the effective condition. 

The same equality must be brought into the rest of 
our being. Our whole dynamic being is acting undei thci 
influence of unequal impulses, the manifestations of the/ 
lower ignorant nature. These urgings we obey or partially' 
control or place on them the changing and modifying 
influence of our reason, our refining aesthetic sense and 
mind and regulating ethical notions. A tangled strain of 
right and wrong, of useful and harmful, harmonious or 
disordered activity is the mixed result of our endeavour, a ; 
shifting standard of human reason and unreason, virtue] 
and vice, honour and dishonour, the noble and the ignoble, ' 
things approved and things disapproved of men, much* 
trouble of self-approbation and disapprobation or of self- 
righteousness and disgust, remorse, shame and moral 
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depression. These things are no doubt very necessary at 
presen( tor oiir spiritual evolution. But the seeker of a 
greafei perfection will draw back from all these dualities, 
regard them with an equal eye and arrive through equality 
al4n impartial and universal action of the dynamic Tapas,.| 
spiritual force, in which his own force and will are turned 
into pure and just instruments of a greater calm secret of 
divine working. The ordinary mental standards will be 
exceeded on the basis of this dynamic equality. The eye 
of his will must look beyond to a purity of divine being, a 
motive of divine will-power guided by divine knowledge 
of which his perfected nature will be the engine, yautra. 
That must remain impossible in entirely as long as the 
dynamic ego with its subservience to the emotional and 
vital impulses and the preferences of the personal judg- 
ment interferes in his action. A perfect equality of thd 
will is the power which dissolves these knots of the lowen 
impulsion to works. This equality will not respond to the 
lower impulses, but watch for a greater seeing impulsion 
from the Light above the mind, and will not judge and 
govern with the intellectual judgment, but wait for enlight- 
enment and direction from a superior plane of vision. As it' 
mounts upward to the supramental being and widens in-' 
ward to the spiritual largeness, the dynamic nature will! 
be transformed, spiritualised like the emotional and pra-' 
nic, and grow into a power of the divine nature. There) 
will be plenty of stumblings and errors and imperfectionsj 
of adjustment of the instruments to their new working,^ 
but the increasingly equal soul will not be troubled over-j 
much or grieve at these things, since, delivered to the/ 
guidance of the Light and Power within self and abovf 
mind, it will proceed on its way with a firm assurance and 
await with growing calm the vicissitudes and completion 
of the process of transformation. The promisfe of the Di- 
vine Being in the Gita will be the anchor of its resolution, 
“Abandon all dharmas and take refuge in- Me alone ; 
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will deliver thee from all sin ami evil ; do not grieve/' 
The equality of the thinking mind will be a partandj 
a very imporfant part of the perfection of (be instnuvents^ 
in the nature. Our present attractive self-justifying at- 
tachment to our intellectual prefeiences, our judgments/ 
opinions, imaginations, limiting associations of the me-i 
mory which makes the basis of our mentality, to the cur- 
rent repetitions of our habitual mind, to the insistences 
of our pragmatic mind, to the limitations even of our in- 
tellectual truth-mind, must go the way of other attach-; 
ments and yield to the impartiality of an equal vision. 
The equal thought-mind will look on knowledge and 
ignorance and on truth and error, those dualities created 
by our limited nature of consciousness and the partialityj 
of our intellect and its little slock of reasonings and in4 
tuitions, accept them both without being bound to either 
twine of the skein and await a luminous transcendence, 
lii ignorance it will see a knowledge which is imprisoned 
and seeks or waits for delivery, in error a truth at work 
which has lost itself or got thrown by the groping mind 
into misleading forms. On the other side it will not hold 
itself bound and limited by its knowledge or forbidden 
by it to proceed to fresh illumination, nor lay too fierce 
a grasp on truth, even when using it to the full, or lyran- 
qously chain it to its present formulations. This perfect 
equality of the thinking mind is indispensable because the 
objective of this progress is the greater light which belongs 
to a higher plane of spiritual cognisance. This equality 
is the most delicate and difficult of all, the least practised! 
by the human mind ; its perfection is impossible so longl 
as the supramental light does not fall fully on the upward! 
looking mentality. But an increasing will to equality in 
the intelligence is needed, before that light can work 
freely upon the mental substance. This too is not an ab- 
negation of the seekings and cosmic purposes of . the in- 
telligence, not an indifference or impartial scepticism, nor 

4 
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yet a stilling of all thought in the silence of the Ineffable. | 
A stilling of the mental thought may be part of the disci-^, 
pline, when the object is to free the mind from its own' 
partial workings, in order that it may become an equal 
channel of a higher light and knowledge ; but there must 
also be a transformation of the mental substance ; other- 
wise the higher light cannot assume full possession and a 
compelling shape for the ordered works of the divine 
consciousness in the human being. The silence of the In-I 
effable is a truth of divine being, but the Word whichl 
proceeds from that silence is also a truth, and it is this* 
Word which has to be given a body in tlie conscious 
form of the nature. 

But, finally, all this equalisation of the nature is a 
preparation for the highest spiritual equality to take pos- 
session of the whole being and make a pervading atmos- 
phere in which the light, power and joy of the Divine can 
manifest itself in man amid an increasing fullness. That 
equality is the eternal equality of Sachchidananda. ft is an ^ 
equality of the infinite being which is self-existent, an * 
equality of the eternal spirit, but it will mould into its own 
mould the mind heart, will, life, ph3’sical being. It is an ’ 
equality of the infinite spiritual consciousness which will 
contain and base the blissful flowing and satisfied waves of 
a divine knowledge. It is an equality of the divine Tapas 
which will initiate a luminous action of the divine will in 
all the nature. It is an equality of the divine Ananda which 
will found the play of a divine universal delight, univer- 
sal love and an illimitable aesthesis of universal beauty. 
The ideal equal peace and calm of the Infinite will be the 
wide ether of our perfected being, but the ideal, equal and 
perfect action of the Infinite through the nature working 
on the relations of the universe will be the untroubled out- 
pouring of its power in our being. This is the meaning' 
of equality in the terms of the integral Yoga. 
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THE VICTORY OK THE DIVINE 
Tin: PEllFECT I KIOX 

1 Then arc the veils torn which distinguish from 
each other these manifestations and he will soar up 
from the world of the passions to the heaven of the 
One. 

2 There are no partitions between ourselves and the 
Inlinite. 

3 Men who are sovereignly perfect resemble the earth 
by the greatness and depth of their wisdom, the hea- 
vens by its height and splendour, Space and illimit- 
able Time by its extent and duration. 

4 As for those who have risen more high, they make 
no distinction between cause and effect, and those 
who, higher still in the eternal cities, dwell in the 
flowering gardens, know not cause nor effect, both 
are to them absolutely foreign, for, rapid as the 
lightning, they have passed the kingdom of Names 
and qualities and they dwell with the divine Essence. 


1) Baha>nllaU,~ 2} Bmerson — • 3) Tsu-tec.— 4) Baha-ullah 
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5 The One is attained when man arrives at ripeness 
in one of these three states of his spirit, “All is my- 
self," “All is thou,” “Thou art the Master, I the scr- 

6 vant.” — To Him when the sages come, they are sa- 
tisfied in knowledge, desire passes away from them, 
they have perfected the self, they enter in on every 
side into the AH who pervades all things and they 
are united with him for ever. 

7 This evolution lasts until we reach the absolute 
purity of the Being. Then we arrive at divinity. We 
form a vast oneness. We enjoy an entirety of divine 

oowei' ; we are united in a single love ; we are God. 

% 

* 

8 The soul which has reached this slate, loses itself 
and is submerged in the deep sea of Divinity, so that 
it can say, “God is within me, God is outside me, 
God is everywhere around me, he replaces all things 
for me and 1 know Him only and nothing else." 

9 The saint who has arrived at a perfect contem- 
plation, sees the All as one only spirit and his soul 
loses itself in this spirit, as water is dissolved in wa- 
ter, as fire is united to fire, as air is made one with 

10 air. — He sees the one Spirit in all beings and he sees 

11 all beings in the one Spirit. — Thus seeing the supre- 
me Spirit equally in all beitigs and all beings in the 
supreme Spirit, he, offering his soul in sacrifice, iden- 
tifies himself with the Being who shines in his own 
sjilendour, 

12 Knowing the elements, knowing the worlds, know- 
ing all the regions and the spaces, adoring the first- 
born Word, understanding heaven, earth and air to 
be only He,, knowing that the worlds, discovering 
that Space and the sola r orb arc He alone, he sees 

5) Riimakrishna, — 6) Muudaka Upaniuhad. — 7) Autoiue the 

Moalor. — 8) J. Tauter. — 9) Shankaracharya. — 10) Bhaghvad Gita. 

11) Manu. — 13) The Upanishad of the Universal Sacrifice. 
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thib supicmc: Being. Ir* 1)eeniucb tlirit Being, he in 
ideiililicd in union with Mini and eoinjiletcb this 
vast and fertile vvel'» of sohnnn s<icnlice. 

if 

.44 9^ 

13 Tlicii, accomplished m knowledge, he shakes ti om 
him good and evil, and, stainless, reaches that sui'- 
preme Equality. 

14 As the rivers flow into the ocean anti k)se their 
name and' form, the sage losing name and form dis- 
appears into the supreme Spirit and himself becomes 

15 that Spirit. — As the floods when they have thrown 
themselves into the ocean, kise Iheir n.wnc and their 
lonn and one cannot say of them, '‘13ehold, they are 
here, they are there," though still they are, so one 
cannot say of the Perfect when he has entered into 
the supreme Nirvana, “He is here, he is there," thou- 
gh he is still in e.\istence. 

16 The traveller in this valley may seem to be seated 
in the dust, but in truth he sits upon spiritual heights 
receiving the eternal favours, drinking the exquisite 

17 wine of the spirit. He feels himself to be master of 
the universe, his “I" floats in power above this gulf and 
will range across eternity above these infinite vicissi- 
tudes. His spirit endeavours to announce and spread 
harmony. And through endless ages his union with 
Self and his creation which suirounds him will in« 
crease in perfection. 

* 

* 

18 Such is the last good of those who possess know* 
ledge : to become God. 

10 The soul bound is man ; free, it is God. 

20 Dost thou not know that thou hast become God 
and art the son of the One? 

13) Muudaka Upauishad. — 14) id. — io) Buddhist Moditatious* 

— 16) Baha-ullali ; The Seven Valleys. — 17) Novalis. — 18) ?eiiues» 

>-* 10) Rnmaki'ishna. — 20) Homos 



A Defence of Indian Culture 
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Tlie considerations which have been advanced in the 
last two chapters, however bare and summary the ground 
they give, may help by that very simplicity to keep our 
minds clear as to the central meaning of Indian religion 
and culture and the significance of its historic evolution. 
It will be as well to follow at first tlus same method of 
abstracting the essence when we luocccd to observe the 
effect of the Indian spiritual ideal i)n life. To keep our- 
selves to the central, living, governing things, not to be 
led away by the confusion of accidents and details, a care 
the critics of our culture steadily refuse to take, is indis- 
pensable for a right view of Indian civilisation. It must 
bg looked at from its heart of abiding principle. Otherwise 
we shall be likely to find ourselves, like these critics, in a 
maze without a clue stumbling about among false and 
partial conclusions. And, first, let me sum up briefly what 
I have already said as to the governing idea and aim of 
Indian religion and spirituality and the evolution of the, 
total many-sided form of its religious approach to the 
spirit. 

Indian culture recognises the spirit as the truth of 
our being and our life as a growth and evolfition of the 
spirit in man. It sees God as the supreme and as the 
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All and it sees man as a soul and power of the being of 
God in Nature. The progressive growth of man into self, 
into God, into spiritual existence by the development of 
our natural into our divine being is for Indian thinking the 
significance of life and the aim of human existence. That 
deeper Hnd more spiriiual idea of Nature and of existence 
is, I may add, though stated in however new and modern 
a language, the thing towards which a great deal of what is 
strongest and most potential of fruitful development in re- 
cent European thinking already turns with a growing im- 
petus. Whether this turn is a relapse to “ barbarism’’ or the 
high natural outcoine of her own incieasing and ripened 
culture is for Europe to decide ; but always to India that 
idea of Self, God, Spirit and the moulding of man into that 
have been the fundament.il power of her philosophy, reli- 
gion, civilisation. The formal turn and the rhythmic lines of 
effort of this cultuix; have grown through two complete 
external stages. 'I'he first was the early Vedic in which re- 
ligion took its formal stand on the natural approach of 
the physical mind of man to the Godhead in the universe, 
but the initiates guarded the sacrificial fire of a greater 
spiritual truth behind the form of outward religious wor- 
ship and conception. The second was the Purano-Tantric 
in which religion took its outward stand on the deeper ap- 
proach of man’s psycho-physical mind to the Divine in 
the universe, but a greater initiation opened the way to the 
most intimate truth and living of the spiritual life in all 
iUprofundity and infinite possibility of uttermost sublime 
e.\'perience. A third stage has been long in preparation, its 
idea often cast out in limited or large, quiet or striking 
spiritual movements and potent new disciplines and reli- 
gions, but not successful yet, because the circumstances 
were adverse and the hour not come, which will call the 
community of men to live in the greatest light of all and 
to found their whole life on some fully revealed power and 
grand uplifting truth of the Spirit. Not until that third en- 



larging mov'ement has come inlo its own, — a thing not so 
easy as the religious reformer, the purist of the reason or 
the purist of the spirit constantly imagines and by that too 
hasty imagination falls short in his endeavour, can Indian 
civilisation be said to have duscharged its mission, to have 
"sptikcn its last word and be fully /iiiichis officio, c»o\vned 
and complete in its oftice of mediation between the life 
of man and the spirit. 

The past dealings of Indian religion with life must be 
more particularly judged accoiding to the stages of its 
progress and in each age of its movement on its own ba- 
sis. But lhrou.!*hoiit it has consislenlly held to two percep- 
tions of great w isdoin. First, it saw that the approach to the 
spirit cannot be sudden, simple and immediate for all 
individuals or for the community of men, but must come 
ordinarily or at least at first througli a progressive training, 
an enlarging of the natural life accompanied by an uplift- 
ing of all its motives, a growing, hold upon it of the higher 
rational, psycliical and ethical leading up to the highest 
spiritual law. But it saw too at the same time that in order 
that its greater aim might be fruitful and the character of 
its culture imperative, there must throughout and at every 
moment be some kind of insistence on thc’spiritual motive, 
which for the mass of men means some kind of religious 
influence. That was necessary in order that from the be- 
ginning some power of the universal inner truth, the real 
truth of our existence might cast its light or at least its 
sensible if subtle influence on the natural life of man ai|d 
lead it to flower naturally, hut at the same time with a 
wise nurturing and cultivation into its own profounder 
'Spiritual significance. Therefore Indian culture has worked 
aUrays by two coordinated, mutually stimulating and 
always interblended operations. First, it has laboured to 
lead upward the enlarging life of the individual and the 
community through the nahiral to the spiritual existence, 
and,- secondly, it has striven to keep that highest aim be- 
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fore the mind and throw it^ influence on each circums- 
tance and action of the human being. The plan of the 
first aim, in which if comes nearer to the highest ancient 
culture of mankind in other regions, though in a type and 
with a motive all ifs own, has been already described and 
appreciated ; its frame was the synthesis and gradation of 
the fourfold ohject of life, — desire and enjoyment, interest, 
right and law, spirilual liberation, — the foiir£pld order of 
society with its economical functions and cultural, ethical 
and spiritual signilicances, and the fourfold scale and suc- 
cession of the stages of life, slndeni,dioiisehoIder, forest 
recluse and free supcrsocial man. This frame, these lines 
of a noble training subsisted in their purity, their fine 
cifectivcncss, iheii giTuid natural balance of austerity and 
accommodation, only during the later Vedic and heroic 
age of the civilisation. But the tradition, the idea, some 
large eft eel of the power and some figure of its lines en- 
dured throughout the whole period of cultural vigour, 
however deflected they miglit have been, however mutilat- 
ed and complicated for the worse; only in the decline do 
we get the slow collapse, the degraded and confused mass 
of conventions which still labours to call itself, but in spite 
of relics of glamour and beauty, survivals of spiritual sug- 
gestion, a residue of the old high training, is far from being 
the ancient and noble AtTan system. But the turn of the 
other more direct spiritual operation is of a still greater im- 
portance, because it is that which, always surviving, has co- 
loured permanetitly the Indian mind and hfeand remained 
the same, behind whatever change of hM*ms, throughout 
all the ages of the civilisation. 

This second side of the cultural effort, its direct spiri- 
tnal operation, took the form of an endeavour to cast the 
whole of life into a religious mould and to multiply 
means and devices which would help by their insistent 
suggestion and opportunity and their mass of effect to 
stamp a Godward tendency on the entire existence. In-. 



dian ciilfure founded Ifse/f on a consfanf religions con- 
ception of life which the individual and the community 
drank in at every moment by the training and turn of the 
education, by the atmosphere and social surroundings 
and by the whole original form and hieratic character of 
the culture. They felt the near idea of the spiritual existence 
as the highest ideal, bore always the pressure of the no- 
tion of the universe as a manifestation of divine Powers 
and a movement full of the presence of the Divine, of 
man himself as a soul in constant relation with God and 
these divine cosmic Powers, the continued existence of 
the soul as a pilgrimage and evolution from birth to birth, 
the human life as a summit of the evolution, every stage 
of that life as a step in the pilgrimage and every single 
action as having its importance of fruit whether in future 
lives or in the worlds beyond the material existence. But 
Indian religion was not content with the general pressure 
of these conceptions, with a training, with an atmosphere, 
with a stamp on the culture. Its persistent effort was to 
impress the mind at every moment and in each particu- 
larity with the religious influence. To do this the more 
effectively and by a living and practical adaptation, it took 
its idea of the varying natural capacity of man, adhiktira, 
and provided in its system means by which each man 
high and low, wise and ignorant, exceptional and average 
might feel in the way suitable to his nature and stage of 
development this pressure and influence and be allured 
and helped to grow in his religions and spiritual being. 
Besides, each part of the human nature and its characte- 
ristic furn of action was given a place in the system, sur- 
rounded with the spiritual idea and religious influence and 
provided with steps by which it might rise towards its own 
spiritual possibility and meaning. And, finally, the highest 
spiritual significance of life was not only set on the sum- 
mits of each evolving power of the human nature, but put 
everywhere indicatively or in symbols behind the whole 
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system so that its impression might uli in wLitever de- 
gree on the life and, as far as possible, increase in perva- 
sion and take up llie entire cuKiire of the bein^. This was 
the aim and to a gre:it extent, considering always the 
imperfections of our nature and the difficulty of the endea- 
vour, it acliieved an unusual measure of success. It has 
been said that for the Indian the whole of life is a religion. 
That was true of tlie ideal and to a certain degree and in 
a certain sense in the fact and practice; for no step could 
he take in his inner or outer life without being reminded 
of a spiritual existence, of something beyond his natural 
life, beyond the moment in time, beyond his individual 
ego, exceeding the needs and interests of his vital and 
physical being. That gave its tone and turn to his thought 
and action and produced the subtler sensitiveness to the 
spiritual appeal and the greater readiness to turn to the 
spiritual effort which are even now distinguishing marks 
of the Indian temperament. That readiness is in fact what 
we mean by the spirituality of the Indian people. 

The idea of the adhikara has to be taken into careful 
account if we would understand the peculiar character of 
Indian religion. In most other religious systems we get 
a high-pitched spiritual call and a difficult ethical standard 
which is made imperative on all, but to which very evi- 
dently only the very few are able to give an adequate res- 
ponse. There are presented to our view for all our picture 
of life the extremes of the saint and the worldling, the 
religious and irreligious, good and bad, souls accepted 
and souls rejected, the sheep and the goats, the saved 
and the damned: all between is a confusion, a tug of war 
or an uncertain balance. This too crude and summary 
classification is the foundation of the Christian system of , 
an eternal heaven and hell, — though the Catholic religion 
more humanely interposes a precarious chance of purga- 
tory between that happy and this dread alternative. But 
Indian religion did not go about its work in that summary 
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fashion. Kathor all human beinj^s are portions of the Di- 
vine, evolviiiff souls, and sure of an eventual salvation by 
knowledge, love or works, and all must feel, as the good 
in them grows, the ultimate (ouch and call of (heir highest 
self, spirit. Divinity, lint actually in life there can be drawn 
a general distinction, not to Ijc ignored, between three prin- 
cipal types which vary in (heir openness to the religious 
or spiritual appeal, iiithience or impulse. And practically 
this distinction may be said to come to a gradation of 
three stages of the growing human consciousness — one 
crude, ill-foi uied, still outward, still vitally and physically 
minded: another which is more developed and capable of 
a stronger and tleeper psycho-spiritual experience, a riper 
make of manhood gifted with a more conscious rational, 
aesthetic and ethical power of the nature; a third, the most 
developed of all, is ready for full spirituality, fit to receive 
the pure highest truth of God and of man’s being and to 
tread the summits of divine experience^ To meet the need 
of the first type or level was provided all that suggestive 
mass of ceremony, ritual, strict outward rule and injunc- 
tion, all that pageant of attracting and compelling symbol 
with which Indian religion is so richly and profusely eq- 
uipped, forming and indicative things which work upon 
the mind consciently and subconsciently and prepare it 
for an entry into the significance of the greater things that 
lie behind them. And for him too, for the vitally minded 
being, is all in the religion that calls on man to turn to a 
divine Power or pow’ers for the satisfaction of his desires 
and his interests, but subject to the right and the law, the 
Dharma, For him in the \’edic times the outward ritual 
sacrifice and at a later period all tlie religious forms and 
notions that clustered visibly around the rites and imagery 

* The Tuutric distinction is the {Uiinial man the heiH) man, the 
divine m.aa, pashv, tkm. It may alsolie graded according to the 
three gunas, the tamnsic or ra,ia»o-tamasio, the rajasic or sattwo-ra- 
jaiie, and the wttwic man ready to complete and (raiiH’eB'l the «icale, 
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of temple woisliip, Ic.stivai and ceremony, rijose things 
seem to the developed mind to belong to an ignorant or 
a half awakened, half ignorant religionism, but they have 
their truth, their psychic value and are indispensable to 
this stage of the development of the human being, 

Tlie second stage or type starts from these thing', l)u( 
gets behind them and is capable of understanding more 
clearly and consciently the p,sychical truths, conceptions of 
the intelligence, the aesthetic indications, the ethical values 
and directions which Indian religion took care to place 
behind its symbols and vivify with them the outward forms 
of its system. This nobler type can go inward to a more 
deeply psycho-religious espeiience, grapple with the difli- 
cultics of the relations between the spirit and life, satisfy 
the rational, aesthetic and ethical nature, lead them upward 
towards their own highest heights and train the soul and 
the mind for the full spiritual existence. This ascending 
type of humanity claims all that large and opulent middle 
region of philosophic, psycho-spiritual, ethical, aesthetic 
and emotional religious seeking which is the larger, more 
significant portion of the wealth of Indian culture. At this 
stage intervene the philosophical systems, the subtle illu- 
mining debates and inquiries of the thinkers, the nobler 
reaches of devotion, the higher, ampler, austerer ideals of 
the Dharma, the psychical suggestions and urgings in the 
religion which draw men by their appeal and promise to- 
wards the practice of Yoga. But all these Uiings opened 
and climbed to the luminous grandeurs ol spiritual truth 
and its practice was kept ready and its means of attain- 
ment provided for the third and greatest type of human 
being, the third loftiest stage of the spiritual evolution. 
The complete light of spiritual knowledge when it emerges 
from veil and compromise and goes beyond all symbols 
and middle significances, the absolute and universal divine 
love, the beauty of the All- beautiful, the noblest dharma 
of unity with all beings, universal compassion and benevo* 
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lence calm and sweet in the perfect purity of the spirit, the 
upsurge of the psychical being into the spiritual unity or 
the spiritual ecstasy, these divinest things were the heri- 
tuage of the human being ready for divinity and their way 
and call were the supreme significances of Indian religion 
and Yoga. He reached by them tiie fiuits of his perfect 
spiritual evolution, an identity with the Self and Spirit, a 
dwelling in or with God, the divine law of his being, a 
spiritual universality, communion, transcendence. 

But distinctions are lines that can always be over- 
passed in the infinite complexity of man's nature and 
there was no sharp and unbridgeable division, only a grada- 
tion, since the actuality or potentiality of the three poweis 
coexist in all men. Both the middle and the highest signi- 
ficances were near and present and pervaded the whole 
system, and the approaches to the highest status were not 
absolutely denied to any man, in spite of certain prohibi- 
tions ; but these prohibitions broke down in practice or 
left a way of escape to the man who felt the call ; the 
call itself was a sign of election. He had only to find 
the way and the guide. But even in the direct approach 
the principle of adliikara, differing capacity and varying 
jiature, swabhava, was recognised in subtle ways, which 
it would be beyond my present purpose to enumerate. 
One may note as an example the significant Indian idea 
of the ishla'dtvatd, the special name, form, idea of the 
Divinity which each man may choose for worship anti 
communion and follow after according to the attraction 
in his nature and his capacity of spiritual intelligence. And 
each of the forms has its outer initial associations and sug- 
gestions for the worshipper, its appeal to the intelligence, 
psychicali aesthetic, emotional power in the nature and its 
highest spiritual significance which leads through some 
one truth of the Godhead into the essence of spirituality. 
One may note too that in the practice of Yoga the disci- 
ple has to be led through his nature and according to his 
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capacity and the spiritual teacher and guide is expected 
to perceive and take account of the necessary gradations 
and tlie individual need and power in his giving of help 
and guidance. Many things may be objected to in the ac- 
tual working of this large and flexible system and I shall 
take some note of them when I have to deal with the weak 
points or the pejorative side of the culture against which 
the hostile critic directs with a misleading exaggeration 
liis misSsiles, But the principle of it and the main line.s of 
the application embody a remarkable wisdom, knowledge 
and careful observation of human nature and an assured 
insight into the things of the spirit which none can ques- 
tion who has considered deeply and flexibly these difficult 
matters nr had any close experience of the obstacles and 
potentialities of our nature in its approach to the conceal- 
ed spiritual reality. 

This carefully graded and complex system of religi- 
ous development and spiritual evolution was linked on by 
a process of pervading intimate connection to that general 
culture of the life of the human being and his powers 
which must be the first care of every civilisation worth 
the name. The most delicate and difficult part of this task 
of human development is concerned with the thinking 
being of man, his mind of reason and knowledge. No an- 
cient culture of which we have knowledge, not even the 
Greek, attached more importance to it or spent more effort 
on its cultiv'ation. The business of the ancient Kishi was not 
only to know God, but to know the world and life and to 
reduce it by knowledge to a thing well understood and 
mastered with which the reason and wilt of man could 
deal on assured lines and on a safe basis of wise method and 
order. The ripe result of this effort was the Shastra. When 
we speak of the Shastra nowadays, we mean too often 
only the religio-social system of injunctions of the middle 
age made sacrosanct by their mythical attribution to Manu, 
Parasara and other Vedic sages. But in older India Shas- 
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tra meant any systematised teaching:' and science; each de- 
partment of life, each line of activity, each subject of know- 
ledge had its science or Shaslra, The attempt was to 
reduce each to a theoretical and practical order lounded on 
detailed observation, jusl generalisation, full experience, 
intuitive, logical and experimental analysis and synthesis, 
in order to enable man to know always with a just fruit- 
fulness for life and to act with llu' security of right know- 
ledge. The smallest and the greatest things were exami- 
ned with equal care and attention and each provided with 
its art and science. Tire name was given even to the 
highest spiritual knowledge whenevaa' it w.as stated not in 
a mass of intuitive experience and revelatory knowledge 
as in the Upanishads, but for inlcllectnal comprehension 
in system and order, — and in that sense the Gita is able 
to call its profound spiritual teaching the most secret 
science, giijiyatfiiitaiit (chlrmn. This high scientific and 
philosophical spirit was carried by the ancient Indian cul- 
ture into all its activities. No Indian religion is complete 
without its outward form of preparatory practice, its sup- 
porting philosophy and its Yoga or system of inward 
practice or art of spiritual living: most even of what seems 
irrational in it to a first glance, has its philosophical turn 
and significance. It is this complete understanding and 
philosophical character which has given religion in India 
its durable security and immense vitality and enabled it 
to resist the acid dissolvent power of modern sceptical 
inquiry ; whatever is ill-founded in experience and reason, 
that power can dissolve, but not the heart and mind of 
these great teachings. But what we have more ejwcially 
to observe is that while Indian culture made a distinction 
between the lower and the higher learning, the knowledge 
of things and the knowledge of self, it did not put a gulf 
between them like some religions, but considered the 
knowledge of the world and things as a preparatory and 
a leading up to the knowledge of Self and God, All Shas- 
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tra was put iinclei' the sanction of the names of llie Rishis, 
who were in the beginning the teachers not only of spiri- 
tual truth and philosophy, — and we mav note that all 
Indian philosophy, even the logic of Nvaya and the atomic 
theory of the Vaisheshikas, has for its highest crowning 
note and eventual object spiritual knowledge and libera- 
tion, — but of the arts, the social, political and military, 
the physical and psycliic sciences, and every instructor 
was in his degree respected as 'a gani or dcharya^ a guide 
or preceptor of the human spirit. All kj)owledge was 
woven info one and led tip bv degrees to the one highest 
knowledge. 

'Fhc whole right practice of life founded on tliis know- 
ledge was in the view of Indian culture a Dharma, a liv- 
ing acc(n*cling to a just, understanding and right view of 
self-culture, of the knowledge of things and life and of 
action in that knowledge. Thus each man and class and 
kind and species and each activity of soul, mind, life, 
body has its dhanna. But the largest or at least most 
vitally important part of the Dhanna was held to be (he 
rnltnre and ordering of the ethical nature of man. Tlu* 
ethical aspect of life, contraiy to the amazingly ignorant 
observation of a certain type of critics, attracted a quite 
enormous amount of attention, occupied the greatca* pait 
of Indian thought and writing not devoted to the things 
of pure knowledge and of the spirit and was so far pushed 
that there is no ethical formation or ideal which docs 
not reach in it its highest conception and a certain divine 
absolutism of ideal practice, Indian thought took for 
granted, — though there are some remarkable speculations 
to the contrary, — the ethical nature of man and the ethi- 
cal law of the world. It considered that man was justified 
in satisfying his desires, since that is necessary for the 
satisfaction and expansion of life, but not in obeying the 
dictates of desire as the law of his being ; for in all things 
there is a greater law, each has not only its side of inte- 
6 
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rest and desire, but its dharma or rule of right practice, 
satisfaction, expansion, regulation. The Dharma, then, 
fixed by the wise in the Shaslra is the right thing to ob- 
serve, the tine rule of action. First in tlie web of Dharma 
comes the social law ; for man’s life is only initially for 
his vital, person.'il, individual self, but much more impe- 
ratively for (he community, though most imperatively of 
all for the greatest Self one in himself and in all beings, 
for (jod, for the Spirit. Therefore first (he individual 
must subordinate himself to the communal self, though 
by no means bound altogether to efiace himself in it as 
(he oxti'emists of the communal idea imagine. He must 
live .according to the law of his nature harmonised with 
the law of his social type and class, for the nation and in 
a higher reach of his being — this was greatly stressed by 
the Buddhists — for humanity. Thus living and acting he 
could learn to transcend the social scale of the Dharma, 
practise without injuring the basis of life the ideal scale 
and finally grow into the libertv of the spirit, when rule 
and duty were not binding because he would then move 
and act in a highest free and immortal dharma of the di- 
vine nature. All these aspects of the Dharma were closely 
linked up together in a progressive unity. Thus, for an 
example, each of the four orders had its own social func- 
tion and ethics, but also an ideal rule for the growth of 
the pure ethical being, and every man by observing his 
dharma and turning his action Godwards could grow out 
of it into the spiritual freedom. But behind all dharma 
and ethics was put, not only as a safeguard but .as a light, 
a religious sanction, a reminder of the continuity of life 
and of man’s long pilgrimage through many births, a re- 
minder of the Gods and planes beyond and of the Divine, 
and above it all the vision of a last stage of perfect com- 
prehension and unity and of divine transcendence. 

The system of Indian ethics liberalised by the catho- 
licity of the ancient mind did not ban or violently dis- 
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courage the aesthetic or even the hedonistic being of man 
in spite of a growing ascetic tendency and a certain high 
austerity of the summits. The aesthetic satisf.ictions of 
all kinds and all grades were an important part of the 
culture. Poetry, the drama, song, dance, music, the grea- 
ter and lesser arts were placed under the sanction of the 
Rishis and were made instruments of the spirit’s culture. 
A just theory held them to be initially the means of a 
pure aesthetic satisfaction and e.ich was founded on its 
own Irasic rule and law, but on that basis and with a per- 
fect lidelity to it still raised up to minister to the intellec- 
tual, ethical and religious development of the being. If 
is notable that the two vast Indian epics have been con- 
sidered as much as Dliarma-shastras as great historico- 
mythic epic narratives, ililuhas. They arc, that is to saj', 
noble, vivid and puissant pictures of life, but they utter 
and breathe throughout their course the law and ideal of 
a great and high ethical and religious spirit in life and 
aim in their highest intention at the idea of the Divine 
and the way of the mounting soul in the action of the 
world. Indian painting, sculpture and architecture did 
not refuse service to the aesthetic satisfaction and inter- 
pretation of the social, civic and individual life of the 
human being ; these things, as all evidences show, played 
a great part in their motives of creation, but still their 
highest work was reserved for the greatest spiritual side 
of the culture, and throughout we see them seized and 
suffused with the brooding stress of the Indian mind on 
the soul, the Godhead, the spiritual, the Infinite, And wc 
have to note too that the aesthetic and hedonistic being 
was made not only an aid to religion and spirituality and 
liberally used for that purpose, but even one of the main 
gates of man’s approach to the Spirit. The Vaishnava re- 
ligion especially is a religion of love and beauty and of 
the satisfaction of the whole delight-soul of man in God 
juid even tltu desires and images of the sensuous life were 



lunied by its vision into rigures ot a divine soiil-experi- 
iiice. Few relif'ions have jfonc so far as this immense 
eatliolicity or carried the whole nature so high in its large 
plll^sant and many-sided approacli to the spiritual and 
t!ie inlmite. 

h'inally, there is the most outwardly vital life of man, 
his ordinary dynamic, political, economical and social be- 
ing. This too Indian culture took strenuously in hand and 
subjected its whole body to the pressure of its own ideals 
and conceptions. Its method was to build up great shas- 
tras of social living, duty and enjoyment, military and 
political rule and conduct and economical well-being, 
'riiese were ilirected on one side to success, e.xpansion, 
opulence and the right art and relation of these activities, 
but on those motives, demanded by the very nature ot 
the vital man and his action, was imposed the law of the 
Dharm.i, a stringent social and ethical ideal and rule — 
thus the whole life of the king us the head of jmwer and 
responsibility was regulated by it in its every hour and 
function, — and the constant reminder of religious duty. 
In latter times a Machiavellian principle of statecraft, 
that which has been always and is still pursued by govern- 
ments and diplomats, encroached on this nobler system, 
but in the best age of Indian thought this depravation 
was condemned as a temporarily effective, but lesser, igno» 
ble and inferior way of policy. The great rule of the cul- 
ture was that the higher a man’s position and power, the 
larger the scope of his function and influence of his acts 
and example, the greater should be the call on him of the 
Dharma. The whole law and custom of society was placed 
under the sanction of the Rishis and the gods, protected 
from the violence of the great and powerful, given a socio- 
religious character and the king himself charged to live and 
rule as the guardian and servant of the Dharifia with only 
an executive power over the community which was valid 
•JO long as he observed witli fidelity the Law. .‘\nd as thlt 
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vital aspect of life is the one whicli most easily drawb us 
outward and away from the inner self and the diviner aim 
of living, it was the most slreinioiisly linked up at every 
point with the religious idea in the way the vital man can 
best understand, in the Vedic times by the constant re- 
minder of the vsacrilice behind every social and civic act, 
at a later period by religious rites, ceremonies, worship, 
die calling in of the gods, the insistence on the subsequent 
results oi a supratenestrial aim of works. So great was this 
preoccupation, that while in the spiritual and intellectual 
and other spheres a considerable or a complete liberty 
was allowed to speculation, action, creation, here the ten- 
dency was lo impose a rigorous law and authority, a ten- 
dency which in the end became greatly exaggerated and 
jirevenled the expansion of the society into neW' forms 
more suitable for the need of the spirit of the age, the 
Yugadharma. A door of liberty was opened to the com- 
munity by the provision of an automatic permission to 
changed custom and to the individual in the adoption of 
the religious life with its own higher discipline or freedom 
outside the ordinary social welt of binding rule and in- 
junction, A rigid observation and discipline of the social 
law’, a larger nobler discipline and freer self-culture of the 
ide.'d side of the Dharma, a wide freedom of the religious 
and spiritual life became the* three powers of the system. 
The steps of the expanding human spirit mounted through 
these powers to its perfection. 

Thus the whole general character of the applicalion 
of Indian ideals to life became throughout of this one tex- 
ture, the constant, subtly graded, subtly harmonised pre- 
paration of the soul of man for its spiritual being. First, 
the regulated satisfaction of the piiiu.uy natural being of 
man subjected to the law of the Dhai ma and the ethical 
idea and besieged at every moment by the suggestions of 
religion, a religion at first appealing to his more outward 
undeveloped mind, but in each ol its outward symbols 
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and circumstances opening to a profounder significance, 
armed with the indication of a profoundest spiritual and 
ideal meaning as its justification. Then, the higher steps 
of the developed reason and psychical, ethical and aesthe- 
tic powers closely interwoven and raised by a similar ope- 
ning beyond themselves to their own heights of spiritual 
direction and potentiality. Finally, each of these growing 
powers in man was made on its own line of approach 
a gateway into his divine and spiritual being. Thus we 
may observe that there was created a Yoga of knowledge 
for the self-e.xceeding of the thinking intellectual man, a 
Yoga of works for the self-exceeding of the active, dynamic 
and ethical man, a Yoga of love and bhakti for the self- 
exceeding of the emotional, aesthetic, hedonistic man, by 
which each arrived to perfection through a self-ward, spiri- 
tual, God-ward direction of his own special power, as too 
a Yoga of self-exceeding through the power of the psychi- 
cal being and even through the power of the life in the 
body, — Yogas which could be practised in separation or 
with some kind of synthesis. But all these ways of self-ex- 
ceeding led to a highest self-becoming. To become one 
with universal being and all existences, one with the self 
and spirit, united with God completed the human evolu- 
tion, built the final step of man’s self-culture. 



The Future Poetry 


RECENT ENGLISH POETRY 
( 4 ) 

The inspiring' spirit and shaping substance of this 
new poetiy, that which gives it its peculiar turn, raises the 
power of its style to the intuitive closeness or directness 
and presses on it to bring in another law of its move- 
ment, has been indicated to some extent in the core of its 
meaning, but it is necessary to dwell on it more perusing- 
iy, that we may get a closer glimpse of the things towards 
which we are moving. Tlie change that is coming or at 
least striving to come, might be described on the surface 
ns a great and subtle deepening and enlarging of the 
thought-mind in the race and a new profounder, closer, 
more intimate way of seeing, feeling, appreciating, inter- 
preting life and Nature and existence. The thought of 
the middle and even the later nineteenth century was 
wide in its way, especially in its range and breadth of 
surface or in comparison with the narrower thought of 
the preceding ages, but it was acute rather than profound, 
superficial even in its attempt at penetration. It sought 
for its food over a great country, but it did not wing high 
in the breadth of the altitudes or plunge down into the 
largeness of the depths. Perhaps the distinction is best 
tnatked by that significant movement of philosophic thou- 
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gilt which now fepelhd by fhese limihtions rejects the 
supremacy of the intellect and seeks for the secret of 
things in the intuition, in the inmost suggestions of life, 
in the innate will and principle of action and points more 
or less obscurely ilirongh these things to a spirit or self 
or nameless somewli.it 'superconscient to or at least greater 
than our intelicclu.il mind and reason. The nineteenth 
century was intellectual, not intuitive, critical rather than 
creative, or creative mostly by the constructive force of 
the critical mind, — critically constructive, we may then 
say, rather than creative by any direct insight and inter- 
pretation, — curiously ol)servative of the phenomenon ol 
life and Nature, concerned with many interests, patient, 
accurate and analytic in its method of scrutiny, occupied 
by a stress of many problems, moved by strong human 
.and democratic sympathies, attracted by intellectual ideals, 
but mechanical and outward in stress and rather curious 
and inventive than deep or tine in its aesthetic feeling. 
It has looked much at the body and life and active idea, 
but little at the deeper soul and spirit of things. Poetry 
has "been affected by the turn of the human mind in this 
age ; it has been brilliant, curious, careful, inventive, in- 
terested and interesting, moving over a great range ol 
subjects, closely observative and even sometimes analyti- 
cal, or elaborately aesthetic, or expressive of some intel- 
lectual idealism, but without much height of wing or force 
from tlie deptiis or strong or line spiritual suggestion. Or 
there has been only some occasional suggchtion or isolat- 
ed foretaste of these things. There has been much stress 
of thought, but not much deeply moved or spontaneous 
greatness of creation. 

The mind and soul of the lace is now moving for- 
ward on the basis of what it has gained by a century of 
intellectual stir and activity, towards a profounder mood 
and a more internal force of thought and life. The intel- 
lectual way of looking at things is being gradually trans- 
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cended oris raising itself to a power beyond iiscif; it is 
moving through the observing mind and reflective reason 
towards an intimate self-experience, from thought to vi- 
sion, from intellectual experiment to intuitive experience, 
from life and Nature as observed by the eye of the intel- 
lect in their appearance to life and Nature as ^een and 
felt by the soul in their spirit and reality. Mankind is still 
engaged in thinking and searching with an immense stre^^s 
of mental power, hut it is now once more in search of its 
soul and of tlio spirit and deeper truth of things, although 
in a way very diffeivut fiom (hat of its past cultural ages 
and on the whole with a greater power and subtlety of 
the mind, though not as yet, but that too seems predes- 
tined to come, with a greater power of the spirit. It is, to 
return to a phrase already used, in search of our immost 
and attempting already to lincl, though it has not yet al- 
together found, our inmost way of its sense, vision, idea, 
expression. Tin's change, reflected in the poetry of the 
time is not an abrupt turn or a casting away of the imme- 
diate past from which it was born, but a rapid dev'elop- 
ment of new view-points, a shedding of restrictions and 
limitations and husks and externalities, a transformation 
hv the entrance of a new force of the soul into possession 
of the gains of the intellectual age and a swift completion 
and filling of them out in a new flood of light and an at once 
nearer and more extended sense of their meaning. The 
whole view and sense of existence has deepened into a 
greater subjectivity. For the subjectivity of the nineteenth 
century was a matter of the temperament, an activity of 
the strongly marked psychological individuality turned 
upon things held under the lens as an object of (he intel- 
ligence ; but now there are coming a universal subjectivity 
of the whole spirit, an attempt towards closeness and 
identity, a greater community of the individual with the 
universal soul and mind. The wider interest in Man has 
not lessened in breadth, hut it is changing its character. 
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More strenuous than before, it is less concetitrated on his 
outer life and creation, and even where it deals with them, 
it opens more understandingly to his future and to his 
inner possibilities, to the psychological and the spiritual 
sense of his past, to the deeper significance of his present, 
to his self-creation. The pfofounder ranges of his being 
are now sounded and there is an initial feeling and even 
some actual seeing of the greater individual and the com- 
munal or universal self of our kind. Nature is seen more 
in her hidden suggestions and soul meanings and in the 
finer impressions by which we enter into them and esta- 
blish with, her a spiritual relation or identity. The things 
that lie behind the material world are almost for the first 
time being touched and seen with a close and revealing 
intimacy. The communion of the human soul with the 
Divine is becoming once more a subject of thought and 
utterance, not now limited to the old religious and per- 
sonal form, but enlightened by a sense of the Infinite and 
Eternal which has arisen from and vivified the larger 
cosmic sense for which the tliinking and discovery of tlie 
last century was a training. This change amounts to a 
revolution of the whole attitude of man towards existence, 
but it is commencing by an extension of the intellectual 
stress and a consequent breaking down of its bounds. A 
self-exceeding of the intellect and a growth of man into 
some first freedom and power of an intuitive mentality 
supported by the liberated intelligence is in its initial 
travail of new birth. Tlffee things have not all arrived, 
but they are on the way and the first waves of the surge 
have already broken over the dry beaches of the age of 
reason. 

This considerable change was intellectual Iv antici- 
pated and to some extent prepared in the last century 
itself by a strain, a little thin in body, but high and con- 
tinuous, of strenuous intellectuality which strove to rise 
beyond the level of the ordinary thought of the time to 
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Uie full height and power of what the intellect of the race 
could then think out or create in the light of the inheri- 
tance of our ages. A small number of writers— in the 
English language Emerson, Carlyle, Knskin are the best 
known among these names, — build for us a bridge of 
transition from the intellectual transcendentalism of the 
earlier nineteenth century across a subsequent low-ty- 
ing scicntitic, utilitarian, externalised intellectualism, as if 
from bank to bank across morass or Hood, over to the age 
now beginning to come in towards ns. But in the region of 
poetic thought and creation Whitman was the one prophe- 
tic mind which consciously and largely foresaw and pre- 
pared the paths and had some sense of that to which they 
are leading. He belongs to the largest mind of the nine- 
teenth century by the stress and energy of his intellectual 
seeking, by his emphasis on man and life and Nature, by 
his idea of the cosmic and universal, his broad spaces and 
surfaces, by his democratic enthusiasm, by his eye fixed 
on the future, by his intellectual reconciling vision at 
once of the greatness of the individual and the commu- 
nity of mankind, by his nationalism and internationalism, 
by his gospel of comradeship and fraternity in our com- 
mon average manhood, by almost all in fact of the im- 
mense mass of ideas which form the connecting tissue of 
his work. But he brings into them an element which gi- 
ves them another potency and meaning and restores some- 
thing which in most of the literature of the time tended 
to be overcast and sicklied over by an excessive intellec- 
tual tendency more leaned to observe life than strong and 
swift to live it and which in the practicality of the time 
was caught up from its healthful soul of nature and con- 
verted into a huge grinding mechanism. He has the in- 
timate pulse and power of life vibrating in all he utters, 
an almost primitive force of vitality, delivered from the 
enormous mechanical beat of the time by a robust close- 
ness tQ the very spirit of life, — that 9loseness he has iporc 
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than any other poet since Shakespeare, — and ennobled 
by a lifting up of its earthly vigour into a broad and full 
intellectual freedom, 'I'liought leads and all is made sub- 
ject and object and substance of a free and a powertul 
thinking, but this insistence of thought is made one with 
the pulse of life and the grave reflective pallor and want 
of blood of an ovcrlHirdened Intellectualism is healed by 
that vigorous union. Wliitnian writes with a conscious 
sense of his high function as a poet, a clear self-concep- 
tion and consistent idea of what he Ini', to cast into 
speech, — 

OiJu's-Nflf I hiui; ;i simple st'paratc* 

Yet utt(‘r tlu' M’ord Demoornlic, iltc* word En Massu.., 

Of Life iiiiinonse in i»a,s.sion, pnlse and power, 

(diocrful, for freest action formed under iiie laws divjue. 
The Atodern Ylan 1 ^ling. 

No other wilier of the time has had this large and detinile 
consciousness of tlie work of a modern poet as a represen- 
tative voice of his age, this inspiring vital sentiment of 
the nation conceived as a niyriad-soiiled pioneer of human 
progress, of mankind, of universal Nature, of the vast web 
of a universal thought and action. His creation, triumph- 
ing over all defect and shortcoming, draws from it a uni- 
que broadness of view, vitality of force and sky-wide at- 
mosphere of greatness. 

But beyond this representation ol the largest thought 
and life and broadest turn to the future possible to his age, 
there is something else which arises from it all and carries 
us forward towards what is now opening to man around 
or above, towards a vision of new reaches and a profoun- 
der interpretation of existence. Whitman by the intensity 
of his intellectual and vital dwelling on the things he saw 
and expressed, arrives at some first profound sense of the 
greater self of the individual, of the greater self in the 
community of the race and in all its immense past action 
opening down through the broadening eager present to an 
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immenser future, of the greater self of Niiture and of the 
eternal, the divine Self and Spirit of existeu^'c wlio broods 
over these things, who awaits them and in whom they 
come to tlic sense of their oneness. That wliich the old 
Indian seers called llie tiutltdit tUind, the f}rcxU Self, the 
(jreat Spirit, wliich is seen tli^ugh the vast strain of the 
cosmic thought and the cosimc life, — the French poets, 
iutiiicnced in their form and substance by Whitman have 
seized on this element with the clear discernment and in- 
tellectual precision and lucidity of the Latin mind and 
given it the name of uiianimism, — is (he subject of some 
of his higliest strains, lie gets to it repeatedly through his 
vision of the past opening to the ideal luture, the organic 
universal movement of bygone nations and ages and the 
labour and creation of the present and some nobler coming 
tiiin to a freedom of unified completion,— 

'fho journey done, tlie journe.Miinn come liume. 

And man and art with Naiuni fused ai^ain,.. 

'rile Almighty leader now for once has signalled with hi< 
wand. 

And .'.ome part of his work, as in the Passage io ludia^ 
<ipens out even into a fuller and profounder sense of its 
meaning. He sees it here as a new voyage of the human 
spirit , — O farther sail! 

Sail foj'th. ^leer tor the deep waters only... 

For wo are hound where mariner has not yet dared {o go. 

And wo will risk the ship ourselves and all... 

0 during joy. hut ^afel aiv they not all the seas of (hxlV 

And with a singularly clear first seeing of the ideal goal 
and the ideal way of the conversion of the intellectual and 
vital into the spiritual self, he calls the spirit of man to the 
adventure. 

The circumnaviguiion of the world begin. 

Of man. the voyage of hia nijiuVs return, 

To reauou's early paradise, 

Back, back to wisdom’s birth, to iuuoconi intuitions. 

Again with fair tTcaiiou,-— 
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He casts forward too the ideal heart of this wider move- 
ment of maii<i«to the sense of the divine unity which is 
its completion, brings out the divinity of the soul in man 
and its kinship to the divinity of the Eternal, — 

0 Thou traiiscoudont, 

Namcle.sH, the fibre and tho breath, 

liij;ht of the light, shedding forth uiii venues, thou centre of 
them, 

Thou mightier centre of the true, the good, the loving,... 
lloiv should I think, how breathe a single breath, how speak^ 
if out of myself 

1 could not launch to those sui)crior uni verses V 
iSwiftly I shrivel at tho thought of God, 

At nature and its wonders, Time and Space ,and Death, 

Ihit that T, tuniiiig, call to thee, 0 soul, 0 actual Me, 

And, lo. thou gently iiiasterest the orbs. 

'riiou matest I'iiuc, smilcst content at Death, 

And fillcst, swellest full the vastaesses of space, — 

and he foresees the coming of that kindship of God and 
man tu conscious fruition in oneness, 

Greater than stars or suns. 

Bounding, 0 soul, thou journeyest forth : 

What love than thine and ours could wider amplifyV 
What aspii’atioUvS. wishes outvie thine and ours, 0 soulV 
What dreams of the idealV whnt plans of purity, perfec- 
tion, strength? 

What cheerful willingness for others’ sake to give up all ? 
lor others’ sake to suffer all? 

JReckouing ahead, 0 soul, wiicn thou, the time achieved,.. 
Surrounded, copest, froutest God, yieldcst. the aim attained, 
As fiUeil with friendship, love complete, the Dlder Brother 
found, 

The Younger melts in fondness in his ams, 

These passages — one of the seers of old time reborn in 
ours might so have expressed himself in a modern and 
intellectualised language, — ^send forward an arclight of 
prophetic expression on what is at the very heart of the new 
movement of humanity. It is in some degree an indica-^ 
tion of that which the twentieth century is slowly turning 
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to lay hold of, to develop and to make its own in a closer 
actuality of insight and experience. 

The idea in these and cognate passages anticipates 
the new age, but the language and method arc still that 
of the poetic intellect straining to some fullest power of 
its intelligence and speech-force, and the thought and 
writing of those who follow Whitman, like the French 
"unanimisl" poets, bear the same character. At the centre 
of English poetry, in England itself, we have found ano- 
ther turn of intuitive speech which is more native to that 
closer actuality of experience for which we seek, a turn 
and power brought about perhaps by the greater fire of poe- 
tic genius and imagination, the special gift of the Anglo- 
Celtic mind, which leaps at once to the forceful, native, 
instinctive energy of poetic expression of the thing it has 
to say. The full idea of that thing, the large and clearly 
conceived substance of thought and vision which .should 
fill this mould of intuitive utterance, we do not get in any 
considerable degree or range, — again perhaps because of 
the inferior turn for large and straight thinking on the 
great scale, a full-orbed thinking with a sustained and 
total conception, which is the defect of the English mind, 
— but we have constant partial intuitions in detail and a 
treatment of life and thought and nature which presses 
towards the greater coming significance. That is as yet 
only one strain of recent poetry, but it is the most power- 
ful and original and turns sometimes almost with a full 
face towards the future. These are strong touches only, 

. but they give already some impression and mould of the 
thing that has to be, the ultimate creation. A new intui- 
tive interpretation of the soul and mind of man, of the 
soul and mind in Nature, a thought which casts its fathom 
beyond the passion of life and the clarity of the intelli- 
gence and starts sounding a suggestion of the hidden and 
the infinite in all it touches is the shaping power and the 
mode of this utterance. 
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The citations I have already given to illustrate the 
new rhythm and language indicate also this power and 
thought-turn in the substance. A few more citations from 
the same poets may hcl[) to bring it out with more pre- 
cision. The early and greater poetry of Phillips has much 
of this stamp, — afterwards he unhappily turned to a more 
outward dramatic motive which was not the true and 
original bent of his gennis, but even there his best is that 
which prolongs the high beauty of his first inspiration. 
He has no great conscious range of poetical thinking, but 
all tJic more remarkable is the power with which this 
new influence comes out in what he can give us. We note 
a new treatment of life and human emotion, The love of 
Idas for Marpessa is not satisfied with the old forms of 
passion and feeling and imaginative idealism, there an* 
here other notes which carry the individual emotion out 
of itself and strive to cast it into unity with the life of Na- 
ture and the whole past life and love of humanity aiul the 
eternal continuity of passion and seeking and all the siig* 
gestion of the Infinite. The very passion for physical 
ty fakes on this almost mystic character; it is the passion 
for a body 

jjacked with swc^l 

Of all this world that cup of hriiimiiii" June, 

That, jar of violet wine set in the air, 

That palest rose sweet in the night of lift*. 

But, says Idas, • 

Not for this oiil\ do I love thoc. hut 
lleoause Infinity upon thee broods, 

And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 

Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
Bo long, and yearned up to the clilfs to toll: 

^ Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
the still night suggesteih to the heart. 

Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 

Koine spirit lute touched on a spirit sea; 

Thy face remembered is from other worlds. 

It has been died for though I know not where, 

It has been suug of though I know not when* 

I am aware of other times and lands, 

Of births far back, of lives in manv stars. 
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Here wp have the reconciliation, already suggested by 
Whitman, of the full power and meaning of the individu- 
al with the full power and meaning of the universal, eter- 
nal and infinite, but it is concentrated and brought to 
bear on a single feeling for its enlargement with a great 
powet of intuitive and revealing suggestion. This enlarg- 
ing of the particular to meet and lu^come one with the 
universal and infinite — Tennyson's knowing of what God 
and man is from a deep and intimate perception of all 
that is meant by Nature in a single little flower in the cran- 
nies — is a very characteristic and indicative feature of this 
new poetry. 

The same turn emerges in a more indirect and sub- 
tle, but'not less significant way of treatment even in lines 
which apparently seek only to concentrate for the thought 
the essence of a common human idea and emotion. Whert 
the poet speaks of 

bejuitifiil friendship tried by sun and >vin<l, 

Dnratde from the daily dust of life, 
or of Marpessa's maternal human longing, 

And he sliall ui\e mo passionate children, not 
Some radiant i*od that will despise me quite, 
lUit clanihorin^ limbs and little hearts that err, 
the thought in itsrlf is not uncommon, but what makes it 
uncommon is tht' tuin of the utterance wliich by an in- 
tuitive pressure towards some deeper significance of the 
personal thought aud emotion carries it beyond the perso- 
nality of the idea and feeling into a suggestion of profound 
universality, a rhythm and light of some entire vibration 
from the depths of life caught up and held by a human 
self-knowledge. The same force of suggestion emerges in 
the treatment of Nature, whether it takes the form of an 
intensity of sensation, 

the mometii deep 

When wo are cou^Hcious of the secret dawn 
Amidst the darkncmH that we feel is green, 

or passes through that intensity to the sense of the very 
soul and emotion of what seems to us in less seeing moods 
ail inconscient and inanimate Nature, as in the 

trees 

Motionless in an ecstasy of rain. 

Meredith with his greater force of thinking gives us the 
clear significance of what is liere only a powerful indica- 
tion, a seeing identity of the soul of man with the hidden 
8 
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Will in earth-nature. 

1 neijjUbour the invisible 
So close that my consent 
Ts only asked for spirits masked 
'^Po leap from trees and flowers. 

And this hecjinse with them 1 dwell 
In thought, while calmly bent 
To read tlie lines dear earth designs 
Shall speak her life on ours. 

And the same turn emerges too in direct thought on the 
large aspects of life, as in sucli a phrase as 
Lonely antagonist of destiny, 
or that which describes, 

The listless ripple of oblivion, 

lines which give us by some deep suggestion to the spiri- 
tual sight a whole abiding soul aspect of man and the 
universe in a single revealing expression. The eflort of 
poetry of this kind of inspiration may be dehnecl by adap- 
ting another expression of Meredith's, 

To spell the letters of the sky and read ^ 

A reflex ui>oii earth else meaningless. 

And the fullness of that which it points to beyond itself, 
is a movement to unite the life of the earth, not lessened, 
not denied, not cast away, but accepted, with its own hid- 
den spiritual reality, the one crucial movement iiecessarj 
for man before he can reach that perfection which the 
race shall have on its heights, when 

I'he vile plucked out of them, the unlovely slain, 

Not forfeiting the beast with which the\ are < 

To stature of the Gods they shall attain. 

They shall uplift their earth to meet her Lord. 

Themselves the attuning chord. 

This is in substance the same strain that arises final- 
ly from the more puissant voice of Whitman, but it has 
if a less forceful, a profounder touch, — a more delicate, 
intimate and spiritual closeness of seeing, experience and 
utterance is its charm and distinction. 

The indications that we get in these and other En- 
glish poets opens to a clearer totality in the two great 
Irish voices. They have, helped by the strand of a spiri- 
tual lucidity of thought in the finer Celtic mind, a sustained 
and conscious idea of the thing that is most inwardly 
Ilirring them to utterance. That shapes into a singular 
light, delicacy and beauty the whole of Yeats' poetry. 
Here 1 must be content to note three of it< more distinc- 
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live fealures, the remarkable interweaving into one, whe- 
ther against a background of Irish tradition and legend 
or by a directer thought, of the earthly life of man with 
the unseen psychical life which, if we could only see it, 
as we can when we go back from the frontage of things 
into tlie inner soul-spaces, presses upon the earth-life and 
supports it, so that at times our world seems only its de- 
tached projection ; the reading throiigli the signs of life 
of the brighter letters of an ideal and eternal Beauty ; the 
insistence, even when touching exclusively our external 
life, on the suggestion of finer soul-values which exceed 
its material ineanings. The poetry of A. E. is still more 
remarkable. What the others suggest or give us in more 
or less liiiuinous glimpses, he casts into concentrated ex- 
pressiui/(i-om a nearer spiritual knowledge, — as when he 
strikes out in a brief verse the living spiritual perception 
of the universal and infinite source of love, — 

\Vc bade adieu to love the old, 

Wc heal'd another lover then, 

WhoHC forms are myriad and untold. 

Sigh to us fi’om the liearts of men. 

He lives on the spiritual plane to which so much of this 
poetry is an indistinct or a less distinct aspiration, and his 
whole self-expression is bathed, perhaps rendered some- 
times a little remote and unseizable by its immergence in an 
unusual light, the light of the spirit breaking tlirough the 
veils of the intelligence in which it has to find its means 
of speech. This is not the frank marriage and close unity 
of the earth and heavens of which Whitman and Meredith 
speak, but a rare, high and exclusive pinnacle of the soul's 
greater sight. The rest of this side of recent poetry is a 
climbing or pointing up from the earth-levels to the hei- 
ghts of Truth; but from one region of those loftiest ele- 
vations this sight looks down and opens its eye of light 
on the file of man and the cycles of the universe. 



Karma, Will and Consequence 


Will, Karma and cous>cqiiencc are tlie lliree steps ot 
the Eiierj«y which moves the universe. But Ka^rma and 
consequence are only the outcome of will or even its 
forms ; will gives them their value and without it they 
would be nothing, nothing at least to man the thinking 
and growing soul and nothing, it may be hazarded, to the 
Spirit of which he is a flame and power as well as a crea- 
ture. The thing we first see or imagine we see, when we 
look at the outward mechanism ol the universe, is energy 
and its works, action and consequence. But by itself and 
without the light of an inhabiting will this working is only 
a huge soulless mechanism, a h)ud rattling of crank and 
pulley, a monstrous pounding of spring and piston. It is 
the presence of the spirit and its will that gives a mean- 
ing to the action and it is the value of the result to the 
soul that gives its profound importance to all great or lit- 
tle consequence. It would not matter to any one or any- 
thing, not even to the cosmos itself, though this univeisd 
stir came to an end tomorrow or had never been created, 
if these suns and systems were not the field of a conscious- 
tiess which there rolls out its powers, evolves its works, 
enjoys its creations, plans and e.xults in its immense aims 
and sequences. Spirit a«id consciousness and power of the 
spirit and Ananda are the meaning of existence. Take 
away this spiritual significance and this world of energy 
becomes a mechanical fortuity or a bliud and rigid Maya, 
The life of man is a portion of this vast significance, 
and since it is in him that on this material plane it comes 
out in its full capacity of meaning, a very important and 
central portion, The Wil} in the universe works up to him 
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iji the creative steps of its energy and makes of his na- 
ture a chariot of the gods on which it stands wdhin the 
action, looks out on its woiks from the very front and no 
longer only from behind or above Natuic’s doings and 
moves on to the ultimate consequences and the complete 
evolution of its purpose. The will of man is the agent of 
the Eternal for the unveiling of his secret meaning in the 
material creation. Man's mind takes up all tlu" knots of 
the problem and works them out by the power of the 
spirit within him and brings them nearer to the full force 
and degree of their individual and cosmic solutions. This 
IS his dignity and Ihs greatness and he needs no other to 
justify and give a perfect value to his birth and his acts 
and his passing and his return to birth, a return wliich 
must be — and what is there in it to giieve at or shun? — 
until the work of the Eternal in him is perfected or the 
cycles rest from the glory of their labour. 

This view of the world is the standpoint from which 
we must regard tlie question of man’s conscious will and 
its dealings with life, because then all things fall into 
their natural place and we escape from exaggeiated and 
depreciated estimates. Man is a conscious soul of the 
Eternal, one witlj the Infinite in his inmost being, and 
the spiiit within him is master of his acts and his fate* 
For fate is faittm, tlie form of act and creation declared 
beforehand by a Will within him and the universe as 
the thing to be done, to be achieved, to be worked out 
and made the self-expression of his spiritual being. Fate 
is advishia^ the unseen thing which the Spirit holds hid- 
den in the plan of its vision, the consequence concealed 
from the travailing mind absorbed in the work of the 
moment by the curtained nearnesses or the far invisible 
reaches of Time. Fate is niyati^ the thing willed and ex- 
ecuted by Nature, who is power of the Spirit, according 
to a fixed law of its self-governed workings. But since 
this Eternal and Infinite, our greater Self, is also the uni- 
versal being, man in the universe is inseparably one with 
all the rest of existence, not a soul working out its isolat- 
ed spiritual destiny and nature while all other beings are 
nothing but his environment and means or obstacles, ~ 
that they are indeed, but they are much more to him,~ 
which is the impression cast on the mind by the thought 



or the religions Uiiit einpliasise loo nnicli his centre of 
individuality or his aim of personal salvation. He is not in- 
deed solely a portion of the universe. He is an eternal 
soul which, though limited for certain temporal purpo- 
ses in its outward consciousness, has to learn to enlarge 
Itself out of those limits, to find and make effective its 
unity with the eternal Spirit who informs and transcends 
the universe. That spiritual necessity is the truth behind 
the religious dogma. 

But also he is one in God and one in Nature with 
all beings in the cosmos, touches and includes all other 
souls, is linked to all powers of the Being that are mani- 
fest in this cosmic working. His soul, thought, will, action 
are intimate with the universal soul, thought, will and ac- 
tion. All acts on and through him and mixes with him 
and he acts too on all and his thought and will and life 
mix in and become a power of the one common life. 
His mind is a form and action of the universal mind. 
His call is not to be busy and concerned only with his 
own growth and perfection and natural destiny or spiri- 
tual freedom. A larger action too claims him. He is a wor- 
ker in a universal work ; the life of others is his life; 
world-consequence and the world-evolution are also his 
business. For he is one self with the selves of all other 
beings. 

The dealings of our will with Karma and consequence 
have to be envisaged in the light of this double truth of 
man’s individuality and man’s universality. And seen in 
ihis light the question of the freedom of our individual 
will takes on another appearance. It becomes clear enough 
that our ego, our outward personality can be only a mi- 
nor, a temporal, an instrumental form of our being. The 
-will of the ego, the outward, the mentally personal will 
which acts in the movement cannot be free in any com- 
plete or separate sense of freedom, li cannot so be free 
because it is bound by its partial and limited nature and 
it is shaped by the mechanism of its ignorance, and again 
because it is an individualised form and w'orking of the 
universal energy and at every moment impinged upon and 
modified and largely shaped by environing wills and 
powers and forces. But also it cannot so be free because 
of the greater Soul in us behind the mind which deter- 
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mines works and consequence accordinj^ to the will in its 
being and the nature, its power of being, not in the mo- 
ment but in the long continuities of 'Piuie, not solely by 
the immediate adaptation to the environment, but by its 
own previous intention which has shaped the environment 
and already predetermined in great part the present act 
and consequence. The iiiward will in the being which is 
in intimacy with that Power is the real will and this out- 
ward thing only an inslruiuentation for a working out 
from moment to moment, aspring of the karmic meclia- 
nism. That inward will we find when we get back to it, 
to be a free will, not armoured in a separate liberty, but 
free in harmony with the freedom of the Spirit guiding 
and compelling Nature in all souls and in all happenings. 
'Phis thing our outward mind cannot see easily because 
tlie practical truth which it feels is the energy of Naluie 
at once working on ns from without and forming too our 
action from within and reacting upon herself by the men- 
tal will, lier instrument, to continue lier self-shaping for 
faither Kiirma and fartlier consequence. Yet are we awaie 
of a self and the presence of this self imposes on onr 
minds the idea of some one who wills, someone vvlio 
shapes even the nature and is responsible for consequence. 

'Po understand one must cease to dwell exclusively 
on the act and will of the moment and its immediate 
consequences. Onr present will and personality are bound 
by many things, by onr physical and vital heredity, by a 
past creation of our mental nature, by environmental for- 
ces, by limitation, by ignorance. But our soul behind is 
greater and older than our present personality. The soul 
is iK>t the result of our heredity, but has prepared by its 
own action and aftinities this heredity. It has drawn a- 
round it these environmental forces by past karma and 
consequence. It has created in other lives the mental na- 
ture of which now it makes use. That ancient soul of long 
standing, sempiternal in being, piniishah pnrnnah $au(i* 
iamh, has accepted the outward limitation, the outward 
ignorance as a means of liguiing out in a restricti(m of 
action from moment to moment the significance of infi- 
nity and the sequence of its works of power. To live in 
this knowledge is not to lake away the value and potency 
of the moment's will and act, but give it an immenselv 
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increased meaning and importance. Then each moment 
becomes full of things infinite and can be seen taking up 
the work of a past eternity and shaping the wotk of a fu- 
ture eternity. Our every thought, will, action carries with 
it its power of future self-determination and is too a help 
or a hindrance for the spiritual evolution of those around 
us and a force in the universal working. For the soul in 
us lakes in the influences it receives from others for its 
own self-determination and gives out influences which the 
soul in them uses for their growth and experience. Our 
individual life becomes an immensely greater thing in itself 
and is convinced loo of an abiding unity with the march 
of the universe. 

And karma and consequence also get a wider mean- 
ing. At present we fix too much on the particular will 
and act of the moment and a particular consequence in 
a given time. But the particular only receives its value by 
all of which it is a part, all from which it comes, all to 
which it moves. We fix too much also on the externali- 
ties of karma and consequence, this good or that bad ac- 
tion and result of action. But the real consequence 
which the soul is after is a growth in the manifestation 
of its being, an enlarging of its range and action of power, 
its comprehension of delight of being, its delight of crea- 
tion and self-creation, and not only its own but the same 
things in others with which its greater becoming and joy 
are one. Karma and consequence draw their meaning from 
their value to the soul ; they are steps by which it moves 
towards the perfection of its manifested nature. And even 
when this object is won, our action need not cease, for it 
‘Will keep its value and be a greater force of help for all 
these others with whom in self we are one. Nor can it be 
said that it will have no self-value to the soul grown aw- 
are of freedom and infinity ; for who shall persuade me 
that my infinity can only be an eternal full stop, an end- 
less repose, an infinite cessation ? Much rather should in- 
finity be eternally capable of ah infinite self-expression. 
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Essays on the Cilti 


TTTE rrTJ-XF.S?s OF SPIRTTFAL /VFTTOX 

We liave now conic to a point at which one (jncsfion 
alone icmaiiis for soliilion. This is the cjiicslion of the 
nature itself aiyl how it is tf) elTcct its evolution fi oni the 
loW(‘r to tlic hi;4hcr The ditViculty is one which is 

implied in ceitain the positions laid down in the Gita, 
])iit we have to brin.i^ it out into greater prominence than 
it gets there and to give it a clearer shape uiid body. The 
Gita proceeded on a psychological knowledge which was 
familiar to the mind of the lime, and in the steps of its 
thought it w.is well able to abridge its transitions, to take 
mii(>h for granted and to leave many things unexpressed 
which wo need to be put strongly into light and made pre- 
cise to us. The teaching sets out at the beginning to propose 
a new source and level for our action in the world ; for 
the object was not to propose a way of liberation, uioksha, 
but to show the compatibility both of the effort towards 
liberation and of spiritual freedom itself when once attained 
with action. Incidentally, a synthetic Yog.i or psychologi- 
cal method of arriving at spiritual liberation and perfection 
has been developed and certain metaphysical affirmations 
put forward, ceitain truths of our being and nature, on 
which this Yoga relies for its validity. But the original 
preoccupation remains throughout, the original difticuhy 
and problem, how Arjnna, dislodged by a strong revulsion 
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of thought and feeling from the established natural and 
rational foundations and standards of action, is to find 
a new and satisfying spiritual standard of works, or how 
he is to live in the truth of the Spirit, since he can no 
longer act according to the partial truths of the customary 
reason and nature of man, and yet to do his appointed 
work on the battle-field of Kurukshetra. To live inwardly 
in (he impersonal and universal Self and yet do the works 
of Nature, and, more largely, to he one with God within 
and to do the will of God expressed lln-tnigh a certain 
height of the personal nature in the world, is the Gita’s 
solution. 

Let us see what this comes to in the most plain and 
positive terms and from the standpoint of the problem 
proposed by Arjuna’s difficulty. His duty as a human 
being and a social being is the discharge of his function 
as a Kshatriya without which the older of society cannot 
be maintained, the ideals of the race vindicated and the 
<^rder of justice upheld against the violence of injustice: 
but the appeal to duty by itself can no longer satisfy the 
protagonist of (he struggle because in the terrible aclualily 
it presents itself in harsh, perplexed and ambiguous terms. 
The discharge of his social duty has suddenly come to him 
to mean sin and sorrow and suffering, the customary means 
of maintaining social order and justice is found itself to 
lead to a great disorder and chaos. The rule of just claim 
and interest, that which we call rights, will not serve here; 
because the kingdom he will win for himself, his brothers 
and his side in the war, though rightly theirs and though 
its assertion is an overthrowing of Asiiric tyranny and a 
vindication of justice, will come by bloodshed and be 
possessed in sorrow and with the stain of sin and a great 
harm done to society. Nor will the rule of Dharma, of 
ethical right, serve any better, because there is here a 
conflict of dharmas, A new and greater rule is needed to 
solve the problem, To withdraw from the action, to take 



refuj^e in a saintly inaction and leave the imperfect world 
with its unsatisfying methods and motives Intake care of 
itself is one solution ; but that is precisely what the Tea- 
clier wishc> to forbid. Action is demanded of man by the 
M<ister of the world who is the master of all his works 
and whose world piocecds by action, whether done by 
the ego and in the igiuaance or partial light of his reason 
or initialed from a higher and more largely seeing princj- 
j)le, d'o abandon this particular action as evil is another 
solution. But to this solution too the Teacher refuses his 
sanction ; for in fact Arjuna’s abstention would work d 
much greater evil, it would mean, if it had any eltecl at 
all, the triumph of wrong and injustice and the rejection 
of his own mission as an instrument of the divine work- 
ings. A violent crisis in the destinies of tlie race has been 
brought about not by any blind working of forces or 
solely by the confused clash of human ideas, interests, desi* 
res, egoisms, but by a Will which is behind these outward 
appearances. This truth Arjuna must be brouglit to see 
and to learn to act impersonally as the instrument not of 
his personal desires and shrinkmgs, but of a greater divine 
and universal Will. He must act impersonally and uni- 
versally in a union of his soul with the Divine, ynkfa, in 
Yoga with his own supreme 6elf and the informing Self 
of the universe. 

But this truth cannot be rightly seen, nor this action 
rightly undertaken, so long as man is governed by the 
ego, even by the half-enlightened unillumined saltwic ego 
of the reason. For this is a truth of the spirit and an ac- 
tion from a spiritual basis. A spiritual knowledge is the 
lirst indispensable requisite for this way of works. First, 
therefore, the Teacher points out that all these ideas and 
feelings which trouble, perplex and battle Arjuna, joy and 
sorrow, desire and sm, the governing of action by the 
outward results of action, the shrinking from what seems 
terrible and formidable in the dealings of the universal 



spirit vvitli llic world, are thinj^s born of the subjection of 
the soul to a natural ii^noiance, Uk'V are the way of work- 
in<^ ot a lower nature in which IIr- houl is involved aiul 
in which it sees itself as a sepaiale e^j^o reliirninj^ to the 
<iction of tilings upon it these dual reactions, pain and 
pleasure, viituc and sin, iit>ht and wronq, ^ood and evil 
fortune and happcaiint];. 'I'liese reactions cieale a tan,i;led 
web of perplexity in which the soul is lost and bewildered 
by its own ignorance .ind lias to ^i4uide itsidl by paitial <ind 
impel feet sctlulions which serve ordinarily with a sluinbl- 
suKiciency in tlie normal life, but fail when laon^t^hl 
U) the test of a wider seeing; of thini;s. To understand 
the real sense of existence and action one must i;el be- 
hind all these Ihinj^s into the self and airive at st loknow- 
ledj^eas the basis ofa ught woi Id-knowledg(‘. d'hc liist rc> 
tjuisile is to get rid of desire and passion and troubling 
emotion and anivc at a dispassionate «ind iiupcM-sonal c.dui 
and (‘quality ; tor only in that clear and lucid atmosphere 
free from all storm and cloud can self-knowledge come 
and the law of the world and the truth of Nature be seen 
steadily, comprehensively, with an undisturbed and all- 
embracing vision, For beliind this little personal self which 
allows itself to be a plaything of Nature and secs itself as 
a thing figured in her creations, theic is an imperson.il 
self one in all which sees and knows all, is an equal, im- 
partial, universal presence and snppoit of things and al- 
lows Nature to work out the becoming of things in their 
own tyj)e, sicablidva^ but does not involve and lose itself 
in the action. To draw back from the ego and the troiibl- 
cd personality into this calm, equal, elenial, universal, 
impersonal Self is the first step lowaids the action in Yoga, 
a seeing action in union with the divine Being and Will 
which manifests itself in the universe. 

When we live calmly poised in this self, then, be- 
cause that is vast, calm, quiescent, impersonal, our little 
jjelf, our ego of action disappears into its largeness ; we 
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Ihcn sec dial it is Natmc whicii acl^ nnd not \vc ; l(‘r all 
aclioii is die aclujii of Nature atul it can he notlnn^i; else. 
And this thin;^ we call Naluie is ,i unixcr'^al executive 
Power of bein<^ in motion which lalo's diliercnt slaipes 
tind loiins in this oi’ Unit class ot hcini^s and in each indi- 
vidUfil oi the speci(.‘s, <tccoidini> to iU tvpe ol l)cin.t4 *u\d 
die resultant law ot its action. Accoulioi^ to iU natiiie each 
hein<; iniisl act and it cannot act l>> anNtliin.^ ; e^^o 
and pcisonal will and de.’^na* arc oiih’ liM insot the naiuial 
woiknpe;s; rca'.on and intelh;^ence and luind <md sense <uul 
life and body aie Xatuic’s instinments and creiitioiis, Put 
the impersonal Sell does not act, it onl\ obseives the ac- 
tion irom behind and <ibove and lemams a tree <md im- 
passive kiiowcr ami witness, 'fhe send that lives in this 
impel sonahty is not .itiecled by die actions ol winch our 
natnie is an instrument, it does not reply to them oi Iheii 
ettects by grief and joy, desiie and shrinking, alti action 
tUid repulsion; it icgards all men, <dl things and hai^ienmgs 
with cejual eyes, watches the modes oi cjualilic'* oi Nature 
acting on the modes or cjualiiics, sees tlm* whole secret (d 
the mechanism; it is itself beyond these modes and cjiiahlies, 
a pure absolute essential Inang, mij>assivc, fiee, <d j)eac('. 
Natuie woilc- vUit her action, the soul impel sonal and iini- 
vcisal suppoits lici', knit is not attached, entangled, aitec- 
ted oi‘ involved, Woiks continue so long as Nature’s im- 
pulsion prolongs itself in the instruments, but there is a 
spiritual quiescence and fieedom. 

This duality of Self and Natuie, tiinesccnl Pm usha, 
active Prakriti, is not, however, the wlade of being. If it 
were so, eitlier all action would b<* i|iiile indiilcrcnt to the 
soul and this or tliat action or rcfiammg fiotn action would 
lake place by some ungoverned turn ol the varying action 
of the gunas, — Arjuna wx^iiid l)c moved to battle by i^aja- 
sic impulse in tlie instruments or withheld from it by 
tamasic inertia or satlwic inclilierencc, — or else, if it so is 
that he must act and act only in this way, it would be by 



some mechanical determinism of Nalurc. Moreover, since 
the soul would come to live in the impersonaJ quiescent 
Self and cease to live in active Nature, the final result 
would be cptiescence, inaction, cessation. And, finally, this 
duality gives no real explanation why the soul is at alt call- 
ed to involve itself in Nature and action; for it cannot be 
that the one uninvolved self-conscient spirit gets itself 
involved and loses its self-knowledge and has to return to 
self-knowledge, since this pure Self, this Atman is always 
there, always the same, always the one self-conscient im- 
personal and impartial supporter of the action. We have 
to suppose two Purushas or two poses of the [hirusha, one 
secret in the Self, observing from its self-existence, one 
lending itself to the action of Nature and identifying itself 
with her creations. But the dualism of Self and Prakriti 
or Maya or the dualism of the two Piirnshas is not the 
whole philosophic creed of the Gita. It affirms that there 
IS a supreme Being, Purushottaraa, a supreme Self, Lord 
and Brahman, who is both the impersonal and the [icrso- 
nal, but other and greater than either of them and tli.in 
both of them. He is Purusha, Self and soul of being, and 
he is also Prakriti, for Prakriti is the power of the All-Soul, 
the power of his being self-moved to action and creation. 
As the supreme and universal Existence, he becomes by 
his Prakriti all these beings; as the supreme Self and Brah- 
man, he manifests by his Maya of self-knowledge and his 
Maya of ignorance the di^pble truth of the cosmic exis- 
tence; as the supreme Lort^l# spates, impels and governs 
all this Nature and all the being and works of these exis- 
tences. Each soul is a partial being of this self-existent 
Being, an eternal soul of this All-Soul, a partial manifes- 
tation of tliis universal Nature. All here is this Divine, 
this Godhead, Vasudeva; for by Nature and the soul in 
Nature he becomes all that is and everything proceeds 
from him and lives in or by him, though he himself is 
greater tiian any manifestation. This is the complete truth 
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of existence and of the universal action that we have seen 
disengaging itself from the later chapters of the Gita. 

Rut how does this greater truth modify or how affect 
the principle of spiritual aclion ? It modifies it to begin 
wilh in this fundamental thing that the whole meaning of 
the relation of Self and soul and Nature gets changed and 
opens out to new vision, fills in tlie blanks that were left, 
acquires a greater amplitude, a tiue and real signifibanco. 
The world is no longer a purely mechanical qualitative ac- 
tion and dettamination of Nature set over against the 
quiescence of an impersonal self-existence which has no 
quality or power of self-determination; the chasm left by 
this unsatisfactory dualism is bridged and a unity created 
between knowledge and works, the ^onl and Nature. The 
(juiescent impersonal Self is a truth, but it is the trntli ol 
the Godhead, tlie Eternal, the Lord of all becoming and 
aclion and creation in bis calm infinite freedom ()f self- 
existence not bound, troubled or affected by his creation, 
by the action and reaction of Nature. Nature itself is now 
a movement of becoming of the Eternal, all her stir and 
activity and multiplicity founded on and supported by his 
detached and observing tranquillity of immutable self and 
<^pirit. The Lord of Nature remains that immutable self 
even while he becomes in a partial manifestation, as the 
one and multiple soul of the universe, all these beings, lor- 
ces, powers, consciousnesses, gods, animals, things, men. 
The Nature of the gimas is a lower self-limited action of 
his power, a nature of partial mamfeslation and tlierefore 
of a certain ignorance with the truth of the self and the 
truth of the Divine held back from her force absorbed in 
its action until the soul in her turns to find out this hidden 
thing, gets inside itself and discovers tlie real verities of its 
being. That is why it has to draw back from the personal 
egoistic to the impersonal, immutable and univeisal Self in 
order to become capable of self-knowledge. But the Loid 
i^ there, not only in that self, but in Nature. He is in the 
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heart of every being and guides bv his presence the turnings 
of *tl)is great natural niechanism. He is present in all, all 
lives in him, all is himself because all is a l)ecoming (>t 
his being. But all |)roceeds heie in a lower partial work- 
ing out of a seciet, higher, greater comphder nature of 
Divinity, r'mt of the eternal infinite' nature or absi'ilute 
power of being of th(* Godhead. The perfect conscious 
being of the soul in man, whieli is an eternal portion or 
spiritual being of the etcnvil Divine P>eing, comes by his 
living in this truth ; he has to got bick to the truth ol tlie 
immutable ('ferna! im['>ersoniil self and at the same he has 
to see ev(‘rywher(^ the Divine from whom he proceeds, to 
see him as all, to see liim in the wliole of this mutable 
Nature ami in eveiv pul and result of her, in all her 
workings, and tliere too to make himself one with God, 
to live m him, to enter into the divine oiuaitss. He unites 
tlien a divine calm and freedom of his essentia] being 
with a divine pow**‘r of instrumental action. 

Ibit how is this done? First by a right spirit in his 
will ol works. He has to regard all his action as a sacri- 
fice to the Lord of woik<, to the eternal and universal 
Being, to his own highest Sell who is also the Self of all 
othci’ lieings and the supreme all-inhabiting, ail-coiitain- 
ing^ all-governing (loclhead m the universe. The whole 
action of Nature is such a sacrifice, olfered at first to the 
divine Poweas that move her, but these powers are only 
limited forms and names of the one illimitable Godhead. 
Man ordinarily olfers his sacrifice either to his own ego, 
which is the false action of hi> S(df>will and ignorance, or 
he offers his knowledge, action, aspiration, works ot 
energy and effort to the gods for partial, temporal, perso- 
nal aims; but the man of knowledge, the liberated soul 
is, we have seen, he who offers all his activities to the one 
eternal Godhead without any seeking for personal Iruit or 
satisfaction of personal desire. He woiks for God, not for 
himself, for the universal welfare of beings in the world, 
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not for any particular object which is of his own personal 
creation, as a divine agent not as a principal and separate 
profiteer in the world -commerce — and that, it must be 
noted, is a thing which cannot be really done except in 
proportion as he arrives at equality, universality, imper- 
sonality ; for without them the claim to be thus acting is 
a pretension or an illusion. The whole action of the world 
is the business Of the Lord of the universe, of the self- 
existent Spirit of whom it is the creation, becoming, mani- 
festation ; the fruits are his, the results are those deter- 
mined by Imn and our personal action is only a minor 
contribution ruled or overruled, so far as its motive is an 
egoistic claim, by this Self and Spirit in us who is the 
Self and Spirit in all and governs things for the universal 
end and good and not for the sake of our ego. To work 
impersonally, desirelessly, without attachment to the fruits 
of our work, for the sake of God and the world, for the 
greater Self and the fulfilment of the universal will, is the 
first step towards liberation. 

But beyond this step there lies that other of giving 
up all our actions to the Divinity within us. For it is the 
divine Will that impels our works and the turn our ego 
gives to it is a deformation of the lower nature, a contri- 
bution of our tamasic, rajasic, sattwic quality, and this 
deformation comes by the ego thinking of itself as the 
doer. The character of the act takes the form of the limi- 
ted personal nature, the soul is bound up with that, does 
not allow the act freely and purely to proceed from the 
infinite power within it, and the ego must sutfer the per- 
sonal consequence and reaction even as it claims the res- 
ponsible origination and personal will of the doing. But 
the free and perfect working comes by referring the action 
and origination to the divine Master of our being who 
takes it up by drawing the soul into intimacy and unity 
with himself and originates the work directly from the 
greater Self, from its eternal, infinite, universal power of 




being and not from the ignorance of the little personal 
ego. The action is shaped according to the nature, but 
entirely by the divine Will in the nature, and it is free, 
perfect within, whatever its outward appearance, it comes 
stamped with the inward spiritual seal of the Infinite as 
the thing to be done in the ways of the divine Master of 
action, kartavyam karma. The soul of the liberated man 
is free in impersonality, even while contributing to the 
action as the means and occasion his instrumental being, 
the will and power in his nature, — because that will and 
power is now not separately, egoistically his own, but the 
force of the suprapersonal Divine who acts in this becom- 
ing of self by means of the form of the natural being, the 
swabhava. This is the highest secret and mystery, iittamam 
raJiasyam, of the action of the lilierated man. It is (he 
result of a growing of the human soul into divine being 
and of the union of its naiture with universal nrriure. 

This change cannot come about except by knowledge. 
There is necessary a right knowledge of self and God and 
world and a living and growing into the greater conscious- 
ness of our being to whicli the knowledge admits us. We 
know now what the knowledge is; it is sufficient to re- 
member that it is a knowledge by which one is lirat of a’l 
liberated from the limitations of the ego sense and so sees 
the one self in all, all m God, all beings as Vasudeva, as 
vessels of the Godhead and one's self too as a being and 
soul-power of that one Godhead, treats in a spiritual uni- 
ting consciousness all the happenings of the lives of others 
as if they were happenings of one's own life, allows no 
wall of separation, lives in a universal sympathy witlj all 
existences, while amidst the world-movement he still does 
the work that has be done for the good of all beings, 
sarvabhnia-hiie, according to the way appointed by the 
Divine in Time, by the command of the Spirit who is 
Master of Time. Thus living and acting in this knowledge 
the soul of man becomes united with the Eternal in perso- 
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iiality and in impersonality; he lives in the Eternal though 
acting in Time, even as does the Eternal himself, and is 
free, perfect and blissful whatever may be the form and 
determination of his work. The liberated man has the com- 
plete and total knowledge, kritsnavid, and does all works, 
ki'ilsnakril, according to the freedom and infinite power 
of the divine will within him. And since he is united with 
the Eternal, he has the pure spiritual joy of his eternal be- 
ing. He turns with adoration to the Self of whom he is a 
portion, to the Master of his works, to the divine Lover 
of his being. He is not an impassive calm spectator only, 
lifts not only his knowledge and will to the Eternal, but 
his heart also of love and adoration ; for without that his 
whole being is not fulfilled and united with God. Beyond 
the personal and the impersonal is the supracosmic Beiirg 
who is immutable in impersonality and fulfils himself in 
personality ; to that he rises personally by the soul’s love 
and joy in (Jod, the adoration of the will in him for the 
Master of its works, the peace and delight of an imper- 
sonal knowledge perfected in tlie self-existent reality of the 
supreme and universal Spirit. This glorifies his knowledge 
and unites it with the eternal delight of the Spirit in its 
self and its manifestation, this perfects too his peisonality 
in the superperson of the divine Purusha and makes to 
him his natural being and action one with eternal beauty, 
eternal love and delight, eternal harmony. 

But all this change means a passing from the lower 
to the higher divine nature. It is a lifting of the whole be- 
ing or at least of the whole mental being that wills, knows, 
feels into some highest spiritual consciousness, fullest 
power of existence, widest delight of the spirit. And this 
may well be possible by a transcendence of our present 
natural being, it may well be possible in some state beyond 
the earthly existence or still beyond in a supracosmic, an 
absolute and infinite power of being of the Spirit. But while 
we are here in the body, here in life, here in action, what 
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in this chan^»e becomes of the lower nature ? For all ac- 
tion is determined in its shape by the nature, and this Na- 
ture is the nature of the three gunas, and in all natural be- 
ing and in all action there is the triple guna, tamas with its 
ignorance and inertia, rajas with its kinesis and action and 
passion and grief and perversion, satlwa with its light and 
happiness, and the bondage of these things. And granted 
that the soul becomes superior in the self to the three gu- 
nas, how does it escape in its insirnmental nature from 
their action and result and bondage? For even the man of 
knowledge, says the (lita, must act according to his na- 
ture. To feel and bear the reactions of the gunas in the 
(Hiter nature, but to be free from them and superior in the 
observing conscious self behind is not enough, leaves 
still a dualism of freedom and subjection. Where is the 
release here, the full raising of the being to the higher 
spiritual nature, to the immortal Dharma, to the l<iw of 
thu infinite power of the divine being? If it cannot be 
done while in the body, then so it must be said, that the 
whole nature cannot be transformed and there must re- 
main an unreconciled duality until the mortal type of be- 
ing drops off like a discarded shell from the spirit, but 
in that case the gospel of action cannot well be the right 
or at least cannot be the ultimate gospel: a perfect quies- 
cence or at least as perfect a quiescence as possible, a 
progressive Sannyasa and renunciation of works would 
seem still to be the true counsel of perfection,— -as the 
Mayavadin contends, who says that the Gita’s way is no 
doubt the right way so long as we remain in action, but 
still all action is an illusion and quiescence the highest 
path. To act in this spirit is well, but only as a transition 
to a renunciation of ail works, to cessation, to absolute 
quiescence. 

This is the difficulty which the Gita has still to meet 
in order to justify works to the seeker after the spirit. 
Otherwise it must say to Arjuna, “Act temporarily in this 
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fashion, but afterwards seek the higher way of renuncia- 
tion of works.” But on the contrary it has said that not 
the cessation of works, but renunciation of desire is the 
better way ; it lias spoken of the action of the liberated 
man, imiklasya knniia ; it has insisted on doing all ac- 
tions, sarviini kaninhii, krilsnakrit ; it has said that in 
whatever way the perfected Yogin lives and acts, he lives 
and acts in God, 'I'his can only be, if the nature in its ac- 
tion also becomes divine and unti'oubled by the reactions 
of the lower nature. How and by what steps is this most 
diliicult transformation to be efiected, and what is- this 
last secret of the soul's perfection ? 
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THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LX 
THK AVAY OF EQUALITY 

11 will appear from the description of the complete 
and perfect equality that this equality has two sides. It 
must therefore be arrived at by two successive movements. 
One will liberate us from the action of the lower nature ^ 
and admit us to the calm peace of the divine being ; the | 
other will liberate us into the full being and power of the ' 
higher nature and admit us to the equal poise and uni- 
versality of a divine and infinite knowledge, will of ac- .i 
tion, Ananda. The first may be described as a passive or ’ 
negative equality, an equality of reception which fronts ■' 
impassively the impacts and phenomena of existence and ' 
negates the dualities of the appearances and reactions 
which they impose on us. The second is an active, a po- i 
bitive equality which accepts the phenomena of existence, ^ 
but only as the manifestation of the one divine being and | 
with an equal response to them which comes from the I 
divine nature in us and transforms them into its hidden { 
values. The first lives in the peace of the one Brahman) 
and puts away from it the nature of the active Ignorance.) 
The second lives in that peace, but also in the Ananda of; 
th« Divine and imposes on the life of the soul in nature ) 
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the signs of the divine knowledge, power and bliss of being, j 
I t is this double orientation united by the common princi- 
ple which will determine the movement of equality in the 
integral Yoga, 

The effort towards a passive or purely receptive equa* 
lity may start from three different principles or attitudes 
which all lead to the same result and ultimate conse- 
quence, — endurance, indtfteience and submission. The 
principle of endurance relies on the strength of the spirit 
within us to bear all (he contacts, impacts, suggestions of 
this phenomenal Nature that besieges us on every side 
without being ovei borne by them and compelled to bear 
their emotional, sensational, dynamic, intellectual reac- 
tions. Tlie outer mind in the lower nature has not this 
strength. Its strength is that of a limited force of cons- 
ciousness which has to do the best it can with all that 
comes in upon it or besieges it from the greater whirl of 
consciousness and energy which environs it on this plane 
of existence. That it can maintain itself at all and affirm- 
its individual being in the universe, is due indeed to the 
strength of the spirit within it, but it cannot bring forward 
the whole of that strength or the infinity of that foice to 
meet the attacks of life; if it could, it would be at once 
the equal and master of its world. In fact, it has to ma- 
nage as it can. It meets certain impacts and is able to assi-^ 
milate, equate or master them paitially or completely, fori 
a time or wholly, and then it has in that degree the emo- 
tional and sensational reactions of joy, pleasure, satisfaction 
liking, love, etc, or the intellectual and mental reactions of 
acceptance, approval, understanding, knowledge, prefe- 
rence, and on these its will seizes with attraction, desire, 
the attempt to prolong, to repeat, to create, to possess, to 
make them the pleasurable habit of its life. Other impacts 
it meets, but finds them too strong for it or too dissimilar 
and discordant or too weak to give it satisfaction; these 
are things which it cannot bear or cannot equate with it- 
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self or cannot assimilate, and it is obliged to give to them, 
reactions of grief, pain, discomfort, dissatisfaction, dislik- 
ing, disapproval, rejection, inability to understand or 
know, refusal of admission. Against them it seeks to pro- 
tect itself, to escape from them, to avoid oi minimise their 
recurrence; it has with regard to tliem movements of fear, 
anger, shrinking, horror, aversion, disgust, shame, would 
gladly be delivered from tliem, but it cannot get away 
from them, for it is bound to and even invites their causes 
and therefore the results; for these impacts are part of life, 
tangled up with the things we desire, and the inability to 
deal with them is part of the imperfection of our nature. 
Other impacts again the normal mind succeeds in holding 
at bay or neutralising and to these it has a natural reaction 
of indifference, insensibility or tolerance which is neither 
positive acceptance and enjoyment nor rejection or suffer- 
ing, To things, persons, liappenings, ideas, workings,, 
whatever presents itself to the mind, there are always these 
three kinds of reaction. At the same time, in spite of 
their generality, there is nothing absolute about them; they 
form a scheme for a habitual scale which is not precisely 
the same for all oi even for the same mind at different 
times or in different conditions. The same impact may 
arouse in it at one time and another the pleasurable or 
positive, the adverse or negative or the indifferent or neu- 
tral reactions, 

'riie soul which seeks mastery may begin by turning 
upon these reactions the encountering and opposing force 
of a strong and equal endurance. Instead of seeking to pro- 
tect itself from or to shun and escape the unpleasant im- 
pacts it may confront them and teach itself to suffer and to 
bear them with perseverance, with fortitude, an increasing 
equanimity or an austere or calm acceptance. Tliis atti-i. 
tude, this discipline brings out three results, three power® 
of the soul in relation to things. First, it is found that 
what was before unbearable, becomes easy to endure; the 
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scale of the power that meets the impact rises in degree ; 
it needs a greater and greater force of it or of its protracted 
incidence to cause trouble^ pain, grief, aversion or any other 
of the notes in the gamut of the unpleasant reactions. 
Secondly, it is found that the conscious nature divides it*, 
self into two parts, one of the normal mental and emotio- 
nal nature in which the customary reactions continue to 
take place, another of the higher will and reason which ob- 
serves and is not troubled or affected by the passion of this 
lower nature, does not accept it as its own, does not ap- 
prove, sanction or participate. Then the lower nature be- ' 
gins to lose the force and power of its reactions, to submit ; 
to the suggestions of calm and strength from the higher 
reason and will, and gradually that calm and strength take 
possession of the mental and emotional, even of the sen- 
sational, vital and physical being. This brings the third power 
and result, the power by this endurance and mastery, this 
separation and rejection of the lower nature, to get rid of 
the normal reactions and even, if we will, to remould all our 
modes of experience by the strength of tlie spirit. This me- 
thod is applied not only to the unpleasant, but also to the 
pleasant reactions ; the soul refuses to give itself up to or 
be carried away by them ; it endures with calm the im- 
pacts which bring joy and pleasure ; refuses to be excited 
by them and replaces the joy and eager seeking of the 
mind after pleasant things by the calm of the spirit. It 
can be applied too to the thought-mind in a calm recep- 
tion of knowledge and of limitation of knowledge which 
refuses to be carried away by the fascination of this attrac- ,, 
tive or repelled by dislike for that unaccustomed or un - 1 
palatable thought-suggestion and waits on the Truth with | 
a detached observation which allows it to grow on the 
strong, disinterested, mastering will and reason. Thus the 
soul becomes gradually equal to all things, master of itself, 
adequate to meet the world with a strong front in the mind 
and an undisturbed serenity of the spit it. 
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The second way is an attitude of impartial indifference.j 
Its method is to reject at once the attraction or the repulsion-' 
of things, to cultivate for them a luminous impassivity, an 
inhibiting rejection, a habit of dissociation and desuetude. 
This attitude reposes less on the will, though will is al- 
ways necessary, than on the knowledge. It is an attitude 
which regards these passions of the mind as things born 
of the illusion of the outward mentality or inferior move- 
ments unworthy of the calm truth of the single and equal! 
spirit or a vital and emotional disturbance to be rejected} 
by the tranquil observing will and dispassionate intelli-( 
genee of the sage. It puts away desire from the mind, 
discards the ego which attributes these dual values to 
things, and replaces desire by an impartial and indifferent 
peace and ego by the pure self which is not troubled, ex- 
cited or unhinged by the impacts of the world. And not 
only is the emotional mind quieted, but the intellectual 
being also rejects the thoughts of the ignorance and rises' 
beyond the interests of an inferior knowledge to the one 
truth that is eternal and without change. This way too 
develops three results or powers by which it ascends to 
peace. 

First, it is found that the mind is voluntarily bound 
by the petty joys and troubles of life and that in reality 
these can have no inner hold on it, if the soul simply 
chooses to cast off its habit of helpless determination by 
external and transient things. Secondly, it is found that 
here too a division can be made, a psychological partition 
between the lower or outward mind still subservient to the 
old habitual touches and the higher reason and will which 
Stand back to live in the indifferent calm of the spirit. 
There grows on us, in other words, an inner separate calm 
which watches the commotion of the lower members 
without taking part in it or giving it any sanction. At 
first the higher reason and will may be often clouded, in- 
vaded, the mind carried away by the incitation of the 
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lower jnembers, but eventually this calm becomes inex- 
pugnable, permanent, not to be shaken by the most vio- 
lent touches, iia diihkcita gtiriuidpi vkhdlyate. This inner 
soul of calm regards the trouble of the outer mind with 
a detached superiority or a passing uninvolved indulgence 
such as might be given to the trivial joys and griefs of a 
child, it does not regard them as its own or as reposing 
on any permanent reality. And, finally, the outer mind 
too accepts by degrees this calm and indifferent serenity; 
it ceases to be attracted by the things that attracted it or 
troubled by the griefs and pains to which it had the liabil 
of attaching an unreal importance. Thus the third power', 
comes, an all-pervading power of wide tranquillity and 
peace, a bliss of release from the siege of our imposed fan- 
tastic self-torturing nature, the deep undisturbed exceed- 
ing happiness of the touch of the eternal and infinite re- 
placing by its permanence the strife and turmoil of im- 
permanent things, brahmasparshaui afyautaui snkham 
agiutc. The soul is fixed in the delight of the self, dtvia- 
rntili, in the single and infinite Ananda of the spirit and 
hunts no more after outward touches and their griefs and 
pleasures. It observes the world only as the spectator of a 
play or action in which it is no longer compelled to parti- 
cipate. 

The third way is that of submission, which may be 
the Christian resignation founded on submission to the 
will of God, or an unegoistic acceptance of things and 
happenings as a manifestation of the universal Will in 
time, or a complete surrender of the person to the Divine, 
to the supreme Purusha. As the first was a way of the 
will and the second a way of knowledge, of the unders- 
tanding reason, so this is a way of the temperament and 
heart and very intimately connected with the principle of 
Bhakti. If it is pushed to the end, it arrives at the same 
result of a perfect equality. For the knot of the ego ig 
loosened and the personal claim begins to disappear, we 



find that we are no longer bound to joy in things pleasant 
or sorrow over the unpleasant ; we bear them without 
either eager acceptance or troubled rejection, refer them 
to the Master of our being, concern ourselves less and less 
with their personal result to us and hold only one thing 
of importance, to approach God, or to be in touch and 
tune with the universal and infinite Existence, or to I'C 
united with the Divine, his channel, ii.struraent, servant, 
lover, rejoicing in him and in our relation with him and 
having no other object or cause of joy or sorrow. Here 
loo there may be for some lime a division between the lower 
mind of habitual emotions and the higher psychical mind 
of.love and self-giving, but eventually the former yields, 
changes, transforms itself, is swallowed up in the love, joy, 
delight of the Divine and has no other interests or attrac- 
tions. Then all within is the equal peace and bliss of that 
union, the one silent bliss that passes understanding, the 
peace that abides untouched by the solicitation of lower 
tilings in the depths of our spiritual e.xistence. 

These three way coincide in spite of their separate 
starting-points, first, by their inhibition of the normal re-^ 
actions of the mind to the touches of outward things, j 
bdliya-spanhdii, secondly, by their separation of the sei^ 
or spirit from the outward action of Nature. But it is 
evident that our perfection will be greater and more em- 
bracingly complete, if we can have a more active equality 
which will enable us not only to draw back from or con- 
front the world in a detached and separated calm, but to 
return upon it and possess it in the power of the calm and 
equal Spirit. This is possible because the world, Nature, 
action are not in fact a quite separate thing, but a mani- 
festation of the Self, the AH-Soul, the Divine. The reac- 
tions of the normal mind are a degradation of the divine 
values which would but for this degradation make this 
truth evident to us, — a falsification, an ignorance which 
gUers their workings, an ignorance which starts from Ihs 
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involution of the Self in a blind material nescience. OnccJ 
we return to the full consciousness of Self, of Clod, we can 
then put a true divine value on things and receive and 
act on them with the calm, joy, knowledge, seeing will of 
the Spirit. When we begin to do that, (hen the soul be- 
gins to have an equal joy in the universe, an equal will 
dealing with all energies, an equal knowledge which takes 
possession of the spiritual truth behind all the phenomena 
of this divine manifestation. It possesses the world as the 
Divine possesses it, in a fullness of the infinite liglil, 
power and Ananda. 

All this e.xistence can therefore be approached by a 
Yoga of positive and active in place of the negative and 
passive equality. This requires, first, a new knowledge 
which is the knowledge of unity, — to see all things as one- 
self and to see ail things in God and God in all things. 
There is then a will of equal acceptance of all phenomena, 
all events, all happenings, ail persons and forces as masks 
of the Self, movements of the one energy, results of the 
one power in action, ruled by the one divine wisdom; and 
on the foundation of this will of greater knowledge there 
grows a strength to meet everything with an untroubled 
soul and mind. There must be an identification of myself 
with the self of the universe, a vision and a feeling of 
oneness with all creatures, a perception of all forces and 
energies and results as the movement of this energy of my 
self and therefore intimately my own; not, obviously, of 
my ego-self which must be silenced, eliminated, cast away, 
— otherwise this perfection cannot come, — but of a greater 
impersonal or universal self witli vvhich I am now one. 
For my personality is now only one centre of action of 
that universal self, but a centre intimately in relation and 
unison with all other personalities and also with all those 
other things which are to us only impersonal objects and 
forces: but in fact they also aie powers of the one imper- 
sonal Person (Purusha), God, Self and Spirit. My indivi- 
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duality is his and is no longer a thing incompalibre with 
or separated froni universal being; it is itself universalised, 
a knower of the universal Ananda and one with and a lover 
of all that it knows, acts on and enjoys. For to the equal 
knowledge of the universe and equal will of acceptance of 
the universe will be added an equal delight in all the cos- 
mic manifestation of the Divine. 

Here too we may describe three results or powers of 
the method. First, we develop this power of equal accep- 
tance in the spirit and in the higher reason and will which 
respond to the spiritual knowledge. But also we find that 
though the nature can be induced to take this general atti- 
tude, there is yet a struggle between that higher reason 
and will and the lower mental being which clings to the 
old egoistic way of seeing the world and reacting to its 
impacts. Then we find that these two, though at first con- 
fused, mingled together, alternating, acting on each other, 
striving for possession, can be divided, the higher spiri- 
tual disengaged from the lower mental nature. But in this 
stage, while the mind is still subject to reactions of grief, 
trouble, an inferior joy and pleasure, there is an increased 
difficulty which does not act to the same extent in a more 
sharply individualised Yoga. For not only does the mind 
feel its own troubles and difficulties, but it shares in the 
joys and griefs of others, vibrates to them in a poignant 
sympathy, feels their impacts with a subtle sensitiveness, 
makes them its own; not only so, but the difficulties of 
others are added to our own and the forces which oppose ' 
the perfection act with a greater persistence, because they 
feel this movement to be an attack upon and an attempt 
to conquer their universal kingdom and not merely the 
escape of an isolated soul from their empire. But finally, 
we find too that there comes a power to surmount these 
difficulties; the higher reason and will impose themselves 
on the lower mind, which sensibly changes into the vast 
types of the spiritual nature; it t^es even a delight in 
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feeling, meeting and surmounting all troubles, obstacles 
and difficulties until they are eliminated by its own trans- 
formation. Then the whole being lives in a final power, 
the universal calm and joy, the seeing delight and will of 
the Spirit in itself and its manifestation. 

To see how this positive method works, we may note 
very briefly its principle in the three great powers of know- 
ledge, will and feeling. All emotion, feeling, sensation is 
a way of the soul meeting and putting effective values on 
the manifestations of the Self in nature. But what the self 
feels is a universal delight, Ananda. The soul in the lower 
mind on the contrary gives it, as we have seen, three vary- 
ing values of pain, pleasure and neutral indifference, which 
tone by gradations of less and more into each other, 
and this gradation depends on the power of the individua- 
lised consciousness to meet, sense, assimilate, equate, mas- 
ter all that comes in on it from all of the greater self 
which it has by separative individualisation put outside of 
it and made as if not-self to its experience. But all the 
time, because of the greater Self within us, there is a se- 
cret soul which takes delight in all these things and draws 
strength from and grows by all that touches it, profits as 
much by adverse as by favourable experience. This can 
. make itself felt by the outer desire soul, and that in fact is 
why we have a delight in existing and can even take a 
certain kind of pleasure in struggle, suffering and the har- 
sher colours of existence. But to get the universal Ananda 
all our instruments must learn to lake not any partial or 
perverse, but the essential joy of all things. In all things 
there is a principle of Ananda, which the understanding 
can seize on and the aesthesis feel as the taste of delight 
in them, their rasa; but ordinarily they put upon them ins- 
tead arbitrary, unequal and contrary values: they have to 
be led to perceive things in the light of the spirit and to 
transform these provisional values into the real, the equal 
a^nd essential, the spiritual rasa. The life-principle is there 
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to give this seizing of the principle of delight, rasa-^ra- 
haun, the form of a strong possessing enjoyment, hhoffa, 
which makes the whole life-being vibrate with it and ac- 
cept and rejoice in it; but ordinarily it is not, owing to de- 
sire, equal to its task, but turns it into the three lower 
forms, — pain and pleasure, snkha*hhoga dnhkha^hho^a^ and 
that rejection of both which we call insensibility or indiffe* 
rence. The prana or vital being has to be liberated from 
desire and its inequalities and to accept and turn into pure 
enjoyment the rasa which the understanding and aesthe- 
sis perceive. Then there is no farther obstacle in the ins- 
truments to the third step by which all is changed into 
the full and pure ecstasy of the spiritual Ananda. 

In the matter of knowledge, there are again three re- 
actions of the mind to things, ignorance, error and true 
knowledge. The positive equality will accept all three of 
them to start with as movements of a self-manifestation 
which evolves out of ignorance through the partial or dis- 
torted knowledge which is the cause of error to true know- 
ledge. It will deal with the ignorance of the mind, as what 
it is psychologically, a clouded, veiled or wrapped up state 
of the substance of consciousness in which the knowledge 
of the all-knowing Self is hidden as if in a dark sheath; it 
w’!l dwell on it by the mind and by the aid of related 
truths already known, by the intelligence or by an intuitive 
concentration deliver the knowledge out of the veil of the 
ignorance. It will not attach itself only to the known or 
try to force all into its little frame, but will dwell on the 
known and the unknown with an equal mind open to all 
possibility* So too it will deal with error; it will accept 
the tangled skein of truth and error, but attach itself to 
no opinion, rather seeking for the element of truth behind 
all opinions, the knowledge concealed within the error, — 
for all error is a disfiguration of some misunderstood 
fragments of truth and draws its vitality from that and not 
from its misapprehension ; it will accept, but not limit it- 
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self even by ascertained truths^ but will always be ready 
for new knowledge and seek for a more and more integral, 
a more and more extended, reconciling, unifying wisdom. 
This can only come in its fullness by rising to the ideal 
supermind, and therefore the equal seeker of truth will 
not be attached to the intellect and its workings or think 
that all ends there, but be prepared to rise beyond, ac- 
cepting each stage of ascent and the contributions of each 
power of his being, but only to lift them into a higher 
truth. He must accept everything, but cling to nothing, 
be repelled by nothing however imperfect or however sub- 
versive of fixed notions, but also allow nothing to lay hold 
on him to the detriment of the free woiking of the Truth- 
Spirit. This equality of the intelligence is an essential con- 
dition for rising to the higher supramental and spiritual 
knowledge. 

The will in us, because it is the most generally 
forceful power of our being, — there is a will of knowledge, 
a will of life, a will of emotion, a will acting in every part 
of our nature, — takes many forms and returns various re- 
actions to things, such as incapacity, limitation of power, 
mastery, or right will, wrong or perverted will, neutral 
volition, — in the ethical mind virtue, sin and non-ethicaj 
volition, — and others of the kind. These too the positive 
equality accepts as a tangle of provisional values from 
which it must start, but which it must transform into uni- 
versal mastery, into the will of the Truth and universal 
Right, into the freedom of the divine Will in action. The 
equal will need not feel remorse, sorrow or discourage- 
ment over its stumblings; if these reactions occur in the 
habitual mentality, it will only see how far they indicate 
an imperfection and the thing to be corrected, — for they 
are not always just indicators, — and so get beyond them 
to a calm and equal guidance. It will see that these stum- 
blings themselves are necessary to experience and in the 
end steps towards the goal. Behind and within all that 
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occurs in ourselves and in the world, it will look for the 
divine meaning and the divine guidance; it will look be- 
yond imposed limitations to the voluntary self-limitation 
of the universal Power by which it regulates its steps and 
gradations, — imposed on our ignorance, self-imposed in 
the divine knowledge, — and go beyond to unity with the 
illimitable power of the Divine. All energies and actions 
it will see as forces proceeding from the one Existence and 
their perversions as imperfections, inevitable in the deve- 
loping movement, of powers that were needed for that 
movement; it will therefore have charity for all imperfec- 
tions, even while pressing ste«adily towards a universal 
perfection. This equality will open the nature to the gui- 
dance of the divine and universal Will and make it ready 
for that supramental action in which the power of the 
soul in us is luminously full of and one with the power of 
the supreme Spirit. 

The integral Yoga will make use of both the passive 
and the active methods according to the need of the na- 
ture and the guidance of the inner spirit, the Antaryamin. 
It will not limit itself by the passive way, for that would 
lead only to some individual quietistic salvation or nega- 
tion of an active and universal spiritual being which would 
be inconsistent with the totality of its aim. It will use the 
method of endurance, but not stop short with a detached 
strength and serenity, but move rather to a positive stren- 
gth and mastery, in which endurance will no longer be 
needed, since the self will then be in a calm and powei*- 
ful spontaneous possession of the universal energy and 
capable of determining easily and happily all its reactions 
in the oneness and the Ananda. It will us6 the method" 
of impartial indifference, but not end in an aloof indiffe- 
rence to all things, but rather move towards a high-sea- 
ted impartial acceptance of life strong to transform all 
experience into the greater values of the equal spirit. It 
will use too temporarily resignation and submission, but 
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by the full surrender of its personal being lo the Divine 
it will attain to the all-possessing Ananda in which IhcM^e 
is no need of resignation, to the perfect harmony witli 
the universal whicli is not merely an acquiescence, but an 
embracing oneness, to the perfect instrumentality and 
subjection of the natural self to the Divine by which the 
Divine also is possessed by the individual spirit. It will 
use fully the positive method, but will go beyond any in- 
dividual acceptance of things which would have the ef- 
fect of turning existence into a field only of the perfected 
individual knowledge, power and Ananda. That it will 
have, but also it will Iiav'e the oneness by which it can 
live in the existence of others for their sake and not only 
for its own and for their assistance and as one of their 
means, an associated and helping force in the movement 
towards the same perfection. It will live for the Divine, 
not shunning world-existence, not attached to the earth 
or the heavens, not attached either to a supracosmic 
liberation, but equally one with the Divine in all his 
planes and able lo live in him equally in the Self and in 
the manifestation, 
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1 have dwelt at some length, though still very inade- 
quately, on the piinciples of Indian religion, the sense of its 
evolution and the intention of its system, because these 
things are being constantly ignored and battle delivered by 
its defenders and assailants on details, particular consequen- 
ces and side issues. Those too have their importance be- 
cause they are part of the practical execution, the working 
out of the culture in life; but they cannot be rightly valued 
unless we seize hold of the intention which was behind the 
execution. And the first thing we see is that the principle 
the essential intention of Indian culture was extraordinari- 
ly high, ambitious and noble, the highest indeed which 
the human spirit can conceive. For what can be a greater 
idea of life than that which makes it a development of the 
spirit in man to its most vast secret and high possibilities, 
conceives it as a movement of the Eternal in time, of the 
universal in the individual, of the infinite in the finite, 
of the Divine in man, or holds that man can become not 
only conscious of the eternal and the infinite, but live in 
its power and universalise, spiritualise, divinise him- 
self by self-knowledge? What can be greater aims for the 
life of man than to grow by an inner and outer experience 
till he can live in God, realise his spirit, become divine in 
knowledge, in will and in the joy of being ? And that is 
the whole sense of the striving of Indian culture. 

It is easy to say that these ideas are fantastic,chimerical 
and impracticable, that there is no spirit and no eternal 
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and nothing divine, and man would do much better not 
to dabble in religion and philosophy, but rather make the 
best he can of the ephemeral littleness of his life and body. 
That is a negation natural enough to the vital and physi- 
cal mind, but it rests on the assumption that man can 
only be what he is at the moment, and there is nothing 
greater in him which it is his business to evolve; such a 
negation has no enduring value. The whole aim of a great 
culture is to lift man up to something which at first he is 
not, to lead him to knowledge though he starts from an 
unfathomable ignorance, to teach him to live by his rea- 
son, though actually he lives much more by his unreason, 
by the law of good and unity, though he is now full of 
evil and discord, by a law of beauty and harmony though 
his actual life is a repulsive muddle of ugliness and jar- 
ring barbarisms, by some high law of his spirit, though at 
present he is egoistic, material, unspiritual, engrossed by 
the needs and desires of his physical being. If a civilisa- 
tion has not any of these aims, it can hardly at all be said 
to have a culture and certainly in no sense a great and 
noble culture. But the last of these aims, as conceived by 
ancient India, is the highest of all because it includes and 
surpasses all the others. To have made this attempt is to 
have ennobled the life of the race ; to have failed in it is 
better then if it had never at all been attempted ; to have 
achieved even a partial success is a great contribution to 
the future possibilities of the human being. 

The system of Indian culture is another thing. A 
system is in its very nature at once an effectuation and a 
limitation of the spirit ; and yet we must have a science 
and art of lile, a system of living. All that is needed is that 
the lines laid dowm should be large and noble, capable of 
evolution so that the spirit may more and more express 
itself in life, flexible even in its firmness so that it may 
absorb and harmonise new material and enlarge its variety 
and richness without losing its unity. The system of In* 
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di<in culture was all these things in its principle and up to 
a certain point and a certain period in its practice. That 
a decline came upon it in the end and a kind of arrest of 
growth, not absolute, but still very serious and dangerous 
to its life and future, is perfectly true, and wc shall have 
to ask whether that was due to the inherent character of 
the culture, to a deformation or to a temporary exhaus- 
tion of the force of living, and, if the last, how that ex- 
haustion came. At present, 1 will only note in passing one 
point which has its importance. Our critic is never 
tired of harping on India's misfortunes and he attributes 
them all to the incurable badness of our civilisation, the 
total absence of a true and sound culture. Now misfor- 
tune is not a proof of absence of culture, nor good for- 
tune the sign of salvation. Greece was unfortunate; she 
was as much torn by internal dissensions and civil wars 
as India, she was hnaliy unable to arrive at unity or pre- 
serve independence ; yet Europe owes half its civilisation 
to those squabbling inconsequent petty peoples of Greece, 
Italy was unfortunate enough in all conscience, yet few 
nations have contributed more to European ciillure than 
incompetent and unfortunate Italy. The misfortunes of 
India liave been considerably exaggerated, at least in their 
incidence, but take them at their worst, admit that no 
nation has suffered moie. If all that is due to the badness 
of our civilisation, to what is due then the remarkable 
fact of the obstinate survival of India, her culture and her 
civilisation under this load of misfortunes, or the power 
which enables her still to assert herself and her spirit at 
this moment, to the great wrath of her critics, against the 
tremendous shock of the flood from Europe which has 
almost submerged other peoples ? If her misfortunes are 
due to her cultural deficiencies, must not by a parity of 
reasoning this extraordinary vitality be due to some great 
force in her, some enduring virtue of truth in her spirit? 
A mere lie and insanity cannot live ; its persistence is a 
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disease which must before long lead to death ; it cannot 
be the source of an unslayable life. There must be some 
heart of soundness, some saving truth which has kept this 
people alive and still enables it to raise its head and affirm 
its W'ill to be and its faith in its mission. 

But, finally, we have to see not only the spirit and 
principle of the culture, not only the ideal idea and scope 
of intention in its system, but its actual working and effect 
in the values (4 life. Here w'e must admit great limitations, 
great imperfections. There is no culture, no civilisation 
ancient or modern wdiich in its system has been entirely 
satisfactory to the need of perfection in man ; there is 
none in which the woiking has not been marred by con- 
siderable limitations and imperfections. And the greater 
the aim of the culture, the largei the body of the civili- 
sation, the more are these Haws likely to overbear the eye. 
In the first place every culture suffers by the limitations 
or defects of its qualities and, an almost infallible conse- 
quence, by the exaggerations too of its qualities. It tends 
to concentrate on certain leading ideas and to lose sight 
of otliers or unduly depress them ; this w'ant ol balance 
gives rise to one-sided tendencies which arc not properly 
checked, not kept in their due place, and bring about un- 
healthy exaggerations. Rut so long as the vigour of the 
civilisation lasts, life accommodates itself, makes the most 
of compensating forces and in spite of all stumblings, 
evils, disasters some great tiling is done; but in a time of 
decline the defect or the excess of particular quality gets 
the upper hand, becomes a disease, makes a general 
ravage and, if not arrested, may lead to decay and death. 
Again, the ideal may be great, may have even, as Indian 
culture had in its best times, a certain kind of provisional 
completeness, a first attempt at comprehensive harmony, 
4:)ut there is always a great gulf between the ideal and the 
actual practice of life. To bridge that gulf or at least to 
make ib as narrow as possible is the most difficult part of 



human endeavour. Finally, the evolution of our race, 
surprising enough if we look across the ages, is still, when 
all is said, a slow and embarrassed progress. Each age, 
each civilisation carries the heavy burden of our defici- 
encies, each succeeding age throws off something of the 
load, but loses some virtue of the past, creates other gaps 
and embarrasses itself with new aberrations. We have to 
strike a balance, to see tilings in the whole, to observe 
whither we are tending and use a large secular vision ; 
otherwise it would be difficult to keep an unfailing faith 
in the destinies of the race. For, after all, what we have 
accomplished so far in the main at the best of times is to 
bring in a modicum of reason and culture and spirituality 
to leaven a great mass of barbarism. Mankind is still no 
more than semi-civilised and it was never anything else 
in the recorded history of its present cycle. 

And therefore every civilisation presents a mixed and 
anomalous appearance and can be turned by a hostile or 
unsympathetic observation which notes and exaggerates 
its defects, ignores its true spirit and its qualities, masses 
the shades, leaves out the lights, into a mass of barbarism, 
a picture of almost unrelieved gloom and failure, to the 
legitimate surprise and indignation of those to whom its 
motives appear to have a great and just value. For each 
has achieved something of special value for humanity in 
the midst of its general work of culture, brought out in a 
high degree some potentiality of our nature and given a 
first large standing-ground for its future perfection. Greece 
developed to a high degree the intellectual reason and the 
sense of form and harmonious beauty, Rome founded 
firmly strength and power and patriotism and law and or- 
der, modern Europe has raised to enormous proportions 
practical reason, science and efficiency and economic capa- 
city, India developed the spiritual mind working on the 
other powers of man and exceeding them, the intuitive rea- 
son, the philosophical harmony of the Dharma informed by 
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the religious spirit, the sense of the eternal and the infi- 
nite. The future has to go on to a greater and more per- 
fect comprehensive development of these things and to 
evolve fresh powers, but we shall not do this rightly by 
damning the past or damning other cultures than our 
own in a spirit of arrogant intolerance. We need not only 
a spirit of calm criticism, but an eye of sympathetic in- 
tuition to extract the good from the past and present eff- 
ort of humanity and make the most of it for our future 
progress. 

Tliis being so, if our critic insists that the past culture 
of India was of the nature of a semi-barbarism, I shall 
not object, so long as I have the liberty of passing the 
same criticism, equally valid or invalid, on the type t)f 
European culture which he wishes to foist on us in its place. 
Mr. Archer feels the openings which European civilisa- 
tion gives to this kind of retort and he pleads plaintively 
that it ought not to be made; he takes refuge in the old 
tag that a iu qnoqiic is no argument. Certainly the retort 
would be ii relevant if this were only a question of the dis- 
passionate criticism of Indian culture without arrogant 
comparisons and offensive pretensions. Hut it becomes a 
perfectly valid and effective argument when the critic 
turns into a partisan and tries to trample underfoot all 
the claims of the Indian spirit and its civilisation in the 
name of the siiperioi ity of Europe. When he insists on 
oiir renouncing our own natural being and culture in or- 
der to follow and imitate the West as docile pupils on the 
ground of India's failure to .achieve ciiltuial peifcclion or 
the ideal of a sound civilisation, we have a right to point 
out that Europe has to its credit at least as ugly a failure, 
and for the same fundamental reasons. We have a right 
to ask whether science, practical reason and efiiciency and 
an unbridled economic production which makes man a 
slave of his life and body, a wheel, spring or clog in a 
huge mechanism or a cell of an economic organism and 
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translates into human terms the ideal of the ant-hill and 
the bee-hive, is really the whole truth of our being and a 
sound or complete ideal of civilisation. The ideal of this 
culture, though it has its obstacles and difficulties, is at any 
rate not an unduly exalted aim and ought to be more easy 
of accomplishment than the arduous spiritual ideal of 
ancient India. But how much of the European mind and 
life is really governed by reason and what does this prac- 
tical reason and efficiency come to in the end ? To what 
perfection has it brought the human mind and soul and 
life? The aggressive ugliness of modern European life^ its 
paucity of philosophic reason and aesthetic beauty and 
religious aspiration, its constant unrest, its harsh and op- 
pressive mechanical burden, its lack of inner freedom, its 
recent huge catastrophe, the fierce struggle of classes are 
things of which we have a right to take note. To harp in the 
style of the Archerian lyre on these aspects alone and to 
ignore the brighter side of modern ideals would certainly 
be an injustice. There was a time indeed many years 
ago, when, while admiring the past cultural achievement 
of Europe, the present industiial form of it seemed to me 
an intellectiialised Titanic barbarism with Germany as its 
too admired type and successful protagonist. A wider view 
of the ways of the Spirit in the world corrects the onesid- 
edness of this notion, but still it contains a truth which 
Europe recognised in the hour of her agony, though now 
she seems to be forgetting too easily her momentary illu- 
mination. Mr. Archer argues that at least the West is trying 
to struggle out of its barbarism while India has been 
content to stagnate in her deficiencies. That may be a truth 
of the immediate past; but w^hat then? The question still 
remains whether Europe is taking the only, the complete 
or the best w^ay open to human endeavour and whether it 
is. not the right thing for India, not to imitate Europe, 
though she well may learn from western experience, but to 
get out of her stagnation by developing what is best and 
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most essential in her own spirit and culture. 

The right, the natural path for India lies so obviously 
in this direction that in order to destroy it Mr. Archer in 
his chosen role as devil's advocate has to juggle with the 
truth at every step and labour hard and vainly to reesta- 
blish the spell of hypnotic suggestion, now broken for 
good, which led most of us for a long space to condemn 
wholesale ourselves and our past and imagine that the 
Indian’s whole duty in life was to turn an imitative ape 
in leading-strings and dance to the mechanic barrel-organ 
tunes of the British civiliser. The claim of Indian culture 
to survival can be met first and most radically by challeng- 
ing the value of its fundamental ideas and the high things 
w'hich are most native to its ideal, its temperament, ils 
way of looking at the world. To deny the truth or the 
value of spirituality, of the sense of the eternal and infinite, 
the inner spiritual experience, the philosophic mind and 
spirit, the religious aim and feeling, the intuitive reason, 
the idea of universality and spiritual unity is one resource, 
and this is the real attitude of our critic which emerges 
constantly in his vehement philippic. But he cannot carry it 
through consistently, because it brings him into conflict 
with ideas and perceptions which are ineradicable in the 
human mind and which even in Kurope are now after a 
temporary obscuration beginning to come back into fa- 
vour. Therefore he hedges and tries rather to prove that 
we find in India, even in her magnificent past, even at her 
best, no spirituality, no real philosophy, no true or high- 
religious feeling, no light of intuitive reason, nothing at 
all of the great things to which she has directed her most 
strenuous aspiration. This assertion is sufficiently absurd, 
self-contradictory and opposed to the express testimony 
of those who are eminently fitted and entitled to express 
-an authoritative opinion on these matters. He therefor® 
establishes a third line of attack combined of two incon- 
sUteiit and opposite assertions, first, that the higher Hin> 
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cluism which is made up of these greater things has had 
no effect on India and, second!)', that it has had on the 
contrary a most all-pervading, a most disastrous and 
paralysing, a soul-killing, life-killing effect. He attempts 
to make his indictment effective by massing together all 
these inconsistent lines of attack and leading them all to 
the one conclusion, that the culture of India is both in 
theory and practice wrong, worthless, deleterious to the 
true aim of human living. 

The last position taken is the only one which wo need 
now consider, since the value of the essential ideas of 
Indian culture cannot be destroyed and to deny them is 
futile. The things they stand for are there, in whatever 
form, vaguely or distinctly seeking for themselves in the 
highest and deepest movements of human being and its 
nature. The peculiarity of Indian culture lies only in this 
distinction that what is vague or confused or imperfectly 
brought out in most other cultures, it has laboured rather 
to make distinct, to sound all its possibilities, to fix its 
aspects and lines and hold it up ns a true, precise, large 
and practicable ideal for the race. The formulation may 
not be entirely complete ; it may have to be still more 
enlarged, bettered, put otherwise, things missed brought 
out, the lines and forms modified, errors of stress and 
direction corrected ; but a firm, a large foundation has 
been laid down not only in theory, but in solid practice. 
If there has been an actual complete failure in life — and 
that is the one point left, — it must be due to one of two 
causes ; either there has been some essential bungling in 
the application of the ideal to the facts of life as it is, or 
else there has been a refusal to recognise the facts of life 
at all. Perhaps, then, there has been, to put it otherwise, an 
insistence on what we may be at some hardly attainable 
height of our being without having first made the most 
of what we are. The infinite can only be reached after we 
have grown in the finite, the eternal grasped only by man 
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growing in time, the spiritual perfected only by man ac- 
complished first in body, life and mind. If that necessity 
has been ignored, then one may fairly contend that there 
has been a gross, impracbcable and inexcusable error in 
the governing idea of Indian culture. But as a matter of 
fact there has been no such error. We have seen what 
were the aim and idea and method of Indian culture and 
it will be perfectly clear that the value of life and its 
training were amply recognised in its system and given 
tlieir proper place. Even the most extreme philosophies 
and religions, Buddhism and lllusionism, which held life 
to be an impermanence or ignorance that must be trans- 
cended and cast away, yet did not lose sight of the truth 
that man must develop himself under the conditions of 
this present ignorance or impermanence before he can 
attain to knowledge and to that Permanent which i:^ the 
denial of temporal being. Buddhism was not solely a 
cloudy sublimation of Nirvana, nothingness, extinction 
and the tyrannous futility of Kaima ; it gave us a great and 
powerful discipline for the life of man on earth. The 
enormous positive effects it had on society and ethics and 
the creative impulse it imparted to art and thought and 
in a less degree to literature, are a sufficient proof of the 
strong vitality ot its method. It this positive turn was 
present in the most extreme philosophy of denial, it was 
still more largely present in the totality of Indian culture. 
There has been indeed from early times in the In- 
dian mind a certain strain, a tendency towaids a lofty and 
austere exaggeration in the direction taken by Buddhism 
and Mayavada. This excess was inevitable, the human 
mind being what it is j it had even its necessity and value. 
Our mind does not arrive at the totality of truth easily 
and by one embracing effort ; an arduous search is the 
condition of its finding. The mind opposes different sides 
of the truth to each other, follows each to its extreme 
possibility^ treats it even for a time as the sole tiuth^ makes 
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imperfect compromises, arrives bj' various adjustments 
and gropings nearer to the true relations. The Indian mind 
followed this method ; it covered, as far as it could, the 
whole field, tried every position, looked at the truth from 
every angle, attempted many extremes and many synthe- 
ses. But the European ci ilic very ordinarily labours under 
the idea that this e.xaggeration in the direction of negating 
life was actually the whole of Indian thought and senti- 
ment or the one undisputed governing idea of the culture. 
Nothing could be more false and inaccurate. The early 
Vedic religion did not deny, but laid a full emphasis on 
life. The Upanishads did not deny life, but held that the 
woi Id is a manifestation of the Eternal, of Brahman, all hei e 
is Brahman, all is in the Spirit and the Spirit is in all, the 
self-existent Spirit has become all these things and crea- 
tures ; life too is Brahman, the life-force is the very basis 
of our existence, the life-spirit Vayu is the manifest and 
evident Eternal, pralyakshout hrnliiiui. But it affirmed 
that the present way of existence of man is not the high- 
est or the whole ; his outward mind and life are not all 
his being ; to be fulfilled and perfect he has to grow out 
of his physical and mental ignorance into spiritual self- 
knowledge. 

Buddhism arrived at a later stage and seized on one 
side of these ancient teachings to make a sharp spiritual 
and intellectual opposition between the impermanence of 
life and the permanence of the Eternal which brought to 
a head and made a gospel of the ascetic exaggeration. But 
the synthetic Hindu mind struggled against this negation 
and finally threw out Buddhism, though not without con- 
tracting an increased bias in this direction. That bias came 
to its height in the philosophy of Shankara, his theory of 
Maya, which put its powerful imprint on the Indian mind 
and, coinciding with a progressive decline in the'full vita- 
lity of the race, did tend for a time to fix a pessimistic and 
negative view of terrestrial life and distort the larger In- 
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dian ideal. But his theory is not at all a necessary deduc- 
tion from the great Vedantic authorities, the Upanishads, 
Brahmasutras and Gita, and was always combated by 
other Vedantic philosophies and religions which drew 
from them and from spiritual experience very different 
conclusions. At the present time, in spite of a temporary 
exaltation of Shankara's philosophy, the most vital move- 
ments of Indian thought and religion are moving again 
towards the synthesis of spirituality and life which was an 
essential part of the ancient Indian ideal. Therefore Mr. 
Archer's contention that whatever India has achieved in 
life and creation and action has been done in spile of 
the governing ideas of her cullure, since logically she 
ought to have abandoned life and creation and action, is 
as unsound as it is unnatural and grotesque. I'o develop 
to the full the intellectual, the dynamic and volitional, the 
ethical, the aesthetic, the social and economic being of 
man was an important element of Indian civilisation, — if 
for nothing else, at least as an indispensable preliminary 
to spiritual perfection and freedom. India's best achieve- 
ments in thought, art, literature, society were the logical 
outcome of her religio-philosophical culture. 

But still it may be argued that whatever may have 
been the theory, the exaggeration was there and in prac- 
tice it discouraged life and action. That, when its other 
falsities have been eliminated, is what Mr, Archers criti- 
cism comes to in the end; the emphasis on the Self, the eter- 
nal, the universal, the impersonal, the infinite discouraged, 
he thinks, life, will, personality, human action and led to a 
false and life-killing asceticism. India achieved nothing 
of importance, produced no great personalities, was im- 
potent in will and endeavour, her literature and art arc a 
barbaric and monstrous nullity not equal even to the 
third-rate work of Europe, her life story a long and dis- 
mal record of incompetence and failure. An inconsistency 
more or less is nothing to this critic and in the same 
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breath he affirms that this very India, described by him 
elsewhere as always effete, sterile or a mother of monstrous 
abortions, is one of the most interesting countries in the 
world, that her art casts a potent and attractive spell and 
has numberless beauties, that her very barbarisms are 
magnificent and that, most wonderful of all, in presence 
of some of lier personalities in the abodes of her ancient 
fine-spun aristocratic culture a European is apt to feel 
like a semi-barbarian intruder! But let us leave aside these 
signs of grace which are only an occasional glimmering 
of light across the darkness and gloom of Mr. Aichcr'vS 
mood. We must see how far there is any foundation for 
the substance of this criticism. What was the real value 
of Indian life, will, personality, achievement, creation, 
those things that she regards as her glories, but her critic 
tells her she should shudder at as her disgrace? That is 
the one remaining vita! (juestion. 
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THE VICTORY OK THE DIVINE 


THE PERFECT PEACE 

1 If a man {^('jssesses the true liglit, darkness cannot 
lod^e in liis soul. Wlio can describe the peace of that 
luminous country where the (rue lifjht shines out lor 
evei in i(s limpid purity ? 

2 The happiness of each thing resides in its own pro- 
per perfection, and this perfection is nothing else lor 
each individual than union with his own Cause. 

3 The man in whose vision all things arc becomings 
of (he Self and who sees in all things oneness, whence 

4 shall he have grief or delusion? — The sage having 
perceived God by the spiritual union casts from him 
grief and joy. 

5 Who in the world of plurality sees the One Exis- 
tence and in the world of shadows seizes this Reali- 
ty, to him belongs the eternal peace, to none else, to 
none else. 

1) Tmitatiou of Christ. — 2) Sallust. — II) Isliu Upanisliad — 
4) Katha Upiinish;ul.— .0) A'ivekaiiaiula. 
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6 The one controlling inner Self of all existences 
who makes his one form into many kinds of form, him 
the sages see in themselves; theirs is the eternal peace 

7 and it is not for others. — The sages who see the eter- 
nal in things transient, for them is the peace eternal. 

8 In mosque and church and synagogue one has the 
terror of hell and the seeking for Paradise, but the 
seed of that disquiet has never sprouted in the heart 
which has entered into the secrets of the Almighty. 

9 When man has seen that he is one witli the infinite 
being of the universe, all separation is at an end, all 
men, women, angels, gods, animals, plants, the whole 
world lost in this oneness, then all fear disappears. — 

10 When one perceives clearly this Self as God and as 
the Lord of all that is and will be, he knows no lon- 
ger any fear. 

11 When one knows God without beginning and end 
in the midst of the complex mass of things, the crea- 
tor of all who takes many forms, the One who enve- 
lops the universe, he is delivered from all bondage. 

12 Good and evil cannot bind him who has realised 
the oneness of nature and self with the Eternal. — 

13 When he knows that he is That, the Eternal, he is de- 
livered from all limitations. 

14 The traveller in the valley of knowledge who sees 
the end of each thing, knows how to find peace 
amid contest and reconciliation amidst disunion. 

15 — To him justice and injustice are equal, knowledge 
and ignorance have the same value, for he has broken 
the cage of personality and desire and he has flown 
on the wings of immortality towards the eternal hea- 
vens. 

6) Katha Upanishad. — 7) id. — 8) Omar Khayyam. — 9) Viveka- 

nanda. — 10) Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. — 11) Sweta^watara Upani- 
shad. — 12) Ramakrishna. — 1 3) Upanishad. — 1 4) Baha-ullah. — 15)id. — 
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16 In this state he will submit to destiny, makinjf no 
more of disorder than of order. Death ^ives him a 
comprehension of immortality ; he sees with the 
spiritual eye tlie mystery of resurrection in men and 
things and his heart makes him feet the divine wis- 
dom in these infinite manifestations. 

17 He whose whole play of life is with the Self and 
in the Self has his joy and so does actions, is the 

18 best of the knowers of the Eternal. — Void of wishes, 
controlled in mind and spirit, abandoning all desire 
of external possession, satisfied with what comes to 
him, free from liking and disliking and from all jea- 
lousy and envy, equal in success and failure, he acts 
and is not bound by his actions. 

19 As a bird of the waters, such as the pelican, can 
dive into the waves and his plumage is not wetted, 
the liberated soul lives in the world, but is not affec- 

20 ted by the world. — When the soul attains to its divi- 
ne estate, it can live in constant contact wttli innu- 
merable uiiregenerated souls without being affected 
by the contact. 

21 The present world and the next are but a drop of 

22 water whose existence is of no account. — If we drink 
of this cup, we shall forget the whole world. 

23 The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places ; yea, 
I have a goodly heritage. Therefore my heart is glad 
and my spirit rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall rest in 
security. 


16) id.— 17) Mundaka Upanishad.— 18) Bhagavad Gita.— 10) Rama- 
krishna.— 20) id.— 21) Farid-ud-dm attar.— 22) Baha-ullab.— 
23) Psalms XVI, 6. 9. 
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At lliis point \vc stand in the evolution of Euj>lish 
poetry. Its course, we can see, is only one line of a com- 
mon evolution, and 1 have singled it out to follow be- 
cause, for two reasons, it seems to me the most complete 
and suggestive. It follows most faithfully the natural as- 
cending curve of the human spirit in this kind of rhyth- 
mic imaginative self-e.\pressi(jn and, again, because of all 
the modern European languages it has the largest freest 
poetic energy and natural power, it responds on the whole 
most directly of all of them — in spite of certain serious 
limitations of the English mind — to the fountain motives, 
the essential impetus of the soul of poetry in its ascent 
and shows them, if not always in their greatest or most 
perfect, yet almost always in their most characteristic and 
revealing form. Poetry like everything else in man evol- 
veis. Its fundamental nature, function and law are no doubt 
always the same, because each thing and each activity too 
in our being must be faithful to the divine idea in it, to its 
dharma, and can try to depart from it only on peril, what- 
ever momentarily it may seem to gain, of eventual inferio- 
rity and futility, or even of disintegration and death. But 
still there is an evolution within this law of its being. And 
evolution means a bringing out of new po\vers which lay 
concealed in IJie i^eed or the first form; the simple deve* 
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lops to the more complex, — more complex even in some 
apparent simplicity, — the superficial j^ives place to the more 
and more profound, the lesser gives place to the greater 
nature of the common manifestation. Hut poetry is a 
psychological phenomenon, the poetic impulse a highly 
charged force of expression of the mind and soul of man, 
and therefore in trying to follow out its line of evolution 
it is the development of the psychological motive and 
power, it is the kind of feeling, vision, mentality which is 
seeking in it for its word and idea and form of beauty and 
it is the power of the son! llijuigh which it finds expres- 
sion or the level of mind from which it speaks whicli we 
must distinguish to get a right idea of the progress of 
poetry. All else is subsidiary, variations of rhythm, langu- 
age, structure; they are the form, the vehicle ; they derive 
subtly and get theii character and meaning from the psy- 
chological power and the fundamental motive. 

If poetry is a highly-chaiged power of aesthetic ex- 
pression of the soul of man, it must follow in its course of 
evolution the development of that soul. I put it that from 
this point of view the soul of man like tlie soul of Nature 
can be regarded as an unfolding of the spirit in the maie- 
rial world. Our unfolding has its roots in the soil of the 
physical life; its growth shoots up and oiil in many direc- 
tions in the stalk and branches of the vital being; it puts 
forth the opulence of the buds of mind and there, nestling 
in the luxuriant leaves of mind and above it, out from the 
spirit which was concealed in the whole process must 
blossom the free and infinite soul of man, the hundred- 
petalled rose of God. Man indeed, unlike other forms of 
being in terrestrial Nature, though rooted in body, pro- 
ceeds by the mind and all that is characteristic of him be- 
longs to the wonderful play of mind taking up physicality 
and life and developing and enriching its gains till it can 
exceed itself and become a spiritual mind, the divine 
Min4 in man* He turns first his view on the outward phy^ 
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sical ’world and on his own life of outward action and 
concentrates on that or throws into its mould his life-sug- 
gestions, his thouglit, his religious idea, and, if he arrives 
at some vision of an inner spiritual truth, he puts even 
that into forms and figures of the physical life and physi- 
cal Nature.* Poetry at a certain stage or of a certain kind 
expresses this turn of the human mentality in word and in 
form of beauty. It can reach great heights in this kind of 
mental mould, can see the physical forms of the gods, lift 
to a certain greatness by its vision and disclose a divine 
quality in even the most obvious, material and outward 
being and action of man ; and in this type we have Ho- 
mer. Arrived to a greater depth of living, seeing from a 
vivid half outward half inward turn of mind his thought 
and action and self and world and Nature, man begins to 
feel more sensitively the passion and power of life, its joy 
and pain, its wonder and terror and beauty and romance, 
to turn everything into moved thought and sentiment and 
sensation of the life-soul, the desire soul in him which first 
forces itself on his introspection when he begins to go 
inward. Poetry too takes this turn, rises and deepens to a 
new kind of greatness ; and at the summit in this kind 
we have Shakespeare. 

This way of seeing and creating, in which thought is 
involved in life and the view is that of the life-spirit feel- 
ing, thinking, imagining, carried forward in its own surge 
of self, cannot permanently hold the greater activities of 
the mental being. He ceases to identify himself entirely 
with the passion, the emotion, the thought-suggestions of 
life"; for he needs to know from a freer height what it is 
and what he is, to get a clear detached idea of its work- 
ings, to dominate his emotions and vital intuitions and 
see with the calm eye of his reason, to probe, analyse, get 


" At in the hymns of the Vedic Bishis. 
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at the law and cause and general and particular rule of 
himself and Nature. He does this at first on large and 
comparatively bare lines dwelling only on the salient de- 
tails for a first strong and provisionally adequate view. 
Poetry following this movement takes on the lucid, res- 
trained, intellectual and ideal classic form, in which high 
or strong ideas govern and develop the presentation of 
life and thought in an atmosphere of clear beauty and the 
vision of the satisfied intelligence ; that is the greatness 
of the Greek and Latin poets. But afterwards the intelli- 
gence sets more comprehensively to work, opens itself to 
all manner of the possibilities of tiuth and to a crowding 
stream and mass of interests, a never satisfied minuteness 
of detail, an endless succession of pregnant generalisa- 
tions. This is the type of modern intellectualism. 

The poetry which arises from this mentality is full 
of a teeming many-sided poetic ideation which takes up 
the external and life motives not for their own sake, but 
to make them food for the poetic intelligence, blends the 
classical and romantic motives, adds to them the realistic, 
aesthetic, impressionist, idealistic ways of seeing and thin- 
king, makes many experiments and combinations, passes 
through many phases. The true classic form is then no long- 
er possible ; if it is tried, it is not quite genuine, for what 
informs it is no longer the classic spirit ; it is too crow- 
ded with subtle thought-matter, too brooding, sensilive, 
responsive to many things ; no new Parthenon can be 
built whether in the white marble subdued to the hand 
or in the pure and lucid spacings oi the idea and the 
word I the mind of man has become too full, complex, 
pregnant with subtle and not easily expressible things to 
be capable of that earlier type of perfection. The roman- 
tic strain is a part of this wider intelligence, but the pure 
and genuine romanticism of the life-spirit which cares 
nothing for thought except as it enriches its own being, is 
also no longer possible. If it tries to get back to that, it 
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fulls info an affectation, an intellectual pose and, whatever 
«enius may be expended upon it, this kind cannot remain 
long alive. That is the secret of the failure of modern roman- 
ticism in Germany and France. In Germain', Goethe and 
Heine alone got awav from this falsity and were able to 
use this strain in its proper way as one enriching chord 
serving the complex harmonic purpose of the intelligence; 
the rest of German literarv creation of the time is inte- 
resting and suggestive in its way, but very little of it is 
intimately alive and true, and afterwards Germany failed 
to keep up a sustained poetic impulse ; she turned aside 
to music on the one side and on the other to philosophy 
and science for her field. The French mind got away very 
soon from romanticism and, though greatly enriched by 
its outbreak into that phase, went on to a more genuine 
intellectual and intellectually aesthetic form of creation 
In England with the greater spontaneity of its poetic spirit 
liie mistake never went so far. The poetry of the time of 
Wordsworth and Shelley is sometimes called romantic 
poetry, but it was not so in its essence, but only in cer- 
tain of its moods and motives. It lives really by its greater 
and more characteristic element, by its half spiritual turn, 
by Wordsworth’s force of ethical thought and communion 
with Nature, by Shelleys imaginative tianscendentalism, 
Keats’ worship of Beauty, Byron’s Titanism and force of 
personality, Coleridge’s supernaturalism or, as it should 
more properly be called, his eye for other nature, Blake s 
command of the inner psychic realms. Only in drama was 
there, owing to the prestige of Shakespeare, an attempt at 
pure romanticism, and therefore in this domain nothing 
great and living could be done, but only a record of fai- 
lures.' Realism is a more native turn of this kind of intel- 
legence, and it invades poetry too to a certain extent, but 
if it dominates, then poetry must decline and cease. The 
poetry of an age of many-sided intellectualism can live 
f)nly by its many-sidedness and by making everything as 
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it comes a new material for the aesthetic creations of the 
observing, thinking, constructing intelligence. 

But then comes the now vital question in this cultu- 
ral evolution, — in what is this intellectualisnii to cul- 
minate. For if it leads to nothing beyond itself, it must 
end, however brilliant its work, in a poetic decadence, and 
that must come nearer, the more intellect dominates the 
other powers of our being. The intellect moves naturally 
between two limits, the abstractions or solving analyses 
of the reason and the domain of positive and practical 
reality; its great achievements are in these two fields or in 
a mediation between them, and it can do most and go 
farthest, can achieve its most native and characteristic 
and therefoi'e its greatest and completest work either in 
philosophy or in Science, The age of developed intellec- 
tualism in Greece killed poetrv; it ended in the comedy of 
Menander, the intellectual artificialities of Alexandrianism, 
the last flush of beauty in the aesthetic pseudo-naturalism 
of the Sicilian pastoral poetry; philosophy occupied the 
field. In the more rich and complex modern mind this 
result could not so easily come and has not yet come. At 
the same time the reallv great, perfect and securely char- 
acteristic work of the age has not been in the field of art 
and poetry, but in critical thought and science. Criticism 
and science, by a triumphant force of abstraction and ana- 
lysis turned on the world of positive fact, have in this 
period been able to become enormously eltective for life. 
They have been able to reign sovereignly, not so much by 
their contributions to pure knowledge, but by their practi- 
cal, revolutionary and constructive force. If modern thought 
with its immense scientific achievement has not enriched 
life at its base or given it a higher and purer action, 
it has only created a yet unrealised possibility in that direc- 
tion by its idealistic side, —it has wonderfully equipped it 
with powerful machinery and an imposing paraphernalia 
and wrought conspicuous and unprecedented changes in 
7 
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its superstructure. But poetry in this atmosphere has kept 
itself alive not by any native and spontaneous power born 
of agreement between its own essential spirit and the spirit 
of the age, but by a great effort of the imagination and 
aesthetic intelligence labouring for the most part to make 
the best of what material it could get in the shape of new 
thought and new view-points for the poetic criticism or 
the thoughtful preseiilation of life. It has been an aesthe- 
tic byplay rather than a leading or sometimes even pre- 
mier force in the cultural life of the race such as it was 
in the ancient ages and even, with a certain limited action, 
in more recent times. 

That a certain decline, not of the activity of the poe- 
tic mind, but of its natural vigour, importance and effec- 
tive power has been felt, if not quite clearly appreciated 
in its causes, we can sec from various significant indica- 
tions. Throughout the later nincteentl) century one obser- 
ves a constant apprehension of approaching aesthetic de- 
cadence, a tendency to be on the look-out for it and fo 
find the signs of it in innovations and new turns in art 
and poetry. The attempt to break the whole mould of 
poetry and make a new thing of it so that it may be easier 
to handle and may shape itself to all the turns, the high 
and low, noble and common, fair or unseemly movements 
of the modern mind and its varied interest in life, is itself 
clue to a sense of some difficulty, limitation and unease, 
some want of equation between the fine but severely self- 
limiting character of this kind of creative power and the 
spirit of the age. At one time indeed it was hardily pre- 
dicted that since the modem mind is increasingly scien- 
tific and less and less poetically and aesthetically imagi- 
native, poetry must necessarily decline and give place to 
science, — for much the same reason, in fact, for which 
philosophy replaced poetry in Greece. On the opposite 
side it was sometimes suggested that the poetic mind 
might become more positive and make use of the mate- 
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rials o{ science or might undertake a more intellectual 
though always poetic criticism of life and might fill the 
place of piiilosophy and religion which were supposed 
for a time to be dead or dying powers in human nature ; 
hut this came to the same thing, for it meant a deviation 
4rom the true law of aesthetic creation and only a more 
protracted decadence. 

And behind these uneasy suggestions lay the one fact 
that for causes already indicated an age of reason domi- 
nated by the critical, scientific or philosophic intelligence 
is ordinarily unfavourable and, even when it is most catho- 
lic and ample, cannot be quite favourable to great poetic 
creation. The pure intellect cannot create poetry. The 
inspired or the imaginative reason does indeed play an 
important, sometimes a leading part, but even that can 
only be a support or an inlluence; the thinking mind may 
help to give a final shape, a great and large form, samma- 
liciiia inanhhayd^ as the Vcdic poets said f)f the mantra, 
but the word must start first from a more intimate sense 
in the lieart of the inner being, hyidd lasJitaui; it is the 
spirit within and not the mind without that is the fount 
of poetry. Poetry too is an interpreter of truth, but in the 
forms of an innate beauW, and not so much of intelleckial 
truth, the truths offered by the critical mind, as of (he 
intimate truth of being. It deals not so much with things 
thought as with things seen, not with the authenticities of 
the analytic mind, but with the authenticities of the syn- 
thetic vision and the seeing spirit. The abstractions,, gene- 
ralisations, minute precisions of our ordinary intellectual 
cerebration are no part of its essence or texture ; but it 
has others, more luminous, more subtle, those which come 
to us after passing through the medium and getting dren- 
ched in the light of the intuitive and revealing mind. And 
.therefore when the general activity of thought runs pre- 
dominantly into the former kind, the works of the latter 
are apt to proceed under rather anaemic conditions, they 
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are affected by the pervading atmosplierc; poetry either 
ceases or falls into a minor strain or takes refuge in vir- 
tuosities of its outer instruments and aids or, if it still does 
any considerable work, lacks the supieme spontaneity, the 
natural perfection, the sense of abundant ease or else of 
sovereign mastery which the touch of the spirit manifests 
even amidst the fullest or austerest labour of its creation. 

But this incompatibility is not the last word of the 
matter. The truth which poetry expresses takes two forms, 
the truth of life and the truth of that which works in life, 
the truth of the inner spirit. It may take its stand on the 
outer life and work in an intimate identity, relation or 
close dwelling upon it, and then what it does is to bring 
some light of intuitive things, some power of revelation 
of the beauty that is truth and the truth that is beauty into 
the outer things of life, even into those that are most 
crrmmon, obvious, of daily occurrence. But also it may 
get back into the truth of the inner spirit and work in an 
intimate identity, relation or close dwelling upon it, and 
then what it will do is to give a new revelation of our 
being and life and thought and Nature and the material 
and the psychical and spiritual worlds. That is the effort 
to which it seems to be turning now in its most charac- 
teristic, effective and beautiful manifestations, But it can- 
not fully develop in this sense unless the general mind of 
the age takes that turn. There are signs that this will in- 
deed be the outcome of the new direction taken by the 
modern mind, not an intellectual petrifaction or a long 
spinning in the grooves of a critical intellectualism, but a 
higher and more authentic thinking and living. The hu- 
man intelligence seems on the verge of an attempt t© rise 
through the intellectual into an intuitive mentality ; it is 
no longer content to regard the intellect and the world of 
positive fact as all or the intellectual reason as a suffici- 
ent mediator between life and the spirit, but is beginning 
to perceive that there is a spiritual mind which can admit 
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US to a greater and more compreliensive vision. This 
does not mean any sacrifice of the gains of the past, but 
a raising and extending of them not only by a seeking of 
the inner as well as Ihe outer truth of things, but abo of 
all that binds them together and a bringing of them into 
true relation and oneness. A first opening out to this new 
way of seeing is the sense of the work of Whitman and 
Carpenter and some of the recent French poets, of Tag- 
ore and Yeats and A.E, of Meredith and some others of 
the English poets. There arc critics who regard this ten- 
dency as only another sign of decadence ; they see m it 
a morbid brilliance, a phosphorescence of decay or the 
phosphorescence which we observe on the sea when the 
sun has gone done and night occupies the waters. But 
this is to suppose that poetry can only repeat what it has 
done in the past and can accomplish no new and great 
thing and that a clear, strong or brilliant dealing with the 
outer mind and world is its last word and the one condi- 
tion ®f its healthy creativeness. There is much that is 
morbid, perverse or unsound in some recent poetry ; but 
this comes from an artificial prolongation of the past or 
a temporary mixed straining, it does not belong to that 
element in the new poetry which escapes from it and turns 
firmly to the things of the future. Decadence arrives 
when in the decline of a culture there is nothing more to 
be lived or seen or said, or when the poetic mind settles 
irretrievably into a clumsy and artificial repetition of past 
forms and conventions or can only escape from them into 
scholastic or aesthetic prettinesses or extravagance. But 
an age which brings in large and new vital and spiritual 
truths, trullis of our being, truths of the self of man and 
the inner self of Nature and opens vast untrod langes to 
sight and imagination, is not likely to be an age of deca- 
deuce, and a poetry which voices these things, — unless its 
creative power has been fatally atrophied by long conven- 
tionalism, and that is not at present our case,— is not like* 
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ly to be a poetry of decadence. 

The more perfectly intuitive poetry of the future, sup- 
posin<< it to emerge successfully from its present incuba- 
tion, find itself and develop all its possibilities, will not be 
a mystic poetry recondite in expression or quite remote 
from the earthly life of man. Some element of the kind 
may be there; for always when we open into these fields, 
mysteries more than the Orphic or the Eleusinian rewive 
and some of them arc beyond our means of expression; but 
mysticism in its unfavourable or lesser sense comes when 
either we f^limpse but do not intimately realise the now 
secret things of the spirit or, realising, yet cannot find 
their direct language, their intrinsic way of utterance, and 
have to use obscurely luminous hints or a thick drapery 
of symbol, when we have the revelation, but not the ins- 
piration, the sight but not the word. y\nd remoteness comes 
when we cannot relate the spirit with life or bring the 
power of the spirit to transmute the other members of our 
being. But the new age is one which is climbing from a 
full iutellectuahty towards some possibility of an equal 
fullness of the intuitive mind, and the full intuitive mind, 
not that of glimpses, but of a luminous totality, opens to 
the mind of revelation and inspiration. The aesthetic mind, 
whether it take form in the word of the poet or in the 
word of the illumined thinker, the prophet or the seer, 
can be one of the main gateways. And what the age will 
aim at is neither materialism nor an intuitive vitalism nor a 
remote detached spirituality, but a harmonious and lumi- 
nous totality of man's being. Therefore to this poetry the 
whole field of existence will be open for its subject, God 
and Nature and man and all the worlds, the field of the 
finite and the infinite. It is not a close, even a high close 
and ending in this or any field that the future offers to us, 
but a new and higher evolution, a second and greater birth 
of all man's powers and his being and action and creation* 



Rebirth and Karma 


The ancient idea of Karma was inseparably connect- 
ed with a belief in the soul's continual rebirth in new bo- 
dies. And (his close association was not a mere accident, 
but a perfectly intelligible and indeed inevitable union of 
two related truths which are needed for each other’s com- 
pleteness and can with difticulty exist in separation. These 
two things are the soul side and the nature side of one 
and the same cosmic sequence. Rcbiith is meaningless 
without karma, and karma has no fount of inevitable ori- 
gin and no rational and no moral justification if it is not 
an instrumentality for the sequences of the soul’s conti- 
nuous experience. If we believe that the soul is repeatedly 
reborn in the body, we must believe also that there is 
some link between the lives that preceded and the lives 
that follow and that the past of the soul has an elfect on 
its future; and that is the spiritual essence of the law of 
Karma. To deny it would be to establish a reign of the 
most chaotic incoherence, such as we find only in the leaps 
and turns of the mind in dream or in the thoughts of 
madness, and hardly even there. And if this existence were, 
as the cosmic pessimist imagines, a dream or an illusion 
or, worse, as Schopenhauer would have it, a delirium and 
insanity of the soul, we might accept some such law of 
inconsequent consequence. But, taken even at its worst 
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this world of life differs from dream, illusion and madness 
by its plan of fine, complex and subtle sequences, the 
hanging together and utility even of its discords, the general 
and particular harmony of its relations, which, if they are 
not the harmony we would have, not our longed-for ideal 
harmony, has still at every point the stamp of a Wisdom 
and an Idea at work; it is not the act of a Mind in tatters 
or a machine in dislocation. The continuous existence of 
the soul in rebirth must signify an evolution if not of the 
self, for that is said to be immutable, yet of its more out- 
ward active soul or self of e.xperience. This evolution is 
not possible if there is not a connected sequence from 
life ti) life, a result of action and experience, an evolutio- 
nary consequence to the soul, a law of Karma. 

And on the side of Karina, if we give to that its inte- 
gral and not a truncated meaning, we must admit rebirth 
for the sufficient field of its action. For Karma is not quite 
the same thing as a material or substantial law of cause 
and effect, the antecedent and its mechanical consequence. 
That would perfectly admit of a Karma which could he 
carried on in time and the results come with certainty in 
their proper place, their just degree by a working out of 
the balance of forces, but need not in any way touch the 
human originator who might have passed away from the 
scene by the time the result of his acts got into manifesta- 
tion. A mechanical Nature could well visit the sins of 
the fathers not on them, but on their fourth or their four- 
hundredth generation, as indeed this physical Nature docs, 
and no objection of injustice or any other mental or moral 
objection could rise, for the only justice or reason of a 
mechanism is that it shall work according to the law of its 
structure and the fixed eventuality of its force in action. 
We cannot demand from it a mind or a moral equity or 
any kind of supraphysical responsibility. The universal 
energy grinds out inconsciently its effects and individuals 
are only fortuitous or subordinate means of its workings; 
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the soul itself, if there is a soul, makes only a part of the 
mechanism of Nature, exists not for itself, but as an uti- 
lity for her business. But Karma is more than a mechani- 
cal law of antecedent and consequence. Karma is action, 
there is a tiling done and a doer and an active consequence; 
these three are the three joints, the three locks, the three 
sandhis of the connexus of Karma, And it is a complex 
mental, moral and physical working ; for the law of it is 
not less true of the mental and moral than of the physical 
consequence of the act to the doer. The will and the idea 
are the driving force of the action, and the momentum 
does not come from some commotion in my chemical a- 
toms or some W('rking of ion and electron or some weird 
biological effervescence. Therefore the act and consequen- 
ce must have some relation to the will and the idea and 
there must be a mental and moral consequence to the soul 
which has the will and idea. That, if we admit the indivi- 
dual as a real being, signifies a continuity of act and conse- 
quence to him and therefore rebirth for a field of this 
working. It is evident that in one life we do not and cannot 
labour out and exhaust all the values and powers of that 
life, but only carry on a past thread, weave out something 
in the present, prepare infinitely more for the future. 

This consequence of rebirth would not follow from 
the very nature of Karma if there were only an All-Soul 
of the universe. For then it would be that which is carry- 
ing on in myriads of forms its past, working out some 
present result, spinning yarn of karma for a future weft 
of consequence. It is the All-Soul which would be the 
originator, would upbear the force of the act, would receive 
and exhaust or again take up for farther uses the return- 
ing force of the consequence. Nothing essential would 
depend on its doing all these things through the same in- 
dividual mask of its being. For the individual would 
only be a prolonged moment of the All-Soul, and what 
it originated in this moment of its being which I call my- 
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s^lf, might very well produce its result ou some other mo- 
ment of the same being which from the point of view of 
my ego would be somebody quite different from and un- 
connected with myself. There would be no injustice, no 
unreason in such an apparently vicarious reaping of the 
fruit or suffering of the consequence; for what has a mask, 
though it be a living and suffering mask, to do with these 
things? And, in fact, in the nature of life in the material 
universe a working out of the result of the action of one 
in the lives of many others, an effect of the individiiars 
action on the gioup or the whole is eveiywhert^ the law. 
What I sow in this hour, is reaped by my posterity for 
several generations and we can then call it the karma of 
the family. What the men of today as community or 
people resolve upon and execute, conies back with a bles- 
sing or a sword upon the future of their race when they 
themselves have passed away and are no longer there to 
* rejoice or to suffer ; and that we can speak of as the karma 
of the nation. Mankind as a whole too has a karma; what 
it wrought in its past, will shape its future destinv; indivi- 
duals seem only to be temporary units of human lh()Ught, 
will, nature who act according to the compulsion of the 
soul in humanity and disappear; but the karma of the race 
which they have helped to form continues through the 
centuries, the millenniums, the cycles. 

But we can see, when we look into ourselves, tliat 
this relation of the individual to the whole has a different 
signiticance; it does not mean that I have no existence 
except as a more or less protracted moment in the cosmic 
becoming of the All-Soul: that too is only a superficial 
appearance and much subtler and greatei- is the truth of 
my being. For the original and eternal Reality, the Alpha 
and Omega, the Godhead is neither separate in the indivi- 
dual nor is he only and solely a Pantheos, a cosmic spirit. 
He is at once the eternal individual and the eternal All- 
Soul of this and many universes, and at the same time he 
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is much more than these things. Tliis universe might end, 
but he would still be; and I too, though the universe might 
end, could still exist in him; and all these eternal souls 
would still exist in him. But as his being is for ever, so 
the succession oft his creations too is for ever; if one 
creation were to come to an end, it would be only that 
another might begin and the new would carry on with a 
fresh commencement and initiation the possibility that 
had not been worked out in the old, for there can be no 
end to the self-manifestation of the Inlinite. Xasli auto 
vistarya me. The universe finds itself in me, even as I 
find myself in the univense, because we are this face and 
that face of the one eternal Reality, and individual being 
is as much needed as universal being to work out this 
manifestation. The individual vision of things is as true 
as the universal vision, both are ways of the self-seeing 
of the Eternal. I may now see myself as a creature con- 
tained in the universe ; but when I come to self-know- 
ledge, I see too the universe to be a thing contained in 
myself, subtly by implication m my individuality, amply 
in the great universalised self I then become. These are 
data of an ancient experience, things known and voiced 
of old, though they may seem shadowy and transcendental 
to the positive modern mind which has long pored so 
minutely on outward things that it has become dazed and 
blind to any greater light and is only slowly recovering 
the power to sec through its folds; but they are for all 
that always valid and can be experienced today by any 
one of us who chooses to turn to the deepest way of the 
inner experience. Modern thought and science, if we look 
at the new knowledge given us in its whole, do not con- 
tradict them, but only trace for us the outward effect and 
workings of these realities; for always we find in the end 
that truth of self is not contradicted, but reproduced and 
made effectual here by law of Energy and law of Matter. 
The necessity of rebirth, if we look at it from the 



outward side, from the side of energy and process, stands 
upon a persistent and insistent fact which supervenes always 
upon the generality of common law and kind and consti- 
tutes the most intimate secret ot the wonder of existence, 
the uniqueness of the individual. And this uniqueness is 
everywhere, but appears as a subordinate factor only in the 
lower ranges of existence. It becomes more and more 
important and pronounced as w'e rise in the scale, enlarges 
in mind, gets to enormous proportions when we come to 
the things of the spiiit. That would seem to indicate that 
the cause of this significent uniqueness is something bound 
up with the very nature of spirit; it is something it held 
in itself and is bringing out more and more as it emerges 
out of material Nature into self-conscience. The laws of 
being are at bottom one for all of us, because all existence 
is one existence; one spirit, one self, one mind, one life, 
one energy of process is at work; one w ill and w'isdom 
has planned or has evolved from itself the whole business 
of creation. And yet in this oneness there is a persistent 
variety, which we see first in the form of a communal 
variation. There is everywhere a group energj', group life, 
group mind, and if soul is, tlien we have reason to believe 
that however elusive it may be to our seizing, there is a 
group-soul which is the support and foundation — .some 
would call it the result — of this communal variety. That 
gives us a ground for a group karma. For the group or 
collective soul renews and prolongs itself and in man at 
least develops its nature and experience from generation 
to generation. Aird who knows whether, when one form 
of it is disintegrated, community or nation, it may not 
wait for and assume other forms in which its will of be- 
ing, its type of nature and mentality, its attempt of experi- 
ence is carried forward, migrates, one might almost say, 
into new-born collective bodies, in other ages or cycles? 
Mankind itself has this separate collective soul and collec- 
tive existence. And on that community the community 
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of karma is founded; the action and development of llie 
whole produces consequence of karma and experience for 
the individual and the totality even as the action and 
development of the individual produces consequences and 
experience for others, for the group, for the w1h)1c. And the 
individual is there; you cannot reduce him to a nullity or 
an illusion; he is real, alive, unique. The communal soul- 
variation mounts up from the rest, exceeds, brings in or 
brings out something more, something new, adds novel 
powers in the evolution. The individual mounts and ex- 
ceeds in the same way from the community. It is in him, 
on his highest heights that we get the flame-crest of S' ll- 
manifestation by which the One finds himself in Nature. 

And the question is how iloes that come aboul at 
all ? I enter into biitli, not in a separate being, but in the 
life of the whole, and therefore I inherit the life of the 
whole. I am born physically by a generation which is a 
carrying on of its unbroken history ; the body, life, phy- 
sical mentality of all past being prolongs itsell m me and 
1 must therefore undergo the law of heredity ; the par- 
ent, says the Upanishad, recreates himself by the energy 
in his seed and is reborn in tiie child. But as soon as I 
begin to develop, a new, an independent and overbearing 
factor comes in, which is not my parents nor my ances- 
try, nor past mankind, but I, my own self. And this is 
the really important, crowning, central factor. What mat- 
ters most in my life, is not my heredity; that only gives me 
my opportunity or my obstacle, my good oi- my bad mater- 
ial, and it has not by any means been shown that 1 draw all 
from that source. What matters supremely is what I make 
of my heredity and noi what my heredity makes of me. 
The past of the world, bygone humanity, my ancestors are 
there in me ; but still I myself am the artist of my self, my 
life, my actions. And there is the present of the world, 
of humanity, there are my contcmporaiies as well as my 
ancestors ; the life of my environment too enters intp me, 
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f)ffcTS me a new material, shapes me by its inUnence, lays 
its direct its or indirect touch on my bein«. 1 am invaded, 
chan;4ed, partly recreated by the environing being and 
action in which 1 am and act. Hut here again the indivi- 
dual comes in subtly and centrally as the decisive power. 
What is supremely important is what 1 make of all this 
surrounding a'ul invading present and not what it makes 
of me. And in the interaction of individual and general Kar- 
ma in which others are causes and produce an eOect in 
my existence and 1 am a cause and produce an el'lect on 
them, 1 live for otheis, whethei I would have it so or no, 
and others live for me and for ail. Still the central power 
of my psychology takes its colour from this seeing that 
1 live for my self, and for others or for the world only 
as an extension of my self, ;is a thing with which 1 am 
bound up in some kind of oneness. 1 seem to be a smil, 
self or spirit who constantly with the assistance of all 
create mit of my past and presemt my future being and 
myself too help in the surrounding creative evolution. 

What then is this all-important and independent 
power in me and what is the beginning and the end of its 
self-creation ? Has it, even though it is something inde- 
pendent of the physical and vital present and past which 
gives to it so much of its material, itself no past and no 
future ? Is il something which suddenly emerges from the 
All-Soul at my birth and ceases at my death ? Is its iu- 
sislence on self-creation, on making sometliiiig ot itself 
for itself, for its own future and not only for its fleeting 
present and the future of the race, a vain preoccupation, a 
gross parasitical error ? That would contradict all that 
we see of the law of the world-being ; it would not redu- 
ce our life to a greater consistency with the frame of 
things, but would bring in a freak element and an incon- 
sistency with the pervading principle. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this powerful independent element which 
supervenes and works upon the physical and vital evolu* 
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tion, was in the past and will be in the future, It is reaso- 
nable also to suppose that it did not come ifi suddenly 
from some unconnected existence and does not pass out 
after one brief intervention ; ils close connection with 
the life of the world is rather a continuation of a lon^ past 
connection. And this brings in at once tlie whole necessity 
of past birth and karma. I am a persistent being who 
pursue my evolution within the persistent being of the 
world. I have evolved my human birth and I help cons- 
tantly in the human evolution. I have cieated by my past 
karma my own conditions and my relations with the life of 
others and the general karma. That shapes my heredity, 
my environment, myaftinities, my connections, my mate- 
rial, my opportunities and obstacles, a part of my piedes- 
tined powers and results, iK'it arbitraiily predestined but 
predetermined by my own stage of nature and past action, 
and on this groundwork I budd new karma and farther 
strengthen or subtilise my power of natural being, enlarge 
experience, go on with my soul evolution. This process 
i'* woven in with the universal evolution and all its lines 
are included m the web of being, but it is lud merely a 
jutting point or moment of it or a brief tag shot into the 
tissue. Tliat is what rebirth means in the history of my 
manifested self and of universal being. 

The old idea of rebirth errs on the contrary by an 
excessive individualism. Too self-concentrated, it treated 
one's rebirth and karma as too much one's own single af- 
fair, a sharply separate movement in the whole, leaned too 
much on one's own concern witli one's self and, even while 
it admitted universal relationsand a unity with the whole, 
yet taught the human being to see in life principally a 
condition and means of his own spiritual beneht and sepa- 
rate salvation. That came from the view of the universe 
as a movement which proceeds out of something beyond, 
something from which each being enters into life and re- 
turns out of it to its source, and the absorbing idea of that 
return as the one thing that at all matters. Our being in 



the world, so treated, came in the end to be regarded as an 
episode and in sum and essence an unhappy and discredi- 
table episode in the changeless eternity of the Spirit, But 
this was loo summary a view of the will and the ways of 
the Spirit in existence. Certain it is that while we are here 
our rebirth or karma everi while it runs on its own lines, 
is intimately one with the same lines in the universal exis- 
tence. But my self-knowledge and self-finding too do not 
abolish my oneness with other life and other beings. An 
intimate universality is part of the glory of spiritual per- 
fection. This idea of universality, of oneness not only with 
God or the eteraial Self in me, but with all humanity and 
otlier beings, is growing to be the most prominent strain 
in onr minds and it has to be taken more largely into ac- 
count in any future idea or computation of the signifi- 
cance of rebirth and karma. It was admitted in old times; 
the Buddhist law of compassion was a recognition of its 
importance; but it has to be given a still more pervading 
power in the general significance. 

The self-effectuation of the Spirit in the world is the 
tiuth on which we take our foundation, a great, a long 
>elf-weaving in time. Rebirth is the continuity of that 
self-effcctualion in the individual, the persistence, of the 
thread ; Karma is the process, a force, a work of energy 
and consequence in the material world, an inner and an 
outer will, action and mental, moral, dynamic consequence 
in the soul evolution of which the material world is a 
constant scene. That is the conception; the rest is a ques- 
tion of the general and particular laws, the way in which 
karma works out and helps the purpose of the spirit in 
birth and life. And whatever those laws and ways may 
be, they must be sitbservienl to this spiritual self-effectua- 
tion and take from it all their meaning and value. The 
law is a means, a line of working for the spiri|, and does 
not exist for its own sake or for the service of any abs- 
tract idea. Idea and law of working are only direction and 
. road for the soiiVs progress in the steps of its existence. 
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Essays on the Oita 


DF.VA A\D ASHRA 

Tlie practical difficully of the change from the nor- 
mal nature of man to the active freedom of his divine and 
spiritual being will appear if we ask ourselves, more 
narrowly, how the transition can be effected from the 
fettered embarrassed functioning of the three qualities to 
the inlinile action of the liberated man who is no longer 
subject to tlie gunas. The transition is indispensable ; for it 
is clearly laid down that he must be above or without the 
three gunas, tn^iuKltthf uistraifluHya, On the other hand 
it is no less clearly, no less emphatically laid down that 
in every natural being liere on earth the tliree gunas are 
tliere in tlieir inextricable working and it is even said 
that all action of man or creature or force is their action 
upon each other in which one predominate'^, the others 
modify, guna ^uncsitii varUiiitc. How then can there be 
another active nature or any other kind of works ? lo act 
is to be subject to the three qualities of Nature ; lo be be- 
yond these modes of her working is to be silent m the 
Self. The Ishwara, the Supreme who is master of action 
and guides and determines it by his divine will, is indcvd 
above this mechanism of quality, but still it would sceni 
that he acts always through them, shapes by the power of 



the swabbava, through the psychological machinery of 
the gnnas. They are the properties of Prakriti, the exe- 
cutive Nature force which takes shape here in onr being, 
and the Jiva is the partial being of the Divine in this 
Prakriti. If then he still does works, still moves in the 
kinetic movement, it must be so that he moves and acts, 
in Nature and by the limitation of her qualities, subject 
to their reactions, not, so far as that part of his being 
persists, in the freedom of the Divine, But the Gita has 
said exactly the opposite, that the liberated Yogin, what- 
ever he does, however he lives, moves and acts in God, 
delivered from the guna reactions, in the freedom and the 
immortality, in the law of his supreme eternal being, 
smTathn vartamano* pi sn yogi mayi vnriafe. There seems 
here to be a contradiction, an impasse. 

But this is only when we knot ourselves up in the 
logical oppositions of the analytic mind, not when we look 
freely and subtly at the nature of spiiit and being. What 
moves the world is not really the modes of Prakriti, — 
they are only the lower aspect, the meclianism of onr 
normal nature ; the real motive power is a divine spiri- 
tual Will which uses at present, but is not itself limited, 
dominated, mechanised, as is the human will, by the gu- 
nas. No doubt, since these modes are so universal in 
their action, they must proceed from something inherent 
in the power of the Spirit, there must be powers in the 
divine Will-force from which these aspects of our nature 
have theirorigin. For everything in the lower normal nature 
is derived from the higher spiritual power of being of the 
Purushottama, matlah pviwariale ; it does not come into 
being de novo and without a spiritual cause ; something 
in the essential power of the spirit there must be from 
which the sattwic light and satisfaction, the rajasic kine- 
sis, the tamasic inertia are derivations and of which they 
are the imperfect or degraded forms. But once we get 
hack t© these things in their puritv above the imperfection 
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and de^^raclation, we shall find that they wear a quite 
different aspect when we live in the spirit. Being and ac- 
tion become altogether different things. 

For what is behind this troubled kinesis of the cos- 
mos with all its clash and struggle which, when it touches 
the mind, when it puts on mental values, creates the rc- 
actions of desire, striving, straining, error of will, sorrow, 
sin, pain ? It is a will of the spirit in movement, it is a 
large divine will in action which is not touched by these 
things, a power* of the free and infinite conscious being 
which has no desire, but rather a spontaneous and uni- 
versal possession, no striving and straining but a free 
mastery ot its means and its objects, no error of will, but 
a knowledge of sell and things vvhicli is the source of the 
mastery, no sorrow, sin or pain, but the joy and purity of 
its being and the joy and purity of its powder. The soul 
that lives in God, acts by this spiritual will and not by 
the normal will of the unliberated mind : its kinesis takes 
place by this spiritual force and not by the rajasic mode 
of Nature, precisely because it no longer lives in the lower 
being to which that deformation belongs, but has got back 
in the divine nature to the pure and perfect sense of (he 
kinesis. 

And again what is behind the inertia of Nature, this 
Tamas which, when complete, makes her action like the 
blind driving of a machine, a mechanical impetus unob- 
servant ot anything except the groove in which it is set to 
spin and not conscious even of the law of that motion, 
resolves cessation of the accustomed action into disinte- 
gration, and in the mind becomes a power for inaction 
and ignorance ? This tamas is an impulse which mistrans- 
lates, we may say, into inaction of power and inaction of 
knowledge the eternal principle of calm and repose in the 
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Spirit, which it never loses even while il acts, and which 
retains the inte.^ral knowledge and power of its creative 
will even in the apparent limitation of its action and know- 
ledge and would still letain it ready and conscious even il 
it ceased for a lime actively to know and cieate. The Eter- 
nal does not need to sleep or rest; he does iu)t get tired 
and flag and stop to refresh «ind recreate his exhausted 
energies; for his energy is inexhanstibiy the same and inti- 
nite. Me is calm and at rest in the midst of his action; 
his very cessation of action would contain in it the full 
power of his kinesis. And the liberated sou! enlei^ into 
this calm, participates in this eternal rept)se of the spirit. 
This is known to every one who has had anv taste of the 
joy of liberation, that it contains an eternal power of calm. 
And this remains in the very heart of action; there may be 
a flood of thought, action, will, movement, an overtlowingot 
love or the emotion of the self-existenl spiritual ecstasy 
extending ilsSelf to the spiritual enjoyment of things and 
beings in the world and in the ways of Nature, and yet 
this calm and repose would be behind il, always the same. 
The calm of the liberated man is not an indolence, incapa- 
city, insensibility; it is full of immortal power, capable of 
all action, capable ol all delight and all love. 

And so too behind the inferior light and happiness of 
the sattwic quality of Nature, — that power oi assimilation, 
equivalence, right knowledge and dealing, harmony, ba- 
lance, right law of action, right possession, which brings 
so full a satisfaction to the mind, this highest thing in the 
normal nature, admirable in itself so far as it goes and while 
it can be maintained, but precarious, secured by limitation, 
dependent on rule and condition, — there is a greater light 
and bliss, its free source in the free spirit. That is not limi- 
ted nor dependent on limitation or rule or condition, but 
self-existent, unalterable, not the result of this or that har- 
mony amid the discords of our nature, but the fount of har- 
and able to create whatever harmony it will. That is 
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a luminous Npiritiial and in its native action a diicct supra- 
nienta) light of knowledge, /yo//7/, not the modilkd and de- 
rivative mental light, That is the light and hli^s cd' 

self-existence, self-knowledge and universal identily, not of 
acquisition, assimilation, adjustment, ec|uivalence. That 
light is full of the luminous spiritual will and tlicre is no gull 
or disparateness between its knowledge and its action. That 
delight ir> not the mental happiness, siikhant, but a sel'-.xis- 
tent bliss extended to all things it does, envisages, cieales, 
a divine bliss, Ananda. 'Fhe hbeialed sou! p-articipales 
in this light and bliss, grows the moie [leifc'cily into it, 
the more integrally it unites itsell with I he l.)ivine. And 
while among the gnnas of Nature there is a disequilibrium, 
inconsiancN of measures and sliuggle foi domination, tlic 
greatei light, bliss, calm, will of kinesis do not ( \cliide 
each other, are not at war, are not even meielv in <s;n!l!- 
brium, but are each an aspect ot the other and in tlieir 
fullness inseparable, one. Our mind may, whoi it appro- 
aches the Divine, seem to enter mto one to tl.e (WcIiMon 
of anotlier, as for instance calm to tlie exclusion ol kinesis 
of action, but that is because we approach him hist 
through the spirit in the mind; afuiwaids we can see 
that each contains all tlie reest and we can then get rid of 
this mental limitation. 

We see then that action is pi^s^ible without the sub- 
jection of the soul to the normal degraded functioning of 
the modes of Nature, That functioning depends on the 
mental limitation; it is a deioimation, an incapacity, a 
wrong or depressed value given by the mind and life m 
matter. When we grow into tlie spirit, this dharma or in- 
ferior law of Nature is replaced by the immortal dharma 
of Ihe spirit, a free immortal action, divine knowledge, 
power, repose. But still there remains the question of the 
transition; for there must be a transition, a proceeding by 
steps, since nothing in God's workings in this world is 
done by an abiupt action without procedure or basis, We 
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have the Ihinfj we seek in us, but we have in practice to 
evolve it out of the inferior lorins of our nature. Then in 
the action of the modes itself tliere must l)e some means, 
some leveraf^e, some poini d'appiti, by which we can ef- 
fect this transformation. I'he Gita finds it in the full deve- 
lopment of the sattwic gima till it reaches a point xit which 
it can go beyond itself and disappear into its source. The 
reason is evident, because sattwa is a power of light and 
happiness, a force that makes for calm and knowledge, 
and at its highest point it can arrive at a certain reflection, 
almost a mental idemily with tlie spiritual light and bliss 
from which it derives ; but the other two gimas cannot 
arrive at the divine kinetic will or the divine repose and 
calm without the intervention of the sattwic quality. The 
principle of inertia will remain an inert inaction of power 
and inaction of knowledge until its ignorance disappears 
in illumination and its incapacity in the light of the divine 
will of repose. Then only can we have the supreme calm. 
Therefore tamas must be dominated by sattwa, riie prin- 
ciple of rajas for the same reason must remain a restless, 
troubled, feverish or unhappy working because it has not 
right knowledge; it is a wrong and perverse action. Our 
will must purify itself by knowledge, get more and more 
to a right action before it can be converted into the divine 
kinetic will. That again means the necessity of the inter- 
vention of sattwa. The sattwic quality is a first mediator 
between the higher and lower nature. It must indeed at 
a certain point transform or escape from itself, break up 
and dissolve into its source, its conditioned derivative 
light and action change into the free direct action and 
light of the spirit. But meanwhile it delivers us from the 
tamasic and the rajasic disqualification ; and its own dis- 
qualification, once we are not pulled downward by rajas 
and tamas, can be surmounted with a certain ease. To 
develop sattwa till it becomes full of spiritual light and 
galm, is then the first condition of this discipline. 
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That, we shall find, is the whole intention of the re- 
maining chapters of tlie Gita. But first it prefaces the 
consideration of this movement hy a distinction 'between 
two kinds of human being, the Deva and the Asiira, of 
whom the Deva is capable of this high self-transforming 
sattwic action, the Asura incapable. We must see wliat is the 
precise object and bearing of this preface and this distinc- 
tion. The nature of all human beings is a mixture of the 
three gunas; it would seem then that in all theie must be 
the capacity to develop and strengthen the sattwic element 
and turn it upward towards the heights of the divine trans- 
formation. That our ordinary turn is actually towards 
making our reason and will the servants of our rajasic or 
tamasic egoism, the ministers of our restless and ill-balanc- 
ed kinetic desire or our self-indulgent indolence and static 
inertia, can onlv be a characteristic of our undeveloped 
spiritual being, a rawness ol its imperfect evolution. But 
at the same time we actually see that men above a certain 
level fall very largely into two classes, those who haveagreat 
force of sattwic nature turned towards knowledge, self- 
control, beneficence, perfection and those who haveagreat 
force of rajasic nature turned towards egoistic greatness, 
satisfaction of desire, the indulgence of their own strong 
will and personality which they seek to impose on the 
world not for the service of man or God, but for their own 
pride, glory and pleasure. These are the Devas and Dana- 
vas or Asm as, tlie Gods and the I itans. Ihis distinction 
is a very ancient one in Indian religions symbolism. I he 
fundamental idea of the Rig Veda is a struggle between 
the Gods and their dark opponents, the Masters of Light, 
sons of Infinity, and the children of Division and Night, 
in which man takes pari and which is reflected in all his 
inner life and action,— as it was also the idea of the religion 
of Zoroaster. The same idea is prominent in later literature. 
The Ramayana is in its ethical idea a struggle between the 
Deva in human form and tlie Fiakshasa, the huge unbrid- 
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led force ai1d ^ij^antic civilisation of the exagj^erated E^o, 
1'he Mahabharata, of which the Giia is a section, is a 
strn<>^lc‘ between human I^eva and Asura, tlie men of power, 
sons of the Gods, who are ^ovc* ned by the hj^ht of a high 
etliical Dharnia, and tlie incarnate Titans, the men of 
I'xnver who are out lor the service {)( liieii intellectual, vi- 
tal and pliysical ego, 1'lie ancient mind saw behind the 
life of man great cosmic Powers or b(*ings representing 
certain turns or grades of the universal Shakti, divine, 
titanic, gigantic, demoniac, and men who strongly re- 
presented in themselves these tvpes of natiiia* were said to be 
themselves Devas, xAsiiras, Pakshasas^ Pisachas. Tiie Gita for 
its own purposes takes up this distinction and develops the 
difference between these two kinds ("if beings, davo/ hhu- 
It lias spoken previously of the nature which is 
Asuric and R.iksliasic and prevents God-knowledge, salva- 
tion and perfection; it now contrasts it with the Daivic na- 
ture which is turned to these things, 

Arjuna, says tlie Teacher, is of the Deva nature; he 
need not grieve or think that in his action he is yielding 
to the impulses of the Asura. The action on which all turns, 
the battle which Arjuna has to fight with the incarnate 
Godhead as liis charioteer at the bidding of the Master of 
the world in the form of the Tinie-Spirit, is a battle to esta- 
blish the kingdom of the Dharma, (he empire of Truth, 
Right and Justice. He himself is born in the Deva kind ; 
he has developed in himself the sattwic being, until he has 
now come to a point at which lie is capable ot the trans- 
formation and liberation from the Irai^imya natiue. The 
distinction between the Deva and the Asura is not com- 
prehensive of all humanity, neither is it sharp and definite 
in all stages of its moral or spiritual history* The tama- 
sic man who makes so large a part of the race, falls in 
neither category as it is here described, though he has 
both elements in him and for the most part serves tepidly 
the lower cpialities ; the norma! man is ordinarily a mix- 
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ture, though one or the other tendency is more pronoun- 
ced and he may be said to be preparing for either culmi- 
nation. For it is here a question of a certain culmination 
of the qualitative nature, as will be evident from the des- 
criptions given, on one side a sublimation of the rajasic 
quality, on the other a sublimation of the sattwic quality 
of the soul in nature. The one leads towards that move- 
ment of liberation on which the Gita is going to lay stress, 
the carrying of the sattwa quality beyond itself into a 
likeness of tlie divine being, viviokslinya^ the other leads 
away from it to an exaggeration of the bondage to the 
ego. This is the point of the distinction. 

The Deva nature is distinguished by an acme of the 
sattwic habits and qualities ; self-control, sacrifice, the 
religous habit, cleanness and purity, candour and straight- 
forwardness, truth, calm, self-denial, compassion to all 
beings, modesty, gentleness, forgivingness, patience, stead- 
fastness, a freedom from all restlessness, levity and incons- 
tancy are its native attributes ; the Asuric qualities, wrath, 
greed, cunning, treachery, the doing of injury to others, 
pride and arrogance and excessive self-esteem have no 
place in its composition. But its gentleness and self-de- 
nial and self-control are free too from all weakness ; it 
has energy and soul force, resolution, the fearlessness of 
the soul that lives in the right and according to the truth 
as well as its harmlessness, kjah^ ahliayam^ dliritih^ ahin^ 
Si1, safyatti. The whole being, the whole temperament is 
integrally pure ; there is a seeking for knowledge and the 
calm and fixed abiding in knowledge. This is the wealth, 
the plenitude of the man born into the Deva nature. The 
Asuric nature has loo its wealth, its plenitude of force, 
but it is of a veiy different, an evil though powerful kind. 

Asuric men have no true knowledge of the way of 
action or the way of abstention, the fulfilling or the holding 
in of the nature. Truth is not in them, nor clean doing, nor 
faithful observance. Thev see naturallv in the world a huge 
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play of the satisfaction of self, a world with Desire for its 
cause and seed and governing force and law, a world of 
Chance, devoid of just relation and linked Karma, a world 
without God, a world not true, not founded in Truth. 
Whatever intellectual or religious creed they may possess, 
this is the creed of their mind and will in action, a cult of 
Desire and Ego. On that way of seeing life they lean in 
reality and by its falsehood they ruin their souls and their 
reason. They become men of a fierce, Titanic, violent 
action, a fount of injuiy and evil, a power of destruction 
in the world. Arrogant, full of self-esteem and the drunk- 
enness ot their pride, they delude themselves, persist in 
false and obstinate aims, pursue the fixed impure resolu- 
tion of their desires. They think that desire and enjoy- 
ment are the whole aim of life and in the result, in their 
pursuit of it, they are the prey of a measureless unceasing 
thought and anxiety till their death. For they are bound 
by a hundred bonds of desire, devoured with wrath and 
lusts, unwcariedly occupied in amassing nnjir^t gains 
which may seive their enjoyment and the satisfaction of 
desire ; always they are thinking, "'Today I have gained 
tliis object of desire, tomorrow I shall liave that oilier, 
today I have so much wealth, more I will gel tomorrow, 
I have killed lliis my enemy, tlie rest too 1 will kill. 1 am a 
lord and king of men, I am perfect, accomplished, strong, 
happy and foi lunate, a privileged enjoyer of the woild ; I 
am wealthy, 1 am of high birth ; who is there like unto me ? 
1 will sacrifice, I will give, I will enjoy." Thus occupied 
by many egoistic ideas, deluded, doing woiks, but doing 
them wrongly, acting mightily, but for themselves, for 
desire, for enjoyment, not for God in themselves and God 
in man, they fall into the unclean hell of their own evil. 
They sacrifice and give, but from an egoistic ostentation, 
from self-esteem, with a stiff and foolish pride. In the 
egoism of their strength and pride and wrath and arro- 
gance they hate, despise and belittle tlie God in themsel- 
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ves and the God in man. And because they have this proud 
haired and contempt of good and of God, because they 
are cruel and evil, the Divine casts them down continu- 
ally into more and more Asiiric births; they find liim 
not, but losing the way sink down into the lowest status 
of soul-nature, adhtuiuhn 

This graphic description and the bearing oi the dis- 
tinction it implies, must not be pressed t(; carry more in 
it than it means. When it is said that there are two crea- 
tions of beings in this material world, Deva and Asura, it 
is not meant that souls are so created by God from the 
beginning each with its own inevitable career in Nature, nor 
IS it meant tiiat there is d rigid spiritual predestination and 
those rejected by the Divine are blinded by him so lliat 
tliey may be thrust down to eternal perdition and the im- 
purity of Hell. All souls are eternal portions of the Divine, 
the Asura as well as the Dev.gall come to salvation; even 
the greatest sinner can turn to the Divine. But the evolution 
of the soul in Nature is an adventure of which swabhava 
and the Karma governed by the swabhava are ever tlie chief 
powers; and if the swabhava, the self-becoming of the soul, 
turns the law of being to the perverse side, if the rajasx 
qualities are given the upper hand, cultured to the dimi- 
nution of sattwa, then it necessarily culminates not in the 
sattwic height which is capable of the movement of libe- 
ration, but in the highest exaggeration of the perversities 
of the lower nature. The man, if he does not stop short and 
turn in his way of error, is eventually born as an Asura, 
and once he lias taken that enormous turn away from the 
Light and Truth, he cannot turn again because of the very 
immensity of the misused divine power in him until he has 
plumbed the depths to which it falls, found bottom and 
seen where the way has led him, the power exhausted and 
misspent, himself down in the lowest state of the soul na- 
ture, which is Hell, Only when he understands and turns to 
the Truth, dues that other truth of the Gila come in, that 
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even the greatest sinner, the most impure and violent evil- 
doer is saved the moment he turns to adore and follow 
after God within. Then by that turn he gets at once into 
the sattwic way which leads to perfection and freedom. 

The Asuric nature is the rajasic nature at its height; 
it leads to the slavery <•[ the soul to desire, wrath and greed, 
the three powers of the rajasic ego, and these are the three- 
fold doors of Hell, the Hell into which the soul falls when 
it indulges the impurity and evil and ignorance of its low- 
er or perverted instincts. They are the doors of darkness, 
tamas. Ignorance, and the unbridled power of the rajasic 
nature, when exhausted, falls back into the weakness, col- 
lapse, darkness, incapacity of the worst tamasic sonl-status 
To escape from it one must get rid of these three things 
and turn to the light of the sattwic qti.dity, live by the 
right, in the true relations, according to the Truth and the 
Law; then one follows one's own higher good and arrives 
at the highest soul-status. To follow tlie law of desire is 
not the true rule of our nature; there is a higher and truer 
law of our being. But where is it embodied or how is it 
to be found? In the first place, the human race has always 
been seeking for this Law and it is embodied in its Shas- 
tra, its rule of science and knowledge, rule of ethics, rule 
of religion, rule of social living, rule of one’s right relations 
with man and God, Shastra does not mean a mass of cus- 
toms, some good, some bad, unintelligenlly followed by 
the customary routine mind of the tamasic man. Shastra is 
the law laid down by intuition, experience and wisdom, 
the science and art and ethic of life, the best law available 
to the race. The pian who leaves the observance of its 
rule to follow the guidance of his instincts and desires, can 
get pleasure but not happiness, for the inner happiness can 
only come by right living. He cannot move to perfection, 
cannot acquire the highest spiritual status. The law of ins- 
tinct and desire seems to come first in the animal world, 
but the manhood of man grows by the pursuit of truth 
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and religion and knowledge and a right life. The Shaslra, 
the recognised Law that he has set up to govern his lower 
members by liis reason and intelligent will, must therefoie 
first be observed and made the authority for conduct and 
works and for what should or should not be done, till the 
instinctive desire nature is schooled and abated and put 
down by the habit of selbcontrol and man is ready for the 
still liighcr supreme law of tlie spiiitiial nature. 

For the Shastra in its ordinary aspect is not that 
spiritual law, though at its highest point, when it becomes 
a science and art @f spiritual living, Adhyatma-shastra, — 
the Gita itself describes its own teaching as the highest 
and most secret Shastra, — it becomes the i iile of the self- 
transcendence of the satlwic nature and develops the dis- 
cipline winch leads to spiritual transmutation. Yet tlic 
Shastra is built on a number of preparatory conditions, 
dharmas; it is a means, notan’end ; the end is the freedom 
of the spirit when abandoning all dliarmas the soul (urns 
to God for its sole law of action, acts straight from tlie 
divine will and lives in the freedom of the divine nature, 
not in the Law, but in the Spirit. This is the development 
of the teaching which is prepared by the next question of 
Arjuna. 
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THE ^'OGA OF SELF-PERFEC I lOX 
CHAPTER l.Xl 
TfiE ACTIOX OF KQUAI.ITY 

The disliiiclions that have already been made, will 
li.ive ^howa in sailiciency what is meaul by the status of 
equality. It is not mere quiescence and indifference, not 
a withdraw<il fro)m experience, but a superiority to the 
present reactions of the mind and life. It is the spiritiud 
way of replyinj^ to life or rather of embracing it and 
compelling it to become a perfect foim of action of the 
self and spirit. It is the first secret of the souTs mastery 
of existence. When we have it in perfection, we are ad- 
mitted to the veiy ground of the divine spiritual nature. 
The mental being in the body tries to compel and conquer 
life, but is at every turn compelled by it, because it sub- 
mits to the desire leactions of the vital self. To be equal, 
not to be overborne by any stress of desire, is the first 
condition of real mastery, self-empire is its basis. But a 
mere mental equality, however great it may be, is hampe- 
red by the tendency of quiescence. It lias to preserve it- 
self from desire by selMimitation in the will and action. 
It is only the spirit which is capable of sublime undisturbed 
rapidities of will as well as an illimitable patience, equally 
just in a slow and deliberate or a swift and violent, equally 
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secure in a safely lined and limited or a vast and enormous 
action. It can accept the smallest work in the narrowest 
circle of cosmos, but it can work too upon the whirl of 
chaos with an understanding and creative force ; and 
these things it can do because by its detached and yet 
intimate acceptance it carries into both an inltnite calm, 
knowledge, will and power. It has that detachment because 
it is above all the happenings, forms, ideas and move- 
ments it embraces in its scope; and it has that intimate 
acceptance because it is yet one with all things. If we have 
not this free unity, ck(it\ctini iiinipacyaiali, wc have not the 
full equality of the spirit. 

The first business of the sadhaka is to see whether he 
has the pei feet equality, how far he has gone in this di- 
rection or else wheic is the flaw, and to exercise steadily his 
will on his nature or invite the will of the Puru^ha to get 
rid of the defect and its causes. There arc four things that 
he must liave; first, equality in the most concrete piactical 
sense of the word, samatdy freedom from mental, vital, 
physical preferences, an even acceptance of all God's woi Ic- 
ings within and around him ; secondly, a firm peace and 
absence of all disturbance and trouble, (;d}iti ; thirdly, a 
positive inner spiritual happiness and spiritual ease of the 
natural being which nothing can lessen, sukluvn ; fourth- 
ly, a clear joy and laughter of the sou! embracing life and 
existence. To be equal is to be infinite and universal, not 
to limit oneself, not to hind oneself down to this or that 
form of the mind and life and its partial prelerencesand de- 
sires. But since man in his present normal naliire lives by 
his mental and vital formations, not in the freedom of his 
spirit, attachment to them and the desires and preferences 
they involve is also his normal condition, lo accept them 
is at first inevitable, to get beyond them exceedingly dif- 
ficult and not, perhaps, altogether possible so long as we 
are compelled to use the mind as the chief instrument of 
our action. The first necessitv therefore is to take at least 
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Ihe sting out of them, to deprive them, even when the)' 
persist, of their greater insistence, their present egoism, 
their more violent claim on our nature. 

The test that we have done this is the presence of an 
undisturbed calm in the mind and spirit. The sadhaka must 
be on the watch as the witnessing and willing Purusha be- 
hind or, better, as soon as he can manage it, above the 
mind, and repel even the least indices or incidence of 
trouble, anxiety, grief, revolt, disturbance in his mind. 
If these things come, he must at once detect their source, 
the defect which they indicate, the fault of egoistic claim, 
vital desire, emotion or idea from which they start and 
this he must discourage by his will, his spiritualised intelli- 
gence, his soul unity with the Master of his being. On no 
account must he admit any excuse for them, however 
natural, righteous in seeming or plausible, or any inner 
or outer justilication. If it is Ihe prana which is troubled 
and clamoious, he must separate himself from the troub- 
led Prana, keep seated his higher nature in the buddhi 
and by the buddhi school and reject the claim of the de- 
sire soul in him; and so too if it is the heart of emotion 
that makes the clamour and the disturbance. If on the 
other hand it is the will and intelligence itself that is at 
f.'iult, then the trouble is more difficult to command, be- 
cause then his chief aid and instrument becomes an accom- 
plice of the revolt against the divine Will and the old 
sins of the lower members take advantage of this sanction 
to raise their diminished heads. Therefore there must be a 
constant insistence on one main idea, the self-surrender to 
the Mastei of our being, God within us and in the world, 
the supreme Self, the universal Spirit. The buddhi dwelling 
always in this nuuster idea must discourage all its own 
lesser insistences and preferences and teach the whole 
being that the ego whether it puts forth its claim through 
the reason, the personal will, the heart or the desire-soul 
in the prana, has no just claim of any kind and all grief. 
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revolt, impatience, trouble is a violence against the Master 
of the being. 

This complete self-surrender must be the chief main- 
stay of the sadhaka because it is the only way, apart fiom 
complete quiescence and indifference to al! action, — and 
tha^ has to be avoided, — by whicl) the absolute calm and 
peace can come. Tlie persistence of trouble, aahiiij the 
length of time taken for this purification and perfection, 
itself must not be allowed to become a reason for discour- 
agement and impatience. It comes because there is still 
something in the nature which responds to it, and the 
retail rence of trouble serves to bring out the presence 
of the defect, pnt the sadhaka upon his guard and bring 
about a more enlightened and consistent action of the 
will to get rid of it. VVlien the trouble is too strong to be 
kept out, it must bt* allowed to pass and its return dis- 
couraged by a greater vigilance and insistence of the spiri- 
tualised buddhi. Thus persisting, it will be found that these 
tilings lose their force more and more, become more and 
more external and brief in their recurrence, until finally 
calm becomes the law of the being. This rule persists so 
long as the mental buddhi is the chief instrument ; but 
when the snpramental light takes possession of mind and 
heart, then there can be no trouble, grief or disturbance ; 
for (hat brings with it a spiritual nature of illumined strength 
in which these things can have n<'> place. There the only 
vibrations and emotions are those which belong to the 
auaudaniaya nature of divine unity. 

The calm established in the wliole being must remain 
the same whatever happens, in health and disease, in plea- 
sure and in pain, even in the strongest physical pain, in 
good fortune and misfortune, our own or that of those we 
love, in success and failure, honour and insult, praise and 
blame, justice done to us or injustice, everything that or- 
dinarily affects the mind. If we see unity everywhere, if we 
recognise that all comes bv the divine will, see God in all, 
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in our enemies or rather oiir opponents in the game of 
life as well as our friends, in the powers that oppose and 
resist us as well as tlie powers (hat favour and assist, in all 
energies and forces and happenings, and if besides we can 
feel that all is imdivided from our seif, all (he world one 
with us within out universal being, then this attitude becomes 
much easier to the heart and mind. Hut even before we 
can attain or are (irmly seated in that universal vision, we 
have by all the means in our power to insist on this recep- 
tive and active eipiality and calm. Even something ol it, 
iilpniii npi asyrt dbnniitisyii, is a great step towards perfec- 
tion; a first lirmness in it is (he beginning ot liberated per- 
fection; its completeness is the perfect assurance of a ra- 
pid progress in all the other members of perfection. For 
without it vve can have no solid basis; and by the pronoun- 
ced lack of it we shall be constantly falling back to the 
lower status of desire, ego, duality, ignorance. 

This calm once attained, vital and mental preference 
has lost its distuibing force ; it only remains as a formal 
habit of the mind. Vital acceptance or rejection, the great- 
er readiness to welcome this rather than that happening, 
the mental acceptance or rejection, the preference of this 
more congenial to that other less congenial idea or truth, 
the dwelling upon the will to this rather than to that other 
result, become a formal mechanism still necessary as an 
index of the direction in which the Shakti is meant lo 
turn or for (he present is made to incline by (he Master 
of our being. But it loses its disturbing aspect of strong 
egoistic will, intolerant desire, obstinate liking. These 
appearances may remain fora while in a diminished form, 
hut as the calm of equality increases, deepens, becomes 
more essential and compact, they disappear, cea>e 
to colour the mental and vital substance or occur only as 
touches on the most external physical mind, are unable 
to penetrate within, and at last even that recurrence, that 
appearance at the outer gates of mind ceases. Then there 
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can conic (he living reality of (lie perceplion llial all in us 
is done and directed by the Master of our being, ynHia 
pra\'iiklo'siiti, tdllia karoiiii, which was before only a strong 
idea and faith with occasional and deriv.itive glimpses of 
the divine action behind the becomings of odr personal 
nature. Now every movement is seen to be the form given 
by the Shakti, the divine power in ns, to the indications 
of the Purusha, Ntill no doubt personalised, still belittled 
in the inferior mental form, but not prinurily egoistic, an 
imperfecl form, not a positive deformation. We li.ive then 
to get beyond this stage even. For the perfect action and 
experience is not to be determined by any kind of menial 
or vital preference, but by the revealing and insiiiring 
spiritual will which is the Shakti in her direct and real 
initiation. When I say (hat as I am apjiointed, 1 work, 
I still bring in a limiting personal element and mental re- 
aclion. But it is the Master who will do his own work 
through myself as his instrumeni, and there must be no 
mental or other preference in me to limil, to interfere, to 
be a source of imperfect working. The mind must become 
a .silent luminous channel for the revelations of Ihesupra- 
mental Truth and of the Will involved in its seeing. Then 
shall the action be the action of that highest Being and 
Truth aiul not a qualitied translation or mistranslation in 
the mind. Whatever limitation, selection, relation is im- 
posed, will be self-imposed by the Divine on liimselt in 
the individual at the moment for his own purpose, not 
binding, not linal, not an ignor.mt determination of the 
mind. I’lie lliought and will become then <m action from 
a luminous Inliuite, a formulation not excluding otlier 
formulations, but rather putting them into their just place 
in relation to itself, englobiiig or transforming them even 
and proceeding to larger formations of the divine know- 
ledge and action. 

The first calm that comes is of the nature of peace, 
the absence of all unquiet, grief and disturbance. As the 



equrilily becomes more intense, it takes on a fuller subs- 
tance of positive happiness and spiritual ease. This is the 
joy of the spirit in itself, dependent on nolhin<^ external 
for its absolute existence, ///rm/vnv/, as the Ciita describes 
W^aiitalhsukho anlanhihth'ili/du exceedinj^ inner happiness, 
hrahmaskavi^ani alyantam suhluini annilc, Nolhin<{ can 
disturb it, and it extends itself to the souTs view of out- 
ward tlhuf^s, imposes on them too the law of this quiet spiri- 
tual joy. h'or the base of it is still calm, it is an even and 
tranquil neutral joy, aliaihika. And as the siipramental 
lifjht j^rovvs, a greater Anand.i comes, the base of the abun- 
dant ecstasy ol the spiiit in all it is, becomes, sees, experi- 
ences and of the laugliter of the wSliakli doing luminously 
the work of the Divine and taking his Ananda in all the 
worlds. 

The perfected action of equality transforms all the va- 
lues of things on the basis of the divine power. 

The outward action may remain what it was or may chan- 
ge, that must be as the Spirit directs and according to the 
need of the work to be done for the woi Id, — hut the whole 
inner action is of another kind. The Shakti in its differ- 
ent powers of knowledge, action, enjoyment, creation, 
formulation, will direct itself to the dilferent aims of ex- 
istence, but in another spirit ; they will be the aims, the 
fruits, the lines of working laid down by the Divine from 
his light above, not anything claimed by the ego for its 
own separate sake. The mind, the heart, the vital being, 
the body itself will i)e satisfied with whatever comes to 
them from the dispensation of the Master of the being 
and in that find a subtlest and yet fullest spiritualised 
satisfaction and delight ; but the divine knowledge and 
will above will work forward towards its farther ends. 
Here both success and failure lose their present meanings. 
There can be no failure ; for whatever happens is the in- 
tention of the Master of the worlds, not final, but a step 
on his way, and if it appears as an opposition, a defeat, a 
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denial, even for the moment a total denial of the aim set 
before the instrumental being, it is so only in appearance 
and afterwards it will appear in its right place in the eco- 
nomy of his action, — a fuller siipramental vision may even 
see at once or beforeliand its necessity and its ti ue rela- 
tion to the eventual result to which it seems so contrary 
and even perhaps its definite prohibition, Or, if — while the 
light is deficient, — there has been a misinterpretation 
whether with regard to the aim or the coiiise of the action 
and the steps of the result, the failnia* comes as a n*ctili- 
cation and is calmly accepted without bringing discour- 
agement or a {liic< nation of the will. In the end it is loiuui 
that there is no such thing as failure and ihe soul takes 
an equal passive or active delight in all happenings as the 
steps and formulations of the divine Will. 'I'hc same e^vo- 
lution takes place with regard to good loitune and ill 
fortune, the pleasant and the unpleasant in every foim, 
man^lala pnya apnva. 

And as with happenings, so with persons, ctjualilv 
brings an entire change of the view and the attitude. The 
first result of the equal mind and spirit is 1(7 bring about 
an increasing charity and inner toleration of all persons, 
ideas, views, actions, because it is seen that God is in all 
beings and e.ich acts according to his nature, his swabhuva^ 
and its present formulations, Wlien there is the [)()sitive 
equal Auanda, this deepens to a sympathetic understand- 
ing and in the end an equal universal love. None of these 
things need prevent various relations or different foimu- 
lalions of the inner attitude according to the need of life 
as determined by the spiritual will, or firm furtherings of 
this idea, view, action against that other for the same 
need and purpose by the same determination, or a strong 
outward or inward resistance, opposition and action against 
the forces that are impelled to stand in the way of the de- 
creed movement. And there may be even the ruslj of the 
Rudra energy forcefully working upon or shattering the 
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human or other obstacle, because that is necessary both 
for him and for the world purpose. But the essence of 
the equal inmOvSt altitude is not altered or diminished by 
these more superficial formulatioiKS, 'fhe spirit, the funda- 
mental sonl remain the same, even while the Shakti of 
kiu)wled^e, will, action, love does its work and assumes 
the various foims needed for its work. And in the end 
all becomes a form of a luminous spiritual unity with all 
persons, enerj^ies, thinfjs in the bein^ of God and in the 
luminous, spiritual, one and univert^al force, in which one’s 
own action becomes an inseparable part of the action of 
all, is not divided from it, but feels peifectly every rel.ition 
as a relation with God in all in the complex terms of his 
universal oneness. That is a plenitude whicli can liardly 
be described in the langii.i^e of the dividing mental reast)n 
for it uses all its oppositions, yet escapes from them, n</r 
can it be put in the terms ot our limited mental psycho- 
logy. It belongs to another domain of consciousness, 
another plane of our being. 




A Defence of Indian Culture 


(H) 

The most “eneral charge against Indian culture in its 
practical effects can be dismissed without any seiions diffi- 
culty. The critic with whom I have to deal has, in fact, 
spoiled his case by the spirit of frantic exaggeration in 
which he writes. To say that there has been no great or 
vivid activity of life in India, that she has had no great 
personalities with the myllncal exception of Buddha and 
the other pale exception of Asoka, that she lias nevci- 
shown any will-power and never done any great thing, is 
so contrary to all the facts of history that only a devil’s 
advocate in search of a case could advance it at all or put 
it with that crude vehemence. India has lived and lived 
greatly, whatever judgment one may pass on her ideas and 
institutions. What is meant after all by life and when is it 
that we most fully and greatly live? Life is surely nothing 
but the creation and active self-expression of man’s spirit, 
powers, capacities, his will to be and think and create and 
love and do and achieve. When that is wanting or, since 
it cannot be absolutely wanting, depressed, held under, 
discouraged or inert, whether by internal or e.xternal cau- 
ses, then we may say that there is a lack of life. Life in its 
largest sense is the great web of our internal and external 
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action, the play of Shakti, the play of Karma; it is religion 
and philosophy and thought and science and poetry and art, 
drama and song and dance and play, politics and society, 
industry, commerce and trade, adventure and travel, war 
and peace, conflict and unity, victory and defeat and aspi- 
rations and vicissitudes, the thoughts, emotions, words, 
deeds, ]oy and sorrows which make up the existence of 
man. In a narrower sense life is sometimes spoken of as 
the more obvious and external vital action, a thing which 
can be depressed by a topheavy intellectuality or asce- 
tic spirituality, sicklied over with the pale cast of thought 
oi the paler cast of world-weadness or made flat, stale and 
uninteresting by a formalised, conventional or too strait- 
laced system of society. Again, life may be very active 
and full of colour for a small and privileged part of the 
community, but the life of the mass dull, void and mise- 
rable. Or, finally, there may be all the ordinary materials 
and circumstances of mere living, but if life is not uplifted 
by great hopes, aspirations and ideals, then we may welt 
say that the community does not really live; it is defective 
in the characteristic greatness of the human spirit. 

The ancient and mediaeval hfe of India was not wan- 
ting in any of the things that make up the vivid interestin 
activity of human existence. On the contrary, it was ex- 
traordinarily full of colour and interest. Mr. Archer's criti- 
cism on this point, a criticism packed full of ignorance 
and built up by a purely fictitious construction of what 
things logically ought to have been on the theory of a 
dominating asceticism and belief in the illusionary charac- 
ter of the world, is not and cannot be borne out by any- 
one who has come close to the facts. It is true that while 
many European writers who have studied the history of 
the land and the people, have expressed strongly their 
appreciation of the vividness and interesting fullness, co- 
lour and beauty of life in India before the present period, 
— that unhappily exists no longer except in the pages of his- 
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tory and literature and the broken or ci umblinfi fraj^nients 
of the past, — those who see only from a distance or fix 
their eyes only on one aspect, speak of it often as a land 
of metaphysics, philosophies, dreams and brooding ima- 
ginations, and certain artists and writers are apt to write 
in a strain as if it werea^ountry of the Arabian Xigbts, a 
mere glitter of strange hues and fancies and marvels. Hut 
on the contrary India has been as much a lumic of seri- 
ous and solid realities, of a firm grappling with the pro- 
blems of thought and life, of measured and wise organi- 
sation and great action as any other considerable centre 
of civilisation. The widely different view these perceptions 
express simply show the many-sided brilliance and fullness 
of her life. The colour and magnificence have been its 
aesthetic side ; she has had great dreams and high and 
splendid imaginations, for that too is wanted for the com- 
pleteness of our living ; but also deep philosophical and 
religious thinking, a wide and searching criticism of life, 
a great political and social order, a strong ethical tone and 
a persistent vigour of individual and communal living. 
That is a combination which means life in all its iullness, 
though deficient, it may be, except in extiaordinary cases, 
in the more violent egoistic perversities and exaggerations 
which some minds seem to take for a proof of the highest 
vigour of existence. 

In what field indeed has not India attempted, achiev- 
ed, created, and in all on a large scale and yet with much 
attention to completeness of detail ? Of lier spiritual and 
philosophic achievement there can be no real question. 
They stand there as the Himal ij'as stand upon the eartii 
in the phrase of Kalidasa, prillnrya iva mduodamlah, “as 
if earth’s measuring rod," mediating still beneath earth 
and heaven, measuring the fiinte, casting their plummet 
far into the infinite, plunging their extremities into tlie 
upper and lower seas of the snperconscient and the sub- 
liminal, the spiritual and the natural being. Hut if her 
4 
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philosophies, her religious disciplines, her long list of great 
spiritual personalities, thinkers, founders, saints are her 
greatest glory, as was natural to her temperament and 
governing idea, they are by no means her sole glories, nor 
are the others dwarfed by their eminence. It is now prov- 
ed that in science she went farther than any country be- 

* 

fore the modern era, and even Europe owes the beginning 
of her physical science to India as much as to Greece, 
although not directly but through the medium of the 
Arabs. And, even if she had only gone as far, that would 
have been sufficient proof of a strong intellectual life in 
an ancient culture. Especially in mathematics, astronomy 
and chemistry, the chief elements of ancient science, she 
discovered and formulated much and well and anticipated 
by force of reasoning or experiment some of the scientific 
ideas and discoveries which Europe tirst arrived at much 
later, but was able to base more firmly by her new and 
completer method. She was well-equipped in surgery and 
her system of medicine survives to this day and has still 
its value, though it declined intermediately in knowledge 
and is only now recovering its vitality. 

In literature, in the life of the mind, slie lived and 
built greatly. Not only has she the Vedas, IJpanishads 
and Gita, not to speak of less supreme but still powerful 
or beautiful work in that field, unequalled monumeuts of 
religious and philosophic poetry, a kind in which Europe 
has never been able to do anything much of any great value, 
but that vast national structure, the Mahabharata, gather- 
ing into its cycle the poetic literature and expressing so 
completely the life of a long formative age, that it is said 
of it in a popular siiying which has the justice if also the 
exaggeration of a too apt epigram, ^^What is not in this 
Bharata, is not in Bharatavarsha (India),'^ and the Rama- 
yana, the greatest and most remarkable poem of its kind, 
that most sublime and beautiful epic of ethical idealism 
and a heroic semi-divine human life, and the marvellous 
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richness, fullness and colour of the poetry and romance 
of iiighly cultured thought, sensuous enjoyment, imagin- 
ation, action and adventure which makes up the roman- 
tic literature of her classical epoch. Xor did this long con- 
tinuous vigour of creation cease with the loss of vitality 
by the Sanskrit tongue, but was parallelled and carried on 
in a mass of great or of beautiful work in her other lan- 
guages, in Pali first and Prakrit, much unfortunately lost*, 
and Tamil, afterwards in Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and 
other tongues. The long tradition of her architecture, 
sculpture and painting speaks for itself, even in what sur- 
vives after all the rum of stormy centuries: whatever judg- 
ment may be lormed of it by the narrower school of 
Western aesthetics, — and at least its fineness of execution 
;ind workmanship cannot be denied, nor the power with 
which it renders the kidian mind, — it testifies at least to 
a continuous creative activity. And creation is proof of 
life and great creation of greatness of life. 

But these things are, it may be said, the things of the 
mind, and the intellect, imagination and aesthetic mind of 
India may have been creatively active, but yet her outward 
life depressed, dull, poor, gloomy with the hues of asceti- 
cism, void of will-power and personality, ineffective, null. 
That would be a hard proposition to swallow; for litera- 
ture, art and science do not flourish in a void of life. But 
here too what are the facts ? India has not only had the 
long roll of her great saints, sages, thinkers, religious foun* 
ders, poets, creators, scientists, scholars, legists; she has 
had her great rulers, administrators, soldiers, conquerors, 
heroes, men with the strong active will, the mind that 
plans and the seeing force that builds. She has warred and 
ruled, traded and colonised and spread her civilisation, 
built polities and organised communities and societies, 


Eg. the once famous work in Paisachi of which the A'ut/ieiaa- 
ritmjara is au inferior version. 



clone all that makes the outward activity of fcreat peoples. 
A nation tends to throw out its most vivid types in that 
line of action which is most congenial to its temperament 
and expressive of its leaclin<f idea, audit is the great saints 
and religious personalities that stand at the head in India 
and present the most striking and continuous roll-call of 
greatness, just as Rome lived most in her warriors and 
statesmen and rulers. The Rishi in ancient India was the 
outstanding figure with the hero just behind, while in later 
times the most striking feature is the long uninterrupted 
chain from Buddha and Mahavira to Ramanuja, Chaitanya, 
Nair-ik, Ramdas and Tukarara and beyond them to Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda and Dayananda. But there have 
been also the remarkable achievements of statesmen and 
rulers, from the first dawn of ascertainable history which 
comes in with the striking figures of Chaiidragupta, Cha- 
nakya, Asoka, the Gupta emperors and goes down through 
tlie multitude of famous Hindu and Mahomedan figures 
of the middle age to quite modern times. In ancient India 
there was the life of republics, oligarchies, democracies, 
small kingdoms of which no detail of history now survives, 
afterwards the long effort at empire-building, the coloni- 
sation of Ceylon and the Archipelago, the vivid struggles 
that attended the rise and decline of the Pathan and Mo- 
gul dynasties, the Hindu struggle for survival in the south, 
the wonderful lecorcl of Rajput heroism and the great 
upheaval of national life in Maharashtra penetrating to the 
lowest strata of society, the remarkable episode of the Sikh 
Khalsa, An adequate picture of that outward life still re- 
mains to bi; given; once given it would be the end of many 
fictions. All this mass of action was not accomplished by 
men without mind and will and vital force, by pale sha- 
dows of humanity in whom the vigorous manhood had 
been crushed out under the burden of a gloomy and all- 
effacing asceticism, nor does it look like the sign of a 
ftjetaphysioally minded people of dreamers averse to life 
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and action. It was not men of straw or lifeless and willess 
dummies or thin -blooded dreamers who thus acted, planned, 
conquered, built great systems of administration, foundi’d 
kingdoms and empires, figured as gieat patrons of poetry 
and art and architecture or, later, resisted heroically impe- 
rial power and fought for the freedom of clan or people. 
Nor was it a nation devoid of life which maintained its 
existence and culture and still lived on and broke out cons- 
tantly into new revivals under the ever increasing stress of 
continuously adverse circumstances. The modern Indian 
revival, religious, cultural, political, called now sometimes 
a renaissance, which so troubles and grieves the minds of 
her critics, is only a repetition under altered circumstances, 
in an adapted form, in a giealer though as yet less vivid 
mass of movement, of a phenomenon which has constant- 
ly repeated itself throughout a millennium of Indian hi.-,- 
tory. 

And it must be remembered that by virtue of its cul- 
ture and its system the whole nation shared in the common 
life. In all countries in the past the mass has indeed lived 
with a less active and vivid force than the few, — sometimes 
with the mere elements of life, not with even any beginning 
of finished richness, — nor has modern civilisation yet got 
rid of this disparity, though it has opened the advantages 
or at least the initial opportunities of a first-hand life and 
thought and knowledge to a greater number. But in anci- 
ent India, though the higher classes led and had tlie lion's 
share of the force and wealth of life, the people too lived 
and until much later times intensely though on a lesser 
scale and with a more diffused and less concentrated force. 
Their religious life was more intense than that of any other 
country; they drank in with remarkable facility the thoughts 
of the philosophers and the intluence of the saints ; they 
heard and followed Buddha and the many who came after 
him ; they were taught by the Sannyasins and sang 
the songs of the Bhaktas and Bauls and thus possessed 
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some of the most delicate and beautiful poetical literature 
ever produced ; they contributed many of the greatest 
names in our religion, and from the oulcastes themselves 
came saints revered by the whole community. In ancient 
Hindu times they had their share of political life and pow- 
er; they were the people, the vUah of the Veda, of whom 
the kings were the leaders and from them as well as from 
the sacred or princely families were born the Kishis; they 
held their villages as little self-administered republics; in 
the time of the great kingdoms and empires they sat in 
the municipalities and urban councils and the bulk of the 
typical royal Council described in the books of political 
science was composed of commoners, Vaishyas, and not 
of Brahman Pundits and Kshatriya nobles ; for a long 
time they could impose their will on their kings, without 
the need of a long struggle, by a siiigle demonstration of 
their displeasure. So long as Hindu kingdoms existed, 
something of all this survived, and even the entrance into 
India of central Asian forms of absolutist (l^H)lism, never 
an indigenous Indian growth, left some remnant of the 
old edifice still in being. The people had their share too 
in art and poetry, their means by which the essence of 
Indian culture was disseminated through the mass, a system 
of elementary education in addition to the great universi- 
ties of ancient times, a type of popular dramatic repiesen- 
talion which was in some parts of the country alive even 
yesterday ; they gave India her artists and architects and 
many of the famous poets in the popular tongues ; they 
preserved by the force of their long past culture an innate 
aesthetic sense and faculty of which the work of Indian 
craftsmen remained a constant and striking evidence un- 
til it was destroyed or degraded by the vulgarisation and 
loss of aesthetic sense and beauty winch has been one of 
the results of modern civilisation. Nor was the life of In- 
dia ascetic, gloomy or sad, as the too logical mind of the 
critic would have it be. The outward form is more quiet 
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than in other countries, there is a certain gravity and re- 
serve before strangers which deceives the foreign observer, 
and in recent times asceticism and poverty and an increase 
of puritanic tendency had their effect, but the life portrayed 
in the literature of the country is glad and vivid, and even 
now despite certain varieties of temperament and many 
forces making for depression laughtei', humour, an unob- 
trusive elasticity and equanimity in the vicissitudes of 
life are very marked features of the Indian character. 

The whole theory of a want of life and will and acti. 
vity in the Indian people as a result of their culture is 
then a myth. The circumstances which have given some 
colour to it in later times will be noted in their proper 
place ; but they are a feature of the decline and even then 
must be taken with considerable qualification, and the 
mucli longer history of its past greatness tells quite another 
story. That history has not been recorded in the European 
fashion ; for the art of history and biography, though not 
entirely neglected, was never brought to perfection in 
India, never sufficiently practised, nor does any sustained 
record of the doings of kings and great men and peoples- 
before the Musulman dynasties survive (‘.\cept in the one 
solitary instance of Cashmere. This is certainly a defect 
and leaves a very serious gap. India has lived much, but 
has not sat down to record the history of her life. Her 
soul and mind have left their great monuments, but so 
much as we know — and after all it is not little of the rest, 
the more outward things, remains or has emerged recent- 
ly in spile of her neglect ; such e.vact records as she liad, 
she has allowed to rust forgotten or disappear. Pei haps 
what Mr. Archer really means when he tells us that we 
have had no personalities in our histoiy, is that they do 
not come home to his mind because their doings and 
sayings are not minutely recorded m the Westei n mannei j 
their personality, w’ill-povver and creative foice emerge 
only in their work or in indicative tradition and anecdote 
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or in incomplete records. And very curiously, very fanci- 
fully this defect has been set down to an ascetic want of 
interest in life ; it is supposed that India was so much 
absorbed in tlie eternal that she deliberately despised and 
neglected time, so profoundly concentrated on the pursuit 
of ascetic brooding and niiietistic peace that she looked 
down on and took no interest in the memory of action. 
That is another myth. The same phenomenon of a lack 
of sustained and deliberate record appears in other anci- 
ent cultiiies, but nobody suggests that Egypt, Assyria or 
Persia have to be reconst ructetl for us by the archaeolo- 
gists for an analogous leason. The genius of Greece deve- 
loped the art of history, though only in tlie later period of 
her activity, and Europe has clierished and preserved the 
art; India and other ancient civilisations did not arrive 
at it or neglected its full development. It is a defect, but 
there is no reason why we should go out of oiu way in 
this one case to attribute it to a delibeiate motive or to 
any lack of interest in life. And in spite of the defect the 
greatness and activity of the past life of India reveals itself 
and comes out in bolder relief the more the inquiry into 
her past unearths the vast amount of material still avai- 
lable. 

But our critic will still have it that India lived as it 
were in spite of herself and that in all this teeming action 
there is ample evidence of the dwarfing of individual will 
and the absence of any great individual personality. He 
arrives at that result by methods which savour of the skill 
of the journalist or pamphleteer rather than the disinte- 
rested mind of the critic. He tells us for instance that 
India has coniributed only one or at most two great names 
to the world’s Pantheon. By that, of course, he means 
Europe’s Pantheon, or the world’s Pantheon as construc- 
ted by the mind of Europe, crammed with the figures of 
Western history and achievement which are near and 
familiar to it and admitting only a very few of the more 
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f;igantic iiaiiKs fr(^ni llicdishint east, tho^c wlncli It tiiuls 
it most clifiicult to ij^nc^re. One reniemhcrs the list made 
by a great Freneli poet in the fit^hl of in wliieh 

a sounding siring c-f F'lench names equals or outniimh(Ms 
the whole (‘ontribntlon of tlie re-t of Europe ! If an In- 
dian weie to Set about the s.'unc^ task in th.e '•ame spirit, 
ho would no doubt similarly pour out an interminable 
list of Indian names with some giaat men of Europe and 
\meiaca, Arabia, Persia, China, japan forming <i iirief 
tail to this 1 irge peniiisulai hodv. Iliese ex'ercises oi the 
partial mentalil) liave no value. And it is dit'Tienlt to lincl 
(ait what measure ol valu(*s AIi\ .\rcher is using when hc‘ 
relegates othc i" great Indian nanies^ allowing for three (U* 
four onlv, to the see(,i'd j^lan and ('V(*n then^ belittles them 
incompaiison widi eoi responding; Faioinc^an immoiials. 
In what 1*^ Shiva'p wi h liis viv'id and interesting life and 
char<a'ter, who ont onlr founded a kingdom but organised 
a natican, inferior t*’ C’l (unwell, or Shankaira whose gi'eat 
spiiil m the t(‘w v(Mrs oi its morl.il lih‘ swept triumphant 
through iiulia aial i (^eonstituted the whole o'ligious liie 
of her people's, lUieiaha' a-> a p^'isouahtv to [mlht*i ? \V!iv 
are Chan<ikva and ( handiagupla ulio laid iiow\n the form 
of eiiqm e^biiilding m India ar.d whose gieat achnini'.tra- 
liv(' systean sur\i\ed with chang(‘s ofteai fo. <lu‘ worse 
down to imHlein times, iessei men than tiie rulers and 
statesmen of Fino[v-jan lnstor\ India m.i\ not present 
any recanded iiunnent ot Iht iiu* so ( lo^vd>*(] as tlie few 
Years ol Athens lo wlneh Mr, \ic)ier makes aj)pi*al ; she 
may have no paralKd to the swaim of inlei esimg hiit often 
disturbing, questionable or evi a daik and o voitmg liguo's 
which iiluuiinat(j and si. dm the sl(jiy ol the ilahan cities 
during the Renaissance, aIflH''igli sin* ha> had toc^ h>a 
crowded moments thionged Iv' ligure^ ot a dilituenl knul. 
Hut she has had many rulers, datesint n and encouragt is 
of art as great m tiu*iio)\vn wa\ as Pericles or Lore.nzo tli 
Medici; the peusonahties of her famed poets emerge more 
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dimly throujjh the mist of time, but with indications 
which point to a lofty spirit ora humanity as ^reat as that 
of Aeschylus or Euripides or a life-.'*tory as human and 
interesting as that of the famous Italian poets. And if, 
comparing this one couidry with all Europe as Mr. Archer 
insists,-— mainly on the ground that Indians themselves 
make the comparison when they speak of the size of the 
country, its many races and tlie dilhcully ^o long experi- 
enced in organising Indian unity, — it may be that in the 
field of political and military action Europe has a long 
lead, but what of the nnparallelled profusion of great 
spiritual personalities in which India is preeminent ? 
Again Mr Archer speaks with arrogant depi eciation of the 
significant figures born of the creative Indi.m mind whicdi 
people its literature and its drama. Here too it is diffi- 
cult to follow him or to accept his measiin^ ot values. To 
an oriental mind at least Rama and Ravana aie as vivid 
and great and real characters as the personalities of Homer 
and Shakespeare, Sita and Dranpadi ceitaihly not less 
living than Htden or (deopatra, Damayanti and Sliakimtala 
and other feminine types not les sweet, gracious and alive 
than Alcestis or Desclemona. 1 am not here affirming any 
superiority, but the bottomless inequality and infeiiority 
which this ciitic affirms exists, not in triilh, but only in 
his imagination or his way f)f seeing. 

That pKuhaps is the one thing of significance, the one 
thing wliich is really worth noting, the difference of men- 
tality which is at the bottom of these comparisons. 'There 
is not any inferiority of life or force or active and reactive 
will but, as far as the sameness of human nature allovv*^, a 
difference of type, character, personality, let us say, an 
empliasis in different and almost opposite directions. Will- 
power and personality have not been wanting in India, but 
the direction preferably given to them and the type most 
admired are of a different kind. The average European 
jnind is prone to value or at least to be more> interested 
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in the egoistic or self-asserting will wiiicli insists upon 
itself with a strong or a bold, an aggressive, sonietiines .i 
fierce insistence ; the Indian mind not only prizes more 
from the ethical standpoint, — that is found everywhere, 
— but IS more vividly interested in the calm, self-control- 
ling or even the sell-effacing personality ; for the eflace- 
nient of egoism seems to it to be not an elfacement, but 
an enhancement of value and power of the true person and 
its- greatness. Mi'. Archer finds Asoca pale and leaturcless; 
to an Indian mind he is supremely vivid and attractive. 
Why IS As(;ca to be called pale in comparison with Char- 
lemagne or, let us say, with Constantine? Is it because 
he only mentions his sanguinary conquest of Kalinga in 
order to speak ol his lemorse and tlie turning of his spirit, 
a sentiment which Charlemagne massacring the Saxons 
in order to make good Christians of them could not in the 
least have understood, nor any more perhaps the Pope 
who anointed him ? Constantine gave the victory to the 
Christian religion, but there is nothing Christian in his 
personality ; Asoca not only enthroned Buddhism, l)ut 
strove though not with a perfect success to follow the 
path laid down by Buddha. And the Indian mind would 
account him not only a nobler will, but a greater and 
more attracting personality than Constantine or Charle- 
magne. It is interested in Chanakya, but much more in- 
terested in Chaitanya. 

And in literature also just as in actual life it has 
the same turn. This European mind Hnds Kama and Sita 
uninteresting and unreal, because they are too virtuous, 
loo ideal, too white in colour ; but to tiie Indian mind even 
apart from all religious sentiment they are ligures of an 
absorbing reality which appeal to the inmost fibres of our 
being, A European scholar criticising the Mahabharata 
finds the strong and violent Bhima the only real character 
in that great poem ; the Indian mind on the contrary 
finds greater character and a more moving interest in tho^ 



calm and collected heroism of Arjuna, in the line ethical 
temperament of Yuclhistliii a, in the divine charioteer of 
Kurukshetra who works not for his own iiand but for (he 
founding of the kingdom of right and justice, 'fliose ve- 
hement or selt-asserling cliaracters or thohe diiven l\y the 
.storm of tlicir passions whuli make the chiei interest oi 
European epic and diaiua, would eitlicr be relegated bv 
it to the second pLia or else, if set in large pt oportiou'^, 
so brought in in order to bung mto rebel the greatness 
of the liigher type of peisonahty, as Ravana contrasts 
with and sets off ]>Jama. d'lie admimtion ol the one kind 
ol meiit.ility in the aesthetics of Iilc goes tht‘ cidimied, 
that of the other to the luminous personality. Oi , to put 
it in the form of llie distinciu)n made b\ the Indian mind 
itself, (lie interesl o(*tlie one cenlies inoie in the rajasic, 
that of the other in the satlwic will and character. 

Whether this difference imposes an inlenoi ily on the 
aesthetics of Indian life and creation, each must judge 
for himself, but surely Die Indian is tlu: mure cvoiverl and 
spiritual conception. The Indian mind believes tlhit the 
will and personality are not diminished but heightened 
by moving from the rajasic or mure coloured egoistic to 
the satlwic and more liuninous level of our being. Arc 
not after all calm, sell-mastery, a high balance signs of 
a greater and more real force of character lliaii mere self- 
assertion of strength of will or the furious driving of the 
passions ? Their possession does not mean that one must 
act with an inferior or less puissant, but only willi a more 
right, collected and balanced wilk And it is a mistake to 
think that asceticism itself rightly understood and practi- 
sed implies an effacement of will; it brings much ratliei its 
greater concentration. That is the Indian view and ex- 
perience and the meaning of the old legends in the epics 
— to which Mr. Archer, misunderstanding the idea behind 
them, violently objects, — altnbutiug so enormous a force, 
even when it was misused, to the power gamed by ascetic 
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self-mastery, Taptis\ x The Indian iniiid 1'k1u;vcc1 and still 
believes that soul power is a {greater Ihinj^, works lioiri a 
mightier centre of will and has greater resnlU than a mure 
outwardly and materially .jctive will-toree. Ikit ii will be 
said that India has valued most the iiiijxasonal <ind that 
must obviously discourage personality. But tins ha), — 
except for the negative id<*al ol losing ones(dl in the trance 
or the silence of the liternal, which is not the line essence 
of the mallei, — involves a misconception, llewever [>aia- 
doMcal M may sound, (uic liiids acuially that the <iccep- 
tanee oi the eternal and impeisonal ];eliiiul one's being 
and action and theadempl al unity will) it is pieci^ely the 
thing dial cairies the peisoii to his Lugt^l greatness and 
power. Kor this impel sonality is imt a inillilN, but an 
oceanic totality ol tlie being, 'rhepeiieci num, the Siddha 
or the Biiddlia, becomes imiveisal, cinbiaees .dl being in 
sympathy and oneness, liiuls liim^elf m otluis as in Ihun 
self and by so doing diaus into himself at lla* same lime 
bomelhing of the mliuite puwei ol a univeis<il cr.eigy. That 
is the positive ideal oi Indian culture. And when this hos- 
tile critic finds himself forced to do homage to the suiierio- 
nty ol certain personalities who ii.ive spuing liou'i tins 
*‘ime-spuii arisluciatic'' culture, he is leally paying a tu- 
bule to some results of tins prelerence ol the sallwic to 
the rajasic, the univeisal to the hunted and egoistic man. 
Not to be as the common man, that is to s<iy, as the cruele 
natiual or hali-baked human being, was indeed the sense 
of this ancient endeavour and m that sense il may be called 
an aristocratic culture. But it was lud a vulgar outward 
but a spiritual nobility which was (he ami ot its seli-disci- 
plinc. Indian life, personality, art, literature must be judg- 
ed in this light and appreciated or depreciated after being 
seen in the real sense and willi the right understanding of 
Indian culture. 
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IV 

THE VICTORY OF THE DIVINE 

THK I'KIIFIOCT KNOWLEDfiK 


1 The veils that hide the light shall be rent asiind- 

2 er. — The soul when it has arrived at unity, acquires 
a snpernatnral knowledge. 

3 All Nature will be transfigured to them and the 
book of knowledge lie open. They will not need to 
have recourse to books in order to know ; their own 
thought will have become their book and will contain 

4 an infinite knowledge. — When the spark of truth is 
discovered in'the spirit, all is taught to it that it needs, 

5 — The virtue of a man who has attained to the height 
of perfection, extends even to a foreknowledge of the 
future. 

6 When the mind is one with the deeper spirit and 
wholly in touch with knowledge, its universality em- 
braces all things. 

7 When the mind is one with the deeper spirit, there 
results the absolute knowledge of the self. 

8 That man who is without darkness, exempt from 


1) Baha-ullah.— ’2) Lao-Tse.— 3) Vivckanandii.— 4) Ruysbro- 
eck.— 6) Confucius.— W Patanjali.— 7) id.— 8) Sutra iu 40 articles. 
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evil, absolutely pure, although of all things which are 
in the world of the ten regions since unbeginning 
time till today, he knows none, has seen none, has 
heard of none, has not in a word any knowledge of 
them however small, yet has he tlie high knowledge 
of omniscience. It is in speaking of him th.it one can 
use the word enlightenment. 

9 The man who has plunged deep into a pure know- 
ledge of the profound secrets of the spirit, is neither 
a terrestrial nor a celestial being. He is the most high 
spirit robed in the perishable body, the sublime and 

10 very Divinity. — His faculties are so ample, so vast, 
so profound that it is as if an immense source from 
which everything issues m its time. They are as vast 
and extended as the heavens; the hidden source from 

11 which they issue is deep as Hie abyss. — And then lost 
in the Eternal, he is luminous, he is without body 
and matter, he is pure, he is delivered fiom all siitle- 
ringand stain, he knows, he foresees, he mast(‘is every- 
thing, and beings appear to him what they were from 

eternitv, constantly like unto themselves. 

* * 

12 ■ The seeker will discover himself witli new eyes, a 
new understanding, a new heart and a new soul, and 
with tlieni he shall see the evident signs of the world 
and the obscure secrets of the soul, and he will under- 
stand that in the least object there is found a door by 
which one enters into the domain of self-evidence, 
certitude and conviction. 

13 Each moment, each hour will bring him the vision 
of a new mystery, because his heart is delaclied from 
this as from the other world; an invisible aid guides 

14 ail his steps and tires his ardour.— In each thing 

9) Pico de la Mirau<lola.— 10) Tsu-lse.— 11) rpauishad.— 

12) BaUa-ullnh.— l.H) id.— 14) id. 
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lie will see the mystery of the tninsli^iiration and 

15 the divine apparition. — At each instant he sees a 
W('tnd(‘rfnl world and a new creation. 

16 When his inmci ^liall he ontianchised from luiman 
(hiii'^s, then shall la* enie*rinto the city of marvellous 
wisdom whicii eve-i renews itself and jjrows in beauty 

17 from a^ije in agv*.— -Me "diall contemplate under the 

18 veil millions of seciads as radiant as the sum — He will 
see with the divine eyes tii(» mvsleries of the el-‘rnal 
art. 

10 Snini" men only havt* the happiness to raise them- 
selves to that p(MTeption of the lOivine which exists 
onlv in (l-jd and in the human mind. 

20 Thou wlio by the force of tliy heroism hast leacli- 
(*d llie indimit(al exercise of a divine intelligence, tliou 
liast \\isclnin lor the lorce of Ihv means and ^entlr‘- 

21 m-ss tor the force of iliy pure action. — Reflect atten- 
tively 'vith all ihy kmiwled^^e on the divine manifes- 
talieai in ail thmO" <>t a ^loilrnis iinitv ; piirifv lliv 
uiulerstandiiiL, fioin the s<'nlenccs of men that thou 
mayst liear the sacred and divine ii,u'moni(‘S wtiicli 
comr iioin aii ciu'clions ; sanctify thy lieart from 
all die sup<*rsiiijt)ns oi the pa^t that llioii mavst un- 
dt'i’sMnd the simple, direct and marvellous Kovtda- 
tion. 

22 And br nne tliee she shall op^*n wide the portals 
oi her secret chambers and under iliy eyes she shall 
lay bare the treasures hidden in the deeps of her 
b('S(um Ibit slie sliows not her treasures save to the 
eye of the spirit, the eye whicli is never closed, the 
eye which is met by no veil in any of the kingdoms 
oi her empir(‘. 

1 r>) icl.-- 1 T) ) kl.—l 7) Upauiahad.—l 8) Balia-ullah. — 1 9) Hemes. 

20) Lalitiv Vistnrn —21 ) Baha-iillali — 22) Hook of Ooklen Precepts. 
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23 It is then that she shall show to thee the means 
and the way, the first and the second and the third 
even to the seventh door. Last the end, beyond which 
are extended and bathed in light of the spiritual sun 
glories inexpressible and invisible to all save only to 
the sours eye. ^ 

24 Thou shall hear what no ear has heard, thou shalt 
see what no eye has seen. 

25 And at last thou shalt come into that place where 
thou shall find only one sole being in place of the 

26 world aiul its mortal creatures. — That man, O belo- 
ved, who knows this imperishable Spirit, in which 
the Self is gathered with all its powers, lives and 
creatures, penetrates into all things and becomes 
omniscient. 

27 Equal in heart, equal in thought thou hast won for 

28 thyself omniscience. — Pass; thou hast the key, thou 
canst be at ease. 

29 Peace to him who has finislied this supreme jour- 
ney under the guidance of the Truth and the Light! 

30 We have known thee, O most great Light who art 
perceived only by the intelligence I We have known 
thee, O Plenitude matrix of all Nature ! We have 
known thee. O eternal Permanence ! 


23) id. — :i4) Aliniad Halif. — 2j)jd. — 20) Pra^»na UpaniHhad. — 
27) Lalita Vistara. — 2S) Rook of Ooldeii Precepta. — 20) Bahii-ullah. 
— 30) 
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The Future Poetry 


THE IDEAL SPIRIT OF POETRY 

To atfciDpt to presni/e the future tiiin or development 
of mind or life in any of its fields is alwavs a hazardous 
occupation. Life and mind are not like }>hysical Xalure 
which runs in precise mechanical j:;rooves ; lliese are more 
mobile and freer powers. The j^ods of life and still more 
the gods of mind are so incalculably st If-creative that 
even when we can distinguish the main lines on which 
the working runs or has so far run, we are still unable to 
foresee with any certainty what turn they will yet take or 
of what new thing they are in labour. It is therefore im- 
possible to predict what the poetry of the futiiie will ac- 
tually be like. We can see where we bland today, but we 
cannot tell where we shall stand a quarter of acentuiy 
hence. All that one can do is to distinguish for onestlf 
some possibilities that lie before the poelic mind of the 
race and to figure what it can achieve if it chooses to 
follow out certain great openings which the genius of 
recent and contemporary poets has made free to us, but 
what path it will actually choose to tread or what new 
heights attempt, waits still for its own yet undecided deci- 
sion. 

What would be the ideal spirit of poetry in an age 
of the increasingly intuitive mind? For the possibility of 
such an age is that on wiiich we have been dwelling. I 
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have spokcMi in tlie bej^inning of the mantra as the highest 
iiitensest revealing form of poetic thought and expiession, 
VVIial the Vedic poets meant by the manfia was an ins- 
pired and revealed seeing and visioned thinking, attended 
bv a realisation, to use the ponderous but necessary mo- 
dern word, of some inmost truth of God and self and 
man and Nature and cosmos and life and thing and 
thought and experience and deed. It was a thinking that 
came on the wings of a great soul rhythm, ilihandas. 
P’or the seeing could not be separated from the hearing; 
it was one act. Nor could the living of the truth in one- 
self which we mean by realisation, besep.iraled from either, 
for the presence of it in the soul and its possession of the 
mind must precede or accompany in the creator or human 
channel that expression of the inner sight and hearing which 
takes the shape of the luminous word. The mantra is 
born through the heart and shaped oi massed by the 
thinking mind into a chariot of that godhe.id of the Eter- 
nal of whom the truth seen is a face or .i form. And in the 
mind too of the lit outward hearer who listens to the word 
of the poet seer, these three must come together, if our 
word is a real mantra ; the sight of the inmost truth must 
accompany the hearing, the possession of the inmost 
spirit of it by the mind and its coming home to the soul 
must accompany or follow immediately upon the rhyth- 
mic message of the Word and the mind’s sight of the 
Truth. That may sound a rather mystic account of the 
matter, but substantially there could hardly be a more 
complete description of the birth and effect of the inspi- 
red and revealing word, and it might be applied, though 
usually on a more lowered .scale than was intended by 
the Vedic Rishis, to all the highest outbursts of a really 
great poetry. But poetry is the mantra only when it is the 
voice of the inmost truth and is couched in the highest 
power of the very rhythm and speech of that truth. And 
the ancient poets of the Veda and Upanishads claimed ty 
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be uttering tlie mantra because always it was this inmost 
and almost occult truth of things which they strove to see 
and hear and speak and because they believed themselves 
to be using or finding its innate soul rhythms and the 
sacrificial speech of it cast up by the divine Agni, the 
sacred Fire in the heart of man. The mantra in i)ther 
words is a direct and most heightened, an intensest and 
most divinely burdened rhythmic word which embodies 
an intuitive and revelatory inspiration and ensouls the 
mind with the sight and the presence of the very self, the 
inmost reality of things and with its truth and with the 
divine soul-forms of it, the Godheads which are born 
from the living Truth. Or, let us say, it is a supreme rhy- 
thmic language which seizes hold upon all that is finite 
and brings into each the light and voice of its own in- 
finite. 

This is a theory of poetry, a view of the rhythmic 
and creative self-expression to which we give that name, 
which is very different from any that we now hold, a sa- 
cred or hieratic ars poeiica only possible in days when man 
believed himself to be near to the gods and felt their pre- 
sence in his bosom and could think he heard some accents 
of their divine and eternal wisdom take form on the heights 
of his mind. And perhaps no thinking age has been so 
far removed from any such view of our life as the one 
through which we have recently passed and even now are 
not well out of its shadow, the age of materialism, the age 
of positive outward matter of fact and of scientific and 
utilitarian reason. And yet curiously enough — or natu- 
rally, since in the economy of Nature opposite creates 
itself out of opposite and not only like from like, — it is to 
some far-off light at least of the view' of ourselves at our 
greatest of which such ideas were a concretised expression 
that weseem to be returning. For we can mark that although 
in very different circumstances, , in broader forms, with a 
more complex mind and an enormously enlarged basis of 
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ciilliire and civilisalinn, the gain and inheritance of many 
intennedialc aj^es, it is still to something very like the effort 
which was the soul of the Vedic or at least the Vedantic 
mind that we almost appear to be on tlie point of turning 
back fn the circle of our course. Now that we have se(*n 
minutely what is the material reality of the world in which 
we live and have some knowledge of the vital reality of the 
Force from which we spring, we are at last beginning to 
seek again for the spiritual reality of that which we and all 
things are. Our minds are once more trying to envisage tlie 
self, the spirit of Man and the spirit of the universe, inlel- 
iectnalJy, no doubt, at first, but from that to tlie old efiort 
at sight, at realisaticai within ourselves and in all is not a 
very far step. And With this cffoit there nuist rise too on 
the liuman mind the conception of the godheads in whom 
tiiis Spirit, this marvellous Self and Keality which luoods 
over the world, takes shape in the liberated soul and life 
of the human being, his godheads of Truth and Freedom 
and Unity, his godheads of a greater more liiglily visioned 
Will and Power, his godheads of Love and universal De- 
light, his godheads of iinivers'al and eternal Beauty, his 
godheads of a supreme Light and Harmony and Good. 
The new ideals of the race seem already to be affected by 
some first bright shadow of these things, and even though 
it be only a tinge, a flush colouring the duller atmosphere 
of our recent mentality, there is every sign that this tinge 
will deepen and grow, in the heavens to which we look 
up if not at once in the earth of our actual life. 

But this new vision will not be as in the old limes 
something hieralically remote, mystic, inward, shielded 
from the profane, but rather a 8ig!)t which wall endeavour 
to draw these godheads again to close and familiar inti- 
macy with our earth and embody them not only in the 
heart of religion and philosophy, nor only in the higher 
flights of thought and art, but also, as far as may be, in 
common life and action of man. For in the old days 
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these thinfjs were Mysteries, wliich men left to tlie few, to 
llie initiates and by so leaving them lost sight of them in 
tlie end, but tlie endeavour of (his new mind is to reveal, 
to divulge and to bring near to our comprehension all 
mysteries, — at present indeed making them too common 
and outward in the process and depriving them of much 
of their beauty and inner light and depth, but that defect 
will pass, — and this turn towards an open realisation may 
well lead to an age in which man as a race will try to live 
in a greater 'rruth than lias as \'el governed our kind. For 
all (hat we know, we now tend to make some attempt to 
form cleaily and live. His creation too will then be moved 
by another spiiit and cast on other lines. 

And if this takes pl.ice or even if there is some strong 
mental movement towards it, poetry may recover some- 
thing of an old sacred prestige. There will no doubt still 
be plenty of poetical writing which will follow the old 
lines and minister to the old commoner aesthetic motives, 
and it is as well that it should be so, for the business of 
poetry is to express the soul of man to himself and to 
embody in the word whatever power of beauty he sees ; 
but also there may now emerge too and take the first 
place souls no longer niggardly of the highest Hame, the 
poet-seer and seer-creator, the poet who is also a Kishi, 
inasler singers of Truth, hierophants and magicians of a 
diviner and more universal beauty. There has no doubt 
always been something of that in the greatest masters of 
poetry in the great ages, but to fulfil such a role has not 
often been the one fountain idea of their function ; the 
mind of the age has made other demands on them, need- 
ed at that time, aird the highest things in this direction 
liave been rare self-exceedings and still coloured by and 
toned to the half light in which they sang. But if an age 
comes which is in common possession of a deeper and 
greater and more inspiring Truth, then its masters of the 
rhythmic word will at least sing on a higher common 
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level and may rise more often into a fuller iiitenser lij^ht 
and capture more constantly the i^reater (ones of which 
this harp of God, to use the Upanishad's description of 
man’s created beinff, is secretly capable. 

A greater era of man’s livitig seems to be in promise^ 
whatever nearer and earthier powers may be striving to 
lead him on a side path away to a less exalted ideal, and 
with that advent there must come a new great age of his 
creation different from the past epochs which he counts 
as his glories and superior to them in its vision and mo* 
tive. But first there must intervene a poetry wl.ich will 
lead him towards it from the present faint beginnings. It 
will be aided by new views in philosophy, a changed and 
extended spirit in science and new revelations in the other 
arts, in music, painting, architecture, sculpture, as well as 
high new ideals in life and new powers of a reviving but 
no longer limited or obscurantist religious mind. A glint 
of this change is already visible. And in poetry (here is 
already the commencement of such a greater leading; the 
conscious effort of Whitman, the tone of Carpenter, the 
signiticance of the jioetry of A. E, the rapid immediate 
fame of Tagore are its fiist signs. The idea of the poet 
who is also (he Kishi has made again its appeaiance. Only 
a wider spreading of ihe thought and mentality in which 
that idea can live and the growth of an accomplished art 
of poetry in which it can take body, are still needed to 
give the force of permanence to what is now only an in- 
cipient and just emerging power. Mankind satiated with 
the levels is turning its face one more towards the hei- 
ghts, and the poetic voices (hat will lead us thitJier w’ith 
song will be among the high seer voices. For the great 
poet interprets to nlan his present or reinterprets for him 
liis past, but can also point him to his future and in all 
three reveal to him the face of (he Eternal. 

An intuitive revealing poetry of the kind W'hich we 
have in view would voice a supreme Harmonv of five 
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eternal powers, Truth, Beauty, Delight, Life and the Spi- 
rit, These are indeed the five greater ideal lamps or rather 
the five suns of poetry. And towards three of them the 
higher mind of the race is in many directions turning its 
Ihoughl and desire with a new kind and force of insist- 
ence. The intellectual side of our recent progress has in 
fact been for a long time a constant arduous pursuit of 
Truth in certain of its fields ; but now the limited truth 
of yesterday can no longer satisfy or bind us. Mucli has 
been known and discovered of a kind wliich liad not been 
found or had only been glimpsed before, but the utmost 
of that much appears now very little compared with the 
infinitely more which was left aside and ignored and which 
now invites niir search. The description vvhicli the old 
Vedic poet once gave of the seeking of divine Truth, ap- 
plies vividly to the mind of our age, As it climbs from 
height to height, there becomes clear to its view all the 
much that is yet to be done." But also it is beginning to 
be seen that only in some great awakening of the self and 
spiritual being of man is that yet unlived truth to be found 
and that infinite mucli to be achieved. It is only then that 
the fullness of a greater knowledge for man living on 
earth can unfold itself and get rid of its coverings and 
again on his deeper mind and soul, in the words of an- 
other Vedic poet-seer, **New states come into birth, cover- 
ing upon covering awaken to knowledge, till in the lap of 
the Mother one wholly sees". This new-old light is now 
returning upon our minds. Men no longer so completely 
believe that the world is a machine and they only so much 
transient thinking matter, a view of existence in the midst 
of which however helpful it might be to a victorious 
concentration on physical science and social economy and 
material wclbbeing, neither religion nor philosophic wis- 
dom could renew their power in the fountains of the 
spirit nor art and poetry, which are also things of tlie soul 
like religion and wisdom, refresh themselves from their 
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native sources of strength. Now we are moving back from 
the physical obsession to the consciousness that there is a 
soul and greatcM* self within us and the universe which 
finds expression here in the life and the body. 

But the mind of today insists too and rightly insists 
on life, on humanity, on the dignity of our labour and 
action. We have no longer any ascetic quarrel with our 
mother earth, but rather would drink full of her bosom of 
beauty and power and raise her life to a more perfect 
greatness. Thought now dwells much on the idea of a 
vast creative will of life and action as the secret of exist- 
ence. That way of seeing, though it may give room for a 
greater power of art and poetry and philosophy and reli- 
gion, for it brings in real soul-values, has by its limilation 
its own dangeis. A spirit which is all life because it is 
greater than life, is rather the truth in which we shall most 
powerfully live. Aditi, the infinite Mother, cries in the 
ancient Vedic hymn to Indrathe divine Power now about 
to be born in her womb, ‘'This is the path of old discove- 
red again by which all the gods rose up into birth, even 
by that upward way shouldst thou be born in thy increa- 
se ; but go not forth by this other to turn thy mother to 
her fall," but if, refusing the upward way, the new spirit 
in process of biith replies like the god, ^‘By that way 1 
will not go forth, for it is hard to tread, let me come out 
straight on the level from thy side ; 1 have many things 
to do which have not yet been done ; with one I must 
fight and with another I must question after the Truth," 
then the new age may do great things, as the 1 ist also did 
great things, but it will miss the highest way and end like 
it in a catastrophe. There is no reason why we should so 
limit our new birth in lime; for tixe spirit and life are 
not incompatible, but rather a greatei* power of the spirit 
brings a greater power of life. Poetry and art most of 
all our powers can help to bring this truth home to the 
mind of man with an illumining and catholic force, for 
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while philosophy may lose itself in abstractions and reli- 
gion turn to an intolerant otherworldliness and ascetism, 
poetry and art are lx>rn mediators between the immaterial 
and the concrete, the spirit and life. This mediation be- 
tween the truth of the spirit and the truth of life will bo 
one of the chief functions of the poetiy of the fiitiiie. 

The two other sister lamps of God, colour suns of 
the Ideal, which oiir age has most dimmed and of whose 
reviving light it is most sadly in need, but still too strenu- 
ously outward and utilitarian to feel sufficiently their ab- 
sence, Beauty and Delight, are also things spiritual and they 
bring out the very heart of sweetness and colour and flame 
of the otht'r three. Truth and Life have not their perfec- 
tion until they are suffused and filled with the completing 
power of delight and the fine powei of beauty and become 
one at their heights with this perfecting hue and this se- 
cret essence of themselves; the spirit has no full revelation 
without these two satisfying presences. For the ancient 
Indian idea is absolutely true that delight, Ananda, is the 
inmost expressive and creative nature of the free self be- 
cause it is the very essence of the original being of the 
Spirit, But beauty and delight are also the very soul and 
origin of art and poetry. It is the significance and spiritual 
function of art and ptietry to liberate man into pure de- 
light and to bring beauty into his life. Only there are gra- 
des and heights here as in everything else and the highest 
kinds of delight and beauty are those which are one with 
the highest Truth, the perfection of life and the purest and 
fullest joy of the self-revealing Spirit. Therefore will poet- 
ry most find itself ;uid enter most completely into its heri- 
tage when it arrives at the richest harmony of these five 
things in their most splendid and ample sweetness and 
light and power; but that can only wholly lie when it 
sings from the highest skies of vision and ranges ihrougii 
the widest widths of our being. 

These powers can indeed be possessed in every scale, 
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because on whatever ^i^rade of oiir ascent vve stand, (he 
Spirit, tiie divine Self of man is always there, can break out 
into a stroni; flame of manifestation carrying in it all its 
godheads in whatever form, and poetry and art are among 
the means by which it thus delivers itself into expression. 
Therefore the essence of poetry is eternally the same and 
its essential power and the magnitude of the genius ex- 
pended may be the same whatever the frame of the siglit, 
whether it be Homer chanting of the heroes in god-moved 
battle before Troy and of Odysseus wandering among the 
wonders of remote and magic isles with his heart always 
turned to his lost and far-off human hearth, Shakespeare 
riding in his surge of the manifold colour and music and 
passion of life, or Dante enant mid his terrible or beati- 
fic visions of Hell and Purgatory and Paradise, or Yalmiki 
singing of tlie ideal man embodying God and egoistic 
giant Rakshasa embodying only fierce self-will approach- 
ing each other from their different centres of life and in 
their different law of being for the struggle desired by tlie 
gods, or some mystic \’'aniadeva or Viswamitra voicing in 
strange vivid now forgotten symbols the action of the gods 
and the glories of the Truth, the battle and the journey to 
the Light, the double riches and the sacrificial climbing 
of the soul to Immortalily. Fur whether it be the inspired 
imagination fixed on earth or the soul of life or the ins- 
pired reason or the high inluiiive spiritual vision which 
gives the form, the genius of the great poet will seize on 
some truth of being, some breath of life, some power of 
the spirit and bring it out with a certain supreme force 
fur his and our delight and joy in its beauty. But never- 
theless the poetry which can keep the aiiiplilude of its 
breadth and nearness of its touch and 3^et see all things 
from a higher height will, the rest being equal, give more 
and will more fully satisfy the whole of what we are and 
therefore the whole of what we demand from this most 
complete of all the arts and most subtle of all our means 
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of aesthetic self-expression. 

The poetry of the future, if it fulfils in ^implitude the 
promise now only there in rich hint, will kindle these five 
lamps of our beln<(, but raise them up more on hij»h and 
lil^ht with them a broader country, many countries indeed 
now hidden from our view, will make them not any long- 
er lamps in some limited temple of beauty, but suns in 
the heavens of our highest mind and illuminative of our 
widest as well as our inmost life. It will be a poetry of a 
new largest vision of himself and Nature and God and all 
things which is offering itself to man and of its possible 
realisation in a nobler and more divine manhood ; and it 
will not sing of them only with the power of the imagi- 
native intelligence, the exalted and ecstatic sense or the 
moved joy and passitjn of life, but will rise to look at 
them from an intenser light and embody them in a more 
revealing lorce of the word. It will be first and most a 
poetry of the intuitive reason, the intuitive senses, the in- 
tuitive delight-soul in us, getting from this enhanced 
source of inspiration a more sovereign poetic cnlhusiasni 
and ecstasy, and then, it may even be, rise towards a still 
greater power of revelation nearer to the direct vision and 
word of the Overmind from which all creative inspiration 
comes. 

A poetry of this kind need not be at all something 
high and remote or beautifully and delicately intangible, or 
not that alone, but will make too the highest things near, 
close and visible, will sing greatly and beautifully of all 
that has been sung, all that we are from outward body to 
very God and Self, of the finite and the infinite, the tran- 
sient and the Eternal, but with a new reconciling and 
fusing vision that will make them other to us than they 
have been even when yet the same. If it wings to the 
heights, it will not leave earth unseen below it, but also 
will not confine itself to earth, but find too other realities 
j}nd their powers on man and take ail the planes of e^is- 
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lence for its empire. It will take up and transform Hit* 
secrets of the older priels and find new undiscovered sc- 
crels, transfigure the old rhythms by the insistence of Hie 
voice of its deeper subtler spirit and create new charac- 
teristic harmonies, reveal other greater powers and spirits 
of language, proceeding from the past and present yet will 
not be limited by them or their rule and forms and canon, 
but compass its own altered perfected art of poetry. This 
at least is its possible ideal endeavour, and then the at- 
tempt itself would be a rejuvenating eli.xir and pul the poe- 
tic spirit once more in the shining front of (he powers and 
guides of the ever-progressing soul wf humanity. There 
it will lead in the join ney like the Vedic Agni, the fiery giver 
of the word, yttva kiii ilt, priyo nlilltir aiiutrfvo tiKiiKlniJili- 
ro, ril{iclii(l ritdva, the Youth, the Seer, the belovcil aiul 
immortal Guest with his honeyed tongue of ecstasy, Hh; 
Truth-conscious, the I'ruth-finder, born as a flame from 
earth and yet the heavenly messenger of the Immoilals. 



Karma and Justice 


VVliat are tlie lines of Karma ? VVIiat is the intrinsic 
cliaracler and active law of this ener^’ of tlie soul and its 
will and devek)pment of consequence ? To ask that ques* 
tion is to ask w'hat is the form taken here by the dynamic 
meaninj' of our existence and what the curves of gui- 
dance of its evolving self-creation and action. And such 
a question ought not to be answered in a narrow spirit or 
under the obsession of some single idea which does not 
take into account the manysidedness and rich complexity 
of this subtle world of Nature, The law of Karma can be 
no rigid and mechanical canon or rough practical rule 
of thumb, but rather its guiding principle should be as 
supple a harmonist as the Spirit itself whose will of self- 
knowledge it embodies and should adapt itself to the need 
of self-development of the variable individual souls who 
are feeling their way along its lines towards the right bal- 
ance, synthesis, harmonics of their action. The karmic 
idea cannot be — for spirit and not mind is its cause — a 
cosmic reflection of our limited average human intelli- 
gence, but rather the law of a greater spiritual wisdom, a 
means which behind all its dumb occult appearances em- 
bodies an understanding lead and a subtle management 
towards our total perfection. 
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The ordinary current conception of law of Karma is 
dominantly ethical, but ethical in no very exalted kind. Its 
idea of karma is a mechanical and materialistic ethics, a 
crudely exact legal judgment and administration of reward 
and punishment, an external sanction to virtue and prohi* 
bition of sin, a code, a balance. The idea is that there 
must be a justice governing the award of happiness and 
misery on the earth, a humanly intelligible equity and that 
tlie law of Karma represents it atul gives us its formula. 
I have done so much good, piinyti. It is my capital, my 
accumulation and balance. I must have it paid it out to 
me in so much coin of pro.sperity, the legal currency of 
this sovereign and divine Themis, or why on earth should 
I at all do good? I have done so much evil. That too 
must come back to me in so much exact and accurate 
punishment and misfortune. There must be so much out- 
ward suffering or an inward suffering caused by outward 
event and pressure; for if there were not this physically 
sensible, visible, inevitable result, where would be any 
avenging justice and where could we (ind any deterrent 
sanction in Nature against evil ? And this award is that of 
an exact judge, a precise administrator, a scrupulous mer- 
chant of good for good and evil for evil who has learned 
nothing and will never learn anything of the Christian or 
Buddhistic ideal rule, has no bowels of mercy or compas- 
sion, no forgiveness for sin, but holds austeiely to an 
eternal Mosaic law, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, a full, 
slow or swift, but always calm and precisely merciless lex 
talioiiis. 

This commercial and mathematical accountant is 
sometimes supposed to act with a startling precision. A 
curious story was published the other day, figuring as a 
fact of contemporary occurrei’ce, of a rich man who had 
violently deprived another of his substance. The victim is 
born as the son of the oppressor and in the delirium of 
a fatal illness reveals that he has obliged his old tyrant and 
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present father to spend on him and so lose the monetary 
equivalent of the property robbed minus a certain sum, 
but that stun must be paid now, otherwise — The debt is 
absolved and as the last pice is expended, the reborn soul 
departs, for its sole object in taking birth is satisfied, ac- 
counts squared and the spirit of Karma content. That is 
the mechanical idea of Karma at its acme of satisfied 
precision. At the same lime the popular mind in its attempt 
to combine the idea of a life beyond with the notion of 
rebirth, supposes a double prize for virtue and a double 
penalty for transgression. I am rewarded for my good 
deeds ii] heaven after death until tlie dynamic value of my 
virtue is exhausted and I am then reborn and rewarded 
again materially on earth. I am punished in hell to the 
equivalence of my sins and again punislied for them in 
another life in the body. This looks a little superfluous 
and a rather redundant justice, and, even, the precise ac- 
COunt<mt becomes very like an unconscionable hundred per 
cent usurer. Perhaps it may be said that beyond earth it is 
the soul that suffers — for purification, and here the physi- 
cal being — as a concession to the forces of life and the 
symmetry of tilings : but still it is tlie soul that thus pays 
double in its subtle experience and in its physical incar- 
nation. 

Tlie strands of our nature which mix in this natural 
but hardly philosophic conception, have to be disentang- 
led before we can disengage the right value of these ideas. 
Tlieir first motive seems to be ethical, for justice is an 
ethical notion ; but true ethics is dharma, the right fulfil- 
ment and working of the higher nature, and right action 
should have right motive, should be its own justification 
' and not go limping on the crutches of greed and fear. 
Right done for its own sake is truly ethical and ennobles 
the growing spirit ; right done in the lust for a material 
reward or from fear of the avenging stripes of the execu- 
tioner or sentence of the judge, may be eminently pracii- 
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tical and useful for the moment, but it is not in the least 
degree ethical, but is rather a lowering of the soul of man; 
or at least the principle is a concession to his baser ani- 
mal and unspiritual nature. But in natural man, born be- 
fore the higher dharma and more potent and normal as a 
motive to action, come two other very insistent things, 
kdina, artha, desire and pleasure of enjoyment with its 
corresponding fear of suffering, and interest of possession, 
acquisition, success with its complementary pain of lack- 
ing and frustration, and this is what governs most pro- 
minently the normal barbaric or still half barbaric natural 
man. He needs to some not small extent if he is to con- 
form his close pursuit of desire and interest to the ethical 
stanclat d, a strict association or identity of result of virtue 
with some getting of liis interest and pleasure and result 
of sin with some loss of materially or vitally desirable 
things and the infliction of mental, vital or physical pain. 
Human law proceeds on this principle by meeting the 
grosser more obvious offences with punishment and aven- 
ging pain or loss and on the other hand assuring the in- 
dividual in some degree of the secure having of his legi- 
timate pleasure and interest if he observes the legal rule. 
The cosmic law is expected by the popular theory of 
Karma to deal with man on his own principle and do 
this very thing with a much sterner and more unescap- 
able firmness of application and automatic necessity of 
consequence. 

The cosmic Being must be then, if this view is to 
hold, a sort of enlarged divine Human or, we might say, 
a superior anthropoid Divine, or else the cosmic Law a 
perfection and magnitude of human methods and stand- 
ards, which deals with man as lie is accustomed to deal 
with his neighbour, — only not with a rough partial hu- 
man efficacy, but either a sure omniscience or an unfail- 
ing automatism. Whatever truth there may be behind that 
notion, this is not likely to be an adequate account of the 
8 
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matter. In actual life, if we put aside the rebirth theory, 
there are traces of this method, but it does not work out 
with any observable consistency, — not even if we accept 
an unsatisfactory and hardly just vicarious punishment 
as part of the scheme. What surety have we, then, of its bet- 
ter or its faultless working out in rebirth except for some 
similar partial signs and indications and, to fill in the 
blanks, our general sense of the fitness of things ? And 
again where does the true nature of ethics come in in 
this scheme ? That more elevated action, it would almost 
seem, is an ideal movement of less use' for the practical 
governance of life than as one part of a preparation for a 
fourth and last need of man, his need of spiritual salva- 
tion, and salvation winds up finally our karma and cast*; 
away the economy along with the very thought and will 
of life. Desire is the law of life and action and therefore 
of Karma. To do things above the material level for their 
own sake and their pure right or pure delight is to head 
straight towards the distances of heaven or the silence of 
the Ineffable. But this is a view of the meaning of exis- 
tence against which it is time for the higher seeing mind 
and being of man to protest and to ask whether the ways 
of the Spirit in the world may not be capable of a greater, 
nobler and wiser significance. 

Blit still, since the mind ol man is part of the uni- 
versal mind and reflects something of it in a however bio- 
ken or as yet impel feet and crookedly seeing fashion, there 
may well be something of a real tiiith beliind this view, 
though it is not likely to be the whole or llie well under- 
stood truth. There are some certain or probable laws of 
the universal working which are relevant to it and must enter 
into the account. First, it is sure that Nature has laws of 
which the obseivance leads to or helps well-being and of 
which the violation imposes suffering; but all of them 
cannot be given a moral significance. Then there is the 
certaintv that there must be a moral law of cause and consc- 
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queiice in the total web of her weaving and this wc would 
perhaps currently put into the formula that good produces 
good and evil evil, which is a proposition of undoubted 
truth, though also we see in this complicated world that 
evil comes out of what we hold to be good, and again out 
of evil disengages itself something that yet turns to good. 
Perhaps our system of values is too rigidly precise or too 
narrowly relative; there are subtle things in the totality, 
minglings, inlerrelalions, cross-currents, suppressed or hid- 
den sigmcances which we do not lake into account. The 
formula is line, but is not the whole truth, at least as now 
iinderslood in its first superficial significance. 

And at any rate in the ordinary notion of Karma we 
are combining two different notions of good, 1 can well 
understand that moral good does or ought to produce 
and increase moral good and moral evil to farther and to 
create moral evil. It does so in myself. The habit of love 
confirms and enhances my power of love; it purifies my 
being and opens it to the universal good. The habit of 
hatred on the contrary corrupts my being, fills it with poi* 
son, with bad and morbid toxic matter, and opens it to 
the general power of evil. My love ought also by a pro- 
longation or a return to produce love in others and my 
hatred to give rise to hatred; that happens to a certain, a 
great extent, but it need not be and is not an invariable 
or rigorous consequence; still we may well see and believe 
that love does throw out widening ripples and helps to 
elevate the world while hatred has the opposite conse- 
quence. But what is the necessary connection between 
this good and evil on the one hand and on the other plea- 
sure and pain ? Must the ethical power always turn per- 
fectly into some term of kindred hedonistic result ? Not 
entirely; for love is a joy in itself, but also love suffers ; 
hatred is a troubled and self-afflicting thing, but has too its 
own perverse delight of itself and its gratifications; but in 
the end we may say that love, because it is born of the^ 
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universal Delight, triumphs in its own nature and iiat- 
red because it is its denial or perversion, leads to a greater 
sura of misery to myself as to others. And of all true moral 
good and real evil this may be said that the one tends to- 
wards some supreme Right, the ritam of the Vedic Rishis, 
the highest law of a highest Truth of our being and that 
Truth is the door of the spirit's Ananda, its beatific nature, 
the other is a missing or perversion of the Right and the 
Truth and exposes us to its opposite, to false delight or 
suffering. And even in the perplexed steps of life some 
reflection of this identity must emerge. 

This correspondence is, still, more essentially true in 
the inner field, in the spiritual, mental and emotional 
result and reaction of the good or the evil or of the effects 
of its outgoing action. But where is the firm link of cor- 
respondence between the ethical and the more vital and 
physical hedonistic powers of life ? How does my ethical 
good turn into smiling fortune, crowned prosperity, sleek 
material good and happiness to myself and my ethical 
evil into frowning misfortune, rugged adversity, sordid 
material ill and suffering, — for that is what the desire 
soul of man and the intelligence governed by it seem to 
demand, — and how is the account squared or the trans- 
mutation made between these two very different energies 
of the affirmation and denial of good ? We can see this 
much that the good or the evil in me translates itself into 
a good or an evil action which among other things brings 
about much mental and material happiness and suffering to 
others, and to this outgoing power and effect there ought 
to be an equal reaction of incoming power and effect, 
though it does not seem to work itself out immediately or 
with any discoverable exactness of correspondence. There 
dots still appear to be a principle of rebound in Nature ; 
our action has in some degree the motion of recoil of the 
boomerang and cycles back towards the will that has cast 
it oti the world. The stone we hurl rashly against the 
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universal Life is cast back at us and may ci ii>h, maim or 
injure our own menial and physical beiii}'. But this me- 
chanical rebound is not the whole principle of Karma. 
Nor is Karma wholly a mixed ethical-hedonistic order in 
its total significance, for there are involved other poweis 
of our consciousness and Ijeing. Nor is it again a pure me- 
chanism which we set going by our will and have then 
helplessly to accept the result ; for the will which produ- 
ced the effect, can also intervene to modify it. And above 
all the initiating and receiving consciousness can change 
the values and utilities of the reactions and make another 
thing of life than this automatic mechanism of fateful re- 
turn or retribution to the half-blind embodied actor in a 
mute necessity of rigorous law of Nature. 

The relation of our consciousness and will to Karma 
is the thing upon which all the subtler lines of action 
and consequence must depend; thatconnexus must be the 
hinge of the whole significance. The dependence of the 
pursuit of ethical values on a sanction by the inferirtr hedo- 
nistic values, material, vital and lower mental pleasure, 
pain and Suffeiing, appeals strongly to our normal cons- 
ciousness and will; but it ceases to have moie than a sub- 
ordinate force and finally loses all force as we grow to- 
wards greater heights of our being. That dependence can- 
not then be the whole or the final power or guiding norm 
of Karma. The relation of will to action and consequence 
must be cast on more subtle and liberal lines. The univer- 
sal Spirit in the law of Karma must deal with man in the 
lower scale of values only as a part of the transaction and 
as a concession to man’s own present motives. Man him- 
self puts these values, makes that demand for pleasure and 
prosperity and dreads their opposites, desires heaven more 
than he loves virtue, fears hell more than he abhors sin, 
and while he does so, the world-dispensation wears to 
him that meaning and colour. But the spirit of existence 
is ngt merely a legislator and judge concerned to maintain 
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a standard of legal justice, to dole out deterrents and sanc- 
tions, rewards and penalties, ferocious pains of hell, indul- 
gent joys of paradise. He is the Divine in the world, the 
Master of a spiritual evolution and the growing godhead 
in humanity. That godhead grows however slowly beyond 
the dependence on the sanctions of pleasure and pain. 
Pain and pleasure govern our primary being and in that 
primary scale pain is Nature’s advertisement of things we 
should avoid, pleasure her lure to things she would tempt . 
us to pursue. These devices are first empirical tests for 
limited objects; but as I grow, 1 pass beyond their narrow- 
er uses. 1 have continually to disregard Nature’s original 
warnings and lures in order to get to a higher nature. I 
have to develop a nobler spiritual law of Karma. 

This will be evident if we consider our own greater 
motives of action. Tlie pursuit of Truth may entail on me 
penalties and sufferings; the service of my country or the 
world may demand from me loss of my outward happiness 
and good fortune or the destruction of my body ; the in- 
crease of my strength of will and greatness of spirit may 
be only possible by the ardours of suffering and the firm 
renunciation of joys and pleasures. 1 must still follow 
after Truth, 1 must do the service to my race my soul de- 
mands from me ; 1 must increase my strength and inner 
greatness and must not ask for a quite irrelevant reward, 
shun penalty or make a bargain for the exact fruits of my 
labour. And that which is true of my action in the present 
life, must be equ.illy true of my connected action and self- 
development through many births. Happiness and sorrow, 
good fortune and ill-fortune are not my main concern 
whether in this birth or in future lives, but my perfection, 
and the higher good of mankind purchased by whatever 
sutfering and tribulation. Spinoza’s dictum that joy is a 
passage to a greater perfection and sorrow a passage to a 
lesser perfection is a much too summary epigram. Delight 
will be indeed the atmosphere of pcrfegtion and attends 
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too even the anguish of our labour towards it, but first a 
higher delight which has often tiiuch trouble for its price, 
and afterwards a highest spiritual Ananda which has no 
dependence on outward circumstances, but rather is power- 
ful to ncw-shape their meanings and transform their re- 
actions. These things may be above the first formulation 
of the world energy liere, may be influences from superior 
planes of the universal existence, but they are still a part 
of the economy of Karma here, a process of the spiritual 
evolution in the body. And they bring in a liigher soul 
nature and will and action and consequence, a higher rule 
(^f Karma. 

The law of Karma is therefore not simply an exten- 
sion of the human idea of practical justice into future 
births and a rectification there of the apparent injustice of 
life. A justice or rather a justness there must he in all the 
workings of (he world-energy ; Nature certainly seems to 
be scrupulous in her measures. But in the life of man 
there are many factors to be taken into the reckoning ; 
there are too stages, grades, degrees. And on a higher step 
of our being things do not look the same nor are quite 
the same as on a lower grade. And even in the first nor- 
ma) scale there are many factors and not only the ethical 
-hedonistic standard. If it is just that the virtuous man 
slioulcl be rewarded with success and happiness and the 
wicked man punished with downfall and pain at some 
time, in some life, on earth or in heaven or in hell, it is 
also just that the strong man should have the reward of 
his cultivated strength, the intellectual man the prize of 
his cultivated skill, the will that labours m whatever field 
the fruit of its effort and its works. But it does not work 
rightly, you say, not morally, not according to the ethical 
law ? But what is right working in this connection of 
will and action and consequence? I may be religious and 
honest, but if I am dull, weak and incompetent ? And I 
may be selfish and impious, but if ( have the swift flame 
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of intellect, the understanding brain, the skill to adapt 
means to ends, the firm ciburageous will fixed on its end? 
1 have then an imperfection which must impose its conse- 
quences, but also I have powers which must make their 
way. The truth is that there are several orders of energy 
and their separate characteristic working must be seen, 
before their relations can be rightly discovered in the 
harmonics of Nature. A complex web is what we have to 
unravel, When we have seen the parts in the whole, the 
elements and their affinities in the mass, then only can we 
know the lines of Karma. 
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Essays on the Qlta 


THE GUXAS, FAITH AND ACTION 

Tlie Gita has made a distinction between action ac- 
cording to the license of personal desire and action done 
accordinjf to the Sinistra or recognised science and art of 
life which IS the outcome of the collective living, culture, 
search for the best rnle of life of humanity as it woiks in 
the ignorance and proceeds towards knowledge. The first 
belongs to its primitive unregenerated stale and is dictated 
by its tamasic ignorance and unregulated kinetic or raja- 
sic egoism ; the second is an outcome of intellectual, 
ethical, aesthetic, social and religious culture, embodies 
an attempt at a certain right living, harmon)^, order and 
is evidently an effort, more or less advanced according to 
circumstances, of the sattwic (dement in man to overtop, 
regulate and control or guide, where it must be admit- 
ted, his rajasic and tamasic egoism. It is the means of a 
step in advance, and therefore mankind must first proceed 
tlirough it and make this Shastra his law of action ialher 
than the impulsion of his personal desires. This is a gene- 
ral rule which humanity has always recognised wherever 
if has arrived at any kind of established and developed 
society ; it has an idea of an order, a law, a rule of its 
perfecfion, something other th in the guidance of its de- 
sires or crude direction of its raw impulses. Tin’s the 



individual finds usually outside himself in some more or 
less fixed outcome of the experience and wisdom of the 
race, which he accepts, to which his mind and the leading 
parts of his being give their assent or sanction and which 
he tries to make his own by living it in Iiis mind, will and 
action. And lliis assent of the being, its conscious accep- 
tance and will to lielieve and realise, may be called by the 
name whicii the Gita gives to it, his faith, (raddho. liie 
religion, the pliilosopliy, the ethical law, the social idea, 
the riiltiiral idea in which I put my faith, gives me a law 
for my being, an idea oi relative right or an idea of rela- 
tive or absolute perfection and in proportion as 1 have a 
sincerity and completeness of faith in it and an intensity 
of will to live according to that faith, I become what it 
proposes to me, shape myself into an image of that right 
or an exemplar of that perfection. 

But we see also that there is a freer tendency in 
man other than the leading of his desires and other than 
his will to accept the Law, the fixed idea and s.ife govern- 
ing rule of the Shastra. The individual frequently enough, 
the community at any moment of its life is seen to turn 
away from the Shastra, becomes impatient of it, loses that 
form of its will and faith and goes in search of another law 
which it is now more disposed to accept as the right rule 
of living and as a more vital or higher truth of existence. 
This may happen when the established Shastra ceases to 
be a living thing and becomes a mass of customs and 
conventions. Or it may come because it is found that the 
Shastra is imperfect or no longer useful for the progress 
demanded j a new truth and law of living then become 
imperative. If that does not exist, it has to be discovered 
by the effort of tlie race or by some great and illumined 
individual mind who embodies the desire and seeking of 
the race. The Vedic law becomes a convention and a Bud- 
dha appears with his new rule of the eightfold path and 
the goal of Nirvana ; and it may be remarked that he 
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propounds it not as a personal invention, but as tiie true 
rule of Aryan living constantly rediscovered by the Bud- 
dha, the enlightened mind. But this practically means 
that there is an ideal, an eternal Dharim which relijiion. 
philosophy, ethics and all other powers in man that strive 
after truth and perfection are constantly endeavouring to 
embody in new statements of the science and art of the 
innei and outer life, a new Shastra. The Mosaic law of 
leligious, ethical and social righteousness is convicted of 
narrowness and imperfection and is now besides a con- 
vention ; the law of Christ conies to replace it and claims 
at once to abrogate it and to fulfil, to abrogate the imper- 
fect form and fulfil in a deeper and broader light and 
power the spirit of the thing which it aimed at, the divine 
rule of living. And the human search does not stop there, 
but leaves tliese formulations too, goes back to some past 
truth it had rejected or breaks forward to some new truth, 
but is always in search of the same thing, the law of its 
perfection, its right living, its complete, highest and essen- 
tial self and nature. 

This movement begins with the individual, who is no 
longer satisfied with the law because he finds that it no 
longer corresponds to his idea and largest or intensest 
experience of himself and view of existence and therefore 
he can no longer bring to it the will to believe and prac** 
tise. It does not correspond to his inner existence, it is 
not to him sat, the thing that truly is, the right, the high- 
est or best or real good, the truth and law of being. The 
Shastra is something impersonal to the individual, and 
that gives it its authority over the narrow personal law of 
his members ; but at the same time it is personal to the 
collectivity and is the outcome of its experience, its cul- 
ture or its nature. It is not in all its form and spirit the 
ideal rule of fulfilment of the Self or the eternal law of the 
Master of our being, although it may contain in itself in 
small or large measure indications^ preparaUonSi illumina* 
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tions of lhat ideal rule or eternal law. And the individual 
may have gone beyond the collectivity and be ready for 
a greater truth and rule of living. The leading in him 
which departs from the Shastra may not be always a high- 
er movement ; it may take the form of a revolt of the 
egoistic or rajasic nature seeking freedom from the yoke 
of something which it feels to be cramping to its self-ful- 
filment and liberty ; but even then it is often justified by 
some narrowness or imperfection of the Shastra or by its 
having become a merely restricting or lifeless convention. 
And so far it is justified, even though it misses the right 
path, since the free action of the rajasic ego, because it 
has more in it of liberty and life, is better than the dead 
and hidebound tamasic following of a convention ; for 
the rajasic is always greater and has more possibilities in 
it than the tamasic nature. But also this leading may be 
a turn to a larger and greater ideal which will carry us 
nearer to a completer truth of our self and universal ex- 
istence and nearer therefore to that highest taw of our 
being which is one with the divine liberty. And in effect 
this movement is usually an .attempt to lay hold on some 
forgotten truth or to move on to a yet undiscovered or 
unlived truth of our being. It is not a mere licentious 
movement of the unregulated nature ; it has its spiritual 
justification ; it is a necessity of our spiritual progress. 
And even if the Shastra is still a living thing and the best 
rule for the ordinary man, the exceptional spiritually de- 
veloped man, as Indian thought has always recognised, is 
called upon to go beyond its rule. For this is a rule for 
the guidance, control and relative perfection of the normal 
imperfect man and he has to go on to a more absolute 
perfection ; this is a system of fixed dharmas and he has 
to learn to live in the liberty of the Spirit. 

But what then shall the base of an action which de- 
parts both from the guidance of desire and from the nor- 
tj^aUaw? For the rule of desire has ..an authority of Itsi 
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own, no' longeiv'afe or satisfactory to us as it is to the 
animal or might liave been to tlie primitive man, but 
still, so far as it goes, founded on a very living part of 
our nature and fortified by its strong indications ; and 
the law, 4he Shastra has behind it all the authority of long 
established rule, old successful sanctions and the past ex- 
perience of man. But this new movement is of the na- 
ture of an adventure into the unknown or partly known, 
a development and new conquest, and what then is the 
clue to be followed, the guiding light on which it can 
depend or its strong basis in our being? The answer is 
that it is man’s (raddhd, his laith, his will to believe, to 
live what he sees or thinks to be the truth of himself and 
of existence. In other words this movement is man’s 
appeal to himself or to something potent and compelling 
in himself or in universal existence for the discovery of 
his truth, his law of living, his way to fullness and per- 
fection, And everything depends on the nature of his 
faith, the thing in himself or in universal being — of w'hich 
he is a portion or manifestation— to which he directs it 
and how near he gets to his real self and the Self or true 
being of the universe. If he is tamasic, ignorant, clouded 
and has an ignorant faith, he will fall aw'ay to his lower 
being ; if he is led by false rajasic lights, he will be car- 
ried away by his self-will into bypaths, and in either case 
his only chance of salvation lies in a return of sattwa 
upon him to impose a hew enlightened order and rule 
upon his members which will liberate him from his error 
of self-will or his error of clouded ignorance. If on the 
other hand he has the sattwic nature and a sattwic faith 
and direction, he will arrive at a higher ideal rule which 
may, though it does not follow always that it will, lead 
him beyond the sattwic light to the highest divine light 
and a divine being and living. But if the sattwic light is 
so strong in him as to bring him to its own culminating 
point, then he will be able from that point tp. make his 
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gate of entrance into something at least tof that which is 
divine, transcendent and absolute. In all effort at. self- 
finding these possibilities are there ; they are the condi- 
tions of this spiritual adventure. 

Now we have to see how the Gita deals with this 
question on its own line of spiritual teaching and self- 
discjpline. For Arjnna puts immediately a suggestive 
query from which it or one aspect of it arises. When 
men, he says, sacrifice to God or the gods with faith, 
(ra({illia, but abandoning the rule of tiie Shastra, what 
is that concentrated will of devotion in them, nishili/i, 
which gives them this faith and moves them to this kind 
of action ? Is it satl.va, rajas or tamas ? to which strand 
of our nature does it belong ? The answer given is first 
that the faith in our being is of a triple kind and varies ac- 
cording to the dominating quality of our nature. The 
faith of each man takes the shape, hue, quality given to 
it by his being, his temperament, his power of existence, 
saitwdnurupd sarvasya (raddlid. And then there comes 
a remarkable line in which the Gita tells us that this 
Purusha, this soul in man, is made of (raddlid, a faith, a 
will of being, a belief in itself and e.xis^ence, and whatever 
is that will, faith or constituting belief in him, he is that 
and that is he. (^raddhdmayo ’yam puntslia yo yacli-chch- 
raddhah sa eva sah. If we look into this pregnant saying 
a little closely, we shall find that this single line contains 
implied in its few forceful words almost the whole theory 
of the modern gospel of pragmatism. For if a man or the 
soul in a man consists of the faith which is in him, taken 
in this deeper sense, then it follows that the truth which 
he sees and wills to live, is for him the truth of his being, 
the truth of himself that he has created or is creating and 
there can be for him no other real truth. This truth is a 
thing of his inner and outer action, a thing of his becom- 
ing, he is what be is today by a past will of being and by 
a pre^nt will to know and believe in his intelligence and 
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vital mind, and whatever new turn this will and faith of 
his being takes, that he will tend to become in the future. 
We create our own truth of existence in an action of mind 
and life, which is another way of saying that we create 
our own selves. 

Blit very obviously this is only one aspect of the 
truth. Truth is not merely whatever our own personality 
creates ; that is only the truth of our becoming. Beyond 
our personality there is, first, universal being as well as 
universal becoming and beyond that too the eternal Being 
out of which all becoming derives. We may say indeed 
that all becoming is only an act of universal consciousness, 
is Maya, a creation of the will to become, and the only 
other reality, if there is any, is pure eternal being beyond 
consciousness, featureless, unexpressed and inexpressible. 
That is practically the standpoint taken by the Mayavadin's 
Adwaita and the sense of its distinction between pragmatic 
truth which to it is illusory — while modern pragmatism 
takes it to be real or at least the only recognisable reality 
because the only reality that vve can act and know, — and 
the supreme truth of featureless inexpressible being. But 
for the Gita the supreme Braliman is also supreme Puru- 
sha, and Purusha is always conscious Being, though its 
highest consciousness — as, one may add, its lower which 
we call the Inconscient, — is something different from our 
mentality to which alone we are accustomed to give the 
name. There is in that super-conscience a highest truth 
and dliarma of immortality, the divine way of being, the 
way of the eternal and infinite existence, to which we are 
to arrive. That exists already in the being of the Puru- 
shottama, and we are now attempting to create it in our 
becoming, to become tlie Divine, to be as He, wadbhdva. 
That also depends on (raddJu% it is by an acl of our 
conscious being and a belief in its truth, a will to live it 
or be it that we come by it ; but this does not mean that 
it does not already exist. Though it may not exist for 
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our outweird mind until we see and create ourselves a- 
new into it, it is still there in the Elernal and we may say 
that it exists already too in our greater secret being, for 
there also the Purushottama always is, and (nir growing 
into it, our creation of it is its manifestation. All creation 
indeed since it proceeds from the being of tlie Internal, is 
a manifestation, 

'We are concerned at present, however, not with the 
metaphysical issue, but with the relation of this will or 
faith in our being to ourgrowtli into the perfection of the 
divine nature. This power, this (ruddlui is in any case 
our basis. When we live, are and act according to our 
desires, that is an act of i^raddho belonging mostly to our 
vital, lamasic and rajasic nature; when we try to be, live 
and act according to the Shastra, we ju oceed by an act of 
^raddlid which belongs, supposing it to be not a roiiline 
faith, to a saltwic tendency labouring to impose itself on 
our rajasic and tamasic nature. When we leave both these 
things and try to be, live and act according to some ideal 
or conception of truth of our own seeing, that too is an 
act of i^raddhd which may be dominated by any one of 
the three cjualities of our nature ; and when we try to be, 
live and act according to the divine nature, then too we 
must proceed by an act of ^raddlidf which will be accord- 
ing to the Gita the faith of the sattwic nature culminating 
and exceeding its own limitation. But all and any of these 
things implies some kinesis or displacement of nature, an 
inner or outer or tu'dinarily both an inner and outer action. 
And what then will be the character of this action ? The 
Gita states three main elements of the action we have to do, 
haiiavyam karma, sacrifice, askesis, and giving. For when 
questioned by Arjuiia on the difference between the outer 
and inner renunciation, sannydsa and tydgci, Krishna in- 
sists that these three things ought not to be renounced but 
ought to be done, tfiey are the work before us, kartavymn 
karma, and they purify the wise. In other words these acts 
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constitute the means of our perfection. But at the same 
time they may be done too unwisely or less wisely by the 
unwise, and indeed all our action may be reduced in its 
essential parts to these three elements. For all action in- 
volves a voluntary or an involuntary tapasya or askesis, an 
energism and concentration of our forces or capacities or 
of some capacity which helps us to acquire or to become 
something, All action involves an expenditure or 

giving which is the price of that acquisition or becoming, 
ddna. All action involves too a sacrifice to elemental or to 
universal powers or to the supreme Master of our being. 
The question is whether we do these things inconsciently, 
ignorantly, passively or with an unintelligent ignorant half- 
conscienl will in it or with an unwisely or perversely cons- 
cient energism or with a wisely conscient will, in other 
words, whether our sacrifice, a^9kesis or giving is tamasic, 
rajasic or saltwic in its nature. 

F'or everything here, including physical things, par- 
takes of this triple character. Our food, for example, the 
Gita tells us, is either saltwic, rajasic or tamasic according 
to its chai'acter and effect on the body. The sattwic tem- 
perament in the mental and pliysical body tiiiais naturally 
to the food that incr*cases the life, increases the inner and 
outer strength, nourishes, that is, at ()nce the mental, vital 
and physical force and increases the pleasure and satis- 
faction and happy condition of mind and life and body, 
the food that is succulent and soft and firm and satisfy- 
ing ; the rajasic temperament likes that which is violently 
sour, pungent, lu)t, acrid, rough andstrongand burning and 
which increases ill-health and the distempers of the mind 
and body ; the tamasic temperament has a pleasure in 
cold, impure, stale, rotten or tasteless food oi ev^en, like 
the animals, in the remnants half-eaten by others. All-per- 
vading is the principle of the three gunas. Thegunas will 
therefore apply also to sacrifice, askesis and giving, and 
the Gita distinguishes under each head between the three 
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kinds in the customary terms of these things as they were 
fornnilaled by (he symbolism of the old Indian cuKure, 
But remembering the very wide sense which the Gita itself 
gives to the idea of sacrifice, we may for our purpose en- 
large these hints to a freer meaning. And it will be con- 
venient to take them in a reverse order, from tamas to 
sattwa, since we are considering how we go upward out 
of our lower nature through a certain sattwic culmination 
to a divine nature and action beyond the three giiiias. 

The tamasic sacrifice is work which is done without 
faith, without, that is to say, the full conscious idea and 
belief and will to the thing Nature yet compels us to do, 
mechanicall}', because the act of living demands it, be- 
cause it comes in our way, because others do it, to avoid 
some other greater difficulty which may arise from not 
doing it, or from any other tamasic motive, and it is apt 
to be done, if we have in the full this kind of nature, 
carelessly, perfunctorily, in the wrong way. It will not be 
performed by the v/c/h/ or right rule of the Shasira, accord- 
ing to the method laid down by the art and science of life 
and the right science of the thing to be done. It will be 
done witliout the giving of food in the sacrifice, — and 
that act in the Indian ritual is symbolic of the element of 
helpful giving that is inherent in every action that is 
sacrifice, the giving to others, the help to others, to the 
world, -without which our action becomes a wholly self-re- 
garding thing and a violation of the true universal law, — 
and without the dakshina, the giving or self-giving to the 
leaders of the sacrificial action, whether to the outward 
guide and helper of our work or to the godhead within, 
and without the mantra, the dedicating thought which is 
that of the will and knowledge directed to the godheads 
we serve by our sacrifice. The tamasic man does not offer 
his sacrifice to the gods, but to inferior elemental powers 
or to grosser spirits behind the veil who feed upon his 
works. The rajasic man on the other hand offers his sa- 
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crifice to lower godheads or perverse powers, the Yakshas, 
tiie keepers of wealth, or to the Asiiric forces. His sa- 
crifice may be performed outwardly according to the 
Shastra, but its motive is ostentation, pride or a lust after 
the fruit and rewards of his works. All work therefore 
that proceeds from violent or egoistic personal desire or 
from an arrogant will trying to impose itself on the world 
for personal objects is of the rajasic nature, even if it be 
done outwardly as a sacrifice. And therefore even if it is 
ostensibly given to God or to the gods, it remains essen- 
tially an Asuric action. It is the inner state, motive and 
direction which give value to our works, and not merely 
the apparent outer direction, the divine names we may 
call to sanction them or even the sincere intellectual be- 
lief which seems to justify us in the performance. Where- 
ever there is a dominating egoism in our acts, there our 
work becomes a rajasic sacrifice. Thesattwic sacrifice isdis- 
tinguished by three signs. First, it is dictated by and done 
according to the vidhi, the right principle, method, rule, 
law of our works, and that means that the reason and 
enlightened will are the guides. Secondly, it is done witli 
a mind concentrated and fixed on the idea of the thing 
to be done as a true sacrifice imposed on us by the divine 
law that governs our life, and therefore it is performed as a 
duty, without desire for the personal fruit, — the more 
impersonal the motive of the action, the more sattvvic its 
nature. And finally it is offered to the gods, the divine 
powers by^which the Master of existence governs the 
universe. 

This sattwic sacrifice comes then very near to and 
leads towards the kind of action demanded by the Gila, 
but it is not the last and highest thing ; it is not yet the 
action of the perfected man who lives in the divine nature. 
For it is done as a fixed dharma, and it is offered to the 
gods, to some power or aspect of the Divine manifested 
iij ourselves or in the universe. Work done with a diS- 
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interested reli;>ious faith or done selflessly for humanity 
or done impersonally from devotion to the Right or the 
Truth is of this nature, and action of that kind is neces- 
sary for our perfection ; for it purifies our thought and will 
and being. But the culmination of the sattwic action at 
which we have to arrive is the sacrifice offered to the 
supreme Divine in his totality, with the seeking for or the 
vision of the PunishuKama, of Vasndeva in all beings, 
impersonall)', universally, for the good of the world and 
the fiillilment of the divine will in the universe. That 
culmination leads to its own transcending. For then comes 
a freedom in which there is no personal action at all, no 
sattwic rule of dharma, no limitation of Shastra, the infe- 
rior reason and will are themselves overpassed and it is 
not they but a higher wisdom which dictates and guides 
the work. There is no question of personal fruit, for the 
will that works is not our own but a supreme Will of 
which the soul is the instrument ; no self-regard ing or 
selflessness, for the jiva, the portion of the Divine, is 
united with the highest Self of his existence, and he and 
all are one in that Self and Spirit ; no personal action, for, 
all actions are given up to the Master of works and It is 
he that does the action through the divinised Prakriti j 
no sacrifice, unless we can say that the Master of sacrifice . 
is offering the works of his energy in the Jiva to. hiiitssiif 
in his universal being. This is the supreme s'tafe arrived 
at by the action that is sacrifice, and this is ihe perfcctfbn 
of the soul that has come to its full consciousness in ilW 
divine nature. 

Tamasic tapasya is that which is done with a clou«^ 
ded and deluded idea in it obstinate in its delusion; . with 
an ignorant faith in some falsehood or with a suffering 
imposed on oneself in pursuit of some narrow and vulgar 
egoistic object which has no relation to any true or great 
aim, or else a concentration of the energy with a will to 
do hurt to others. That which makes this kind of energism 
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taraasic is not any principle of inertia, for tlnit is foreign 
to tapasya, but a darkness in the mind and nature, a vul- 
gar narrowness and ugliness in the doing, a brutish instinct 
or desire in the aim. Kajasic energisras of askesis are those 
which are undertaken to get honour from men, in order 
to be worshipped by them, for personal distinctiem and 
outward glory and greatness, or from some other motive 
of pride and egoistic will. This kind of askesis devoted to 
fleeting particular objects which add nothing to the heaven- 
ward growth and perfection of the soul, is a tiling with- 
out fixed and helpful principle, bound up with changeful 
and passing occasion and itself of that nature. Or even 
if there is ostensibly a more inward and nobler object and 
the faith and will aie of a higher kind, yet if any kind of 
arrogance or pride or any great strength of violent self- 
will or desire enters into the askesis or if it drives smne 
violent, lawless or terrible action contrary to tlie Shastra, 
to the right science of life and works, afflicting to self and 
others, or of the nature of self-torture hurting and violat- 
ing the mental, vital and physical elements and the God 
within us who is seated in the inner subtle body, then it 
is an unwise, an Asuric, a rajasic or i ajaso-tamasic tapasya. 

The sattwic tapasya is that which is done with a high- 
est enlightened faith, as duty, for some ethical or spiritual 
or other higher reason and with no desire for any exter- 
nal or personal fuiit in the action. It is of the character 
of self-discipline, self-control and a harmonising of one’s 
nature. The Gita describes three kinds of sattwic askesis; 
first, what it calls the physical, that is to say the askesis of 
outward action, and it mentions especially worship and 
reverence of those deserving reverence, cleanness of person 
and act and life, candid dealing, sexual purity, avoidance 
of killing and injury to others ; next, askesis of speech, 
which consists of the study of Scripture and kind and true 
and beneficent speech and avoidance of words which cause 
fear, sorrow or trouble to other men ; finally, the askesis 
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of mentnl and moral perfection, the purifying of the whole 
temperament and gentleness and a clear and calm glad- 
ness of mind and silence and seif-control, all in fact that 
quiets the rajasic egoistic nature and replaces it by the 
happy and tranquil principle of good. This is the askesis 
of the sattwic dharina so highly prized in the system of 
the ancient tndian culture. Its culmination will be a high 
purity of the reason and will, an equal soul, a deep peace 
and calm, a wide sympathy and a preparation of oneness, 
a reflection of the divine delight in the mental, vital and 
physical being. And this culmination too can be made to 
transcend itself and pass into the settled divine energy of 
the supreme nature. What will remain then will be the 
divine Tapas, a highest will in all the members acting in 
a supreme calm and the supreme spiritual delight, Anan- 
da. There will then be no farther need of askesis, no 
tapasya, because all is that Tapas, no labour of the lower 
cnergism, because the energy of Piakriti will have found 
its source and base in the Purusholtama and the acts of 
that energy will proceed naturally, spontaneously from 
that innate perfect will and by that inherent perfect guid- 
ance. There will be no limitation by any of the present 
dharmas, for there will be a free action far above the raja- 
sic and tamasic nature, but beyond too the limits of the 
sattwic rule of action. 

The tamasic giving is that which is offered ignorant- 
ly with no consideration of the right condition of time or 
place or object, a foolish, inconsiderate and really self- 
regarding giving, the gift offered without sympathy or 
true liberality, without regard for the feelings of the re- 
cipient and despised by him even in the acceptance. The 
rajasic giving is that which is done with a personal and 
egoistic object or in the hope of a return or correspond- 
ing' or greater benefit to oneself.' The sattwic giving is 
that done with right reason and good will and sympathy 
in the right -conditions of time and place to the right 
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recipient who is worthy or whom the gift can really help, 
for the sake of the givfng and beneficence, without any 
view to benefit already done or to be done to oneself by 
the receiver, without any personal object in the action. 
The culmination of the sattwic dana will be the wider 
self-giving in all one’s action to others and to the world 
and to God, dfma^smnarpana, which is the consecration 
of the sacrifice of works enjoined by the Gita. And the 
transcendence in the diving nature will be founded on 
the greater meaning of existence. All this manifold universe 
comes into birth and is constantly maintained by a giving 
by God of himself and the outflowing of his self and spirit 
into all these existences ; for universal being, says the 
Veda, is the sacrifice of the Purnsha, The action of the 
perfected soul will be even such a divine giving of itself, 
of the knowledge, light, strength, love, joy, helpful shakti 
which it possesses in the Divine to all around it and to 
this world of beings. Tliat will be the result of the com- 
pleted self-giving of the soul to the Master of our exist- 
ence. 

The Gita closes this chapter with what seems at first 
sight a recondite utterance. OM, Tat, Sat, are, it says, the 
triple definition of the Brahman, by whom the Brahmanas, 
the Vedas and sacrifices were created of old. Tat, That, 
indicates the Absolute, Sat indicates the supreme and 
universal existence in its principle, OM is the symbol of 
the triple outward-looking, inward or subtle and super- 
conscient causal being, each letter A, U, M indicating one 
of them, while the whole syllable brings in the fourth 
state, Turiya, which rises to the Absolute. OM is the syl- 
lable which is pronounced at the beginning or as a pre- 
lude and sanction to all action of sacrifice, giving and 
askesis ; that is to say, it is a reminder that the work 
should be made an expression of the triple Divine in our 
being and turned towards him in the idea and motive. 
The seekers of liberation do these actions without desire 
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of fruit and only with the idea of the absolute Divine 
behind their being which they seeek by this purity and 
impersonality in all their works. Sat means good and it 
means existence. Both must be behind that triple kind 
of action ; good works are Sat, for they prepare the soul 
for the higher truth of our existence ; firm abiding in 
sacrifice, giving and askesis and works done with that 
view, as sacrifice, giving and askesis, are Sat, for they build 
the basis for the highest trutii of our spirit. And because 
craddlid is the central principle of our existence, any of 
these things done without {'raddhd is a falsity and has r.o 
true meaning or true being on earth or beyond, in life 
here or after mortal life. The souls faith, not a mere in- 
tellectual belief, but the concordant will to kfiow, see, be- 
lieve, do and be, gives the measure of our possibilities of 
becoming, and it is this faith and will turned towards the 
highest and divine in all our inner and outer self and 
action which will enable us to reach the supreme perfec- 
tion. 



The Synthesis of Yoga 

THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LX 1 1 

THE POWER OF THE INSTRUMENTS 

The second member of the Yo^a of self-perfection 
is the heightened, enlarged and rectified power of the ins- 
truments of our normal Nature. The cultivation of this 
second perfection need not wait for the security of the 
equal mind and spirit, but it is only in that security that 
it can become complete and act in the safety of the divine 
leading. The object of this cultivation is to make the na- 
ture a fit instrument for divine works,. All work is done 
by power, by Shakti, and since the integral Yoga does 
not contemplate abandonment of works, but rather a doing 
of all works from the divine consciousness and with the 
supreme guidance, the characteristic powers of the ins- 
truments, mind, life and body, must not only be purified 
of defects, but raised to a capacity for this greater action. 
In the end tliey must undergo a spiritual and supramental 
transfiguration. 

There are four members of this second part of the 
sadhana or discipline of self-perfection and the first of 
them IS right shakti, the right condition of the powers of the 
intelligence, heart, vital mind and body. It will only be 
possible at present to suggest a preliminary perfection of 
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the last of these four, for the full sidclhi will have to be 
dealt with after I have spoken of the supermind and its 
influence on the rest of the bein^. The body is not only the 
necessary outer instrument of the physical part of action, 
but for the purposes of this life a base or pedestal also 
for all inner action. All working of mind or spirit has its 
vibration in the physical consciousness, records itself theie 
in a kind of subordinate corporeal notation and communi- 
cates itself to the material world partly at least through the 
physical machine. But the body of man has natural limi- 
tations in this capacity which it imposes on the play o'f 
the higher parts of his being. And, secondly, it has a sub- 
conscient consciousness of its own in which it keeps with 
an obstinate fidelity the past habits and past nature of the 
mental and vital being and which automatically opposes 
and obstructs any very great upward change or at least pre- 
vents it from becoming a radical transformation of the 
whole nature. It is evident that if we are to have a free 
divine or spiritual and supramental action conducted by 
the force and fulfilling the character of a diviner energy, 
some fairly complete transformation must be effected in 
this outward character of the bodily nature. The physical 
being of man has always been felt by the seekers of per- 
fection to be a gre.vt impediment and it has been the ha- 
bit to turn from it with contempt, denial or aversion and 
a desire to suppress altogether or as far as may be the body 
and the physical life. But this cannot be the right meth- 
od for the integral Yoga. The body is given us as one 
instrument necessary to the totality of our works and it 
is to be used, not neglected, hurt, suppressed or abolished. 
If it is imperfect, recalcitrant, obstinate, so are also the 
other members, the vital being, heart and mind and rea- 
J'son. It has like them to be changed and perfected and to 
undergo a transformation. As we must get ourselves a 
new life, new heart, new mind, so we have in a certain 
sense to build for ourselves a new body. 
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The first thing tlie will has to do with the body is to 
impose on it progressively a new habit of all its being, 
consciousness, force and oiitwaid anil inward acion. It 
must be taught an entire passivity in the hands first of the 
higher instruments, but eventually in the hands of the 
spirit and its controlling and informing Shakti. U must 
be accustomed not to impose its own limits on the nobler 
members, but to shape its action and its response to their 
demands, to develop, one might say, a higher notation, a 
higher scale of responses. At present the notation of the 
body and the physical consciousness has a very large 
determining power on the music made by this human 
harp of God; the notes we get from the spirit, from the 
psychic soul, from the greater life behind our physical life 
cannot come in freely, cannot develop their high po\^r- 
fnl and proper strain. This condition must be reversed ; 
the body and the physical consciousness must develop 
the habit of admitting and shaping themselves to these 
highei strains and not they, but the nobler parts of the 
nature must determine the music of our life and being. 

The control of the body and life by the mind and its 
thought and will is the first ^ep towards this change. All 
yoga implies the carrying of that conti ol to a very high 
pitch. But afterwards the mind must itself give place to the 
spirit, to the spiritual force, the supermiiid and the supra- 
mental force. And finally the body must develop a perfect 
power to hold whatever force is brought into it by the spirit 
and to contain its action without spilling and wasting it 
or itself getting cracked. It must be capable of being filled 
and powerfully used by whatever intensity of spiritual or 
higher mind or life force without any pait of the mecha- 
nical instrument being agitated, upset, broken or damage 
ed by the inrush or pressure, — as the brain, vital health or 
moral nature are often injured in those who unwisely at- 
tempt Yogic practice without preparation or by undue 
means or rashly invite a power they are intellectually, vital* 
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ly, morally unfit to bear,— and, thus filled, it mUst have the 
capacity to work normally, automatically, rightly accord- 
ing to the will of that spiritual or other now unusual agent 
without distorting, diminishing or mistranslating its 
intention and stress. This faculty of holding, dhdrana~ 
shakti, in the physical consciousness, energy and machinery 
is the most important siddhi or perfection of the body. 

The result of these changes will be to make the body 
a perfect instrument of the spirit. The spiritual force will 
be able to do what it wills and as it wills in and through 
the body. It will be able to conduct an unlimited action 
of the mind or at a higher stage of the supermind without 
the body betraying the action by fatigue, incapacity, in- 
aptitude or falsification, It will be able too to pour a full 
tide of the life-force into the body and conduct a large 
action and joy of the perfected vital being without that 
quarrel and disparity which is the relation of the normal 
life-instincts and life-impulses to the insufficient physical 
instrument they are obliged to use. And it will also be 
able to conduct a full action of the spiritualised psychic 
being not falsified, degraded or in any way marred by the 
lower instincts of the body and to use physical action and 
expression as a free notation of the higher psychical life. 
And in the body itself there will be a presence of a great- 
ness of sustaining force, an abounding strength, energy and 
puissance of outgoing and managing force, a lightness, 
swiftness and adaptability of the nervous and physical 
being, a holding and responsive power in the whole phy- 
sical machine and its driving springs * of which it is now 
even at its strongest and best incapable. 

This energy will not be in its essence an outward, 
physical or muscular strength, but will be of the nature, 
first, of an unbounded life-power or pranic force, secondily, 
sustaining and using this pranic energy, a Superio^ ipr su- 

** MinMtaOi bald, laghMtd, dhdtam-nAmaftkpa - 
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preme will-power acting in the body. The pl,iy of the 
pranic shakti in the body or form is (he condition of all 
action, even of the most apparently inanimate physical 
action. It is the universal Prana, as the ancients knew, 
which in various Torms sustains or drives material enerf>y 
in all physical things from the electron and atom and gas 
up through the metal, plant, animal, ph5’sical man. To 
get this pranic shakti to act more freely and forcibly in 
the body is knowingly or unknowingly the attempt ol all 
who strive for a greater perfection of or in the body. The 
ordinary man tries to command it mechanically by physi- 
cal exercises and other corporeal means, the Hathayogin 
more greatly and flexibly, but still mechanically by Asana 
and Pranayama ; but for our purpose it can be coiuiuand- 
ed by more subtle essential and pliable means ; (irst, by a 
will in the mind widely opening itself to and [lotently call- 
ing in the universal pranic shakti on which we draw and 
fixing its stronger presence and more powerful working 
in the body ; secondly, by the will in the mind opening 
itself rather to the spirit and its power and calling in a 
higher pranic energy from above, a supramental pranic 
force ; thirdly, the last step, by the highest supramental 
will ol the spirit entering and faking up directly the task 
of the perfection of the body. In fact, it is always really 
a will within which drives and makes effective the pranic 
instrument even when it uses what seem to be purely phy- 
sical means ; but at first it is dependent on the inferior 
action. When we go higher, the relation is gradually rever- 
sed ; it is then able to act in its own power or handle the 
rest only as a subordinate instrumentation. 

Most men are not conscious of this pranic force 
in the body or cannot disfinguish it from the more phy^ 
sical form of energy which it informs and uses for its 
vehicle. But as the consciousness becomes more subtle 
by practice of Yoga, we can come to be aware of the sea of 
pranic shakti around ns, feel it with the mental consci- 
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jousiiess, concretely with a mental sense, see its courses 
and movements; and direct and act upon it immediately 
by the will. But until we thus become aware of it, we 
have to possess a working least an experimental faith 
in its presence and in the power of the will to develop a 
greater command and use of this prana force. There is 
necessary a faith, fraddha, in the power of the mind to 
lay its will on the stale and action of the body, such as 
those have who heal disease by faith, will or mental ac- 
tion ; but we must seek this control not only for this or 
any other limited use, but generally as a legitimate power 
of the inner and greater over the outer and lesser instru- 
ment. This faith is combated by our past habits of mind, 
by our actual normal experience of its comparative help- 
lessness in our present imperfect system and by an op- 
posing belief in the body and physical consciousness. For 
they too have a limiting (taddha of their own which op- 
poses the idea in the mind when it seeks to impose on the 
system the law of a higher yet unattained i>erfection. But 
as we persist and find this power giving evidence of itself 
to our experience, the faith in the mind will be able to 
found itself more firmly and grow in vigour and the op- 
posing faith in the body will change, admit what it first, 
denied and not only accept in its habits the new yoke but 
itself call for this higher action. Finally we shall realise 
the truth that this being we are is or can become what- 
ever it has the faith and will to be, — lor faith is only a 
will aiming at greater truth, — and cease to set limits to 
our possibility or deny the potential omnipotence of the 
Self in us, the divine Povve.r working through the human 
instrument. That however, at least as a practical force, 
comes in at a later stage of high perfection. 

The Prana is not only a force for the action of phy- 
sical and vital energy, but supports also the mental and 
spiritual action. Therefore the full and free working of 
the pranic shakti is required not only for the Tower but 
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still necessary use, but also for the free and full operation 
of mind and supermind and spirit in the the instrumenta- 
lity of our complex human nature. That is the main 
sense of the use of exercisj^^f Pranayama for control of 
the vital force and its motions which is so important and 
indispensable a pait of certain systems of Yoj^a. The 
same mastery must be got by the seeker of the integral 
Yoga ; but he may arrive at it by other means and in any 
case he must not be dependent on any physical or breath- 
ing exercise for its possession and maintenance, for that 
will at once bring in a limitation and subjection to Prak- 
riti. Her instrumentation has to be used flexibly by the 
Purusha, but not to be a fixed control on the Punisha. 
The necessity of the Pranic force, however, remajns and 
will be evident to our self-study and exptM*ience. It is in 
the Vedic image the steed and conveyance of the embo- 
died mind and will, vdhaiia. If it is full of strength and 
swiftness and a plenitude of all its powers, then the mind 
cm go on the courses of its action with a plenary and 
unhampered movement. But if it is latne or soon tired or 
sluggish or weak, tlieii au incapacity is laid on the effec- 
tuation ot the will and activity of the mind. 'Fhe same 
rule holds good of the supennind when it first comes into 
action. There are indeed states and activities in which the 
mind takes up the pranic shakti into itself and this de- 
pendence is not felt at all ; but even then the force is 
there, though involved in the pure mental energy. The 
supermind, when it gets into full strength, can do pretty 
well what it likes with the pranic shakti, and we find that 
in the end this life power is transformed into the type of a 
supramentalised prana which is simply one motor power 
of that greater consciousness. But this belongs to a later 
stage of the siddhi of the Yoga. 

Then again there is the psychic prana, pranic mind 
or desire soul ; this too calls for its own perfection. Here 
tof) the first necessity is a fullue^^s of the vital capacity in 
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the mind, its power to do its full work, to take possession 
of all the impulsions and energies j»iven to our inner psy- 
chic life for fulfilment in this existence, to hold them and 
to be a means for carrying them out with strength, free- 
dom, perfection. Many of the things we need for our per- 
fection, courage, will-power effective in life, all the ele- 
ments of what we now call force of character and force 
of personality, depend very largely for their completest 
strength and spring of energetic action on the fullness of 
the psychic prana. But along with this fullness there must 
be an established gladness, clearness and purity in the 
psychic life-being. This dynamis must not be a troubled, 
perfervid, stormy, fitfully or crudely passionate strength ; 
energ}’ there must be, rapture of its action it must have, 
but a cfear and glad and pure energy, a seated and firm- 
ly supported pure rapture. And as a third condition of its 
perfection it must be poised in a complete equality. The 
desire-soul must get rid of the clamour, insistence or un- 
eqality of its desires in order that its desires may be satis- 
fied with justice and balance and in the right way and 
eventually must rid them of the character of desire alto- 
gether and change them into impulsions of the divine 
Ananda, To that end it must make no demands nor seek 
to impose itself on heart, mind or spirit, but accept with 
a strong passive and active equality whatever impulsion 
and command come into it from the spirit through the 
channel of a still mind and a pure heart. And it must 
accept too whatever result of the impulse, whatever enjoy- 
ment more or less, full or nil, is given to it by the Master 
of our being. At tlie same time, possession and enjoyment 
are its law, function, use, swadharma. It is not intended 
to be a slain or mortified thing, dull in its receptive power 
dreary, suppressed, maimed, inert or null. It must have a 
full power of possession, a glad power of enjoyment, an 
exultant power of pure and divine passion and rapture. 
The enjoyment it will have will be in the essence a spiri- 
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Um\ bliss, but one which hikes up into itself and trans- 
forms tlie mental, emotional, dynamic, vital and physical 
joy ; it must have tlierefore an integral capacity for these 
things and must not by incapacity or fatigue or inability 
to bear great intensities fail the spirit, mind, heart, will 
and body. Fullness, clear purity and gladness, equality, 
capacity for possession and enjoyment are the fourfold 
perfection of the psychic prana.* 

The next instrument which needs perfection is the 
cliifta, and within the complete meaning of this expression' 
we may include the emotional and the pure psychical be- 
ing. This heart and psychic being of man shot through 
with the threads of the life instincts is a thing of mixed 
inconstant colours of emotion and soul vibrations, bad 
and good, happy and unhappy, satisfied and unsatisfied, 
troubled and calm, intense and dull. Tims agitated and 
invaded it is unacquainted with any rCril peace, incapable 
of a steady perfection of all its powers. By purification, 
by equality, by the light of knowledge, by a hanmmising 
of the will it can be brought to a tranquil intensity 
and perfection. The first two elements of this perfection 
are on one side a high and large sweetness, openness, 
gentleness, calm, clatily, on the otlier side a strong and 
aident force and intensity. In the divine no less than in 
ordinary human character and action tliere are always two 
strands, sweetness and strength, mildness and force, saum- 
ya and ratulrOf the force that bears and harmonises, 
the force that imposes itself and compels, Vishnu aud 
Ishana, Shiva and Rudra. The two are equally neces- 
sary to a perfect woi Id-action. The perversions of the 
Rudra power in the heart are stormy p<ission, wrath and 
fierceness and harshness, hardness, brutality, cruelty, egois- 
tic ambition and love of violence and domination. These 
and otlier human perversions h<ive to be got rid of by the 
flowering of a calm, clear and sweet psychical being, 

Purnata, prasanmiiit, mmaiti. h^tga'-HUnariliifa. 
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But on the other hand incapacity of force is also an 
imperfection. Laxity and weakness, self-indulgence, a cer- 
tain flabbiness and limpness or inert passivity of the psy- 
chical being are the last result of an emotional and psy- 
chic life in which energy and power of assertion have 
been quelled, discouraged or killed. Nor is it a total per- 
fection to have only the strength that endures or to culti- 
vate only a heart of love, charity, tolerance, mildness^ 
meekness and forbearance. The other side of perfection 
is a self-contained and calm and unegoistic Rudra-povver 
armed with psychic force, the energy of the strong heart 
which is capable of supporting without shrinking an in- 
sistent, an outwardly austere or even, where need is, a 
violent action. An unlimited light of energy, force, puis- 
sance harmonised with sweetness of heart and clarity, 
capable of being one with it in action, the lightning of 
Indra starting fiom the orb of the nectarous moon-rays 
of Soma is the double perfection. And these two things 
saumyatwa, tcjas, must base their presence and action on 
a firm equality of the temperament and of the psychical 
soul delivered from all crudity and all excess or defect of 
the heart's light or the heart’s power. 

Another necessary element is a faith in the heart, a 
belief in and will to the universal good, an openness to 
the universal Ananda. The pure psychic being is of the 
essence of Ananda, it comes from the delight-soul in the 
universe ; but the superficial heart of emotion is over- 
borne by the conflicting appearances of the world and 
suffers many reactions of grief, fear, depression, passion, 
short-lived and partial joy. An equal heart is needed for 
perfection, but not only a passive equality 5 theie must be 
the sense of a divine power making for good behind ail ex- 
periences, a faith and will which can turn the poisons of 
the world to nectar, see the happier spiritual intention 
behind adversity, the mystery of love behind suffering, 
the flower of divine strength and joy in the seed of pain. 
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This faith, kalythta-fmddhd, is needed in order that the 
heart and the whole overt psychic being may respond to 
the secret divine Ananda and change itself into this true 
original essence. This faith and will must be accompanied 
by and open into an illimitable widest and intcnsest capa- 
city for love. For the main business of the heart, its true 
function is love. It is our destined instrument of complete 
union and oneness ; for to see oneness in the world by 
the understanding is not enough unless we also feel it 
with the heart and in the psychic being, and this means 
a delight in the One and in all existences in the world in 
him, a love of God and all beings. The heart's faith and 
will in good are founded on a perception of the one Di- 
vine immanent in all things and leading the world. The 
universal love has to be founded on the heart’s sight and 
psychical and emotional sense of the one Divine, the one 
Self in all existence. All four elements will then form a 
unity and even the Rudra power to do battle for the right 
and the good proceed on the basis of a power of universal 
love. This is the highest and the most characteristic per- 
fection of the heart, preinasdimrthya. 

The last perfection is that of the intelligence and 
thinking mind, buddhi. The first need is the clarity and 
the purity of the intelligence. It must be freed from the 
claims of the vital being which seeks to impose the desire 
of the mind in place of the truth, from the claims of the 
troubled emotional being which strives to colour, distort, 
limit and falsify the truth with the hue and shape of the 
emotions. It must be free too from its own defect, inertia 
of the thought-power, obstructive narrowness and unwil- 
lingness to open to knowledge, intellectual unscrupul- 
ousness in thinking, prepossession and preference, self- 
will in the reason and false determination of the will to 
knowledge. Its sole will must be to make itself an unsul- 
lied mirror of the truth, its essence and its forms and mea- 
sures and relations, a clear mirror, a just measure, a fine 



and subtle instrument of harmony, an integnd inlellij^encc. 
This clear and pure intelli^cMice can then become a serene 
thing of light, a pure and strung radiance emanating from 
the sun of Truth. Bui, again, it must become not merely 
a thing of concentrated cry or white light, but capable of 
all variety of understanding, supple, rich, fle:^j:)le, brilliant 
with all the flame and various with all the colours of the 
manifestation of the Truth, open to all its forms. And so 
equipped it will get nd of liiiiilations, noi be shut up in 
this or tliai faculty or foim or woikingof knowledge, but 
an instrument ready and capable for whatever work is 
deuianded from it by the Puruslia. Punly, clear radiance, 
rich and flexible variety, integral cap<icily are the fourfold 
perfection of the thinking intelligence, vi<, ihldlii, pnikdfa, 
vicliitra-bodlia, sai va-jiidua-samavihya. 

The normal instruments tlius perfected will act each 
m its own kind without undue interfeience from each other 
and serve the unobstructed will of the Puruslia in a har- 
monised totality of our natural being. This perfection 
must rise constantly in its capacity for action, the energy 
and force of its working and a certain greatness of the 
scope of the total nature. They will then be ready for the 
transformation into their own siipramental action in which 
they will find a more absolute, unified and luminous spiri- 
tual truth of the whole perfected nature. The means of 
this perfection of the instruments we shall have to consider 
later on ; but at present it will be enough to say that the 
principal conditions are will, self-watching and self-know- 
ledge and a constant practice, abhydsa^ of self-modification 
and transformation. The Puruslia has that capacity ; for 
the spirit within can always change and perfect the work- 
ing of its nature. But the mental being must open the way 
by a clear and a watchful introspection, an opening of 
itself to a searching and subtle self-knowledge which will 
give it the underst8,nding and to an increasing extent the 
mas.tery of its. natural instruments^ a vigilant and insistent 
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will of .self-mocliljcalion and self-transiorniaiion — fca* to 
that will the Praia ili must with whatever difticulty and wlhit- 
ever initial or prolonged resistance evcnluallj respond, — 
and an unfailing practice which will constantly reject all 
defect and pei version and replace it by right state and a 
right and enhanced working. Askesis, tapasya, patience and 
faithfulness and lectitude of knowledge and will are the 
things required until a gi eater Power than our mental sc Ives 
directly intervenes to effect a more easy and rapid trails- 
lormation. 



A Defence of Indian Culture 


( 12 ) 

A good deal of hostile or unsympatiietic Western 
ciiticism of Indian civilisation has been directed against 
its aesthetic side and taken the form of a disdainful or 
violent depreciation of its fine arts, architeclnre, sculpture 
and painting. Mr. Archer would not find much support 
in his wholesale and undiscriniinating depreciation of a 
great literature, but here too there has been, if not positive 
attack, much failure of understanding. This aesthetic side 
of a people's culture is of the highest importance and de- 
mands almost as much scrutiny and carefulness of appre- 
ciation as the philosophy, religion and central formative 
ideas which have been the foundation of Indian life and 
of which much of the art and literature is a conscious ex- 
pression in significant aesthetic forms. Fortunately, a 
considerable amount of work has been already done in 
the clearing away of misconceptions about Indian sculp- 
ture and painting and, if that were all, 1 might be content 
to refer to the works of Mr. Havel 1 and Dr. Cooraarswamy 
or to the sufficiently understanding though less deeply in- 
formed and penetrating criticisms of others who cannot 
be charged with a prepossession in favour of oriental 
work. But a more general and searching consideration of 
first principles is called for in any complete view of the 
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essential motives of Indian culture. I am appealing mainly 
to that new mind of India which long misled by an alien 
education, view and influence is returning to a sound and 
true idea of its past and future ; but in this field the return 
is far from being as pervading, complete or luminous as it 
should be, I shall confine myself therefore first to a con- 
sideration of the sources of misunderstanding and pass 
from that to the true cultural significance of Indian aesthe- 
tic creation, 

Mr, Archer pursuing his policy of Thorough devotes 
a whole chapter to the subject. This chapter is one long 
torrent of sweeping denunciation. But it would be a waste 
of lime to take his attack as serious criticism and answer 
all in detail. His reply to defenders and eulogists is amaz- 
ing in its shallowness and triviality, made up mostly of 
small, feeble and sometimes irrelevant points, big glaring 
epithets and forcibly senseless phrases, based for the rest 
on a misunderstanding or a sheer inability to conceive the 
meaning of spiritual experiences and metaphysical ideas 
wliich betrays an entire absence of the religious sense and 
the philosophic mind. Mr. Archer is of course a rationa- 
list and contemner of philosophy and entitled to his defi- 
ciencies ; but why then try to judge things into the sense 
of which one is unable to enter and exhibit the spectacle 
of a blind man discoursing on colours? I will cite one or 
two instances which will show the quality of his criticism 
and amply justify a refusal to attach any positive value to 
the actual points he labours to make, except for the liglit 
they throw on the psychology of the objectors. 

I will give first an instance amazing in its ineptitude. 
The Indian ideal figure of the masculine body insists on 
two features among many, a characteristic width at the 
shoulders and slenderness in the middle. Well, an objec- 
tion to broadness of girth and largeness of belly — ^allowed 
only where they are appropriate as in sculptures of Gane- 
sha or the Yakshas — is not peculiar to the Indian aesthe- 



tic sense ; an emphasis, even a pronounced emphasis on 
their opposites is sundy intelligible enough as an' aesthe-* 
tic tradition, however some may prefer a more realistic 
and prosperous presentation of the human figure. But 
Indian poets and authorities on art have given in this 
connection the simile of the lion, and lo and behold 
Mr. Archer solemnly discoursing on this image as a plain 
proof that the Indiaf) people were only just out of tlie 
semi-savage state! Jt is only too clear tliat they drew their 
ideal of heioic manhood from their native jungle, from 
theriolatry, that is to say, from a worship of wild beasts I 
I presume on the same principle and with tlie same stupe- 
fying ingenuity he would fmd in K<imhcin’s image of the 
sea for the colour and dtiptli of Sita's eyes clear evidence 
of a still more primitive savagery and barbaric worship of 
inanimate nature, or in Valiniki's description of his hero- 
ine's ‘^eyes like wine,’’ mailircMiamly evidence of a chro- 
nic inebriety and the semi-drmiken inspiration of the In- 
dian poetic mind. Tliis is one example of Mr. Archer's 
most telling points. It is by no means an isolated tlujiigh 
it is an extreme specimen, and the absurdity of that parti- 
cular argument only brings out the triviality of this man- 
ner of criticism. It is on a par with the common objec- 
tion to the slim hands and feel loved of the Bengal pain- 
ters wliich one hears sometimes advanced as a solid con- 
demnation of their work. And that can be pardoned in 
the average man who under the higli dispensation of 
modern culture is not expected to have any intelligent 
conception about art, — the instinctive appreciation has 
been already safely killed and buried. But what are we to 
say ota professed critic who ignores the deeper motives 
and fastens on details in order lo give them this kind of 
significance ? 

But there are more grajL’e and important objections 
in this criticism ; for Mr. Archer turns also to deal with 
philosophy in art* The whole basis of Indian artistic crea- 
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tion, perfectly conscious and recognised in the canons, is 
directly spiritual and intuitive. Mr. Havell rightly lays 
stress on this essential distinction and speaks in passing of 
the secret of the infinite superiority of the method of direct 
perception over intellect, an assertion naturally offensive 
to the rationalistic mind, though it is now increasingly 
affirmed by leading western thinkers. Mr. Archer at once 
starts out to hack at it with a very blunt tomahawk. How 
does he deal with this crucial matter? In a way which 
misses the whole rcSf point and has nothing whatever to 
do with the philosophy of art. He fastens on Mr. Ha- 
velTs coupling of the master intuition of Buddha with 
the great intuition of Newton and objects to the parallel 
because the two discoveries deal with two different orders 
of knowledge, one scientific and physical, the other men- 
tal or psychic, spiritual or philosophic in nature. He trots 
out from its stable the old objection that Newton's intui- 
tion was only the last step in a long intellectual process, 
while according to this positive psychologist and philo- 
sophic critic the intuitions of Buddha and other Indian 
sages had no basis in any intellectual process of any kind 
or any verifiable experience. It is on the contrary the sim- 
ple fact, well-known to all who know anything of the sub- 
ject, that the conclusions of Buddha and other Indian 
philosophers ( I am not now speaking of the inspired 
thought of the Upanishads which was pure spiritual ex- 
perience enlightened by intuition and gnosis,) were pre- 
ceded by a very acute scrutiny of relevant psychological 
phenomena and a process of reasoning which, though 
certainly not rationalistic, was as rational as any other 
method of thinking. He clinches his refutation by the 
sage remark that these intuitions which he chooses to call 
fantasies contradict one another and therefore, it seems, 
have no sort of value except their vain metaphysical 
subtlety* Are we to conclude that the patient study of 
phenomena, the scrupulous and rigidly verifiable intellec- 
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tual reasonings and conclusions of western scientists have 
led to no conflicting or contradictory results ? One could 
never imagine at this rate that the science of heredity is 
torn by conflicting ^'fantasies*' or that Newton's '^fanla- 
sies^' about space and gravitational effect on s^'jace are at 
this day in danger of being upset by ICynstein's ^^fanta- 
sies" in the same field. It is a minor tnatler that Mr. Ar- 
cher happens to be wrong m his idea of Bndcllia’s inluitioti 
when he says that he would have rejected a certain \"edandc 
intuition, since Buddha neither accepted nor rejected, but 
simply refused at all to speculate on the snpieine Cause. 
His intuition was confined to the cause of sorrow and 
the impermanence of things and the release by extinction 
of ego, desire and Sanskara, and so far as lie cho^e to go, 
his intuition of this extinction, Nirvana, and the Vedan- 
tic intuition of the siipieme unity were the seeing of one 
truth of spiritual experience, seen no doubt from diffe- 
rent angles of vision and couched in different intellectual 
forms, but with a common intuitive substance. The rest 
was foreign to Buddha's rigidly practical purpose. All this 
leads us far afield from our subject, but our critic has a 
remarkably confused mind and to follow him is to be 
condemned to divagate. 

Thus far Mr. Ajcher on intuition. This is the charac- 
ter of his excursions on lust principles in art. Is it really 
necessary to point out that a power of mind or spirit may be 
the same and yet act differently in different fields? or tiiat 
a certain kind of intuition may be prepared by a long 
intellectual training, but tliat does not make it a last step 
in an intellectual process, any more than the precedence 
of sense activity makes intellectual reasoning a last step 
of' sense-perception ? The reason overtops sense and ad- 
mits us to other and subtler ranges of truth ; the intuition 
similarly overtops reason and admits us to a more direct 
and luminous power of truth. But very obviously in the 
use of the intuition the poet and artist cannot proceed 
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piecisely in the same way as tlie scientist or philo- 
sopher. Leonardo da Vinci’s leniarkable intuitions in 
science and his creative intuitions in art started from the 
same power, but tlic surround inj; or subordinate mental 
operations were of a different character and colour. And 
in art itself there arc different kinds of intuition. Shakes- 
peare's seeing of life differs in its character and aids from 
Balzac’s or Ibsen’s, but the essential part of the process, 
that wliich makes it intuitive, is the same. The Buddhistic, 
the Vedantic seeing of things may be equally powerful 
starting-points for artistic creation, may lead one to the 
calm of a Buddha or the other to the rapture dance or 
majestic stillness of Shiva, and it is quite indifferent to the 
purposes of art to which of them the metaphysician may 
be inclined to give a logical preference. These are ele- 
mentary notions and it is not surprising that one w'ho 
ignores them should misunderstand the strong and subtle 
artistic creations of India. 

The weakness of Mr. Archei’s attack, its empty noise 
and violence and exiguity of substance must not blind us 
to the very real importance of the mental outlook from 
which his dislike of Indian art proceeds. For the outlook 
and the dislike it generates are rooted in something deeper 
Ihan themselves, a whole cultural training, 'natural or ac- 
quired temperament and fundamental attitude towards 
existence, and it measures, if the immeasurable can be 
measured, the width of the gulf which till recently separat- 
ed the oriental and the western mind and most of all the 
European and the Indian way of seeing things. An inabi- 
lily to understand the motives and methods of Indian art 
and a contempt of or repulsion from it was almost uni- 
versal till yesterday in the mind of Europe. 1 here was little 
difference in this regard between the average man bound by 
his customary first notions and the competent ciitic train, 
ed to appreciate different forms of culture. The gulf was 
too wide for any bridge of culture then built to span. To 
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the European mind Indian art was a thing barbarous, im- 
mature, monstrous, an arrested growth from humanity’s 
primitive savagery and incompetent childhood. If there 
has been now some change, it is due to the remarkably 
sudden widening of the horizon and view of European 
culture, a partial shifting even of the standpoint from 
which it was accustomed to sec and judge all that it saw. 
In matters of art the western mind was long bound up as 
in a prison in the Greek and Renascence tradition modi- 
fied by a later mentality with only two side rooms of es- 
cape, the romantic and the realistic motives, but these 
were only wings of the same building ; for the base was 
the same and a common essential canon united their 
variations. The conventional superstition of the imitation 
of Nature as the first law or the limiting rule of art govern- 
ed even the freest work and gave its tone to the artistic 
and critical intelligence. The canons of western artistic 
creation were held to be the sole valid criteria and every- 
thing else was regarded as primitive and half-developed or 
else strange and fantastic and interesting only by its curio- 
sity. But a remarkable change has begun to set in, even 
though the old ideas still largely rule. The prison, if not 
broken, has at least had a wide breach made in it; a more 
flexible vision’ and a more profound imagination have be- 
gun to superimpose themselves on the old ingrained atti- 
tude. As a result and a contributing influence oriental or 
at any rate Chinese and Japanese art has begun to com- 
mand something like adequate recognition. 

But the change has not yet gone far enough for a 
thorough appreeiation of the deepest and most characte- 
ristic spirit and inspiration of Indian work. An eye or an 
effort like Mr. Havell’s is still rare. For the most part 
even the most syi^athetic criticism stops short at a tech- 
nical appreciation and imaginative sympathy which tries 
to understand from outside aiid penetrates into so much 
only of the 'artistic suggestion as can be at once seized by 
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the new wider view of a more accomplished and flexible 
critical mentality. But there is little sign ol the under- 
standing of the very well-spring and spiritual fountain of 
Indian artistic creation. There is therefore still an utility 
in fathoming the depths and causes of the divergence. 
That is especially necessary for the Indian mind itself, tor 
by the appreciation excited by an opposing view it will 
be better able to understand itself and especially to sei/e 
what is essential in Indian art and must be clung to in the 
future and what is an incident or a phasc‘ ol growth and 
can be shed in the advance to a new ci cation. Tins is 
properly a task for (hose who have themselves al once the 
creative insight, the technical competence and the seeing 
critical eye. But everyone who has al all the Indian spun 
and feeling, can at least give some account of the nrm,, 
the central things which constitute l<>r him the a[>pcMl (^i 
Indian painting, sculpture and architecture, ddiis is ail 
that 1 shall attempt, for it will be in itself the b(‘st deu ir(‘ 
and justitication of Indian culture on its side of aestln iic 
significance. 

Tlie crilicism of art is a vain and dead thing when it 
ignores the spirit, aim, essential motive from which a 
tvpe of artistic creation starts and judges by the external 
details only in the light of a quite dilTerenl spirit, aim and 
motive. Once we understand the essential things, enter 
into the cliaracteristic w^ay and spirit, aie able to interpret 
the form and execution from that inner centre, we can 
then see how it looks in the light of olhei standpoints, in 
the light of the comparative mind. A comparative criti- 
cism has its use, but the essential understanding must 
precede it if it is to have any leal value. But t\'hile this 
is comp^^'^^ively easy in the wider and more flexible turn 
of literature, it is, I think, more difficult in tl)e other arts, 
when the difference of spirit is deep, because there the 
absence of the mediating word, the necessity of proceed- 
ing direct from spirit to line and form brings about a 
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special intensity and exclusive concentraiion of aim and 
stress of execution. The intensity of the thing that moves 
the work is brought out with a more distinct power, but 
by its very stress and directness allows of few accommo- 
dations and combined variations of appeal. The thing 
meant and the thing done strike deep home into the soul 
or tlie imaginative mind, but touches it over a smaller 
surface and with a lesser mullitude of points of contact. 
But whatever the reason, it is less easy for a dillerent 
kind of mind to appreciate. 

The Indian mind in its natural poise finds it almost 
or quite as difficult really, that is to say, spiritually to 
understand the arts of Europe, as the ordinary European 
mind to enter into the spirit of Indian painting and sculp- 
ture. I have seen a comparison made between a feminine 
Indian figure and a Greek Aphrodite which illustrates the 
difficulty in an extreme form. The critic tells me that the 
Indian figure is full of a strong spiritual sense, — here of 
the very breath and being of devotion, an ineffable devo- 
tion, and that is true, it is a suggestion or even a revela- 
tion which breaks through or overllows the form rather 
than depends on the external work, — but the Gretdc crea- 
tion can Only awaken a sublimated carnal or sensuous 
delight. Now having entered somewhat into the heart of 
meaning of Greek sculpture, 1 can see that this is a wrong 
account of the matter. The critic has got into the real 
spirit of the Indian, but not into the real spirit of the 
Greek work ; his criticism from that moment, as a com- 
parative appreciation, loses all value. Tlie Greek figure 
stresses no doubt the body, but appeals through it to an 
imaginative seeing inspiration which aims at expressing 
aceitain divine power of beauty and gives us therefore 
something which is much more than a merely sensuous 
aesthetic pleasure. If the artist has done this with perfec- 
tion, the work has accomplished its aim and ranks as a 
masterpiece, The Indian sculptor stresses something be*' 
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hind, something more remote to the surface imagination, 
bill nearer to the soul, and subordinates to it the physical 
form. If he has only partially succeeded or done it with 
power but with something faulty in the execution, his 
work is Itss great, even though it may have a greater 
spirit in the intention : hut when he wholly succeeds, then 
his work too is a masterpiece, and we may prefer it with a 
good conscience, if the spiritual, the higher intuitive vision 
is what we most demand from ail. This however need not 
interfere with an appreciation of both kinds in tlieir own 
01 ‘der, 

l^iit in viewing much of (;thei Kuiopean work of the 
Very greatest repute, I am mysell aware of a failure oi 
spiritual sympathy, I look for instance on some of the 
most famed pieces of Tintoretto, — not the poi traits^ for 
those give the soul, if onlv the active or character soul in 
the man, but say, the Adam and Eve, the St, Gcoige slay- 
ing the dragon, the Clu ist appearing to Venetian Senators, 
and I am aware of standing baffled and stopped by an 
irresponsive blankness somewhere in my being, 1 cmh see 
the magnificence and power of colouring and design, I 
can see the force of externalised imagination or (lie spirit- 
ed dramatic rendering of action, but I strive in vain to 
get out any signiticance below the surface or equivalent lo 
the greatness of the foim, except perhaps an incidental 
minor suggestion here and there and that is not suffleient 
for me. When 1 try lo analyse my failure, 1 find at first 
certain conceptions which conflict with my expectation or 
my own way of seeing. This muscular Ailam, the sensu- 
ous beauty of this Eve do not bring home lo me the mo- 
ther or the father of the race, this dragon seems to me on- 
ly a surly portentous beast in great danger of being killed, 
not a creative embodiment of monstroirs evil, this Christ 
with his massive body and benevolent philosophic visage 
almost offends me, is not at any rate the Christ whom I 
know. Rut lliest‘ are after all incidental things ; wlfat is 
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really the matter is that I come to this art with a preyious 
demand for a kind of vision, imagination, emotion, signi- 
ficance which it cannot give me. And not being so self- 
confident as to think that what commands the admiration 
of the greatest critics and aitisls is not admirable, 1 can 
see this and pause on the verge of applying Mr. Archer's 
criticism of certain Indian work and saying that the mere 
execution Ls beautiful or mai vellons but there is no ima- 
gination, nothing beyond what is on the surface. 1 can 
understand that what is wanting is really the kind of 
imagination 1 personally demand ; but though my acqui- 
red cultured miud explains this to me and may inlellec- 
liially catch at the something more, my natural being 
will not he satisiied, 1 am oppressed, not uplifted by this 
triumpli of life and the fledi and of the power and stir of 
life, — not that 1 object to these things in themselves or to 
the greates>t emphasis on the sensuous or even tlie sensu- 
al, elements not at all absent from Indian creation, if I 
can get something at least of the deeper thing I want be- 
lli ml it, — and 1 find myself turning away from the work 
of one of the greatest Italian masters to satisfy myself 
with some ^‘barbaric" Indian painting or statue, some 
calm unfathomable Buddha, broir/e Shiva or eighteen- 
armed Durga slaying tlie Asuras. But tlie cause of my 
failure is tlu-re, that I am seeking for something wliich 
was not meant in tlie spirit of this art and which I ought 
not to expect from its characteristic creations. And if I 
had steeped myself in this Renascence mind as in the 
original Hellenic spirit, 1 could have added something to 
my inner experience and acquired a more catholic and 
universal aeslhesis, 

I lay stress on this psychological misunderstanding 
or want of understanding, because it explains the attitude 
of the natural European mind to the great works of In- 
dian art and puts on it its right value. This mind catches 
only what is kin to European effort and regards that too 
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as inferior, naturally and quite ri,i»lilly since the same 
thing is more sincerely and perfectly done from a more 
native fountain of power in Western work. That explains 
the amazing preference of better informed critics than 
Mr. Archer for the bastard Gandharan sculpture to great 
and sincere work original and true in its unity, — Gan- 
dharan sculpture which is an unsatisfying, almost an im- 
potent junction of two incompatible motives, incompa- 
tible at least if one is not fused into the other as here 
certainly it is not fused, — or its praise otherwise incom- 
prehensible of certain second-rate or third-rate creations 
and its turning away from others noble and profound but 
strange to its conceptions. Or else it seizes with apprecia- 
tion — but is it really a total and a deeply understanding 
appreciation? — on work like the Indo-Saracenic which 
though in no way akin to western types has yet the power 
at certain points to get within the outskirts of its circle 
of aesthetic conceptions. It is even so much struck by the 
Taj as to try to believe that it is the work of an Italian 
sculptor, some astonishing genius, no doubt, who india- 
nised himself miraculously in this one hour of solitary 
achievement, for India is a land of miracles, — and pro- 
bably died of the effort, for he has left us no other work 
to admire. Again it admires, at least in Mr, Archer, Java- 
nese work because of its humanity and even concludes 
from that that it is not Indian. Its essential unity with Ind- 
ian work behind the variation of manner is invisible to it, 
because the spirit and inner meaning of Indian work is a 
blank to its vision and it sees only a form, a notation of 
the meaning, which, therefore, it does not understand and 
dislikes. One might just as well say that the Gita written in 
the Devanagari is a barbaric, monstrous or meaningless 
thing, but put into some cursive character at once becomes 
not Indian, because human and intelligible ! 

Bui, ordinarily, place (his mind before anything anci- 
ent, Hindu, Buddhistic or Vedantic in art and it looks at 

0 
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it with a blank or an angry incomprehension. It looks for 
the sense and docs not find it, because either it ha^ not 
in itself the experience and finds it difficult to have the 
imagination, much more the realisation of what it does 
really mean and express, or because it insists on looking 
for what it is accustomed to see at home and, not finding 
that, is convinced that there is nothing to see or nothing 
of any value. Or else if there is something which it could 
have understood, it does not understand because it is ex- 
pressed in the Indian form andthe Indian way. It looks at 
the method and form and finds it unfamiliar, contrary to 
its own canons, is revolted, contemptuous, repelled, speaks 
of the thing as monstrous, barbarous, ugly or null, passes 
on in a high dislike or disdain. Or if it is overborne by 
some sense of unanalysable beauty or greatness or power, 
it still speaks of a splendid barbarism. Do you want an 
illuminating instance of this blankness of comprehen- 
sion ? Mr. Archer sees the Dhyani Buddha with its su- 
preme, its unfathomable, its infinite spiritual calm which 
every cultured oriental mind can at once feel and res- 
pond to in the depths of its being, and he denies that 
there is anything, — only drooped eyelids, an immobile 
pose and an insipid, by which I suppose he means a calm 
passionless face.^ He turns for comfort lo the Hellenic 
nobility of expression of the Gaudharan Buddha, or to 
the living Robindranath Tagore more spiritual than any 
Buddha from Peshawar to Kamakura, an inept misuse of 
comparison against which I imagine the great poet him- 
self would be the first to protest. There we have the total 
incomprehension, tlie blind window, the blocked door in 
the mind, and there too the cause, that the natural western 

^ In a note Mr. Archer mentipns and very rightly discounts an 
absurd apology for these Buddhas, viz, that the greatness and spiritua- 
lity are not at all in the work, but in the devotion of the artist ! If 
the artist cannot put into his work what was in him — and here it is 
not devotion that is expressed,— his work is a futile abortion. But 
it or the capacity to feel it must also be there in the mind that looks 
at his work. 
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mentality comes to Indian art with a demand for some- 
thing other than its characteristic spirit and motive intend 
to give, and, demanding that, is not prepared to enter into 
another kind of spiritual expeiience and another range of 
creative siglit, imaginative power and mode of self-ex- 
pression. 

This once understood, we can turn to the dilTerencc 
in the spirit and method of artistic cnMtion which has 
given rise to the mutual incompreluMision ; for that will 
bring us to the positive side of the m<ilter. All great artis- 
tic work proceeds from an act of intuition, not really an 
intellectual idea or a splendid imagination, — these are 
only mental translations, — but a direct intuition of some 
truth of life or being, some significant form of that truth, 
some development ol it in the mind of m.in. And so far 
there is no difference between great European and great 
Indian work. Where then begins the immense divergenee? 
It is tliere in cverytliing else, in the object and field of the 
intuitive vision, in the method of working out the sight 
or suggestion, in the part taken in the rendering by the 
external form and technique, in the whole way of the 
rendeiing to the human mind, even in the centre of our 
being to which the work appeals. The European artist 
gets liis intuition by a suggestion from an appearance in 
life and nature or, if it starts from something in his own 
soul, relates it at once to an external support. He brings 
down that inluilion into his normal mind and sets the 
intellectual idea and the imagination in the intelligence to 
clothe it with a mental stuff which will render its form to 
the moved reason, emotion, aesthesis. Then he missions 
his eye and hand to execute it in terms which start from 
a colourable ^‘imitation '' of life and Nature— and in 
ordinary hands too often end there— to get at an interpre- 
tation that really changes it into the image of something 
not outward in our own being or in universal being which 
was the real thing And to that in looking at the 
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work we have to get back through colour ami line and 
disposition or whatever else may be part of the external 
means, to their mental suggestions and through them to 
the soul of the whole matter. The appeal is not direct to 
the eye of the deepest self and spirit within, but to thc 
outward soul by a strong awakening of the sensuous, the 
vital, the emotional, the intellectual and imaginative being, 
and of the spiritual we get as much or as little as can suit 
itself to and express itself through the outward man. Life, 
action, passion, emotion, idea. Nature seen for their own 
sake and for an aesthetic delight in them, these are the 
object and field ol this creative intuition. The something 
more which the Indian mind knows to be behind these 
things looks out, if at all, from behind many veils. The 
direct and unveiled presence of the Infinite and its god- 
heads is not evoked or thought necessary to the greater 
greatness and the highest perfection. 

The theory of ancient Indian art at its greatest — and 
the greatest gives its character to the rest and throws on 
it something of its stamp and influence — is of another 
kind. Its highest business is to disclose something of the 
Self, the Infinite, the Divine to the regard of the soul, the 
Self through its expressions, the Infinite through its living 
finite symbols, the Divine through his powers. Or the God- 
heads are to be. revealed, luminously interpreted ot in 
some way suggested to the soul’s understanding or to its 
devotion or at the very least to a spiritually or religiously 
aesthetic emotion. When this hieratic art comes down 
from these altitudes to the intermediate worlds behind 
ours, to the lesser godheads or genii, it still carries into 
them some power or some hint from above. And when 
it comes quite down to the material world and the life of 
man and the things of external Nature, it does not alto- 
gether get rid of the greater vision, the hieratic stamp, the 
spiritual seeing, and in most good work — except in mo- 
t^ents of relaxation and a humorous or vivid play with 
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the obvious — there is always soinelhing more in which 
tlie seeing presentation of life floats as in an immaterial 
atmosphere* Life is seen in the self or in some suggestion 
of the infinite or of something beyond or there is at least 
a touch and influence of these which helps to shape the 
presentation. It is not that all Indian vvoik realises this 
ideal ; there is plenty no doubt that falls short, is lowered, 
inefifective or even debased, but it is the best and the most 
characteristic influence and execution which gives its tone 
to an art and by which we must judge. Indian art in fact 
is identical in its spiritual aim and principle with the rest 
of Indian culture. 

A seeing in the self accordingly becomes the charac- 
teristic method of the Indian artist and it is directly en- 
joined on him by the canon. He has to see fust in his 
spiritual being the truth of the thing he must express and 
to create its form in his intuitive mind ; he is not bound 
to look out first on outward life and Nature for his model, 
his authority, his rule, his teacher or his fountain of sug- 
gestions. Why should he when it is something quite in- 
ward he has to bring out into expression ? It is not an 
idea in the intellect, a mental imagination, an outward 
emotion on which he has to depend for his stimulants, 
but an idea, image, emotion of the spiiit, and the mental 
equivalents are subordinate things for help in the trans- 
mission and give only a part of the colouring and the 
shape. A material form, colour, line and design are his 
physical means of the expression, but in using them he is 
not bound to an imitation of Nature, but has to make 
the form and all else significant of his vision, and if that 
can only be done or can best be done by some modifica- 
tion, some pose, some touch or symbolic variation which 
is not lound in physical Nature, he is at perfect liberty to 
use it, since truth to his vision, the unity of the thing he 
is seeing and expressing is his only business. The line, 
colour and the rest are not his first, but his last preoccu- 
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pation, because they have to carry on them a world of 
thiufjvS which have already taken spiritual form in his mind. 
He has not for instance to recreate for us the human face 
and body of tlie Buddha oi some one passion or incident 
of lus life, but to reveal the calm of Nirvana through a 
figure of the Buddha, and every detail and accessory mu^l 
be turned into a means or an aid of his purpose. And 
even when it is some human passion or incident he has 
to portraj^ it is not usually that alone, but also or more 
something else in the soul to which it points or from 
wliich it starts or some power behind the action that has 
to enter into the spirit of his design and is often really 
the mam thing. And through the eye that looks on his work 
he has to appeal not merely to an excitement of (lie out- 
ward soul, but to the mner self, antaruhiuui. One may’ 
well say that beyond the ordinary cultivation of the aes- 
thetic instinct necessary to all artistic appreciation there 
is a spiriliial insight or culture needed if we are to enter 
into the whole meaning of Indian artistic creation, other- 
wise we gel only at^ the surface external things or at the 
most at things only just below the surface. It is an intui- 
tive and spiritual art and must be seen with the intuitive 
and spiritual eye. 

This is the distinctive character of Indian art and to 
ignore it is to fall into total incomprehension or into much 
misunderstanding, Indian architecture, painting, sculpture 
are not only intimately one in inspiration with the central 
things in Indian phiK)sophy, religion, Yoga, culture, but 
a specially intense expression of their significance. There 
is much in the literature which can be well enough appre- 
ciated without any very deep entry into these things, but 
it is comparatively a very small part of what is left of the 
other arts, Hindu or Buddhistic, of which this can be 
said. They have been very largely a hieratic aesthetic 
script of India's spiritual, contemplative and religious 
experience. 
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THE RUN OF POETIC TRUTH 

What is the kind of Truth which we can demand 
from the spirit of poetrj’, from the lips of tlie inspired 
singer, or what do we mean when we speak of Truth as 
one of tlie high powers and godheads of his work and of 
its light as a diviner sunlight in which he must see and 
shape from its burning rays within and around liiin the 
flame-stuff of his creation ? We iiave all our own notions 
of the Truth and that gives an ambiguous character to the 
word and brings in often a narrow and limited sense of 
it into our idea of poetry. But lirst there is the primary 
objection, plausible enough if we look only at tlie glowing 
robe and not at the soul of creative expression, that the 
poet has nothing at all to do with any othei kind of truth 
or with Truth at all for her own sake, but is a lover only 
of Beauty, she his only worshipped goddess, and uol 
truth but nnagination her winged servant and the radiant 
messenger of the Muse. If it cannot absolutely be said 
that most poetry is most feigning and the whole art 
amounts to a power of beautiful fiction, yet it is appaient 
that the poet most succeeds when he takes uutwaid or 
actual truth only as a fiist hint and steeps most subtly 
whatever crude matter it gives to his mind in the de- 
lightful hues of imagination and transmutes it into the 
unfettered beauty of her shapes. That might seem at first 
sight to mean or so might be interpreted that truth and 
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ai*l are two unconnected or Httle connected things, and 
if truth is to be made at all the subject-matter of art, 
it yet does not become art unless it has come out trans* 
figured and, it may be, unrecognisable in the imagination's 
characteristic process. But in fact it does not mean that, 
but only that ait is uol an imitation or reproduction of 
outward Nature, but rather missioned to give by the aid 
of a transmuting laculty something more inwardly true 
than the external life and appearance. 

And next, there is the quite opposite idea, which one 
finds sometimes rampant and self-confident in an age of 
realism and the cult of vital power, that the truth which is 
the material of poetry and has to be set out and rhythmecl 
in her process, is the reality of life in its most strenuous 
vital sense, the reality of what we see and hear and touch 
and vitally feel and energetically think with the most posi- 
tive impact of the mind, the raw rough concrete and dy- 
namic fact of experience to be transferred without any 
real change to rhythmic form, relieved with image and 
dressed in its just idea and word. And we are even told 
that poetry to be faithful to life must manage not only 
her seeing and expression, but her rhythmic movement 
so as to create some subjective correspondence with life, 
creep and trip and walk and run and bound along with it, 
reproduce every bang and stumble and shuffle and thump 
of the vital steps, and then we shall get a quite new large 
and vigorous music and in comparison with its sincere 
and direct power the old melodies will fade into false and 
flimsy sweetnesses of insipid artifice. Here what is de- 
manded is not beauty but power or rather force. If beauty 
can get in, if she can dress herself in these new and 
strong colours, we shall gratefully accept her, provided 
she is not too beautiful to be true and does not bring in 
again with her the unreal, the romantic or remotely ideal 
or some novel kind of perverse^ imagination. But if ugly. 


® In the sense in which a oritic of soiue note, I am told, applies 
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brutal and sordid things are shown powerfully in their 
full ugliness, brutality and sordidness without any work 
of transmutation, so much the better since truth of life, 
force of vital reality of whatever kind set and made vivid 
in a strong outlining illumination is what we shall hence- 
forth demand of the artist in verse. And it cannot be 
denied that the crudity of actual life so treated and heigh- 
tened in art — for art cannot merely reproduce, it cannot 
help heightening — gives us a new sensation, becomes a 
crude and heady wine setting up an agreeable disturbance 
in the midriff and bowels and a violent satisfaction in 
•the brain and can be given by a powerful writer a wide 
appeal demanding no effort of taste or understanding 
from the average man who makes the multitude. A robust 
muscular and masculine poetry suitable to the Anglo- 
Saxon genius can no doubt be the result of this kind of 
aesthesis. 

Then again tliere is the old academic conception, 
truth of the cultivated intelligence, truth of reason, philo- 
sophic and scientific truth, or, more pertinent to tlie 
matter, truth of a certain selective imagination and taste 
consonant with reason and strong to give a tempered 
beauty to just presentation and idea, the classical or in its 
more formal shape the pseudo-classical aesthetic rule* 
And in this connection we have many familiar notions 
chasing each other acn^ss the field, such as on one side 
the compatibility or incompatibility of philosophy and 
poetry or on the other the definition ot poetry as subs- 
tantially a criticism of life though set in an aitistic form 
and a high and serious tone. And associated with this 
view also we find very commonly a dislike of free imagi- 
nation and rich colour and the audacities of the fancy 

the epithet to Yeatn’ poetry, I have not read the criticism, but the 
expreKsion itself is a sufficient condemnation not of the poet, but of 
the mind — and of its poetic theory— which can use such a word in 
such a connection. 
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and the (ar*off and shrouded voices and things visionary, 
subtle and remote. Tlie aesthetic mind varies, follows its 
own bent, fashions its idea of poetic trutli according to 
its own standaid of satisfaction and sets up as a canon 
and law its own manner of response ; tliere is a multi- 
tude of counsels, and eacli has tliis common characteris- 
tic that it overstresses one side of the norm of poetic 
creation. For the spirit of poetry is many-sided and flexi- 
ble in its processes, but firm and invariable in the central 
law of its nature. 

• The poetic Truth of which I am speaking has notli- 
ing to do with any of these limitations. Truth, as slie is 
seen by us in the end, is an infinite goddess, the very front 
and face of Infinity and Aditi herself tlu* illimitable mo- 
ther of all the gods. 'Phis infiniie eternal and eternally 
creative Truth is no enemy of imagination or even of free 
fancy, for they too are godheads and Ciin wear one of her 
faces or one of lier expressive masks, while imagination 
is perhaps the very colour of her creative process, her births 
and movements are innumerable, her walk supple and 
many-pathed, and through all divine poweis and uni- 
versal means she can find her way to her own riches, and 
even error is her illegitimate child and serves, though 
wantonly, rebelliously and through many a giddy turn, her 
mother’s many-formed self-adaptive worldwide aim. Now 
it is something of this infinite Truth which poetry suc- 
ceeds in giving us with a high power, in its own way of 
beauty, by its own opulent appointed means. The channel 
is different from those of her other activities because the 
power is of another kind. Infinite Truth has her many dis- 
tinct ways of expressing and finding herself and each way 
must be kept distinct and the law of one must not be ap- 
'lied to the law of another form of her self-expression; and 
yet that does not mean that the material of one cannot be 
used, as the material of another, though it must be cast by 
a different power into a different mould, or that all do not 
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meet on (heir lops. Truth of poetry is not truth of philo- 
sophy or truth of science or truth of religion only because 
it is another way of self-expression of intinile Truth so 
distinct that it appears to give quite another face of things 
and reveal quite another side of experience. A poet may 
have a religious creed or subscribe to a system of philoso- 
phy or take lank himself like Lucretius or certain Indian 
poets as a considerable philosophical thinker or succeed 
like Goethe as a scientist as well as a poetic creator, but 
the moment he begins to argue out his system intellectu- 
ally in verse or puts up a drcssed-up science straight into 
metre or else intlicts like Wordsworth or Dryden rhymed 
sermons or theological disputations on us, he is breaking 
the law. And even if he does not move so far astray, yet 
the farther he goes in that direction even within the bounds 
of his art, he is, though it has often been done with a to- 
lerable, sometimes a considerable I'r total success, tread- 
ing on unlirm or at any rate on lower ground. It is difficult 
for him there to maint.iin the authentic poetic spirit and 
pure inspiration. 

For this is another cult and worship and the moment 
he stands before the altar of the Muse, he has to change 
his robes of mind and serve the rites of a different_conse- 
cration. He has to bring out into the front that other 
personality in him who looks with a more richly irised 
seeing eye and speaks with a more rapturous voice. The 
others have not normally tlie same joy of the word because 
they do not go to its fountainhead, even though each 
Ijas its own intense delight, as philosophy has its joy of 
deep and comprehensive understanding and religion its 
hardly expressible rapture. Still it remains true that the 
poet may express precisely the same thing in essence as 
the philosopher or the man of religion or the man of 
science, may even give us truth of philosophy, truth of 
religion, truth of science, provided he transmutes it, abs- 
tracts froih it something on which the others insist ift 
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their own special form and gives ns tlie something more 
which poetic sight and expression bring. He has to con- 
vert it into truth t)f poetty, and it will he still better for 
his art if he saw it originally with the poetic insight, the 
creative, intuitive, directly perceiving and interpreting eye; 
for then his utterance of truth is likely to be more poe- 
tic, authentic, inspired and compelling. This distinction 
between poetic and other truth, well enough felt but not 
always well observed, and their fusion and meetingplace 
are worth dwelling upon ; for if poetry is to do all it can 
for us in the new age, it will include increasingly in its scope 
much that will be common to it with pliilosophy, religion 
and even in a broader sense with science, and yet it will 
at the same time develop more intensely the special beau- 
ty and peculiar power of its own iiisiglit and its own man- 
ner. The poetry of Tagore is already a new striking instance 
of what dilferenlly seen and followed out might have been 
a specifically philosophic and religious truth, but here 
turned into beauty and given a new significance by the 
transforming power of poetic vision. 

The difference which separates these great things of 
the mind is a difference of the principal, the indispen- 
sable instrument we must use and of the appeal to the mind 
and the whole manner. There is a whole gulf of difference. 
The philosopher sees in the dry light of the reason, proceeds 
dispassionately by a severe analysis and abstraction of 
tlie intellettual content of the truth, a logical slow close 
stepping from idea to pure idea, a method difficult ant’ 
nebulous to the ordinary, hard, arid, impossible to the 
poetic mind. For the poetic mind sees at once in a floo'^ 
of coloured light, in a moved experience, in an ecstasy of 
the coming of the word, in splendours of form, in a spon- 
taneous leaping out of inspired idea upon idea, sparks o' 
the hoof*beats of the white flame horse Dadhikravai: 
•galloping up the mountain of the gods or breath and hue 
of wing striking into wing of the irised broods of Thou* 
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gilt flying over earih or up towards Iieaveii. fhe scieiilihl 
proceeds also by the intellectual reason but wiih a inicros*- 
copic scrutiny which brings it to bear on an analysis of 
sensible fact and process and on the correct measure and 
relation of force and energy as it is seen working on the 
phenomenal stuff of existence, and joins continually link ot 
fact with fact and coil of process with process till he has 
under his hand at least in skeleton and tissue the whole 
connected chain of apparent diings. But to the poetic 
mind this is a dead mechanical thing; for the eye of the 
poet loves to look on breathing acting life in its perfected 
synthesis and rhythm, not on the constituent measures, 
still less on the dissected parts, and his look seizes the soul 
of wonder of things, not the mechanical miracle. The 
method of these other powers moves by the rigorously 
based and patiently self-assuied steps of the systemaliMiig 
intelligence and the aspect of Truth which they iincovei irs 
a norm measured and cut out from the world of ideas and 
the' world of sense by the eye of the intellectual reason. 
The brooding philosopher or the discovering scientist 
cannot indeed do willioul the aid of greater power, in- 
tuition, but ordinarily he has to bring what that nearer 
more swiKly luminous faculty gives him into a more de- 
liberate air under the critical light of the intelligence and 
establish it in the dialectical or analytical way of philoso- 
phy and science before the intellect as judge. The mind of 
the poet sees by intuition and direct perception and brings 
out what they give him by a formative stress on the total 
image, and the aspect to which he thrills is the living truth 
of the form, of the life that inspires it, of the creative thou- 
ght behind and the supporting movement of the soul and 
a rhythmic harmony of these things revealed to his de- 
light in their beauty. These flelds and paths lie very wide 
apart, and if any voices from the others reach and claim 
the ear ot the poetic creator, lliey must change greatly in 
their form and suit themselves to the warmth and colour 
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of l)is atmosphere before they can find ri^ht of entry into 
his kiiigdoin. 

The meeting is not here at the base, but on the tops. 
The pliilusopher’s reasoning intelligence discovers only a 
system of thouglit symbols and the reality they hgiire can- 
not be sei/a‘d by the intelligence, but needs direct intuiti- 
on, a living contact, a close experience by identity in imr 
self of knowledge. That is work not for a dialectical, but 
a bright levelatory thinking, a himinons body of intuitive 
thought and spiritual experience which carries us straight 
into sight, into vision of knowledge. The lir'it effort of 
philosophy is to know for the sake of pure uiiclerstanding, - 
but her greater height is to take Tiulh alive in the spirit 
and clasp and grow one with her and be consciously with- 
in ourselves all tlie reality we have learned to know, iiut 
that is precisely what the poet strive.'* to do in his own 
way by intuition and imagination, when he labours to 
bung himself close to and be one by delight with the 
thing ut beauty whicli awakes his joy. He does not always 
seize the very self of the thing, but to do so lies within 
his power. The language of intuitive thinking moves al- 
ways therefore to an affinity with poetic speech and in the 
ancient Upanishads it used that commonly as its natural 
vehicle. ^^The Spirit went abroad, a tiling pure, bright, 
unwounded by sin, without body or sinew or scar ; the 
Seer, the Thinker, the Self-born who breaks into being all 
around us, decreed of old all things in their nature from 
long eternal years/' ** There sun shines riot nor moon nor 
star nor these lightnings blaze nor this lire ; all this world 
is luminous only with his light/' Are we listening, one 
might a,sk, to the voice of poetry or philosophy or religi- 
on ? It is all three voices cast in one, indistinguishable in 
the eternal choir. And there is too and similarly a pure 
intuitive science which comes into the field when we en- 
ter the ranges of the psychical and spiritual being and. can 
from there wuik for the discovery of greater secrets of the 
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physical or at least of the psycho-physical woilcl. Indian 
Yoga founds iiseif on that greater pocess, and there, though 
as in all true scienct^ the object is an assured method of 
personal discoveiy or living repeldion and possession of 
past discovery and a working out of «dl the thing found, 
there is too a high linal intention to hold tlie truth, the 
light found in our iinier power of Ixung atid turn it to a 
power of onr psychical scIf,oiii spirit, ourself of knowledge, 
and will, our self of love and joy, onr self of lih? and ac- 
tion. This to(\ tliough not the same thing in form, is 
akin to the higher work of poetiv when it acts, as tlie 
ancients W(udd have had it conscionsjy act, as a purifier 
and builder of lli<^ soul. 

The initial function ()f leligion again is to make 
clear the appro.iches of the sonl to the Highest, to (lod. 
And it does th<»t at hrst bv laying on tlie mind scheme 
of religious knowledge or guiding creed and dogma, a 
taming yoke of moral instruclion or purifying law of reli- 
gious conduct and an aw«ikening call of religious emotion, 
worship, cull, and so far it is a thing apart in its own 
field, but m its truly revealing side of intuitive being and 
experience we find tlial the essence of religion is an aspi- 
ration and adoiation of the soul towards tlie Divine, the 
Self, the Supreme, the Eternal, the Infinite, and an effort 
to get close to and live with or in that or to enjo> in 
love and be like or one with llnd which we adore. But 
poetry also on its heights turns to the same things in tnii- 
selves and the woild, not indeed with religious adoration, 
but by a regarding closeness .and movyd oneness in beau- 
ty and delight. The characteiistic metliod and first field 
of all these things is indeed wide apait, but at llieii end 
when they come into their deepest spirit, they begin to 
approach each other and touch; and because of this great- 
er afiinity philOH)pliy, psycliic and spiritual science and 
religion are found in the ancient Indian culture woven in- 
to one unity, and when they turn to the expression of theic 
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most intimate experience, it is always the poetic word 
which they use. 

The steps of Poetry rise to these heights on her own 
side of the mountain of the gods. Poetry comes into 
being at the direct call of three powers^, inspiration, beau- 
tv and deli gilt, and lirings them to us and ns to them b) 
the magic cliarm of the inspired rhythmic word, if it can 
do that at all perfectly, its essential work has been done. 

It is in its beginning concerned with close and simple natu- 
ral things and, when it grows more subtle, still it has only 
to create a power of beauty, move the soul with aesthetic 
delight and make it feel and see, and its function seems 
at an end. The kind does not seem to matter, and it has 
nothing to do primarily or directly, nor at any time in a 
set formal will taking that as its function and aim, with 
the presentation of intellectual concepts to the reason or 
with truth of science or with moral betterment or the 
working out of religious aspiration, not often even with 
so near a thing to it as religious emotion and love. But 
yet because of that greater aflinily we see it actually do- 
ing what is an equivalent to these things by its own pow- 
er, in a strange and beautiful mould, with an indirect and 
yet subtly direct touch. The poet too brings out some- 
times as if by accident, sometimes with a conscious in- 
tention the same essential truths as the philosopher or 
the man of religion. An instance or two will be sufficient 
to show the approximation and the difterence. Religion 
brings us a command to love our neighbour as ourselves 
and even our enemies, a thing impossible to our normal 
nature, a law honoured with the consent of the lips and 
universally ignored in the observance. A few only seeking 
perfection in spiritual experience discover in it the natural 
rule of our real and our highest being, quite possible if we 
can only get some abiding realisation of that secret one- 
ness which is the foundation of the law of universal love. 
Then, not seeking tiiis at ail but only poetic delight or, if 
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you are so iaclined, the criticism of life, \vc listen to Cre- 
on‘s fierce reproach to Antigone that in her refusal to hate 
the national enemy she stinds unnahirally apart from the 
mind and heart i)f all her people and hear suddenly shart 
out the higli and pi'Oiid reply of one lonely and doomed 
but inflexibly true to her nature, her sours will under the 
shadow of a cruel death, ^^Not to join in hate, but to 
join in love was I bom ! The Athenian poet intended 
no moral instruction, calls up no religious emotion into 
his line, is concerned only with a crucial situation in life, 
the revolt of natural affection against the rigid claim of 
the law, nation, State. It is a simple cry of the voice of 
nature and life, yet there breathes behind it a greater 
thought which is not so far from the truth underlying 
religions teaching and spiritual experience. 1 he poet, his 
eyes fixed on life, shows us as if by accideiU the seed in 
our normal nature which can grow into the prodigious 
spiritual tmth of universal love. He lias to do it in his 
own way in the mould of poetic beauty and delight, aiul 
if we judge by such instuices, we shall say that so only 
he has to do it, to ca^t as if casually llie seed of the beau- 
ty and deligiit of some high mood of life and nature into 
the niind and pass on leaving it to its work on the .*-ours 
reflecting emotional experience, perhaps hardly himself 
knowing what he has done since he is absorbed in sight 
and satisfied with the joy of beautitU.^ creation. 

And yet actually we find that we cannot quite set 
these limits or they aie not regirded by pc)ets of a high 
*order. The poet of the Gita has the conscious intention 
of laying the foiNn of unity on ilie son! of the hearer and 
moving him to seek the full experience. '' He is llie great- 
est Yogin who, come happiness by that or come grief, sees 
wherever he turns his eyes all ei|ually in the image of his 
self." That is something high, grave, couched in the lan- 
guage of the inspiied reason, uplifted in the original by a 
sweet and noble diction and ihythm, religious and phi- 
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losophical in its strain and yet poetical, because it adds 
to the fundamental idea the visualising and bringing home 
of the spiritual experience, the sustaining emotion of the 
thing fell and a touch of its life, Ard in the much older 
Yajur Veda we find breaking out with a different, a more 
moved and less r<*flective voice the same tiiUh of expe- 
rience, the same touch on the soul, '‘Where I am wound-* 
ed, make me firm and whole. May all creatines gai:e on 
me with the eye of the hViend, may 1 gaze on all creatures, 
may we all gaze on all with the eye of the Friend.'’ There 
poetry and religions emotion become powerfully fused 
and one in the aspiration to the hcaiTs perfection and 
the lovitig unity of all life. The same uniting alchemy 
and fusion can take place between trutli of [diilosophv 
and poetic truth and it is continually found in Indian 
literature. And so too all the old Rig Veda, all the Vaish- 
pava poetry of North and South had behind it an elabo- 
rate Yoga or practised psychical and spiritual science, 
without whicli it coiikl not have ^o me into birth in that 
form. Today much of the poetry of Tagore is the sign of 
such a Sadhana, a long inheritance of assured spiritual 
discovery and expeiience. Bui what is given whether di- 
rectly ov in symbol or in poetic image is not the formal steps 
of the Sadhana, but the strongly felt movement and the 
living outcome, the '*ision and life and inner experience 
the spirit and powei^fmd body of sweetness and beauty 
and delight. The tracing of close and too meticulous 
bounds round the steps of poetic truth or turning of its 
wide continental spheres into some limiting magic circle 
seems therefore to have no real foundatiim. One may 
almost though not quite say that there is nothing in in- 
finite Truth that the poet cannot make his material, even 
if it seems to belong to other provinces of the mind, be- 
cause all forms of human exj>erience approach each other 
on their sides of intuition and inner life and vision and 
all meet in the spirit. The condition, the limitation is only 
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^in the way aficl manner, — but that means enormously 
much, — the necessity of the purely poetic way of seeing 
and the subjection of the thing seen to the law of poetic 
harmony and moved delight and heauly. 

The real distinction therefore is in the primary or 
essential ,um of poetry and in the imperative condition 
. which tirat aim laj’s upon tiie art. Its function is iiot to 
teach truth of any p<irticular kind, nor indeed to teach at 
all, nor to pursue knowledge nor to serve any religious 
or ethical aim, but to embody beauty in the word and 
give delight. But at the same time it is at any rate part 
of its highe:5t function to serve the spiiit and to illumine 
and le id lhia)ugh beauty and build by a high informing 
and revealing delight the soul of man. And its lield is all 
soul experience, its appeal is to the aesthetic response of 
the soul to ail tiiat touches it in self or world ; it is one 
of tiie high and beautiful powers of onr inner and may 
be a power of our mmo^l life. All of tlie infinite Truth of 
being that can be m.ide part of that life, all that can be 
made true and beautiful and living to that experience, is 
poetic truth and a fit subject matter of poetry. But there 
are always three things which we find present in the lit- 
terance and which may be taken as (he tests of its mea- 
sure of power. First there is a force of inspired seeing 
which gives us the appeal of some reality of self or mind 
or world, whether in this mateiial field or the other planes 
of universal existence or of our own being to which imagi- 
nation is one of the gales, a seeing which brings to us the 
power of its truth and the beauty of its image and gives 
it body in the mind by the word. Then tliere nuisl be (he 
touch, presence, breath of the very life, not the outward 
only, but the inward life, not an imitation by force of 
speech or tlie holding up of a mirror to some external 
movement or form of Nature, but a creative interpretation 
which brings home to us as much as may be of what she 
is pr things or we are. And again that must carry in it 
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and arouse in ns an emotion of its loncli on tlie soul, not 
the raw emofion of the vital parts, — though that comes 
in in certain kinds of poetry, — but a spiritual essence of 
feeling to which our inner strands can vibrate. The intel- 
lectual, vital, sensible truth are suhonlinate things ; the 
breath of poetry should give us along with them, or it 
may even be apart from them, some more essential truth 
of the being ot things, their very power which springs 
in the last resort from something eternal in their heart 
and secrecy, lirulayc githayam, expressive even in the 
moments and transiences of life. The soul of the poet, 
ar.d the soul too of the hearer by a response to his word, 
enters into some direct contact through vision and strai- 
ght touch and emotion, possesses and feels at its strongest 
by a union in our own stuff of being, a moved identity. 
A direct spiritual perception and vision called by us in- 
tuition, however helped or prepared by other powers, 
cun alone avail to give us these things. Imagination is 
only the poet’s most poweiful aid for this discovery and 
interpretative creation, fancy a brilliant opener of hidden 
or out-of-the-way doors. The finding of a new image is 
itself a joy to the poet and the hearer because it reveals 
some new significant correspondence or sheds a stronger 
disclosing light on the thing seen and makes it stand out 
and live more opulently, luminously, with a greater de- 
light of itself in the mind. The poet having to bring 
home something, even in things common, which is not 
obvious to suiface experience, avails himself of image, 
symbol, whatevei is just, beautiful, meaningful, suggestive. 
His fictions are not charming airy nothings, but as with 
every true artist significant figures and creations which 
serve to bring very real realities close to the spirit, and 
their immortality is the immortality of truth. 

It is in this sense lliat we can speak of the sun of 
poetic truth in whose universal light the poet creates. But 
all depends on how he secs or uses the light, He can 
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catch this or tiiat sight in an isolatc-d ray, oi sometimes 
liglils with it his own personality and kindlrs a lanip in 
the house of liis own being, or looks through its radiance 
over the material earth and the forms and first move- 
ments of her children or searches with the lustre the sin ge 
of tiic lile-soul and its passion and power or discovers the 
lesser or the greater secrets of the mind and heart of man, 
or looks upwards through a loftier flood of beams and 
sees the mid-worlds and heavens and the actions of the 
gods and the scenes and moments of an immortal life. 
And sometimes the dark sun of the Vedic image lodging 
in the blind cave gives Ihm a negative liglil ; a darkness 
visible revealing daikness immeasurable shows him the 
gloomy secrets of some city of dreadful Night, shadow of 
Hades or low'est Tartarean clot of Hell. Tlie sun ol Tiulh 
may be still for him below the verge with its light already 
on the tops and Hushing tlic chill of the snow<, tide reg.il 
in heaven or gravely sunken or .splendid in some selling 
light. He may stand on the earth or wander wuiged like 
the symbolic birds of the Veda still in the terrestrial at- 
mosphere or rise into woilds beyond nearer to the sun 
and see in a changed light all that is below. And one or 
two may perhaps be strong to look with unhlmded eyes 
into the 'source of all light, see that splendour which is its 
happiest form of all, to which approacliing or entering 
one can say “ He am 1 ", discover the identity of his spi. 
rit with all things and find in that oneness the word of 
liglit which can most powerfully illumine o-ir human ut- 
terance. 

And where then is the highest range of sight into 
which the mind of the poet can ri.se and according to the 
power of his genius find a deeper and deeper and larger 
and larger truth of already spoken things and of new things 
to be spoken and as yet unal templed in prose or rhy- 
me ? If some kind of intuitive seeing is at the back of 
his .imaginative vision and the real power that calls down 
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tiie inspired word, it will be when lie c<in rise to its sour- 
ce and live in the fullness of a highest intuitive mind which 
is greater than the awakened sense, intuitive life-vision 
or inspired reason, though it will see all that they can see, 
that he will gel his fullest power, deepest sight, broadest 
scope. To yirow light on the self of things in some power 
and beauty of if is after all the native aim of poetry, and 
that can be done entire!}' by this greatest intuitive mind, 
for it can bring near or going beyond itself actually reach 
the vision of identity, that seeing of our whole self and 
the self of the world which is the last object and the 
highest spirit of all our mental powers and seekings. The 
poetry which will accomplish that will be able to see, 
though in another way than that of philosophy and reli- 
gion, the self of the Eternal, to know God and his god- 
heads, to know the freedom and immortality which is 
ourdiviiiesl aim, to see in the delight of a union in beauty 
the self of the Inlinite, tlie self of Nature and the whole 
self of man. But so to see the self is to meet the spirit in 
every- thing and the spirit reveals to us the inner and the 
inmost truth of all that comes from il, life and thought 
and form and every image and every power. Much has 
been done by the art of rhythmic self-expression ; much 
remains to be done. To express these greatest things and 
to gather up all that man has come and is yet coming to 
see and know and feel in a new and greater light and 
give to him the universal spirit and power of beauty and 
delight behind all this existence is a work that will open 
to poetry a larger territory and the perfect greatness of 
its function. A beginning of such an endeavour we have 
seen to be the noblest strain in recent work ; the possi- 
bility of a refreshed and long continued vitality and a 
hardly exhaustible fount of inspiration lies in that direc- 
tion. The Veda speaks in one of its symbolic hints of the 
fountain of eternal Truth round which stand the illumin- 
jfd powers of thought and life. There under the eyes df 
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delight and the face of imperishable beauty of the Mother 
of creation and bride of the eternal Spirit they lead their 
immortal dance. The poet visits that marvellous source 
in his superconscient mind and brings to us some strain 
or some vision of herface and woiks. TofiiKhlic way into 
that circle with the waking self is to he tlie seer-poet and 
discover the highest power of the iiispiied word, tlie man- 
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A nYMN OF THE UNIVERSAL DTYIXE 
FORCE AVD WILL 

Other flames are only branches of thy stock, O Fire, 
All the immoitals take in thee their raptuious ]oy. O uni- 
versal Godhead, thou art the navel-knot of the earths and 
their inhabitants ; all men born thou contiollest and sup- 
portcst like a pillai . 

The FI line is Ihe held of heaven and the nhvel of 
the ea;th and he is the powei that moves at work in the 
two woilds. O Vaiswanara, the gods bi ought thee to 
biith a god to be a light to Aryan m,m. 

As the firm lays sit steadfast in the Sun, all treasures 
liave been placed in the umveisal godlie<id and flame, 
King art thou of all the iiches that are m the growths of 
the earth and the hills and the wateis .md .ill the riches 
tliat aie in men. 

Heaven and Karth grow as if vaster worlds to the 
Son, He is the priest of our sacrifice and sings our woids 
even as might a man of discerning skill. To Vaisvanara, 
for this most strong god who brings with him the light 
of the sun-world, its many mighty wateis because his 
strength is of the truth. 

O universal godhead, O knower of all things born, 
thy excess of greatness overflows even the Great Heaven. 
Thou art the king of the toiling human peoples and by 
battle madest the supreme good for the god-.. 

This is the universal godhead who by his greatness 
labours in all the peoples, the lustrous master of sacrifice, 
the Flame with his hundred treasures. This is he who 
has the word of the Truth. 

"" A hymn of NodhA Gautama to A^ui Ymmkmm iu the nigs 
Veda. 
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Essays on the Oita 


THE GUNAS, THE MIND AND ACTION 

The Gita has not yet completed its analysis of action 
in the light of its idea of the three gunas and the trans- 
cendence of them by a self-exceeding culmination of the 
highest sattwic discipline. Faith, (raddha, the will to be- 
lieve and to be, know, live and do what we see as the 
Truth is the principal thing, the indispensable condition 
of a self-developing action and the growth of the soul by 
works. But there are also the mental powers, instruments, 
conditions which go to constitute the momentum, direc- 
tion and character of the activity and are therefore of 
importance for a full understanding of this psychological 
discipline. The Gita enters into a summary psychological 
analysis of these things before it proceeds to the finale, 
the culmination, the highest secret which is that of the 
exceeding of all dharmas, the transcendence. And we have 
to follow it in its brief descriptions, summarily, expand- 
ing just enough to seize fully the main idea, for these are 
secondary things, but yet each of great consequence in 
its own place. It is their action cast in the type of the 
gunas that we have to understand, and the nature of the 
culmination of any or each of them lieyond the gunas 
Will follow from the nature of the general transcendence. 

This part of the subject-is introduced by a last ques- 
tion of Arjuna regarding the principle of Sannyasa and 
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the principifiB of T}'agA and the difference. The frequent 
harping, the reiterated emphasis of the Gila on. this point, 
this crucial distinction, has been amply justified by the 
subsequent history of the later Indian mind, its constant 
confusion of these two very different things and its strong 
bent towards belittling any activity of the kind taught by 
the Gita as only a preliminary of the supreme inaction of 
Sannyasa. As a matter of fact, when people talk of Tyaga, 
of renunciation, it is always the physical renunciation of 
the world which they undi i stancl by the word or at least on 
which they lay emphasis, while tiie Gila takes ahsointcly 
the opposite view that tiie real Tyaga has action and 
living in the world as its basis and not a flight to the 
monastery or the cave ; the real Tyaga is action with a 
renunciation of desire and that too is the real Sannyasa. 
The liberating activity of the sattwic self-discipline must 
■ be pervaded by a spirit of renunciation, but what renun- 
ciation ? Not the renunciation of work in the world, not 
any outward asceticism or ostentation of the giving up of 
enjoyment, but a renunciation, a leaving, lya^fa, of vital 
desire, of ego, a total laying aside or giving up, saunydsa, 
of the separate personal life of the desire soul and ego- 
governed mind ; that is the condition of entei ing into 
the heights of Yoga whether by Brahman oneness and 
impersonal self or into universal Vasudeva or into the 
supreme Purushottama. More conventionally taken, San- 
hyasa in tiie standing terminology oif the sages means 
the physical depositing or laying aside of desirable ac- 
tions: Tyaga — this is the Gita’s distinction — is the name 
given by the wise to a mental and spiritual renunciation 
of the fruit of all our works, hi that sense Tyaga, not 
Sannyasa is the better way. It is not the desirable actions 
that must be laid aside, but the desire which gives them 
that character has to be put away. The fruit of the action 
may come in the dispensation of the Master of works, 
but there is to be no egoistic demand for that as a reward 
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and condition of doing works ; or the fruit may not come 
and still the work has to be performed as the thing to be 
done, the thing which the Master within demands of us. 
The success or the failure are in his hands and he will 
regulate them according to his will and his divine pur- 
pose. Action, alt action has indeed to be given up in the end, 
not physically by abstention, by immobility, by inertia, 
but spiritually to the Master of our being by whose power 
alone am any action be done. There has to be a renun- 
ciation of the false idea of ourselves as the doer of the 
works, when really it is the universal Shakti that works 
through our ego. That spiritual Iransfeicnce of the works 
to the Master and his Shakti is the real Sannyasa in the 
teaching of the Gita. 

Then a question may arise, what works are to be done ? 
Those even who stand for a final physical renunciation, 
dliffer in this matter. Some w’ould have it that all works 
must be excised from our life, as if that were possible. 
But it is not possible so long as we are in the body and 
alive, and salvation does not consist in reducing our active 
selves by trance to the lifeless immobility of the clod and 
the stone ; as soon as the breath comes again in the body, 
we are in action again and have toppled down from the 
heights of this salvation by spiritual sleep. But the salva- 
tion by the inner renunciation of the ego and union with 
the Purushottama remains steady in whatever state, in 
this world or out of it or in whatever world or out of all 
world ; it is self-existent and does not depend upon inac- 
tion or action. What then are the actions to be done ? 
The thoroughgoing ascetic answer, not noted by the Gita,-— 
it was perhaps not current at the time, — might be, solely 
begging, eating and meditation and otherwise only the 
necessary actions of the body. But the more liberal and 
comprehensive solution was to do only sacrifice, giving 
and askesis. And these certainly are to be done, says the 
Gita, for they purify the wise. But more generally, ^nd 
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under;>taiiding these three things in their widest sense, it 
is the righly regulated action, uiyatam karma, Hiat has to 
be done, the actions regnlated by the Shastra, the science 
and art of right knowledge, act and life, or by the essential 
nature, swablutva-iiiyatam karma, or, finally, regulated by 
the will of the Divine, — and the last is the action of the liber- 
ated man, mtikiasya karma. To renounce these works is not 
right, — the Gita lays that down plainly and trenchantly in 
the end, niyalasya tn saunyasah karmaiio iiopapadyaic. 
To renounce them in an ignorant delusion as to the suffi- 
ciency of that withdrawal for the true liberation, is a tania- 
sic renunciation,— for the gunas follow us into the re- 
nunciation of works as well as into works. To give them 
up because they bring sorrow or are a trouble to the flesh 
and a weariness to the mind, in the feeling that it is all 
vanity and vexation of spirit, is a rajasic renunciation and 
does not bring the high spiritual fruit. That is a result of 
vital weariness or intellectual pessimism, it has its roots 
in ego, and no freedom can come from a renunciation 
governed by this self-regarding principle. 

The sattwic reinmciation is to do works, not dictated ‘ 
by desire, but by the law of right living or by the essential 
nature, its knowledge, its ideal, its faith in itself and the 
Truth it sees, its (raddlid, or by the will of the Master 
with the mind in Yoga, and to do them without any per- 
sonal attachment to the fruit or the action, that is to say, 
without desire and without egoistic choice and finally 
without the subtler egoism of the will which either says, 

“ The work is mine, 1 am the doer ”, or even “ The work 
is God's, but I am the doer.” There must be no attach- 
ment to pleasant, desirable, lucrative or successful work, 
but it has to be done, totally, selflessly, with the assent of 
the spirit, when it is the work that should be done. There 
must be no aversion to unpleasant, undesirable or unc 
gratifying action or work that brings suffering, danger or 
pther inauspicious fruit ; for that too has to Iw done, to* 
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tally, selflessly, with understandinjt of its meaning and 
need, when it is the work that should be done. The wii'C 
man puts away the shrinkings and hesitations of his desire- 
soul and the doubts of the ordinary human intelligence, that 
measurer by little personal, conventional nr otherwise 
limited standards, and follows in the light of the full sat- 
twic mind and with the power of an inner renunciation 
lifting the soul to impersonality, towards ihe univeisal 
Spirit, towards God the highest ideal law of his n itnre or 
the will of the inner Master of works. He will not woik 
for the sake of personal result and reward in this lite or 
with an attachment to success ; neither will he do woiks 
for the sake of a fiuit, result or rewaid afier this life, in 
new births or in worlds l>eyond as does the half-baked 
religious mind. The three kinds of result, pleasant, un- 
pleasant and mixed, m this or other worlds, m this or 
another life are for the slaves of desire and ego ; tin y tio 
not cling to the free spirit. The liberated worker who has 
given up his works by the inner sannyasa to a greater 
Power, is free from Karma. Action he will do, for some 
kind of action, less or more, small or great, is inevitable, 
natural, right for the embodied soul, — action is the divine 
law of life. The essence of reinmcialion, the tine I'yaga, 
the true Sannyasa is a disinterested soul, a selfless mind, 
the transition from ego to the free impersonal and spiritual 
nature. The spirit of this inner renunciation is the hrst 
mental condition of the highest culminating sattwic disci- 
pline. 

The Gita then speaks of the five causes or necessities 
required for the accomplishment of w'orks as laid down 
by the Sankhya. These five are the frame of body, life 
and mind which are the basis or slanding-gruund of the 
soul in Nature, aditisihdna, the doer, kartd, the various 
instrumentation of Nature, karana, the many kinds , of 
effort which make up the force of action, chesthdh, and 
Fate, daivam, that is to say, the intliience of the Power 
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or powers other than human or the cosmic Law which 
stand behind and modify the work and dispose its fruits 
in the steps of act and consequence. These five thinf^s 
are the causes of the shaping and outcome of whatever 
work man undertakes with body, mind and speecli. Tlie 
doer is ordinarily supposed to be my personal self, but 
that is the idea of those whose understanding has not 
arrived at knowledge. The ostensible doer is indeed the 
ego, but the ego and its will are creations and instruments 
of Nature with which the understanding identities my 
self. Liberated from ego the real self behind, impersonal 
and universal, sees in its self-vision of unity with the uni- 
versal Spirit universal Nature as the doer of the work and 
the Divine Will behind as the master of universal Nature. 
And so long as we have not this knowledge, we are bound 
by the character of the ego and its will as the doer and 
we do good and evil and have the satisfaction of our 
tamasic, rajasic or sattwic nature. But once we live in 
this greater knowledge, the character and consequences 
of the work make no difference to the freedom of the 
spirit. The work may be outwardly a terrible action like 
this great battle and slaughter of Kurukshetra ; but though 
the liberated man takes his part in the struggle and though 
he slay all these peoples, he slays none and is not bound 
by his work, because the work is that of the Master ol the 
Worlds and it is he who has already slain in his will all 
these armies. This work of destruction was needed that 
humanity might move forward to another creation and a 
new purpose, might get rid as in a fire of its past kcirina 
of unrighteousness and oppression atid injustice and move 
towards a kingdom of the Dharma. The liberated man 
does his appointed work as the living instrument one in 
spirit with the universal Spirit. And knowing that this 
must be and looking beyond the outward appearance he 
acts not for self but for God and man, not in fact himself 
acting, but conscious of the presence and power of the divi- 
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s.. ne Force in his deeds. He knows that the supreme Shakti 
is doing in his mental, vita! and physical body, adhisthS^ 
may as the sole doer the thing appointed by a Fate which 
is in truth not Fate, but the wise and all-seeing Will that 
is at work in human Karma, This ‘^terrible work*' on 
which the whole teaching of the Gita turns, is an extreme 
example of action inauspicious in appearance, nhtshalavty 
though a great good, kiidtahiy lies beyond the appearance. 
Impersonally has it to be done by the divinely appointed 
man for the holding together of the world purpose, /oka- 
^nngrahdriliarn, without personal aim or desire, because 
it is the appointed service. 

It is clear that the work is not the sole thing that 
matters, but rather the knowledge in which we do works 
makes an immense spiritual difference. There are three 
things, says the Gita, which go to constitute the mental 
impulsion to works, and they are the knowledge in our 
will, the object of knowledge, the knower, and into the 
knowledge there comes the working of the three gunas 
and that makes all the difference to the view of the thing 
knowiKiind to the spirit in which the knower does his 
work. The tamasic ignorant knowledge is a small narrow 
knowing of things which does not look at all at the real 
nature of the world or the lljing done or its field or the 
act or its conditions. The tamasic mind does not look at 
real cause and effect, but absorbs itself in one action with 
an obstinate altachiuent to it, can see noticing but the 
little section of personal activity before its eyes and does 
not know in fact what it is doing but blindly lets natur- 
al impulsion work out through its deed results of which 
it has no conception, foresight or comprehending intelli- 
gence. The rajasic knowledge is that wliich sees the mul- 
tiplicity of things only in their separateness and variety 
of operation in all these existences and is unable to dis- 
cover a principle of unity and coordinate its will and 
action, but follows the bent of ego and desire, the activity 
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of its many-branching egoistic will and various and mixed 
motive in response to the sollicitation of internal and 
environing impulsions and forces. This knowing is a 
jumble of sections of knowledge put foicefully togethci to 
make some kind of pathway through the confusion of our 
half-knowledge and lialf-ignorance, or else it is a restless 
kinetic multiple action with no firm governing highci 
ideal and self-possessed law of its light and power. The 
sattwic knowledge is that which sees existence as one in- 
divisible whole in all these divisions, one imperishable 
being in becoming and masters the principle of its action 
and the relation of the particular action to the total pur- 
pose of existence and puts in the right place each step in 
the total process. At the highest top of knowledge this 
seeing becomes tlie knowledge of the one spiiit in the 
world, one in all these many existences, the one Master of 
all works, and of the work itself as the operation of his su- 
preme will and wisdom in man and his life, and its cons- 
cious will lives and works in this One and grows into a 
perfect instrument of his light and power in man. The 
liberated action comes by that culmination of thej^attwic 
knowledge. 

And there are again three things which make up the 
holding together of the work; these three are the doei, 
the instrument and the work done. And here again the dif- 
ference of the gunas determines the character of each of 
these things. The sattwic mind is the governing instru- 
ment of the sattwic man and guides all the rest of the 
machine ; the egoistic will of desire supported by the de- 
sire-soul is the dominant inslrumenl of the nijasic man ; 
an ignorant instinct or impulsion is the chief insirumen- 
tal force of the tamasic man ; but the instrument of the 
liberated man is a higher spiritual light and power whicl 
woiks in him and uses as a clear channel of its force the 
purified mind, body and life. The tamasic action is tha 
which a man undertakes with a confused, deluded anc 
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and ignorant mind, in tneclianical obedience to his insti- 
ncts, impulsions and unseeing ideas and without regarding 
his strength or capacity or the waste and loss of blind 
misapplied effort or the antecedent and consequence and 
right conditions of his impulse, effort or labour. The 
rajasic activ)n is that which a man undertakes under the 
dominion of desire, with his eyes fixed on the work and its 
hoped-for fruit and nothing else, or with an egoistic sense 
of his own personality in the work, and it is done with 
inordinate effort, with a passionate labour, with a great 
heaving and straining of the personal will to get at (he 
object of its desire. The sattwic action is that which a 
man does calmlv and with reason and knowledge and 
the impersonal sense of duty and right, of a thing that 
ought to be done wliatever may be the result to himself 
in the world, done without attachment, without liking or 
disliking for spur or drag, but with the sole satisfaction 
of reason and right and clear intelligence and wijl and the 
pure disinterested mind. At the culmination of sattwa 
this will become the impersonal action dictated by the 
spirit within and fulfilling the highest law of the nature, 
free from the lower ego and its light or heavy baggage of 
opinion, desire and personal will ; there will be none of 
these impedimenta, but only a clear self-knowledge and 
knowledge of the power that acts and the work to be done 
for the world. 

The tamasic doer is one who does not put himself 
really to the work, but does it with his mechanical mind, 
or with a common and vulgar routine mind or with an 
obstinate stubbornness and foolish pride in his ign®rant 
doing, a narrow and evasive cunning replacing true intel- 
ligence, a stupid and insolent contempt for those with 
whom he has to deal or a laziness, slowness, procrastina- 
tion, want of vigour and sincerity in his woik. Thetama- 
sic man is ordinarily slow to act, dilatory in his steps, 
easily depressed, ready soon togiv^c up his task. The raja- 
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SIC doer is one eagerly attached to the woik, passionately 
desirous of its fruit, greedy of heart, impure of mind, 
often violent and cruel and brutal in the means, not caring 
whom he injures or how much he injures others so long 
as he gets what he wants, satisfies his passions and will, 
vindicates his ego and its claims. He is full of joy in 
success, bitterly grieved and stricken by failure. The sat- 
twic doer is free from all this attachment, this egoism, a 
mind and will unelated by success, undepressed by failure, 
full of a fixed impersonal resolution, a calm rectitude of 
zeal or a high and pure and selfless enthusiasm in the 
work that has to be done. At the culmination of satiwa 
this resolution, zeal, enthusiasm become the spontaneous 
working of the spiritual Tapas, highest soul-force, God- 
Power, the steadfast movement of a divine energy in man 
in its self-assured steps, the delight of the free spirit in the 
works of the liberated nature. 

The/eason and intelligent will work in man in what- 
ever measure he may posse.ss these human gifts, right or 
perverted, clouded or luminous, narrow and small or large 
and wide; the biiddhi is the power of his nature that choo- 
ses the work or at least approves and sets its sanction on 
one or other among the many suggestions of his complex 
instincts, impulsions, ideas, desires. It is that which deter- 
mines for him what is right or wrong, Dharma or not 
Dharma, to be done or not to be done. And the persis- 
tence of the will * is that continuous force of mental Na- 
ture which sustains the work. And here again there is the 
incidence of the gunas. The tamasic reason is a false, 
ignorant and darkened instrument which chains us to see 
all things in a wrong light, in a cloud of misconceptions, 
a stupid ignoring of the values of things. This reason calls 
light darkness and darkness light, takes what is not the true 
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law and calls that the law, persists in the thing which 
ought not to be done and holds it up to ns as the thing 
to be done. Its ignorance is invincible .ind its persistence 
of will is a persistence in the satisfaction and pride of its 
ignorance. That is on its side of blind action, but it is 
pursued also by a heavy stress of inertia, a persistence in 
dullness and sleep, a dwelling on the fears and pains and 
depressions of mind which deter us in our path or keep 
u^i to baseand weak and cowardly ways. Timidity, shirking, 
evasion, indolence, the justification by the mind of its 
fears and false doubts and cautions and refusals of duty 
and lapses and turning from the call of our higher nature 
and a safe fallowing of the line of least resistance so that 
there may be the least trouble and effort and peril in the 
winning of the fruit of toil — rather no fruit or poor result, 
it says, than gieat, perilous or exacting toil, — are charac- 
teristics of the tamasic will and intelligence. 

The rajasic understanding can distinguish m a way 
between right and wrong, what should or should not be 
done, not rightly, but with a pulling awry of their mea- 
sures, a distortion of values, because its reason and will 
are a reason of the ego and a will of desire, and these 
powers constantly misrepresent and distort the truth and 
the right to serve their own egoistic purpose. It is only 
when we are free from ego and desire and see steadily 
with a calm, pure, disinterested mind concerned only with 
the truth that we can hope to see things rightly and in 
their just values. But the rajasic will fixes its jjersistent 
attention on the satisfaction of its own attached clingings 
and desires in its pursuit of interest and pleasure and of 
what it thinks or chooses to think right and justice, Dhar- 
ma. Always it is apt to put on these things the construc- 
tion which will most flatter and justify its desires' and up- 
hold as right or legitimate the means which will best help 
it to get the fi uits of its work, That is the cause of three 
fourths of’ the falsehood and misconduct of the human 
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reason and will. The saltwic understanding sees in its 
right place, form and measure the jnovemenl of the 
world, the law of action and the law of abstention from 
action, the thing that is to be done and the thing that is 
not to be done, what is dangerous to the soul and really 
to be feared and shunned and what is the really safe, just 
and right thing to be embraced by the will, what binds 
the spirit of man and what sets it free. These things are 
what it follow or avoids by the persistence of its will ac- 
cording to the degree of its light and the stage of evolu- 
tion it has reached in its upward ascent to the highest 
self and Spirit. The culmination of this satlwic intelli- 
gence is in a high persistence of the buddhi settled on 
what is beyond the reason and mental will, the steady 
control of the senses and the life and a union by Yoga 
with man’s highest self, with the universal Divine, with 
the transcendent Spirit, it is there that arriving through 
the satlwic guna one can pass beyond the gunas, beyond 
the limitations of the mind and its will and intelligence 
to that which is above the gunas, beyond this instrument- 
al nature and sealed in firm union with the Self, the 
Spirit, the Godhead. Arrived to that summit we can leave 
the Highest to guide Nature in our members in the spon- 
taneity of free and divine works. Then all these lower 
conditions, laws, dharmas cease to have any hold ; the 
Infinite acts in the liberated man and there is no law but 
the immortal truth and right of the free spirit, no Karma, 
no kind of bondage. 

The characteristic quality of the sattwic temperament 
and mind is happiness, a clear and calm content, ease 
and peace. Happiness is indeed the one thing which is 
the common pursuit of the human mind, happiness or 
its suggestion or some counterfeit of it, pleaMire, enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction of the mind, the passions, the body, 
the will. Pain is a thing we accept when we must as a 
necessity or a means to what we seek, but riot a thin^ 
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desired fgr its own sake. Or it is at most sought in peiver. 
sity or an ardour of enthusiasm in suffering for some touch 
of fierce pleasure it brings. But there are too various kinds 
of happiness or pleasure according to the guna which 
dominates in our nature. The tamasic.mind can have 
pleasure in its indolence and inertia, its blindness and 
error, its stupor and sleep. Nature gives it the privilege of 
a satisfaction in its stupidity and ignorance, its dim lights 
of the cave, its petty and base and vulgar and inert joys. 
Delusion is the beginning of this satisfaction and delusion 
is its consequence ; but still ther^is given a dull, a by no 
means admirable, but a suflicient pleasure in his delu- 
sions to the dweller in the cave. 

The mind of the rajasic man drinks of a more fiery and 
intu.\icating cup; the keen, mobile, active pleasuie of the 
senses and the body and the sense-entangled will and intel- 
ligence give a fervour and joy to his life. 'Phis joy is nectar 
to the lips at the first touch, but there is a constant poi- 
son in the bottom of the cup, the poison of disappoint- 
ment, satiety, fatigue, revolt, disgust, sin, suffering, loss, 
transience. And it must be so because these are not the 
things which the spirit in us liuly demands, but something 
behind which is lasting, satisfying, self-sufficient, beyond 
the transience of the form. What it seeks is the satisfac- 
tion of the highei mind and the spirit and when it once gets 
this one object of its quest, there comes in a clear, pure 
happiness of the soul, a state of fullness, ease and peace. 
This happiness does not depend on outward things, but 
on oneself alone. But it is not at first our normal posses- 
sion, but has to be got by self-discipline, a labour of the 
soul, a high and arduous endeavour. At first this means 
much loss of habitual pleasure, much suffering and strug- 
gle, a poison born of the churning of onr nature and its 
revolt and opposition to the change, but in the end the 
nectar of immortality rises in its place and climbing to 
(he higher spiritual nature we come to the end of sorrow, 
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th&.death of grief and pain. That is (he surpassing liap- 
piiWss which is the result of the culmination, of the sat- 
twic discipline. 

The self-exceeding of the sattwic nature comes wlien 
we get beyond the great but still lesser sattwic pleasure, 
the -pleasures of mental knowledge and virtue and peace 
to the eternal calm of the self and the spiritual ecstasy of 
the divine oneness. That spiritual joy is no longer the 
sattwic happiness, siiklinm, but the absolute Ananda. The 
Ananda is the secret delight from which all things are 
born, by which all is sustained in existence, and to which 
all can rise in the spiritual culmination. Only then can it be 
possessed when the liberated man free from ego and its 
desires lives at last one in his self, one with all beings 
one with God in an absolute bliss of the spirit. * 
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THE YOGA OK SELK-PERFECTIOX 
CHAPTER LXIII 

SOUL4y>RCE and the FOtTllFOLD PERSONALITY 

The perfecting of the normal mind, heart, prana and 
body gives us only the perfection of the psycho-physical 
machine we have to use and creates certain right instru- 
mental conditions for a divine life and works lived and 
done with a purer, greater, clearer power and knowledge. 
The next question is that of the Force which is poured 
into the instruments, kavana, and the One who works if 
for his universal ends. The force at work in us must be 
the manifest divine Shakti, the supreme or tjie universal 
Force unveiled in (he liberated individual being, fard 
pmhitir jtvabiwtdf who will be the doer of all the action 
and the powei of this divine life, karhh The One behind 
this force will be the Ishwara, the Master of all being, 
with whom all our existence will be in our perfection a 
Yoga at once of oneness in being and of union in various 
relations of the soul and its nature with the Godhead who 
is seated within us and in whom too wc live, move and 
have our being. It is this Shakti with the Ishwara in her 
or behind her whose divine presence and way we have to 
call into all our being and life. For without this divine 
presence and this greater working there can be no siddhi 
of the power of the nature. 
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’ Skll the action of man in life is a nexus of the pre- 
sence of the soul and the workings of Nature, Purusha 
and Prakriti. Tlie presence and influence of the Purusha 
represents itself in nature as a certain power of our being 
which we may call for our immediate purpose soul-force; 
and it is always this soul-force which supports all the 
workings of the powers of the reason, the mind, life and 
body and determines the cast of our conscious being and 
the type of our nature. The normal ordinarily developed 
man possesses it in a subdued, a modified, a mechanised^ 
submerged form as temperament and character ; but that 
is only its most outward mould in which Purusha, the 
conscious soul or being, seems to be limited, conditioned 
and given some shape by the mechanical Prakriti. The soul 
flows into whatever moulds of intellectual, ethical, aesthe- 
tic, dynamic, vital and physical mind and type the deve- 
loping nature takes and can act only in the way this form- 
ed Prakriti lays on it and move in its narrow groove or 
Relatively wider circle. The man is then sattwic, rajasic or 
tamasic or a mixture of these qualities and his tempera- 
ment is only a sort of subtler soul-colour which has been 
given to the major prominent operation of these fi-xed 
modes of his nature. Men of a stronger force get more of 
the soul-power to the surface and develop what we call a 
strong or great personality, they have in them something 
of the Vibhuti as described by the Gita, vihhutimai sot- 
iwam (rtmad urjitam vd, a higher power of being of- 
ten touched with or sometimes full of some divine affla- 
tus or more than ordinary manifestation of the Godhead 
which is indeed present in all, even in the weakest or 
most clouded living beitig, but here some special force of 
it begins to come out from l>ehind the veil of the average 
humanity, and there is something beautiful, attractive, 
splendid or powerful in these exceptional persons which 
shines out in their personality, character, life and work. 
These men too work in the type of their nature-force ac- 
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cording to its gnnas, but there is something evident in 
them and yet not easily analj^sable which is in reality a 
direct power of the Self and spirit using to strong purpose 
the mould and direction of the nature. The nature itself 
thereby rises to or towards a higher grade of its being. 
Much in the working of the Force may seem egoistic or 
even perverse, but it is still the touch of the Godhead be- 
hind, whatever Daivic, Asuric or even Rakshasic form it 
may take, which drives the Prakriti and uses it for its own 
greater purpose. A still more developed power of the being 
will bring out the real character of this spiritual presence 
aiul it will then be seen as something impersonal and 
self-existent and self-empowered, a sheer soul-force which 
is other than the mind-force, life-force, force of intelli- 
gence, but drives them and, even while following to a 
certain extent their mould of working, guna, type of na- 
ture, yet puts its stamp of an initial iransceiulence, im- 
personality, pure tire of spirit, a something beyond the 
gunas of our normal nature. When the spirit in us is free, 
then what was behind this soul-force comes out in all its 
light, beauty and greatness, the Spirit, the Godhead who 
makes the nature and soul of man his foundation and 
living representative in cosmic being and mind, action 
and life. 

Tlie Godhead, the spirit manifested in Nature appears 
in a sea of infinite quality, Ananta-guna, But the execu- 
tive or mechanical Prakriti is of the threefold guna, sat- 
twa, rajas, tamas, and the Ananta-guna, the spiritual play 
of infinite quality, modifies itself in tills mechanical nature 
into the type of these three guiias. And in the soul-force 
in man this Godhead in Nature represents itself as a four- 
fold effective Power, chaiitr-vytVia, a l\)wer for knowledge, 
a Power for strength, a Power for mutuality and active and 
productive relation and interchange, a Power for works 
and labour and service, and its presence casts all human 
life into a nexus and inner and outer operation of these 
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four things. The ancient thought of India conscious of 
this fourfold type of active human personality and nature 
built out of it the four types of the Brahmana. Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Sudra, each with its spiritual turn, ethical 
ideal, suitable upbringing, fixed function in society and 
place in the evolutionary scale of the spirit. As always 
tends to be the case when we too much externalise and 
mechanise the more subtle truths of our nature, this be- 
came a hard and fast system inconsistent with the freedom 
and variability and complexity of the finer developing 
spirit in man. Nevertheless the truth behind it exists and 
is one of some considerable importance in (he perfection 
of our power of nature; but we have to take it in its inner 
aspects, first, personality, character, temperament, sonl- 
type, then the soiil-force which lies behind them and 
wears these forms, and lastly the play of the free spiritual 
Shakti in which they find their culmination and unity 
beyond all modes. For the crude external idea that a man 
is born as a Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaish\a or Sudra and 
that alone, is not a psychological truth of our being. The 
psychological fact is that there are these four active powers 
aud tendencies of the Spirit and its executive Shakti with- 
in us and the predominance of one or the other in the 
more well-formed part of our personality gives us our 
main tendencies, dominant qualities and capacities, effec- 
tive turn in action and life. But they are more or less 
present in all men, here manifest, there latent, here deve- 
loped, there subdued and depressed or subordinate, and 
in the perfect man will he raised up to a fullness and 
harmony which in the spiritual freedom will burst out 
into the free play of the infinite quality of the spirit in the 
inner and outer life and in the self-enjoying creative play 
of the Purusha with his and the world s Nature- Power. 

The most outward psychological form of these things 
is the mould or trend of the nature towards certain domi- 
nant tendencies, capacities, characteristics, form of active 
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power, quality of the mind and inner life, cultural perso- 
nality or type. The turn is often towards the predomi- 
nance of the intellectual element and the capacities which 
mate for tiie seeking and finding of knowledge and an 
intellectual c reation or formativeness and a preoccupation 
with ideas and the study of ideas or of life and the infor- 
mation and development of the reflective intelligence. Ac- 
cording to the grade of the development there is produced 
successively the make and character of the man of active, 
open, inciuiring intelligence, then the intellectual and, last, 
the thinker, sage, great mind of knowledge. The soul- 
powers which make their appearance by a considerable 
development of this temperament, personality, soul-tvpe, 
are a mind of light more and more open to all ideas and 
knowledge and incomings of Truth; a hunger and passion 
for knowledge, for its growth in ourselves, for its commu- 
nication to others, for its reign in the world, the reign of 
reason and right and truth and justice and, on a higher 
level of the harmony of our greater being, the reign of 
the spirit and its universal unity and light and love ; a 
power of this light in the mind and will which makes all 
the life subject to reason and its right and truth or to the 
spirit and spiritual right and truth and subdues the lower 
members to their greater law ; a poise in the temperament 
turned from the first to patience, steady musing and calm, 
to reflection, to meditation, which dominates and quiets 
the turmoil of the will and passions and makes for high 
thinking and pure living, founds the self-governed satlwic 
mind, grows into a more and more mild, lofty, imperso- 
nalised and universalised personality. This is the ideal 
character and soul-power of the Brahmana, the priest of 
knowledge. If it is not there in all its sides, we have the 
imperfections or perversions of the type, a mere intellec- 
tuality or curiosity for ideas without ethical or other ele- 
vation, a narrow concentration on some kind of intellec- 
tual activity without the greater needed openness of raind, 
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soul and spirit, or the arrogance and exclusiveness of the 
intellectual shut up in his intellectuality, or an ineffective 
idealism without any hold on life, oi any other of the 
characteristic incompletenesses and limitations of the 
intellectual, religious, scientilic or philosophic mind. These 
are stoppings short on the w.iy or temporaiy exclusive 
concentrations, but a fullness of the divine soul and power 
of truth and knowledge in man is the perfection of this 
Dliarma or Swabliava, the accomplished Brahminhood of 
the complete Bralimana. 

On the other hand the turn of the nature may be to 
the predominance of the will-force and the capacities 
which make tor strength, energy, courage, leadership, 
protection, rule, victory in every kind of battle, a creative 
and formative action, the will-power which lays its hold 
on the material of life and on the wills of other men and 
compels the environment info the shapes which the 
Shakti within us seeks to impose on life or acts power- 
fully according to the work to be done to maintain what 
is in being or to destroy it and make clear the paths of 
the world or to bring out into definite shape what is to be. 
This may be there in lesser or greater power or form and 
according to its grade and force we have successively the 
mere fighter or man of action, the man of self-imposing 
active will and personality and the ruler, conqueror, lead, 
er of a cause, creator, founder in whatever field of the 
active formation of life. Tlie various imperfections of the 
soul and mind produce many imperfections and perver- 
sities of this type, — the man of mere brute force of will, 
the worshipper of power without any other ideal or high- 
er purpose, the selfish, dominant personality, the aggres- 
sive violent rajasic man, the grandiose egoist, the Titan, 
Asura, Rakshasa. But the soul-powers to which this tyjie 
of nature opens on its higher grades are as necessary as 
those of the Brahmana to the perfection of our human 
nature. The high fearlessness vvhich no danger or djfifi- 
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culty can daunt and wliicli feels its power equal to meet 
and face and bear whatever assault of man or fortune or 
adverse gods, the dynamic audacity and daring which 
shrinks from no adventure or enterprise as beyond the 
powers of a human soul free from disabling weakness and 
fear, the love of honour wliich would scale the heights of 
the highest nobility of man and stoop to nothing little, 
base, vulgar or weak, but maintains untainted the ideal 
of high courage, chivalry, truth, straightforwardness, 
sacrifice of the lower to the higher self, helplulness to 
men, unflinching resistance to injustice and oppiession, 
self-control and mastery, noble leading, warriorhood and 
captainship of the journey and the battle, the high 'elf- 
contidence of power, capacity, character and courage in- 
dispensable to the man of action, — these are the things 
that build the make of the Kshatriya, To carry tliese thing-, 
to their highest degree and give them a certain divine 
fullness, purity :ind grandeur is the perfection of those 
who have this Swabhava and follow this Dharma. 

A third turn is one that brings out into relief the 
practical arranging intelligence and the instinct of life to 
produce, exchange, possess, enjoy, contrive, put things in 
order and balance, spend itself and get and give and take, 
work out to the best advantage the active relations of ex- 
istence. In its outward action it is this power that appears 
as the skilful devising intelligence, the legal, professional, 
commercial, industrial, economical, practical and scienti- 
fic, mechanical, technical and utilitarian mind. This na- 
ture is accompanied at the normal level of its fullness by 
a general temperament which is at once grasping and 
generous, prone to amass and treasure, to enjoy, show 
smd use, bent upon efficient exploitation of the world or 
its surroundings, but well capable too of practical phi- 
lanthropy, humanity, ordered benevolence, orderly and 
ethical by rule but without any high distinction of the 
finer ethical spirit, a mind of the middle levels, not strai* 
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ning towards Uie heights, not great to break and create 
noble moulds of life, but marked by capacity, adaptation 
.ind measure. The powers, limitations and perversions of 
this type are familiar to us on a large scale, because this 
is the very spirit which has made our modern commei - 
cial and industrial civilisation. But if we look at the grea- 
ter inner capacities and soul-values, we shall find that here 
also there are things that enter into the completeness of 
human perfection. The Power that thus outwardly ex- 
presses itself on our present lower levels is one th.it can 
throw itself out in the great utilities of life and at its freest 
and widest makes, not f<U' oneness and identity which is 
the highest reach of knowledge or the mastery and spiii- 
tual kingship which is the highest reach of strength, but 
still for something which is also essential to the wholeness 
of existence, equal mutuality and the exchange of soul 
with soul and life with life. Its powers aie, first, a skill, 
kaiisliala, which fashions and obeys law, recognises the 
uses and limits of relations, adapts itselt to settled and 
developing movements, produces and perfects the outer 
technique of creation and action and life, assures posses- 
sion and proceeds from possession to growth, is watchful 
over order and careful in progress and makes the most 
of the material of existence and its means and ends; then 
a power of self-spending skilful in lavishness and skilful 
in economy, which recognises the great law of interchan- 
ge and amasses in order to throw out in a large return, 
increasing the currents of interchange and the fruitfulness 
of existence ; a power of giving and ample creative liber- 
ality, mutual helpfulness and utility to others which be- 
comes the source in an open soul of just beneficence, 
humanitarianism, altruism of a practical kind ; finally, a 
power of enjoyment, a productive, possessive, active opu- 
lence luxurious of the prolific Ananda of existence. A 
largeness of mutuality, a generous fullness of the relations 
tf life, a lavish self-spending and return and ample inter- 
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change between existence and existence, a full enjoyment 
and use of the rhythm and balance of fruitful and pro- 
ductive life are the perfection of those who have this 
Swabhava and follow this Dhanna, 

The other turn is towards woik and service. This 
was in the old order the dhanlia or soul-type of the Sudra 
and the Sudra in that order wa^s considered as not one of 
the twice-born, but an inferior type. A more recent con- 
sideration of the values of existence lays stress on the 
dignity of labour and sees in its toil the bed-rock of the 
relations between man and man. There is a truth in both 
attitudes. F'or this force in (he material world is at once 
in its necessity the foundation of material existence or 
rallier that on which it moves, the feel of the creator Brah- 
ma in the old parable, and in its primal stale \vA uplifted 
by knowledge, mutuality or strength a thing wli^'h repo.ses 
on instinct, desire and inertia. The well-developed Sudra 
soul-type lias the instinct of toil and the capacity of la- 
bour and service ; but toil as opposed to easy or natural 
action is a thing imposed on the natural man which he 
bears because without it he cannot assure Ills existence 
or get his desires and he has to force himself oi be forced 
by others or circumstances to spend himself in work. The 
natural Sudra woiks not from a sense of the dignity of 
labour or from the enthusiasm of service^, — though that 
comes bv the cullivation of his dharma, — not as the man 
of knowledge for the joy or gain of knowledge, not from 
a sense of honour, nor as the born craftsman or artist 
for love of his work or ardour for the beauty ot its techni- 
que, nor from an ordered sense of mutuality or large uti- 
lity. but for the maintenance of his existence and gratifi- 
cation of his primal wants, and when tliesc are satisfied, 
he indulges, if left to himself, his natural indolence, the 
indolence which is normal to the tamasic quality in all of 
us, but comes out most clearly in the uncompelled primi- 
tive man, the savage. The unregenerated Sudra is born 
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therefore for service rather than for free labour and his 
teHop|j-amenl is prone to an inert ignorance, a gross unthin- 
king self-indulgence of (he instincts, a servility, an ’.inre- 
flective obedience and mechanical discharge of duty varied 
by indolence, evasion, spasmodic revolt, an instinctive and 
uninformed life. The ancients held that all men are born 
in their lower nature as Sudras and only regenerated by 
ethical and spiritual culture, but in their highest inner 
self are Bralmianas capable of the full spirit and godhead, 
a theory which is not far perhaps from the psychological 
truth of our nature. 

And yet when the soul develops, it is in this Swa- 
bhava and Dharma of work and set vice that there are found 
some of (he most necessary and beautiful elements of our 
greatest perfection and the key to much of the secret of 
the highest spiritual evolution. For the soul powers that 
belong to the full development of this force in us are of 
the greatest importance, — (he power of service to others, 
the will to make our life a thing of work and use to God 
and man, to obey and follovv and accept whatever great 
influence and needful discipline, the love which conse- 
crates service, a love which asks for no return, but spends 
itself for the satisfaction of that which we love, the power 
to bring down (his love and service into the physical 
field and the desire to give our body and life as well as 
our soul and mind and will and capacity to God and man, 
and, as a result, the power of complete self-surrender, 
tdmu’Samarpcmo, which transferred to the spiritual life 
becomes one" of the greatest most revealing keys to free- 
dom and perfection. In these things lies the perfection of 
this Dharma and the nobility of this Swabhava. Man 
couhl not be perfect and complete if he had not this 
element of nature in him to raise to its divine power. 

None of these four types of personality can be com- 
plete even in its own field if it does not bring into it 
something of the other qualities. The man of knowledge 
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cannot serve Truth with freedom and perfection, if he 
has not intellectual and monil couraj^e, will, audacity, the 
strength to open and conquer new kingdoms, otherwise 
he becomes a slave of the limited intellect or a servant or 
at most a ritual priest of only an established knowledge,^ 
— cannot use his knowledge the best advantage unless 
he has the adaptive skill to work out its Iriilhs for the 
practice of life, otherwise he lives only in the idea, — can- 
not make the entire consecration of his knowledge unless 
he has the spirit of service to humanify, to the Godhead 
in man and the Mastei of his being. The man of power must 
illumine and uplift and govern his force and strength by 
knowledge, light of reason or religion or the spirit, other- 
wise he becomes the mere forceful Asnrn, — must have the 
skill which will help him best to use aiifl administer and 
regulate his strengtli and make it creative and fruitful and 
adapted to his relations with others, otherwise it becomes 
a mere drive of force across the field of life, a storm that 
passes and dei’astates more than it constructs, — must be 
capable too of obedience and make the use of hissfrengih 
a service to God and the world, otherwise he becomes a 
selfish dominatoi, tyrant, brutal compellcr of men's souls 
and bodies. The man of productive mind and work must 
have an open inquiring mind aiid ideas and knowledge, 
otherwise he moves in (he ronline of his functions with- 
out expansive growth, must have courage and enterprise, 
must bring a spirit of service into his getting and produc- 
tion, in order that he may not only get but give, not only 
amass and enjoy his own life, but eonscioiisly help the 
fruitfulness and fullness of the surrounding life by which 
he profits. The man of labour and service becomes a 


That porhapa is why it was tho Ksha rriya brinj^inj? liis mura- 
audacity, spirit of conciuest into Uio fiekis of intuitive kuowlediLfe 
and spiritual experience who first dis<*overcd the );(reat truths of Yo- 
dnnta. 
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helpless drudge and slave of society if he does not bring 
knowledge and honour and aspiration and skill into his 
work, since only so can he rise by an opening mind and 
will and understanding n-efnlness io the higher riharmas* 
But the gieater p(**rfection of man contes when he enlar- 
^‘ges himself to include ail these powers, even though one 
of them may lead the others, and opens liis nature more 
itncl more into the rounded fulhuss and universal capa- 
vCity of the fourfold spirit, Man is not cut out into an 
exclusive type of one of these dharmas, hut all these 
powers are in him at woik at first in an ill-formed con- 
fusion, but he gives shai^e (o oneoranolher m birth after 
liirth, progresses from one i(» the other even in the same life 
and goes on towards the total development of his inner ex- 
istence. Our life itself is at once an inqniiy after truth 
and knowledge, a struggle and battle of our will with our- 
selves and surrounding forces, a constant production, 
adaptation, application of skill to the matej iai of life and a 
sacrifice and service. 

These things: are the oidinaiy aspects of the soul 
while it is working out its force in nature, hut when we 
get nearer to our inner selves, then we get t(K> a glimpse 
and experience of something wliich was inv(>Ivc(i in tliese 
forms and can disengage itself and stand behind and 
drive them, as if a general Presence or Power brought to 
bear on the pailicular woiking of this living and lliinking 
machine. This is the foice of the son! ihclf presiding 
over and filling the poweis of its nature. The difference 
is* that the first way is personal m its stamp, limited and 
determined in its action and mould, dependent on the 
instrumentation, but here there emerges smnething im- 
personal in the personal ha m, independent and self-suffi- 
cient even in the use of the instrumentation, indetermin- 
able though determining both itself and things, something 
which acts with a much greater power upon the world and 
uses particular power only as one means of commiinica- 
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(ion and impact on man and circiimsl.ince. The Yoga of 
self-perfection brings (.lut tlli^ soul-ion e and gives it its 
largest scope, takes up all the fourfold powers and throws 
them into the free circle of an integial and harmonious 
spiritual dxnamis. 'I’he godhead, the soul -power of 
knowledge nsrs to the highest degree of which the indi- 
vidual natiiie can lie the supporting basis. A free miml 
of light develops which is open to eveiy kind of levehr- 
tion, inspiiation, intuition, idea, discriniination, thinking, 
synthesis; an enlightened life of the mind giasps at all 
knowledge with a delight of linding and leception and 
holding, a spiritual enlhuskism, passion, oi ecstasy ; a 
power of light full of spiritual foice, illumination and 
puiity of working manifests its empire, hi 
hrahiiia-vanlnis ; a bottomless steadiness and illimita- 
ble calm upholds all the illumination, niovcmeni, action 
as on some rock of ages, eepial, unpei turbed, unmoved, 
acUyuia. 

The godhead, the soul-innver ot will and strength ris- 
es to a like largeness and altitude. An absolute calm fe.ir- 
lessness of the fice spirit, an infinite dynamic courage whi- 
ch no peril, limitation ol possibility, wall of opposing for- 
ce can dctei from putsumg (he work or aspiration iinpris- 
ed by the spirit, a high nobility ol soul and will unloucheil 
by any littleness oi baseness and moving w’ith a ceitain 
greatness of step to spiritual victory or (he success of the 
God-given work through whatever temporary defeat oi 
obstacle, a spirit never depi’essed or cast down from faith 
and confidence in the power that woiks in the being, are 
the signs of this perfection. There comes too to fulfilment 
a large godhead, a soul-power of niulualily, a free self- 
spending and spending of gift and possession in the work 
to be done, lavished for the production, the creation, the 
achievement, the possession, gain, utilisable return, a skill 
that observes the law and adapts the relation and keeps 
the measure, a great taking iiitu oneself fiom all beings 
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Stud a free giving oiU ol’ oneself to all, a divine commerce, 
u large enjoyment of the iiuilual delight of life.. And 
iinally there comes to perft‘ction the godhead, the souh 
power of service, the universal love that lavislies itself 
without demand of return, the embrace that takes to it- 
self the body of God in man and works for help and ser- 
vice, the abnegation that is laMdy to bear the yoke of the 
Master and make the life a fiee servitude to Him and un- 
der liis direction to the claim and need of Ihs creatures, 
the self-surrendei of the wlude being to (he Master of oiii 
being and his woik in the world. Tliese things unite, assist 
and enter into e<ieli other, become one. The full consum- 
mation comes in the greatest souls most capable of per- 
iection, but some Luge manifestation of this fourfold soul- 
power must be sought and can be attained by all who 
practise tlie inlegial Yoga, 

These arc the signs, but behind is the soul which 
thus expresses itself in a consummation of nature. And 
this soul is an outcoming of the free seif of the liberated 
man. That self is of no character, being infinite, but bears 
and upholds the play of all character, supports a kind of 
infinite, one, yet multiple personality, nirgufio is in 

its manifestation c.ipable of infinite quality, auaniagnna. 
'J'he force that it uses is the supreme and universal, the 
divine and infinite Sliakti pouring herself into the indivi- 
dual being and freely determining action for the divine 
purpose. 
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I 

DKATH 

1 thou art and unto dust siialt tluiii ictiuii. 

2 The days (»f oiir years are three scoie \ear> and 
ten, and if by reason of stiength they bo lonrscoro 
years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow. 

3 Young and old and those wlio are growing to age, 
shall all die one after the other like fruits that fall. 

4 — Man falls not suddenly into death, hut moves to 
meet him step by step. We are dying each day ; each 

S, day robs us of a part of our e.xistence. — For what is 
(jur life 1 It is even a vapour that appeareth foi a 
little time and then vanisheth away. 

,6 Regard behind thee the abyss of duration and in 
front that other infinity of the ages to come. What 
difference is there is in this immensity between one 
wild has lived three days and one who has lived three 
■ human ages 'f 

1) Genesis lll.iy.— !i) Psalms X<J. 10.— ti) Buddhist Toxts.- 
'4) SeAcea.— 5) James IV. 14.- <>' Marcus Aurelius, 



7 As a ripe fruit is at every inoiiieat in peril of de- 
tacliin)^ itself from the branch, so cvei*y creature 
born lives under a perpetual menace of death. 

8 The lives of mortal men are like vases of many 
colours made by the potter's hands ; they are broken 
into a thousand pieces ; tiiere is one end for all. 

9 As the herdsman ur^^es with his staff his cattle 
to the stall, so age and death drive befoie them the 

10 lives of men. — Like the waves of a river that Dow 
.>l()wly on and return never back, the days of human 

11 ' life pass and come not back again. — Like the waves 

of a rivulet, day and night are flowing the hours of 

1 2 life and coming nearer and nearer to their end. — Time 
is a flood, an impetuous torrent which dr«igs with it 
all that is born. A thing has scarcely appeared wlien 
it is carried away; another has already passed; and 
this other will soon fall into the gulf. 

* 

13 Nature wills that each thing after its fulhlment 
shall disappear; it is for this that everything ages and 

14 dies. — Nothing is fixed, nothing stable, nothing im- 
mobile in nature, nor in heaven, nor on the earth. 

15-16 Nothing is wholly dead nor wholly alive. — It is 
at all times a sensible consolation to be able to say, 
“Death is as natural as life." 

17 Death and decrepitude are inlierent in the world. 
The sage who knows the nature of things, does not 
grieve. 

18 Each thing in the world shoots out, flowers and 
leturns to its root. This return is in conformity with 

7) Buddhist Texts.— 8) id.— 9) Udanavai'ga.— 10) Buddhist 

Texts.— 11) id.— 12) Marcus Aurelius.— 13) Apollonius of 1'yaaa.— 

14) Hermes.— 16) Victor Husto.— 16) Sfchopenhaner.— 1 7) Mett« 

Sutta.— 18) Lao-Tse. 



nature ; therefore the destiuctioii of the body is no 

19 danger to the being. — Man when he dies, knows that 
nothing peculiar will happcni to him, only what has 
already happened to millions of beings, and all he 
does is to change In's mode of journeying, but it is 
impo^^sible for him not to feed an emotion when he 
comes to the place wheie ho must undergo the chan- 
ge- 

20 The dying man understands with difficulty what 
lives, not because his mental faculties are dulled, but 
because he understands something the livuig do, not 
and cannot understand, and in this he is entirely 
absorbed. 

21 Death will work in me this transformation, that 
1 shall pass into another being otherwise separated 
from the v\oild. And then the whole world, while 
yet the same for those who live in it, will become 
other for me. 

22 When the present dream of our life is finished, a 
new dream will succeed it and there our life and 
death will not be known. 

23 For things and their revolutions are like the ima- 
ges of a dieani...So long as the dream lasts, all this 
woi'ld appears real to us ; the world exists no long^^i' 
wdien the dream is finished. 

24 All the earth is no more than a go-at tomb and 
there is nothing on its surface wdiich is not hidden 
in tlie tomb, under earth.. .All are hasttan'ng to bury 
themselves in the depths of the ocean of infinity. 
But be of good courage... The sun is crad’ed in dark- 
ness and the need of the night is to rt ve: I the splen- 
dour of the stars. 


19) Tolstoi.— 20) id.— 21) Tolstoi.— 12) Schopenhauer.— 
23) Shankaracharya.— 24) Totaku-ko-Nozagual (Lopok. Mexico.) 



A Defence of Indian Culture 
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Architecture, sculpture and paintinj,', because they 
are tlie three great arts which appeal to the spirit through 
llie eye, are those too iii which flic sensible and the in- 
visible meet with the strongest emphasis on themselves 
and yet the greatest necessity of each other. The form 
with its insistent masses, proportions, lines, colours, can 
here only justify them by their service for the something 
intangible it has to e.xpress; the spirit needs all the possi- 
ble help of the material body to interpret itself to itself 
through the eye, yet asks of it that it shall be as transpar- 
ent a veil as possible of its own greater significance. The 
art of the East and the art of the West — each in its cha- 
racteristic or mean, for there are always exceptions, — deal 
with the problem of these two interlocking powers in a 
quite different way. The western mind is arrested and 
attracted by the form, lingers on it and cannot get away 
from its charm, loves it for its own beauty, rests on the 
emotional, intellectual, aesthetic suggestions that arise di- 
rectly from its most visible language, confines the soul in 
the body ; it might almost be said that for this mind form 
creates the spirit, the spirit depends for its existence and 
for everything it has to say on the form. The Indian atti- 
tude to the matter is at the opposite pole to this view. For 
the fndian mind form does not exist accept as a creation 
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of the spirit and draws all its meaningand value from the 
spirit. Every line, arrangement of mass, colour, shape, 
posture, everv physical suggestion, however many, crow- 
ded, opulent they may be, is first and last a suggestion, 
a hint, very often a symbol which is in its main function 
a support for a spiritual emotion, idea, image that again 
goes beyond itself to the less definable, but more power- 
fully sensible reality of the spirit which has excited these 
movements in the aesthetic mindiand passed through them 
into significant shapes. 

This characteristic altitude of the Indian reflective 
and creative mind necessitates in our view of its creations 
an effort to get beyond at once to the inner spirit of the 
reality it expresses and see from it and not from outside. 
And in fact to start from the ph3^sical details and their 
synthesis appears to me quite the wrong way to look at an 
Indian work of art. The orthodox stvle of western criti- 
cism seems to be to dwell scrutinisingly on the technique, 
on form, on the obvious story of the form, and then pass 
to some appreciation of beautiful or impressive emotion 
and idea. It is only in some deeper and more sensitive 
minds that we get beyond that depth into profounder 
things. A criticism of that kind applied to Indian art 
leaves it barren or poor of significance. Here the only 
right way is to get at once through a total ijituitive or 
revelatory impression or by some meditative dwelling on 
the whole, dhynna in the technical Indian term, to the 
spiritual meaning and atmosphere, make ourselves one 
with that as completely as possible, and then only the 
helpful meaning and value of aji the rest comes out with 
a complete and revealing force. For here it is the spirit 
that carries the form, while in most western art it is the 
(orm that carries whatever there may be of spirit. The 
striking phrase of Epictetus recurs to the mind in which 
he describes man as a little soul carrying a corpse, 
chariou ei bastazon nekron. The more ordinary western 
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outlook is upon animate matter carryinpt in its life a modi- 
cum of soul. But the seeing of the Indian mind and of • 
Indian art is that of a great, a limitless self and spirit, 
inahSn which carries to us in the sea of its presence 

a living shape of itself, small in comparison to its own 
infinity, but yet sufficient by the power that informs this 
symbol to support some aspect of that infinite's self-ex- 
pression. It is therefore essential that we should look here 
not solely with the physical eye informed by the reason 
and the aesthetic imagination, but make the physical see- 
ing a passage to the opening of the inner spiritual eye and 
a moved communion in the soul. A great oriental work 
of art does not easily reveal its secret to one who comes 
to it solely in a mood of .aesthetic curiosity or with a consi- 
dering critical objective mind, still less as the cultivated 
and interested touiist passing among strange and foreign 
things ; but it has to be seen in loneliness, in the solitude 
of one’s self, in moments when one is capable of long and 
deep meditation and as little weighted as possible with 
the conventions of material life. That is why the Japanese 
with their fine sense in these things, — a sense which mo- 
dern Europe with her assault of crow'dcd art galleries and 
over-pictured walls seems to have quite lost, though pet- 
haps 1 am wrong, and those are the right conditions for 
the display of European ait, — have put their temples and 
their Buddhas as often as possible away on mountains 
and in distant or secluded scenes of Nature and avoid 
living with great paintings in the crude hours of daily 
life, but keep them by preference in such a w,iy that their 
undisputed suggestion can sink into the mind in its finer 
moments or apart w’here they can go and loi'k at them in 
a treasured secrecy when the soul is at leisure from life. 
That is an indication of the utmost value pointing to the 
nature of the appeal made by eastern art and the right 
way and mood for looking at its creations, 

Indian architectuie especially demands this kind ol 
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ii)ner stiRly and this spiritual self-icientiiicatioii with its 
deepest meaning and will not otherwise reveal itself to us. 
The secular buildings of ancient India, her palaces and 
places of assembly and civic edifices have nut outlived 
the ravage of time; what remains t > us is mostly some- 
thing of the great mountain and cave temples, something 
loo of the temples of her ancient cities of the plains, and 
for the rest we liave the fanes and shrines of her later times, 
whether situated in temple cities and places of pilgrim- 
age like Srirangam and Rameshwaram or in her great once 
regal towns like Madura, when the temple was the centre 
of life. It is then the most hieratic side of a hieratic art that 
remains to us. These sacred buildings are the signs, the 
architectural self-e.\pression of an ancient spiiitual and 
religious culture. Ignore the spiritual suggestion, the re- 
ligious significance, the meaning o' the symbols and in- 
dications, look only with the lalioi. .1 and secular aesthe- 
tic mind, and it is vain to e.\pect that we shall get to any 
true and discerning appreciation of this art. And it has to 
be remembered too that the religious spirit here is some- 
thing quite ditferent from the sen.se of European religions; 
and even mediaeval Christianity, especially as now looked 
at by the modern European mind which has gone through 
the two great crises of the Renascence and recent secula- 
rism, will not in spite of its oriental origin and affinities 
be of much real help. To bring in into the artistic look 
on an Indian temple occidental memories or a com- 
parison with Greek Parthenon or Italian church or Duo- 
mo or Campanile or even the great Gothic cathedrals of 
mediaeval France, though these have in them something 
much nearer ter the Indian mentality, is to intrude a fatally 
foreign and distiu'bing element or standard in the mind. 
But this consciously or.else subconsciously is what almost 
every European mind does to a greater or less degree,— 
and it is here a pernicious immixture, for it subjects the 
wpfk of a vision that saw the immeasurable to the tests 
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of an eye that dwells only on measure. 

Indian sacred architecture of whatever dale, style or 
dedication goes back to something timelessly ancient and 
now outside India almost wholly lost, something which 
belongs to the past, and yet it goes forward too, though this 
the rationalistic mind will not easily admit, to something 
which will return upon us and is already beginning to re- 
turn, something which belongs to the future. An Indian 
temple, to whatever godhead it may be built, is in its 
inmost reality an altar raised to the divine Self, a house of 
the Cosmic Spiril, an appeal and aspiration to the Infi- 
nite. As that and in the light of that seeing and concep- 
tion it must in the first place be understood, and every- 
thing else must be seen in that setting and that light, and 
then only can theie be any real understanding. No aitis- 
tic eye however alert and sensible and no aesthetic mind 
however full and sensitive can arrive at that understand- 
ing, if it is attached to a Hellenised conception of rational 
beauty or shuts itself up in a materialised or intellectual 
interpretation and fails to open itself to the great things 
liere meant by a kindred close response to some touch of 
the cosmic consciousness, some revelation of the greater 
spiritual self, some suggestion of the Infinite. These things, 
the spiritual self, the cosmic spirit, the Infinite, are not 
rational, but suprarational, eternal presences, but to the 
intellect only words, and visible, sensible, near only to an 
intuition and revelation in our inmost selves. An art which 
starts from them as a first conception can only give us 
what it has to give, their toucli, their nearness, their self- 
disclosure, through some responding intuition and reve- 
lation in us, in our own soul, our own self. It is this which 
one must come to it to find and not demand from it the 
satisfaction of some quite other seeking or some very 
different turn of imagination and more limited superficial 
significance* 

This is the first truth of Indian architecture and its 
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sij^nificance which demands emphasis and it leads at once 
to the answer to certain veiy common misapprehensions 
and objections. All art reposes on some unity and all its 
details, whether few and S}iaring or lavish and crowded 
and full, must go back to that unity and help its signifi- 
cance ; otherwise it is not art. Now we find our western 
critic telling us with an assurance which would be stupe- 
fying if one did not see how naturally it arose, that in In- 
dian aichitecturc there is no unity, which is ns much as 
to say that there is here no great art at ail, but only a 
skill in the execution of crowded and unrelated details, 
We arc told even by otheiwise sympathetic judges that 
there is an overloading of ornament and detail which, how- 
ever beautiful or splendid in itself, stands in the w<iy of 
unity, an attempt to load every rift with ore, an absence 
of calm, no unlilled spaces, no relief to the eye. ^l\\ Ai- 
cher as usual carries up the adverse criticism to its extreme 
clamorous lop notes ; his heavily shotted phrases <ue all a 
continuous insistence on this one theme. The great temples 
of the South of India are, he allows, marvels of massive 
construction. He seems by tlie way to have a rooted ob- 
jection to massiveness in architecture or great massed ef- 
fects in sculpture, regardless of their appropriateness or 
need, although he admits them in literature, Still this 
much there is and with it a sort of titanic impressiveness, 
but of unity, clarity, nobility there is no tiace. Tins obser- 
vation seems to my judgment sufficiently contradictory, 
since I do no understand how lliere can be a marvel of 
construction, whether light or massive, without any unity, 
—but here is not even, it seems, a trace of it— or a mighty 
impressiveness without any greatness or nobility whatever, 
even allowing this to be a Titanic and not an Olympian 
nobleness. He tells us that everything is ponderous, every- 
thing here overwrought and the most prominent features 
swarming, writhing with contorted semi-human figures are 
as ^icnseless as anything in architecture. How, one might 
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ask, does lie know that they are senseless, when he prac- 
tically admits that he has made no attempt to find what 
is their sense, but has simply assumed from the self-satis- 
fied sufficiency of his own admitted ignorance and failure 
to understand that there cannot beany meaning. And the 
whole thing he characterises as a monstrosity built by 
Rakshasas, ogres, demons, a gigantesque barbarism. The 
northern buildings find a little less disfavour in his eyes, 
but the difference in the end is small or none. There is 
the same ponderousness, absence of lightness and grace, 
an even greater profusion of incised oi nament ; these (oo 
are barbaric creations. Alone the Alahomedan architec- 
ture, called Indo-Saracenic, is e.\empted from this othei- 
wise universal condemnation. 

Ii is a little surprising after all, however natural the 
first blindness here, that even assailants of this e.xireme 
kind, since they must certainly know that there can be no 
art, no effective construction without unity, should not 
have paused even once to ask themselves whether after 
all there must not be here some principle of oneness which 
they had missed because they came with alien concep- 
tions and looked at things from the wrong end, and before 
pronouncing this magisterial judgment should not have 
had patience to wait in a more detached and receptive way 
upon the thing under their eye and seen whether then some 
secret of unity did not emerge. But it is the more sym- 
pathetic and less violent critic who deserves a direct ans- 
wer. Now it may readily be admitted that the failure to 
see at once the unity of this architecture is perfectly na- 
tural to a European eye, because unity in tlie sense de- 
manded by the western conception, the Greek unity gain- 
ed by much suppression and a sparing use of detail and 
circumstance or even the Gothic unity got by casting 
everything into the mould of a single spiriftiral aspiration, 
is not there. And the greater unity that really is there can 
never be arrived at at all, if the eye begins and ends by 
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dwelling on form and detail and ornament, because it will 
tlien be obsessed by these things and find it difiiciilt to go 
beyond to the unity which all this in its totality serves 
not so much to express in itself, but to fill it with that 
which comes out of it and relieve its oneness by multitude. 
An origina loneness, not a combined or synthetic or an 
effected nnity, is that from which this art begins and to 
which its work when finished returns or rather lives in 
it as in its self and atmosphere. Indiai» sacred architecture 
constantly represents the greatest oneness of the self, the 
cosmic, the infinite in the immensity of its \v(^? Id design, 
the multitude of its features of self-expression, lakshana, 
(yet the oneness is greater than and independent of their 
totality and in itself indefinable,) and all its slat ting-point 
of unity in conception, its mass .of design and iminensily ot 
material, its crowding abundance of significant ornament 
and detail and its return towards oneness are fnily intelli- 
gible as necessary circumstances of this poem, this epic or 
this lyric — for there are smaller structures which are such 
lyrics — of the Infinite. The western mentality, except in 
those who are coming or returning, since Europe had once 
something of this cult in her own way, to this vision, may 
find it difficult to appreciate the truth and meaning of 
such an aid, which tries to figure existence as a whole and 
not in its pieces ; but I would invite those Indian minds 
who are troubled by these criticisms or partly or tempo- 
rarily overpowered by tlie western way of seeing things, 
to look at our architecture in the light of this conception 
and see whether all but minor objections do not vanish as 
soon as the real meaning makes itself felt and gives body 
to the first indefinable impression and emotion which we 
experience before the greater constructions of the Indian 
builders. 

Tp appreciate this spiritual-aesthetic truth of Indian 
architecture, it will be best to look liist at some work 
where there is not the complication of surroundings now 
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often out of harmony with the building, outside even those 
temple towns which still retain their dependence on the 
sacred motive, and rather in some place where there is 
room for a fiee background of Nature. I have before me 
two prints which can well serve the purpose, a temple at 
Kalahasti, a temple at Sinhachalam, two buildings entirely 
different in treatment and yet one in the ground and the 
universal motive. The straight way here is not to detach 
the temple from its surroundings, hut to see it in unity 
with the sky and lowlying landscape or with the sky and 
hills around and feel the thing common to both, the cons- 
truction and its environment, tlie reality in Nature, the rea- 
lity expressed in the work of art. The oneness to which 
this Nature aspires in her inconscient self-creation and in 
which she lives, the oneness to whicii the soul of man up- 
lifts itself in his conscious spiritual upbuilding, his labour 
of aspiration here expressed in stone, and in which so 
upbuilt he and his work live, are the same and the soul- 
motive is one. Thus seen this work of man seems to be 
something which has started out and detached itself against 
the power of the natural world, something of the one com- 
mon aspiration in both to the same infinite spirit of itself, — 
the inconscient upbok and against it the strong single relief 
of the self-conscient effort and success of finding. One of 
these buildings climbs up bold, massive in projection, up- 
piled in the greatness of a forceful but sure ascent, preserv- 
ing its range and line to the last, the other soars from 
the strength of its base, in the grace and emotion of a 
curving mass to a rounded summit and crowning symbol. 
There is in both a constant subtle yet pronounced lessen- 
ing from the base towards the top, but at each st.age a re- 
petition of the same form, the same multiplicity of insis- 
tence, the same crowded fullness and indented relief, but 
one maintains its multiple endeavour and indication to 
the last, the other ends in a single sign. To find the signi- 
ficance vve hSve first to feel the oneness of the infinity in 
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which this nature and this art live, then see this thronged 
expression as the sign of the infinite multiplicity which 
fills this oneness, see in the regular lessening ascent of 
the edifice the subtler and subtler returji from the base on 
earth to the original unity and seize on the symbolic in- 
dication of its close at the top. Not absence of unity, but 
a tremendous unity is revealed. Reinterpret intimately 
what this representation means in the terms of our own 
spiritual self-existence and cosmic being, and we have 
what these great builders saw in themselves and reared in 
stone. All objections, once we have got at this identity in 
spiritual experience, fall away and show themselves to be 
what they really jire, the utterance and cavil of an impo- 
tent misunderstanding, an insufficient apprehension or a 
complete failure to see. To appreciate the detail of Indian 
architecture is easy when the whole is thus seen and 
known ; otherwise, it is impossible. 

This method of interpretation applies, however diffe- 
rent the construction and the nature of the rendering, to 
all Dravidiaii architecture, not only to the mighty temples 
of far-spread fame, but to unknown roadside shrines in 
small towns, which are only a slighter execution of the 
same theme, a satisfied suggestion here, but the greater 
buildings a grandiose fulfilled aspiration. The architec- 
tural language of the north is of a different kind, there is 
another basic style ; but here too the same spiritual, me- 
ditative, intuitive method has to be used and we get at 
the same result, an aesthetic interpretation or suggestion 
of the one spiritual experience, one in all its complexity 
and diversity, which founds the unity of the infinite vari- 
ations of Indian spirituality and religious feeling and the 
realised union of the human self with the Divine, This is 
the unity too of all the creations of this hieratic art. The 
different styles and motives arrive at or express that unity" 
in different ways. The objection that an excess of throng- 
ing detail and ornament hides, tmpains or breaks up the 
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unity, is advanced only because the eye has made the 
mistake of dwelling on the detail first, without relation to 
this original spiritual oneness, which has first to be fixed 
in an intimate spiritual seeing and union and then all 
else seen in that vision and experience. Wlien we look on 
the multiplicity of the wnild, it is only a crowded plural- 
ity that we can find and to arrive at unity we have to re- 
duce, to suppress what we have seen or sparingly select 
a few' indications or to be satisfied with the unity of this 
or that separate idea, experience or imagination: but when 
we have realised the self, the infinite unity and look back 
on the multiplicity of the W'orld, then we find that oneness 
able to bear all the infinity of variation and circumstance 
W'e can crow'd into it and its unity remains unabridged 
by even the most endless self-multiplication of its inform- 
ing creations. We find the same thing in looking at this 
architecture. The wealth of ornament, detail, circums- 
tance in Indian temples represents the infinite variety and 
repetition of the worlds, — not our world only, but all the 
planes, — suggests the infinite multiplicity in the infinite 
oneness. It is a matter of our own experience and fullness 
of vision how' much we leave out or bring in, whether we 
express so much or so little or attempt as in the Dravi- 
dian style to give the impression of a teeming inexhaus- 
tible plenitude. The largeness of this unity is base and 
continent enough for any superstructure or content of 
multitude. 

To condemn this abundance as barbarous is to ap- 
ply a foreign standard. Where after all are we bound to 
draw the line ? To the pure classical taste Shakespeare's 
art once appeared great but barbarous for a similar rea- 
son, --one remembers the Gallic description of him as a 
.drunken barbarian of genius,— his artistic unity non-exis- 
teiit or spoilt by crowding tropical vegetation of incident 
and character, his teeming imaginations violent, exagge- 
rated, sometimes bizarre, monstrous, without symmetry, 
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proportion and all the other lucid unities, lightnesses, gra- 
ces loved by the classic mind. That mind might say of 
his work in language like Mr. Archer's that here there is 
indeed a Titanic genius, a mass of power, but of unity, 
clarity, classic nobility no trace, but rather an entire ab- 
sence of lucid grace and lightness and restraint, a profu- 
sion of wild ornament and an imaginative riot without 
law or measure, strained figures, distorted positions and 
gestures, no dignity, no fine, just, rationally natural and 
beautiful classic movement and pose. But even the stric- 
test Latin mind has now got over its objections to the 
“splendid barbarism ” of Shakespeare and can understand 
that here is a fuller, less sparing and e.xiguous vision of 
life, a greater intuitive unity than the formal unities of the 
classic aesthesis. But the Indian vision of the world and 
e.xistence was vaster and fuller than Shakespeare’s, be- 
cause it embraced not merely life, but all being, not merely 
humanity, but all the worlds and aii Nature and cosmos. 
The European mind not having arrived except in indivi- 
duals at any close, direct, insistent realisation of the unity 
of the infinite self or the cosmic consciousness peopled 
with its infinite multiplicity, is not driven to e.\press these 
things, cannot understand or put up with them when 
they are expressed in this oriental art speech and style and 
object to it as the Latin mind once objected to Shakes- 
peare. Perhaps the day is not distant when it will see 
and understand and perhaps even itself try to express the 
same things in another language. 

The objection that the crowding detail allows no calm, 
gives no relief or space to the eye, falls under the same 
heading, springs from the same root, is urged from a dif- 
ferent-experience and has no validity for the Indian ex- 
perience. For this unity on which all is upborne, carrier 
in itself the infinite space and calm of the spiritual reali- 
sation, and there is no need for other unfilled spaces or 
tracts of. calm of a lesser more superficial kind. The eye ia 
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here only a way of access to the soul, it is to that that there 
is the appeal, and if the soul living in this realisation cr 
dwelling under the influence of this aesthetic impression 
needs any relief, it is not from the incidence of life and 
form, but from the immense incidence of that vastness of 
infinity and tranquil silence, and that can only be given 
by its opposite, by an abundance of form and detail and 
life. As for the objection in regard to Dravidian architec- 
ture to its massiveness and its Titanic construction, the 
precise spiritual effect intended could not be given other- 
wise; for the infinite, the cosmic seen as a whole in its vast 
manifestation is Titanic, is mighty in material and power. 
It is other and quite different things also, but none of 
these are absent from Indian construction. The great 
temples of the north have often in spite of Mr. Archer’s 
dictum, a singular grace in their power, a luminous light- 
ness relieving their mass and strength, a rich delicacy of 
beauty in their ornate fullness. It is not indeed the Greek 
lightness, clarity or naked nobleness, nor is it exclusive, 
but comes in in a line blending of opposites which is in 
the very spirit of tlie Indian religious, philosophical and 
aesthetic mind. Nor are these things absent from many 
Dravidian buildings, though in certain styles they are 
boldly sacrificed or only put into minor incidents, — one 
instance of the kind Mr. Archer rejoices in as an oasis 
in the desert of this to him unintelligible mass of might 
and greatness,— “but in either case suppressed so that the 
fullness of solemn and grandiose effect may have a com- 
plete, an undiminished expression. 

I need not deal with adverse strictures of a more 
insignificant kind,—* such as the dislike of the Indian form 
of the arch and dome, because they are not the radiating 
,arch and dome of other styles. That is only an intolerant 
refusal to admit the beauty of unaccustomed forms. It 
is legitimate to prefer one's own things, those to which 
#ur miud and nature have bee^i trained, but to condeum 
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other art and effort because it also prefers its own way of 
arriving at beauty, greatness, self-expression, is a narrow- 
ness which with the growth of a more catholic culture 
ought to disappear. But there is one comment on Dravidi- 
an temple architecture which is worth noting because it is 
made by others than Mr. Archer and his kind. Even a 
sympathetic mind like Professor Geddes is impressed by 
some sense of a monstrous etfect of tci ror and gloom in 
these mighty buildings. Snch expressions are astonishing 
to an Indian mind because terror and gloom aie conspi- 
cuously absent from the feelings aroused in it by its religi- 
on, art or literature. In the religion they are rarely awaken- 
ed and only in order to be immediately healed and, even 
when they come, are always sustained by the sense of a 
supporting and helping presence, an eternal greatness and 
calm or love or Delight behind ; the very goddess of des- 
truction is at the same time the compassionate and loving 
Mother ; the austere Maheswara, Kudra, is also Shiva, the 
auspicious, Cmilosha, the refuge of men. The Indian 
thinking and religious mind looks with calm, without 
shrinking or repulsion, with an understanding born of its 
agelong effort at identity and oneness, at all that meets it 
in the stupendous spectacle of the cosmos. And even its 
asceticism, its turning from the world, which begins not 
in terror and gloom, but in a sense of vanity and fatigue, 
or of something higher, truer, happier than life, soon 
passes beyimd any element of pessimistic sadness into the 
rapture of the eternal peace and bliss. Indian secular 
poetry and drama is throughout rich, vital and joyous and 
there is more tragedy, terror, sorrow and gloom packed 
into any few pages of European work than we can find 
in the whole mass of Indian literature. It does not seem 
to me that Indian art is at all different in this respect 
from the religion and literature. The western mind i» 
here thrusting in its own habitual reactions upon things 
in the indigenoiw conception in which they have no pro- 
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per place. Mark the curious misreading of the dance of 
Shiva as a dance of Death or destruction, where^, as any- 
body ougiit to be able to see who looks upon the Nata- 
raja, it cxpi esses on the contrary the rapture of the cos- 
mic dunce with the profundities behind of the unmoved 
eternal and infinite bliss. So too the figure of Kali whieli 
is so terrible to European eyes is, as we know, the Mother 
of the universe accepting this fierce aspect of destruction 
in order to slay the Asuras, the powers of evil in man and 
the world. There are other strands in this feeling in the 
western mind which seem to spring from a dislike of any- 
thing uplifted far beyond the human measure and others 
again in which we see a subtle survival of the Greek limi- 
tation, the fear, gloom and aversion with which the sunny 
terrestrial Hellenic mind commonly met the idea of the 
beyond, the limitless, the unknown; but that reaction has 
no place in Indian mentality. And as for the strangeness or 
formidable aspect of certain unhuman figures or the con- 
ception of demons or Rakshasas, it must be remembered 
that the Indian aesthetic njind deals not only with the earth 
but with psychic planes in which these things exist and 
ranges freely among them without being over-powered 
because it carries everywhere the stamp of a large confi- 
dence in the strength and the omnipresence of the Self 
or the Divine. 

I have dwelt on Hindu and especially on Dravidian 
architecture because the latter is the most fiercely attack- 
ed as the most uncompromisingly foreign to European 
taste. But a word loo may be said about Indo-Moslem 
architecture. I am not concerned to defend any claim for 
the purely indigenous origin of its features. It seems to 
tnc that here the Indian mind has taken in much from 
the Arab and Persian imagination and m certain mosques 
and tombs I seem to find an impress of the robust and 
bold Afghan and Moghul temperament ; but it remains 
clear enou|;h that it is still on the whole a typically Indian 
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creation with the peculiar Indian- gift. The richness of 
decorative skill and imagination has been turned to the 
uses of another stj'Ie, but it is the same skill which we 
find in the northern Hindu temples, and in the ground 
we see, however toned down, sometliing sometimes of the 
old epic mass and power, but more often that lyric grace 
which W'e see developing before the Mahomedan advent 
in the indigenous sculpture, — ^;is in the schools of the 
North-East and of Java, — and sometimes a blending of the 
two motives. The modification, the toning down sets the 
average European mind at ease .and secures its suflragp. 
But what is it that it so much admires ? Mr. Archer tells 
us at fiist that it is its rational beauty, refinement and 
grace, normal, fair, refreshing after the monslious riot of 
Hindu Yogic hallucination and nightmare. That descrip- 
tion which might have been written of Greek ai i, seems to 
me grotesquely inapplicable. Immediately afterwards he 
harps on quite another and an incompatible phrase, and 
calls it a faery-land of exquisite architecture. A rational 
faery-land is a wonder which may perhaps be hereafter 
discovered by some strange intertwining of the nineteenth 
and twentieth century minds, but 1 do not think it has 
yet existed on earth or in the heavens. Not rational but 
magical be.auty satisfying and enchanting to some deeper 
quite suprarational aesthetic soul in us is the inexpressible 
charm of these creations. But still where does the magic 
touch our critic ? He tells us in a rapt journalistic style. 
It is the exquisite marble traceries, the beautiful domes 
and minarets, the stately halls of sepulture, the marvellous 
loggias and arcades, the magnificent plinths and platforms, 
the majestic gateways, ei cetera. And is this then all ? 
Only the charm of an outward material luxury and mag- 
nificence ? Yes ; Mr. Archer again tells us that we must 
be content here with a visual sensuous beauty without any 
moral suggestion. And that helps him to bring in the 
sentence of destructive condemnation without which he 
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:ould not feel happy in dealing with. Indian things : this 
Joslem architecture suggests not only unbridled luxury, 
lut effeminacy and decadence! But in that case, whatever 
!ts beauty, it belongs entirely to a secondary plane of ar- 
tistic creation and cannot rank with the great spiritual 
aspirations in stone of the Hindu builders. 

I do not deinand “moral suggestions” from archi- 
tecture, but is it true that there is nothing but a sensuous 
©utward grace and beauty and luxury in these Indo-Mos- 
lem buildings ? It is not at all true of the characteristic 
greater work. The Taj is not merely a sensuous reminis- 
cence of an imperial amour or a faery enchantment hewn 
from the moon’s lucent quarries, but the eternal dream of 
a love that survives death. The great mosques embody 
often a religious aspiration lifted to a noble austerity 
which supports and is not lessened by the subordinated 
ornament and grace. The tombs reach beyond death to 
the beauty and joy of Paradise. The buildings of Fateh- 
pur-Sikri are not monuments of an effeminate luxurious 
decadence, — an absurd description for the mind of the 
time of Akbar, — but give form to a nobility, pow'er and 
beauty which lay hold upon but do not wallow on the 
earth. There is not here indeed the vast spiritual content 
of the earlier Indian mind, but it is still an Indian mind 
which in these delicate creations absorbs the West Asian 
influence, and lays stress on the sensuous as before in the 
poetry of Kalidasa, but uplifts it to a certain iminaterial 
charm, rises often from the earth without quite leaving it 
into the magical beauty of the middle world and in the 
religious mood touches with a devout hand the skirts of 
the Divine. The all-pervading spiritual obsession is not 
there, but other elements of life not ignored by Indian 
culture and gaining on it since the classical times are 
here brought out under a new influence and are still 
penetrated with some radiant glow of a superior lustre. 
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THE BHEATH OF OREATER LIFE 

The turn of poetry in the a;fc which we have now 
left behind, was, as was inevitable in a reij»n of dominant 
intellectuality, a preoccupation with reflective thought and 
therefore with truth, but it was not at its core and in its 
essence a poetic thought and truth and its expression, ho- 
wever artistically dressed with image and turn or enforced 
by strong or dexterous phrase, however frequently search- 
ing, apt ©r picturesque, had not often, except in one or 
two exceptional voices, the most moving and intimate 
tones of poetry. The poets of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury in England and America philosophised, moralised or 
criticised life in energetic and telling or beautiful and 
attractive or competent and cultured verse ; but they did 
not represent life with success or interpret it with high 
poetic power or inspired insight and were not stirred and 
uplifted by any deeply great vision of truth. The reason- 
ing and observing intellect is a most necessary and ser- 
viceable instrument, but an excess of reason and intellec- 
tuality does not create an atmosphere favourable to moved 
vision and the uplifting breath of life, and for all its great 
stir of progress and discovery that age, the carnival of 
industry and science, gives us who are in search of more 
living, inner and potent things the impression of a brazen,. 
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flavour, a heavy air, an inhibition of the greater creative 
movements, a level spirit of utility and prose. The few 
poets who strained towards a nearer hold upon life, had 
to struggle against this atmosphere which weighed upon 
their mind and clogged their breath. Whitman, striving 
by stress of thought towards a greater truth of the soul 
and life, found refuge in a revolutionary breaking out into 
new anarchic forms, a vindication of freedom of move- 
ment which unfortunately at its ordinary levels brings us 
nearer to the eartii and not higher up towards a more 
illumined aii* ; Swinburne, excited by the lyric fire within 
him, had too often to lash himself into a strained violence 
of passion in order to make a way through the clogging 
thickness for its rush of sound ; Meredith’s strains, hym- 
ing life in a word burdened and packed with thought, are 
strong and intimate, but difficult and few. And therefore 
in this epoch of a bursting into new fields and seeking 
for new finer and bolder impulses of creation, one of the 
most insistent demands and needs of the human mmd, 
not only in poetry, but in thought itself and in spirit, has 
been to lessen the tyranny of the reasoning and critical 
intellect, to return to the power and sincerity of life and 
come by a greater deepness of the intuition of its soul of 
meaning. That is the most striking turn of all recent writ- 
ing of any importance. 

This turn is in itself perfectly sound and its direction 
is to a certain extent on the right line, even if it does not 
yet altogether see its own end. But the firm grasp on a 
greater life has not quite come and there are many mis- 
taken directions of this urge. The enlightening power of 
the poet’s creation is vision of truth, its moving power is 
a passion of beauty and delight, but its sustaining power 
and that which makes it great and vital is the breath of 
life. A poetry which is all thought and no life or a thought 
which does not constantly keep in touch with and refresh 
itself from the fountains of life, even if it is something 
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more than a slronj^, elegant or cultured philosophising or 
moralising in skilled verse, even if it has vision and intel- 
lectual beauty, suffers always by lack uf tire and body, 
wants perfection of grasp and does not take full hold on 
the inner being to seize and uplift as well as sweeten and 
illumine, as poetry should do and all great poetic writing 
does. The function of the poet even when he is most ab- 
sorbed in thinking, is still to bring out not merely the 
truth and interest, but the beauty and power of the thought, 
its life and emotion, and not only to do that, not only to 
make the thought a beautiful and living thing, but to make 
it one thing with life.* But words are ambiguous things 
and we must see what is the full extent of our meaning 
when we say, as we may say, that the poet's first concern 
and his concern always is with living beauty and reality, 
with life. 

As we can say that the truth with which poetry is 
touched, is an infinite truth, all the U uth that lives in the 
eternal and universal and fills, informs, vivifies, holds and 
shapes the spirit and form of creation, so we may say too 
that the life something of which the poet has to reembody 
in the beauty of the word is all life, the infinite life of the 
spirit thrown out in its many creations. The poet's business 
most really, most intimately is not with the outward phy- 
sical life as it is or the life of the passions and emotions 
only for its own sake or even with some ideal life imaged 
by the mind or some combining and new shaping of these 
things into a form of beauty, but with the life of the soul 
and with these other things only as its expressive forms. 
Poetry is the rhythmic voice of life, but it is one of the 
inner and not one of the surface voices. And the more of 
this inner truth of his function the poet brings out in his 
work, the greater is his ci'eation, while it does not seem to 
matter essentially or not at the first whether his method is 
professedly subjective or objective, his ostensible power 
that of a more outward or a more inward spirit or whether 
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is the individual or the group soul or the s^ul of Nature 
3r mankind or the eternal and universal spirit in them 
whose beauty and living reality find expression in his 
word. This universal truth of poetry is apt to be a little 
lidden from us by the form and stress of preoccupation 
with this or that medium of outward souNexpression in 
the poet’s work. Mankind in its development seems to 
begin with the most outward things and go always more 
and more inward in order that the race may mount to 
greater heights of the spirit’s life. An early poetry there- 
fore is much occupied with a simple, natural, straightfor- 
ward, external presentation of life. A primitive epic bard 
like Homer thinks only by the way and seems to be car- 
ried constantly forward in the stream of his strenuous ac- 
tion and to cast out as he goes only so much of surface 
thought and character and feeling as obviously emerges 
in a strong and single and natural speech and action. And 
yet it is the adventures and trials and strength and cour- 
age of the soul of man in Odysseus which makes the great- 
ness of the Odyssey and not merely the vivid incident 
and picturesque surrounding circumstance, and it is the 
clash of great and strong spirits with the gods leaning 
down to participate in their struggle which makes the 
greatness of ithe Iliad and not merely the action and 
stir of battle. The outward form of Shakespeare’s work is 
a surge of emotion and passion and thought and act and 
event arising out of character at ferment in the yeast of 
feeling and passion, but it is its living interpretation of 
the truth and powers of the life-soul of man that are the 
core of greatness of bis work and the rest without it would 
be a vain brute turmoU. The absence or defect of this 
greater element makes indeed the immense inferiority of 
the rest of Elizabethan dramatic work. And whatever the 
outward character or form of the poetry, the same law 
holds that poetry is a self-expressive power of the spirit 
and where the soul of things i.s most revealed in its very 
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life by the rhythmic word, there is the fullest achievement 
of the poet’s function. 

And so long as the poet’s medium is the outward 
life of things or the surface inward life of the passions 
and emotions, he is moving in a strong and fresh natu- 
ral element and in an undivided wholeness of the inner 
and outer man, and his work, given the native power in 
him, has all the vitality of a thing fully felt and lived, 
^ut when intellectual thought has begun its reign in the 
mind of a more cultured race, the poet’s difficulty also 
begins and increases as that reign becomes more sove- 
reign and imperative. For intellectual thought makes .1 
sort of scission in our being and on one side of the line 
is the vital urge carrying on life and on the other side the 
deliberate detached reason trying to observe it, take an 
intelligent view and extract from it all its thought values., 
The poet, as a child of the age and one of its voices, is 
moved to follow this turn. He too observes life, extracts the 
thought values of his theme, criticises while attempting 
to create, or even lingers to analyse his living subject, 
as Browning is constantly doing with the thinking and 
feeling mind of his characters. But this can only be done 
without detriment to the vital pow’er of the poetic spirit 
and the all-seizing effect of its word, when there is a ba- 
lance maintained between thought and life, the life passing 
into self-observing thought and the thought returning on 
the life to shape it in its own vital image. It has been re-*' 
marked that the just balance betwcn thought and the liv- 
ing word was found by the Greeks and not again. That is 
perhaps an excessive affirmation, but certainly a just ba- 
lance between observing thought and life is the distinctive 
effort of classical poetry and that endeavour gave it its 
stamp whether in Athens or Rome or in much of the epic 
or classical literature of ancient India. But this balance is 
easily lost, a difficult thing, and, once it has gone, thought 
begins to overweight life which loses its power and elan 
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and joy, its vigorous natural body and its sincere and sa- 
tisfied passion and force. We get more of studies of life 
Ilian of creation, thought about the meaning of character 
and emotion and event and elaborate description rather 
than the living presence of these things. Passion, direct 
feeling, ardent emotion, sincerity of sen-iuous joy are chil- 
led by the observing eye of the re.ason .ind give place to a 
play of sentiment, — sentiment which is an indulgence 
of the intelligent observing mind in the aesthesis, the nisn 
of feeling, passion, emotion, sense thinning them awav 
into a subtle, at the end almost unreal fineness. There 
IS then an attempt to get back to the natural fullness (>t 
the vital and physical life, but the endeavour fails in sin- 
cci ity and success because it is impossible ; the mind of 
man having got so far cannot relnin upon its course, 
undo what it has made of itself and recover the glad 
childhood of its early vigorous nature. There is instead of 
the simplicity of siionlaneous life a search after things 
sti iking, exaggerated, abnormal, violent, new, in the end 
a morbid fastening on perversities, on all that is ugly, gla- 
ring and coarse on the plea of their greater reality, on 
exaggerations of vital instinct and sensation, on physical 
wrynesses and crudities and things unhealthily strange. 
The thought-mind, losing the natural full-blooded power 
of the vital being, pores on these things, stimulates the 
failing blood with them and gives itself an illusion of 
some forceful sensation of living. This is not the real is- 
sue, but the way to exhaustion and decadence. 

The demand for life, for action, the tendency to a 
pragmatic and vilalistic view of things, a certain strenuous 
and even strident note has been loud enough in recent 
years. Life, action, vital power are great indispensable 
things, but to get back to them by thinking less is a way 
not open to us in this age of time, even if it were a desi- 
rable remedy for our disease of over-intellectuality and a 
mechanised existence, In fact we do not think less than 
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the men of the past generation hut much more insistently, 
with a more packed and teeming thought, with a more 
eager more absorbed hunting of the mind along all the 
royal high-roads and alluring byways of life. And it could 
not be otherwise. The very school of poetry which insists 
on actual life as the subject matter of the poet carries into 
it with or without conscious intention tlic straining r)f. the 
thought mind after something quite otlier than the ob- 
vious sense of the things it tries to force into relief, somt‘ 
significance deeper than what either the obsia ving rea- 
son or the normal life-sense gives to our first or our se- 
cond view of existence. The way out lies not in cessation 
of thinking and tht^ turn to a strenuous doscripiion of life, 
nor even m a more vitally forceful thinking, hut in ano- 
ther kind (}{ thought mind. The filled activity of the 
thinking mind is as much part of life as that of the body 
and vital and emotional being, and its growth and pre- 
dominance are a necessary stage of human progress and 
man's self-evolution. To go back from it is impossible or, 
if possible, would be undesirable, a lapse and not a bet- 
terment of our spirit. But the full thoiight-Iite does not 
come by tlie activity of the intellectual reason and its pre- 
dominance. That is only a step by which we get above 
the first immersion in the activity and excitement and 
vigour of the life and the body and give ourselves a first 
freedom to turn to a greater and higher reach of the full- 
ness of existence. And that higher reach we gain when 
we get above the limited crude physical mind, above the 
vital power and its forceful thought and self-vision, above 
the intellect and its pondering and measuring reason, and 
tread the illumined realm of an intuitive and spiritual 
thinking, an intuitive feeling, sense and vision. This is 
not that vital intuition which is sometimes confused with 
a much broader, loftier, vaster and more seeing power, 
but the high original power itself, a supra-intellectual and 
spiritual intuition. The all-informing spirit, when found in 
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all its fullness, heals the scission between thought and life, 
the need of a just balance between them disappears, ins- 
tead there l^egins a new and luminous and joyful fusion 
and oneness. 'I'he spirit gives ns not onlv a greater light 
of truth and vision, but the bieath of a grcatei' living; for 
the spirit is not only the self of our consciousness and 
knowledge, but the great self of life. To lind our self and 
the self of things is not to gi> through a rarefied etlier of 
thought into Nirvana, but to discover the whole greatest 
integral power of onr complete existence. 

This need is the sufficient reason for attaching the 
greatest importance to those poets in whom there is the 
double seeking of this twofold power, the truth and rea- 
lity of the eternal self and spirit in man and things and 
the insistence on life. All the most significant and vital 
work in recent poetry has borne this stamp ; the rest is of 
the hour, but this is of the future. It is the highest note of 
Whitman, widening, as in one who seeks and sees much 
but has not fully found, a great pioneer poetry, an opening 
of a new view rather than a living in its accomplished 
fullness; it is constantly repeated from tlie earth side in 
Meredith, comes down from the spiritual side in all A, 
E’s work, moves between earth and the life of the worlds 
I)ehind in Yeats’ subtle rhythmic voices of vision and 
beauty, echoes with a large fullness in Carpenter. The 
poetry of Tagore owes its sudden and universal success to 
this advantage that he gives us more of this discovery and 
fusion for which the mind of our age is in quest than any 
other creative writer of the time. His work is a constant 
music of the overpassing of the borders, a chant-filled 
realm in which the subtle sounds and lights of the truth of 
the spirit give new meanings to the finer subtleties of life. 
The objection has been made that this poetry is too subtle 
and remote and goes away from the broad, near, present 
and vital actualities of existence. Yeats is considered by 
some a poet of Celtic romance and nothing more, Tagore 
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accused in his own country of an unsubslantial poetic 
philosophisinff, a lack of actualit}^ reality of touch and force 
of vital insistence. But this is to mistake the work of this 
poetry and to mistake too in a great measure the sense of 
life as it must reveal itself to the greatening mind of huma- 
nity now that is growing in world-knowledge and towards 
self-knowledge. These poets liave not indeed done all that 
has to be done or given the complete poetic synthesis and 
fusion. Their work has been to create a new and deeper 
manner of seeing life, to build bridges of visioned light and 
rhythm between the infinite and eternal and the mind and 
soul and life of man. The future poetry has not to stay 
in their achievement, but to step from these first fields into 
new and yet greater ranges, to fathom all the depths yet 
unplumbed, to complete what has been left half done or 
not yet done, to bring all it can of the power of man's 
greater self and the universal spirit into the broadest all of 
life. That canm^t and will not be achieved in its fullness 
all at once, but to make a foundation of this new infinite 
range of poetic vision and creation is work enough to give 
greatness to a whole age. 

The demand for activity and realism o»’ for a direct, 
exact and foiceful presentation of life ni poetrv proceeds 
upon a false sense of what poetry gives or can give us. 
All the highest activities of the mind ol man deal with 
things other than the crude actuality or the direct appear- 
ance or the first rough appeal of existence. A critical or 
a scientific thought may attempt to give an account of the 
actuality as it really is, though even to do that they have 
to go far behind its frontage and make a mental recons- 
truction and surprising change in its appearance. But the 
creative powers cannot stop there, but have to make new 
things for us as well as to make existing things new to the 
mind and eye. It is no real portion of the function of ait 
to cut out palpitating pieces from life and piesent them 
raw and smoking or well-cooked foi* the aesthetic dig{‘s- 
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tion. For in the first place all art has to give us beauty 
and the crude actuality of life is not often beatitiful, and 
in the second place poetry ha« to give us a deeper reality 
of things and the outsides and surface faces of life are 
only a part of its reality and do not take us either very 
deep or very far. Moreowr, the poet's greatest work is to 
open to us new realms of vision, new realms of being, our 
own and the world's, and he does this even when he is 
dealing with actual things. Homer with all his epic vigour 
of outward presentation does not slunv us the heroes and 
deeds before Troy in their actuality as they really were to 
the normal vision of men, but much rather as they were 
or might have been to the vision of the gods, Sliakrspeare's 
greatness lies not in his reproduction of actual human 
events or men as they appear to us buttoned and cloaked 
in life, — otliers of his time could have done tliat as well, 
if with less radiant force of genius, yet with more of the 
realistic crude colour or humdrum drab of daily truth, — 
but in his bringing out in his characters and tliemes of 
things essential, intimate, eternal, universal in man and 
Nature and Fate on which the outward features are borne 
as fringe and robe and which belong to all times, but are 
least obvious to the moment's experience : when we do 
see them, life presents to us another face and becomes 
something deeper than its actual present mask, Tiiai is 
why the poet oftenest instinctively prefers to go away troin 
the obsession of a petty actuality, from the realism of the 
prose of life to his inner creative self or an imagina'ive 
background of the past or the lucent air of myth or 
dream or on into a greater outlook on the future. Poetry 
may indeed deal with the present living scene, at some 
peril, or even with the social or other questions and prob- 
lems of the day, — a task which is now often laid on the 
creative mind, as if that were its proper work ; but it does 
that successfully only when it makes as little as possible 
of what belongs to the moment and time and the surface 
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and brings out their roots of universal (jr eternal interest 
or their suggestion of great and deep things. What the 
poet borrows from the moment, is the most perishable 
part of his work and lives at all only by being subordinat- 
ed and put into intimate relation with less transient rea- 
lities. And this is so because it is (he eternal increasing 
soul of man and the intimate self ol things and their more 
abiding and significant forms which are the real object of 
his vision. 

The poetry of the future can least afiord to chain it- 
self to the outward actualities which we too often mistake 
for the whole of life, because it will be the voice of a hu- 
man mind which is pressing more and more towards the 
very self of the self of things, the very spirit of which the 
soul of man is a living power and to a vision of unity and 
totality w'hich is bound to take note of all tliat lies behind 
our apparent material life. What man sees and e.speriences 
of God and himself and his race and Nature and the spi- 
ritual, mental, psychic and material worlds in which he 
moves, his backlook upon the past, hi» sweep of vision 
over the present, his eye of aspiration and prophecy cast 
towards the fiilure, his passion of self-finding and self- 
exceeding, his reach beyond the three times to the eternal 
and immutable, this is his real life. Poetry in the past 
wrote much of the godheads and powers behind e.xistence, 
but in the mask of legends and myths, sometimes of God, 
but not often with a living experience, oftener in the set 
forms taught by religions and churches and without true 
beauty and knowledge. But now the mind of man is open- 
ing more largely to the deepest truth of the Divine, the 
Self, the Spirit, the eternal Presence not separate and dis- 
tant, but near us, around us and in us, the Spirit in the 
world, the greater Self in man and his kind, the Spirit in 
all that is and lives, the Godhead, the Existence, the Power, 
the Beauty, the eternal Delight that broods over all, sup- 
ports all and manifests itself in every turn of creation, A 
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poetry which lives in this vision must give us quite a new 
presentation and interpretation ut life; for of itself and at 
the first touch this seeing reconstructs and reiinages the 
world for us and gives us a greater sense and a vaster, 
subtler and profounder form of our existence. The real 
faces of the gods are growing more apparent to the eye 
of the mind, though not yet again intimate with our life, 
and the forms ot legend and symbol and myth must open 
to other and deeper meanings, as already they have begun 
to do, and come in changed and vital again into poetry to 
interpret the realities behind the veil. Nature wears already 
to our eye a greater and more transparent robe of her di- 
vine and her aninial and her terrestrial and cosmic litc 
and a deeper poetry of Nature than has yet been written 
is one of the ceilain potentialities of the future. The 
material realm too cannot for very much longer be our 
sole or separate world of experience, for the partitions 
which divide it from psychic and otlier kingdoms behind 
it are wearing thin and voices and presences are beginn- 
ing to break through and reveal their impact on our world. 
This too must widen our conception of life and make a 
new world and atmosphere for poetry which may justify as 
perhaps never before tl)e poet's refusal to regard as unreal 
what to the normal mind was only romance, illusion or 
dream. A larger held of being made more real to man's 
experience will be the realm of the future poetry. 

These things are often given an appearance of remo- 
teness, of withdrawal from the actuality of life, because to 
discover them the mind had at hrst to draw away from 
the insistent outward preoccupation and live as if in a 
separate world. The seeker of the Self and Spirit, the God- 
lover, tended to become the cloistered monk, the ascetic, 
the mystic, the eremite and to set the spiritual apart from 
and against the material life. The lover of Nature went 
away from the noise of man and daily things to commune 
with her largeness and peace. The gods were found more 
in the lights of solitude than in the Ihouglits and actions 
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of men. The seer of other worlds lived surroiinded by the 
voices and faces of supernature. And this was a le«^itiina(e 
seclusion, for these are provinces and reahiib and presences 
and one has often to wander apart in them or live seclu- 
ded witli them to know their nearest intimacies. The spiiil 
is real in itself even apart from the world, the oods have 
their own home beyond our sky and air, Nature iier own 
self-absorbed life and supernature its brilliant curtains an.d 
its dim mysterious fences. None of these thin;^'- are unreal, 
and if the supernatural as handled by older poet.^ seemed 
often mere legend, fancy and romance, it was because it 
was seen from a distance by tlie imagination, not lived m 
by the soul and in its spirit, as is done by the (lue seei and 
poet of this supernature or other-nature. And all lliesv 
things, because they have their own reality, h.ive their lile 
and a poetry which makes them its subject can be as vital, 
as powerful, as tiue as the song which makes IxautiluJ 
the physical life and normal passions and emotions ot men 
and the objects ol our bodily sense-experience. 

But still all life is one and a new human mind moves 
towards the realisation of its totality and oneness, 'fhe 
poetry which voices the oneness and totality of oiir being 
and Nature and the worlds and God, will not make ilic ac- 
tuality of our earthly life less but more real and rich and 
full and wide and living to men. To know other countries 
is not to belittle but enlarge our own cuuntiy and help it 
to a greater power of its own being, and to know the 
other countries ol the soul is to widen our bounds and 
make more opulent and beautiful the earth on which we 
live* To bring the gods into our life is to raise it to its 
own diviner powers. To live in close and abiding intim- 
acy with Nature and the spirit in her is to free our daily 
living from its prison of narrow preoccupation with the 
immediate moment and act and to give the moment the 
inspiration of all Time and the background of eternity and 
the daily act the foundation of an eternnl peace and the 
large momentum of the univeibl Power, To bring God into 
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life, the sejise of the self in us into all our personality and 
becoming, the powers and vistas of the Infinite into our 
mental and material existence, the oneness of the self, in 
all into our experience and feelings and relations of heart 
and mind with all that is around us is to help to divinise 
our actual being and life, to force down its fences of divi- 
sion and blindness and unveil the human godhead that 
individual man and his race can become if they will and 
lead us to our most vital perfection. This is what a future 
poetry may do for us in the way and measure in which 
poetry can do these things, by vision, by the power of the 
woid, by the attraction of the beauty and delight of what 
it shows us. What philosophy or otlier mental brooding 
makes precise or full to our thought, poetry can by its 
creative power, imaging force and appeal io the emotions 
make living to the soul and heart. This poetry will. pre- 
sent to us indeed in forms of power and beauty all the 
actual life of man, his wonderful and fruitful past, his 
living and striving present, his yet more living aspiration 
and hope of the future, but will present it more seemgly 
as the life of the vast self and spirit within the race and 
the veiled divinity in the individual, as an act of the power 
and delight of universal being, in the greatness of an 
eternal manifestation, in the presence and intimacy of 
Nature, in harmony with the beauty and wonder of the 
realms that stretch out beyond earth and its life, in the 
march to godhead and the significances of immortality, 
in the ever clearer letters and symbols of the self-reveal- 
ing mystery and not only in its first crude and incomplete 
actualities; these actualities will themselves be treated with 
a firmer and finer vision, find their own greater meaning 
and become to our sight thread of the fine tissue and web 
of the cosmic work of the Spirit. This poetry will be the 
voice and rhythmic utterance of our greater, our total, our 
infinite existence, and will give us the strong and infinite 
sense, the spiritual and vital joy, the exalting power of a 
greater breath of life^ 




PARASARA^S HYMNS TO THE LORD OF FLAME 


1 

He hides himself like a thief with the Cow of vision 
in the secret cavern of heinj; faking to himself and bear- 
ing thither our adoration. The thinkers nurse a common 
joy in him in their hearts and follow in his way by her 
footprints. All the Masters of sacrifice come to thee, O 
Flame, in the secrecy. 

The Gods follow after him the ways and works of 
the rruth. He shall stand encompassing the eaitli like 
heaven. The Waters increase by their toil growing in his 
bulk the Flame because he was born perfect in their 
womb in the house of Truth. 

He is like delightful increase and like the wide earth 
our dwelling-place. He is enjoyable like a hill and bliss- 
giving like fast-running wa^er. He is like a horse in the 
battle-charge urged to the gallop and like a rn.shitig river, 
and who then shall hedge in his course ? 

He is the close comrade of the Rivers as a brother 
of his sisters. He devours Earth's pleasant woods as a 
king devours his enemies. When driven by the breath of 
the wind he stands about in all the woodland, the Flame 
tears asunder the hairs of earth’s body. 

He breathes in the Waters like a seated swan. Awake 
in the dawn he has power by the will of his works to 
give knowledge to the peoples. He is like the god of the 
nectar-wine and born of Truth and a creator. He is like 
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the Cow with her child. He is all^-'pervading and his ligh 
is seen from a far distance. 


2 

He is the conqueror in the forests, he is the friend in 
mortals. He chooses for himself inspired knowledge as a 
king an unaging councillor. He is like a perfect good, he 
is like a happy will just in its thoughts. He has become 
to us (he priest of our sacrifice and the carrier of our 
offerings. 

He holds in his hands all mights ; silting in the secret 
cave of bt'ing he founds the gods in strength. And it is 
there that men who hold the thought in their minds, when 
they have given utterance to its sacred words carved into 
shape by the heart, discover the god. 

He holds like one unborn the wide earth our dwel- 
ling-place and pill.irs heaven with the truth of the sacred 
words of liis thinking. O Flame, thou art universal life ; 
guard the pleasant footholds of the Cow of vision ; watch 
over the herd of tlje rays in the secrecy of the secret ca- 
vern. 

He who has known him in the secret cave, he who 
has come to the stream of the Truth, all who touch and 
penetrate into tlie things of llie Truh, to such he speaks 
the word of his treasures. 

This is the Flame who besieges us with his greatness 
in all the growths of the earth and who is all the children 
of the worlds and who is within in all the mothers. He is 
knowledge in the house of the Waters and he is universal 
life. The thinkers have measured and constructed him 
like a mansion. 
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Essays on the Gita 


SWABHA^'A AND SWADHARMA 

We have seen that a development of the sonl out of 
the lower nature of the triple gunas into the supreme di- 
vine nature which is beyond the three gunas is the cf'udi- 
tion of spiritual perfection and freedom. But this can 
best be done bv an anterior development of the predomi- 
nance of the higiu'st sattwic cjuality to a point at which 
sattwa also is over|>asscd, goes beyond its own limitation 
and breaks up into a supreme freedom, light, power of spiri- 
tual conscious being in which there is no determination 
by conflicting gunas, A highest sattwic faith or highest 
belief shaping what we are to some highest possible con- 
ception of ourselves passes then into a spiritual self-know- 
ledge of our ow'ii real being; a loftiest ideality orstandaid 
of dharma, the right law of our being, passes into a free 
self-existent perfection in which all dependence on stand- 
ards is transcended and the spontaneous kuv of the im- 
mortal self and spirit takes its place. The sattwic mind 
and will change into that spiritual knowledge and power of 
being in which the nature becomes the free self-expression 
of the spirit. The sattwic doer becomes the Jiva united 
with the Purushottama and no longer the personal doer, 
but a spiritual channel of the woi-ks of the transcendent 
and universal Spirit with the natural being as the uislru- 
ment of a universal and impersonal action. The sattwic 
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action becomes the free activity of the perfected nature 
in which there is no longer any personal limitation, bond* 
age to this or that quality or any but a supreme spiritual 
self-determination. That is the culmination of works up- 
lifted to the Divine by God-seeking and spiritual know- 
ledge. 

But there is still an incidental question of great im- 
portance in the old Indian system of culture and, even 
apart from that antique view, of considerable general im- 
portance, on which we have had some passing pronounce- 
ments already by the Gita and which now falls into its 
proper place. All action on the normal level is determined 
by the gunas, and the action which is to be done, karia- 
vyam karvia, takes the triple form of giving, askesis and 
sacrifice; and any or all of these three may assume the 
character of any of the gunas and it is by the raising of 
them to the highest sattwic height that we h.ive to proceed 
and go beyond to a laigeness in which all action becomes 
a free self-giving, an energy of the divine Tapas, a perpe- 
tual sacrament of the spiritual e.vistence. Hut this is a 
general Jaw and all these considerations have been the 
enunciation of quite general principles and refer indis- 
criminately to all action and all beings ; all can arrive by 
spiritual evolution at this discipline, this perfection, this 
highest spiritual state. But while the general rule of mind 
and action is the same for all men, we see too that there 
is a law of variation and each individual acts not only 
according to the common laws of the human spiiit, mind, 
will, life, but according to his own nature and tuch fulfils 
different functions or follows a different bent according 
to the rule of his own circumstances, capacities, being. 
What place is to be assigned to this variation, this indivi- 
dual rule of nature in the spiritual discipline ? 

The Gita has laid some stress on this point and given 
it a great preliminary importance. At the start it has 
spoken of the nature, rule and function of the Kshatriya 
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as Arjuiia's own Liw of action, swadhitnna*; it has pro* 
cceded to lay it down very emphatically that one's own 
nature, rule, function should be observed and followed, 
— even if defective, it is better than the well-performed 
rule of another nature. Death in one’s own law of nature 
is better for a man, to follow the law of another’s nature 
is dangerous to his soiil,t contradictory, as we may say, 
to the natural way of his evolution, a thing mechanically 
imposed and therefore imported, artificial and sterilising 
to the grcjwth. What comes out of the being is the true 
and healthful thing, not what is laid on it from outside. 
This swadharma is of four general kinds formulated out- 
wardly in llie action of the lour orders of men of the old 
Indian social culture, chditiyraniya \ that system corres- 
ponds, says the Gila, to a divine law, il ^\vas created by 
me according to the divisions of th-e gun is and works.” 
In other word'^, there are four distinct orders of the active 
nature, or four fundamental types of the soul in nature, 
swablumi, and the woik and proper function of each 
liuman being corresponds to his type of nature. This is 
now finally explained in preciser detail. The works of 
Brahmins, Kslialriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, says llie 
Gita, are divided according to the qualities {$unas) born 
of their own nature of being (Swabhava). Calm, self- 
control, askesis, purity, long-suffering, candour, know- 
ledge, acceptance of spiritual truth are the work of the 
Brahmin, born of his swabhava. Heroism, high spiiit, 
resolution, ability, not fleeing in the battle, giving, loid- 
ship ( ishwctrabhdvcif the temperament of the ruler and 
leader ) are the natural work of the Kshati iya. Agriculture, 
cattle-keeping, trade are the natural woik of the Vaishya; 
work of the nature of service is the natural woik of the bhu- 
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dra. A man, it goes on to say wlio devotes himself to his 
own natural work in life acquires spiritual perfection. But 
not by the mere act itself; tliere is a condition. He has to 
make it a worship of the Spirit of this creation, the Master 
of the universe from whom is all impulse to action. The 
work then, whatever it be, is consecrated by this turn, 
makes of the life a self-offering to the Divine and is con- 
verted into a means of spiritual perfection. A work not 
naturally one's own may be well performed, may lov)k 
bettei from the outside, judged by an external and mecha- 
nical standard, may lead to more success in life, but it is 
still inferior as a means of subjective growth. One’s own 
natural work is belter, even if it looks from some other 
point of view defective. When one acts in agreement 
with the law, of one’s own nature, one does not incur sin 
or slain. All action in tlie three gunas is imperfect, subject 
to fault, defect or limitation; but that should not make us 
abandon our own proper action. Action should be rightly 
regulated action, iiiyaiam karma, but it must be action 
intrinsically one's own, evolved from within, in harmony 
with the truth of one's being, regulated by the Swabhava, 
swabhdva-iiiyatam karma. 

What precisely is the intention of the Gita ? Let us 
lake it first in its more outward meaning and consider the 
tinge given to the principle it enounces by the ideas of 
the race and the time. These verses and the earlier pro- 
nouncements of the Gita on the same subject have been 
seized upon in current controversies on the caste question 
and interpreted by some as a sanction of the present 
caste system, used by others as a denial of the hereditary 
basis of caste. In point of fact the verses in the Gita have 
no bearing on the existing caste system, because that is a 
very different thing from the ancient social ideal of cha- 
tnrvarna, the four clear-cut orders of the Aryan commu- 
nity, and in no way corresponds with the description of 
the Gita. Agriculture, cattle-keeping and trade of every 
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kind are said to be the work of the Vaishya, but in the 
later system tlie majority of those concerned in trade 
and in catlle-keepinj>, artisans, small craftsmen and others 
are actually classed as Shudras, — where they are not put 
altogether outside the pale, — the merchant class is alone 
and that too not everywhere ranked as Vaishya, agricul- 
ture, government and service are the professions ol all 
classes from the Brahmin down to the Shiidi.t. And if the 
economical divisions of function have been confoiiiuled 
beyond any possibility of rectification, the law of the gtina 
or quality is still less a part of the later system. There 
all is rigid custom, dcluira, with no referenei' to the need 
of the individual nature. If again we take the religious 
side of the contention advanced by the advocates of the 
caste system, we can cettainly fasten no such ■disiirtl itlea 
on the words of the Gita as that it is a law of a man’s 
nature that he shall follow without regard tn his personal 
bent and capacities the profession of his parents or his 
immediate or distant ancestors, the son of a milkman be 
a milkman, the son of a doctor a doctor, the descendants 
of shoemakers remain shoemakers to the end of measur- 
able time, still less that by doing so, by this unintelligent 
and mechanical repetition of the law' of another’s nature 
without regard to his own individual call and qualities a man 
automatically farthers his own perfection and arrives at 
spiritual freedom. The Gita’s words lefer to the ancient 
system of chatun'ania, as it existed or was supposed to 
exist in its ideal purity,— there is some controversy whe- 
ther it was ever anything more than an ideal or general 
norm more or less loosely followed in practice, ^and it 
should be considered in that connection alone. Here loo 
there is considerable difficulty as to the exact outward 
significance. 

The ancient system of the four orders had a triple, 
a social and economical, a cultural and a spiritual appear- 
ance. On the economic side it recognised four functions 
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of the social man in the community, the religious and 
intellectual, the political, the economical and the servile 
functions, the works of spiritual ministration, letters, learn- 
ing, knowledge, the works of rule, politics, adininistration, 
war, the works of production, wealth-making and ex- 
change, the works of hired labour and service. The ar- 
ningemcnt of the society was sought to be founded and 
stabilised on the partition of these four functions to four 
clearly marked classes. This system was not peculiar to 
India, but was with certain differences the dominating 
feature of a stage of social evolution in other .incient or 
mediaeval societies. The four functions are still inherent 
in the life of all normal communities, but the clear divi- 
sions no longer exist anywhere ; the old system every- 
where broke down and gave place to a more fluid order 
or, as in India, to a confused and comple.x social rigidity 
and economic immobility degenerating tow.irds a chaos of 
castes. Along with this economical division there e.xistcd the 
association of a cultural idea which gave to each class its 
religious custom, its law of honour, ethical rule, suitable 
education and training, type of character, family ideal 
and discipline. The facts of life did not always correspond 
to the idea, — there is always a certain gulf found bet- 
ween idea and practice, — but there was a constant and 
strenuous endeavour to keep in being as much as possible 
of a real correspondence. The importance of this attempt 
and of the cultural ideal and atmosphere it created in the 
past training of the social man, can hardly be pul too 
high ; but at the present day it has little more than a his- 
torical, a past and evolutionary significance. Finally, 
wherever this system existed, it was given more or less a 
religious sanction, ( more in the East, vei7 little in Eu- 
rope, ) and in India a profounder spiritual use and signifi- 
cance. This spiritual significance is the real kernel of the 
teaching of the Gita. 

The Gita found this system in existence and its ideal 
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in possession (^f the Indian mind and it recognised and 
accepted both the ideal and system and its religions sane- 
tion, ‘'The fourfold order was created hy me/' says 
Krishna "according to the divisions of quality and active 
function/' On the strength of this phrase it is not clear 
that the Gita regarded this as an eternal social order, for 
other authorities did not so regard it, but distinctly state 
that it did not exist in the beginning and will collapse in 
a later age ; but we may understand that the fourfold 
function of social man was, to its conception, inherent in 
the social needs of tlie race, was therefore a dispensation 
of the Spirit that expresses itself in the human corporate 
and individual existence. The Gita's line tn in fact an 
intellectual rendering of the well-known symbol in the 
Vedic Purusha-Sukta. Rut what then should be the natu- 
ral basis and form of the practice of these functions? The 
practical basis in ancient times came to be the hereditary 
principle. A man's j^ocial function and position originally 
no doubt were determined in a freer, less closely ordered 
state by environment, occasion, birth and capacity, but 
his rank came practically with a more fixed stratification 
to be regulated by birth mainly or alone and in the later 
system of caste birth came to be the sole rule of status. 
The son of a Brahmin is always a Brahmin in status, 
though he may have nothing of the typical Brahmin 
qualities or character, no intellectual training or spiritual 
worth or knowledge, no connection whatever witli the 
right function of his class. This was an inevitable evolu- 
tion, because the external signs are the only ones which 
are easily and conveniently determinable and birth was 
the most liandy and manageable in an increasingly me- 
chanised and conventional social order. For a time the 
possible disparity between the hereditary fiction and the . 
individual's real inborn character and capacity was made 
up or minimised by education and training, but eventually 
this effort ceased be sustained and the hereditary con- 
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vention held absolute rule, The ancient lawgivers, while 
recognising the hereditary practice, insisted that quality, 
character, capacitv was the right and leal basis and that 
without it llie social status was a falsehood mid lost its 
true significance." 'Phe (hta as always founds itself on the 
inner signihcance. 11 speaks iiuleed in one veise of the 
work born with a nian, sahajani knrnia^ but this does not 
imply a heiedilary basis; for by the Indian theory of 
rebirth, which the Gita recognises, a man’s inborn nature 
and course of life are essentially determined by his own 
past lives, his self-development by past actions and men- 
tal and spiritual evolution and not by the purely materia! 
factor of his ancestry, parentage, physical birth, which 
can only be of subordinate moment, one effective sign 
perhaps, hut not the dominant principle. The word saha- 
ja means natural, inborn, innate, and its equivalent in all 
other passages is sivabltiwaja. The work or function of a 
man is detci mined by his qualities, karma by iluna ; it is 
the work bom of iiis Swabhava, simbhavajam kannu^ and 
regulated by his Swabhava, sivabUiiva-niyalam karma. 
The emphasis on an inner quality and spirit which find 
expression in the work and action is (he whole sense of 
the Gita's idea i>f Karma. 

And from this emphasis on the inner truth and not 
on the outer form arises the spiritual significance and 
power which tlie Gita assigns to the following of the 
Swadharma, 1 his is the really important bearing of the 
passage. Too much has been made of its connection 
with the Ollier social order, as if the object of the Gita 
were to support dial for its own sake or to justify it by a 
religio-philosophical theory ; but iu fact it lays very little 
stress on the external rule and a very great stress on the 
internal law which the system was an attempt to put into 
regulated outward practice. And it is on the individual 
and spiritual value of this law and not on its co nmunal 
and economical or other social and cultural importance 
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that the eye of the thought is fixed in this passage. The 
Gita accepted the Vedic theory of sacrifice, but gave it a 
profound turn, an inner, subjective and universal mean- 
ing, a spiriturd sense and direction which altered all its 
values. Here too and in the same way it accepts the theory 
of the four orders of men, but gives it a profound turn, 
an inner, subjective and universal meaning, a spiritual 
sense and direction, and immediately it changes its values 
and becomes an enduring and living truth not bound up 
with the transience of a particular social form and order. 
What the Gila is concerned with is not the validity of the 
Aryan social order now abolished or in a state of deliques- 
cence, — if that were all, its principle ol the Swabhava and 
Rwadharma would have no permanent truth or value, 
but the relation of a man's outward life to his inward be- 
ing, the evolution of his action from his soul and inner 
law of nature. And we see in fact that the G:ta itself indi- 
cates very clearlv its intention when it describes the work 
of the Brahmin and the Kshatriya not in terms of external 
function, not defined as learning, priest-work, letters or 
government, politics, war, but entirely in terms of internal 
character. The language reads a little curiously to our ear. 
Calm, self-control, askesis, puritv, long-suffering, candour, 
knowledge, acceptance and practice of spiritual truth 
would not ordinarily be described as a man s function, 
work or life occupation; but this is precisely what the Gila 
means, that these things, their development, their expres- 
sion in conduct, their power to cast into form the law of 
the sattwic nature are the real work of the Brahmin ; 
learning, religious ministration and the other outci func- 
tions are only a suitable field, a favourable means of this 
inner development, its self-expression, its fixing into firm- 
ness of type. War, government, politics, leadership and 
rule are a similar field and means for the Kshali iya; but his 
real work is the development, the expiession in conduct, 
the power to cast into form the law of the active battling 
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nature. The work of the Vaishya and Sudra is expressed 
in terms of external function, and for this opposite turn 
there is perhaps some reason, for the nature moved to 
production and wealth-getting or limited in the circle of 
labour and service, the mercantile and the servile mind, 
are usually turned outward, more occupied with external 
values of their vvork, and tliis temperament is not so favour- 
able to a sattwic or spiritual action of nature. That too is 
the reason why a commercial and industrial age or a 
society preoccupied with the idea of work and labour 
creates around it an atmosphere more favourahle to the 
material than the spiritual life, to vital efficiency than to 
the subtler perfection of the high-reaching mind and 
spirit. Nevertheless, this kind of nature too and its func- 
tions have their inner significance, their spiritual value, 
can he made a means and power for perfection. As has 
been said elsewhere, not alone the Brahmin with his 
ideal ot spiritiialitv, ethical purity and knowledge and the 
Kshatriya with his ideal of nobility, chivalry and high 
character, but the wealth-seeking Vaishya, toil-imprisoned 
Sudra, woman with her imprisoned, circumscribed and 
subject life, the very outcaste can by this road rise at 
once towards the highest inner greatness and spiritual 
freedom, towards perfection, towards fulfilment of the 
divine in the hnman being. 

Three propositions suggest themselves at first view 
from what the Gita says in this passage. First, all action 
must be determined from within, each man h is in him 
something his own, some characteristic principle, inborn 
power of his nature, and that is the power and creates the 
form of his soul and to express and perfect that by action, 
to make that effective in capacity and conduct and life is 
his work : that points him to the right way of his inner 
and outer living. Next, there are broadly four types of 
nature each with its characteristic type and function and 
ideal rule of work and character ; the type gives the man 
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his proper field and circle of function. Finally, whatever 
work a man docs, if done according lo the law of his 
being, the truth of his nature, can be made by being turn- 
ed Godwards an effective me.ins of spiritual liberation 
and perfcctii)!!. The first and last of these propositions 
are suggestions of an evident trutte-und justice. The ordi- 
nary way of man’s individual and social living seems 
indeed to be a contradiction of these principles ; for 
certainly we bear a terrible weight of external necessity, 
rule and law and our need for self-expression, for the 
development of our true being, our real soul, our inmost 
characteristic law of nature in life is at every turn inter- 
fered with, thwarted, forced from its course, given a very 
poor chance and scope by environmental infiuences. l^i- 
fe. State, society, family, all siinouiiding powers seem to be 
in a league to lay their yoke on our sj)irit , compel us into 
their moulds, impose their mechanic d interest and rough, 
immediate convenience. We become parts of a machine, 
not free children of the spirit empowered to develop the 
highest characteristic perfection of our being and make 
it the means of service lo tlie race ; we are not what ue 
make ourselves, but what we are m.ide. Yet the more we 
advance in knowledge, the more the truth of the Gita’s 
rule is bound to appear. 'J'he child's education ought to 
be an outbringing of all that is best, most powerful, most 
intimate and living in his nature, the mould into which the 
man’s action ought to run is that of his innate quality and 
power, — he must acquiie new things, but he will acquire 
them best, most vitally on the basis of his own developed 
nature, — the functions of a man ought to be determined 
by his natural turn, gift, capacities, and the individual 
developing freely in this manner will be a living soul and 
mind and have a much greater power for the service of 
the race. And we now see too more clearly that this rule 
is true not only of the individual but of the community 
and nation. The second proposition is more open to djs- 
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piite. It may be said that it is too simple and positive 
and, whatever its theory, the outward social application 
leads precisely to that tyranny of a mechanical rule which 
is the flat contradiction of the law of the Swadharma. 
But it has a profoundcr meaning which gives it a less 
disputable value. And.,«ven if we reject if, the third pro- 
position will yet stand in its general significance. VVliat- 
evcr a man’s work and function in life, he can, if it is 
determined from within or if lie is allowed to make it a 
self-e.xpression of his nature, turn it into a means of 
growth and greater inner perfection. And whatever it he, 
if he does it in the riglit spirit, enlightens it by the ideal 
mind, tin ns it to (he uses of the Godhead within, of the 
Spirit manifested in the universe, of the Divine in lunna- 
nity, he can make it a means too of spiritual perfection 
and freedom. 

But the Gita's teaching here has a still protounder 
significance if we take it not as a detached quotation self- 
contained in meaning, as is too often done, but as we 
should, in connection with all that it has been saying 
throughout the work and especially in the last twelve 
chapters. The Gita’s philosophy of life and works is that 
all proceeds from the Divine, from the transcendent and 
universal Spirit, all is a veiled manifestation of the God- 
head, Vasudeva, yato pravritiif bUntdmm yena sarvam 
idain iatam, and to unveil the Godhead within and in the 
world, to live in unity with universal being, to rise in 
consciousness, knowledge, will, love, spiritual delight to 
oneness with the supreme Divine, to live in the highest 
spiritual nature with the individual, perfected, natural 
being as the instrument of divine works is the perfection 
of which humanity is capable and the condition of im- 
mortality and freedom. But how is this possible when in 
fact we are enveloped in natural ignorance, the soul shut 
up in the form of its ego, overcome, beset, hammered and 
tpovilded by the environment, mastered by the mechauisn} 
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of Nature, cut off from our hold on tlie rc.ilily of our 
own secret spiritual beiny ? Tiie answer is that all tliis 
action of Nature, however now enveloped in a veiled and 
contrary workin*;, still contains the principle of its own 
cvolvinjf fieedom and perfection. A Godhead is sealed in 
the heart of every man and is the I.ord of tins aclion ol 
Nature. And though this Spirit of the universe, this One 
who is <ill, seems to be turning us on the wheel of Naliire 
as if mounted on a machine by the force ol Maya, shap- 
ing us in our ignorance as the potter shapes a pot, as the 
weaver a fabric, by some skilful mechanical principle, yet 
is this spirit our own greatest self and it i'- according to 
the real idea, the truth of ourselves, that wliich is glow- 
ing in us and finding always new and more adequate 
forms in birth after birth, in our animal and human and 
divine life, that which we were, that which we are, that 
which we shall be, that our opened eyes si;e our being 
shaped by this spirit within us in its dealings with Naluie. 
This machinery of ego, the three gunas, mind, body, lile, 
emotion, desire, struggle, thought, aspiration, eiideavoiii , 
this locked interaction ot pain and pleasure, sin and virtue, 
striving, success and failure, soul and environment, my- 
self and others, is only the outward imperfect form taken 
by a higher spiritual nature and being in me which pur- 
sues through its vicissitudes the progressive self-expres- 
sion of the divine reality and greatness I <iin secretly in 
spirit and shall become in nature. 1 his action contains 
in itself the principle of its own success, the principle of 
the Swabhava and Swadharma. 

'J'he jiva is in self-expression a poition of the Puru- 
shottama. He represents in Nature the power of being 
of the supreme Spirit, brings out in individual being the 
powers of the universal spirit. This Jiva is spirit and not 
the natural ego and the spirit, not the form ol ego, is our 
reality and soul principle. The true force of our existence 
is of the higher spiritual nature, and the mechanical Ma\a 
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of the three guius is not the fundamental truth of that 
force ; it is only its present executive energy, its appjira- 
tus of lower convenience, its scheme of outward exercise 
and practice. The spiritual nature which has become this 
multiple personality in the universe, para prakritir jtva- 
bhiUd, is the basic stuff of our existence ; all the rest is 
derivation and formation from this hidden liighest acti- 
vity and power of the spirit. And in Nature each being 
has a principle and will of its own becoming, a force of 
self-consciousness formulating an idea of the Divine in 
it, which guides its action, evolution, ju'ogressive self- 
lindmg, constant varying self-expression and growth to 
fullness. That is its Swabhava, its own real nature, its 
liuth ot being finding expression in various becoming in 
the world, and the law of action determined by its Swa- 
bhava is its right law of self-shaping, tunction, action, 
Swadharma. This principle obtains throughout Nature ; 
there is everywhere the one Power at work, with one 
common universal natme, but in each grade, form, ener- 
gy, genus, species, individual creature it follows out a 
major and minor idea and principle of variation founding 
its dharma, the law of its being in becoming, of its birth 
and persistence and change, self-preservation, self-increa- 
sing, stable and evolving self-expression, self-finding, re- 
lation with the rest of the expression of the Self in the 
universe. To follow the law of its being, Swadharma, to 
develop the idea in its being, Swabhava, is its safety, its 
right rule of procedure. That does not in the end chain 
down the soul to the present formulation, but rather by 
this veiy development, enriching itself with new experi- 
ence assimilated to its law of being, it can break beyond 
present moulds and rise to a higher self-expression. To 
be unable to maintain the law and principle of its being, 
to fail to adapt itself to its environment in such a way as 
to adapt the environment to itself and make it useful to 
its own nature is to lose its self, its way ol self, is per- 
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ditioH, vin^shtif is falsehood^ death, anguish of decay and 
dissolution and necessity of painful self-recovery often 
after eclipse and disappearance, is the circuil of the wrong 
road retarding the real progress. This law obtains in 
other forms in all Nature and underlies all that action of 
law of universality and law of variation revealed to us by 
science. The law obtains too in the life of the human 
being. Here it has an outward play and an inward spiritual 
truth and the outward play only gets to its full and real 
meaning when we have found the inward spiritual truth 
and enlightened all our action 'with the values of the 
spirit. This transformation we can only etTect according as 
we progress in self-knowledge. 

And first we have to see that the Swabhava means 
one thing in the highest spiritual nature and takes quite 
another form of meaning in llie lower nature of the three 
gunas. There too it acts, hut is not in full possession of 
itself, is seeking as it were for its own true law, goes 
through many lower forms, false forms, imperfections, 
perversions, self-losings, self-findings, seekings after norm 
and rule. It is a mixed weft of knowledge and ignorance, 
truth and falsehood, success and failure, right and wrong, 
finding and losing, sin and virtue. It is the Swabhava 
that is looking for self-expression and self-finding through 
all these things, sxvabhavas hi pravariaie^ a tiuth which 
should teach us universal charity and equality of vision, 
since we are all subject to the same perplexity and strug- 
gle. The Purushottama is not limited by this ignorance, 
but guides the soul through their changes; the pure immu- 
table self is not touched by these things, but supports by 
its eternity the mutable Nature in its vicissitudes; the real 
soul^ too is greater than them, but accepts them in its 
outward evolution in Nature. And when we get at this 
real soul, at the changeless universal self sustaining us 
and at the Purushottama, the Lord within us who presi- 
des over and guides the whole action of Nature, we get 
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at the real spiritual meaning of the law of our life. We 
become aware of the Master of being expressing himself 
in his infinite quality, aitaiitngtina, in all beings ; we be- 
come aware in all being of a fourfold presence of the 
Divinity, a Soul of self-knowledge and world-knowledge, 
a Soul of strength and power finding and using its powers^ 
a Soul of mnluality and creation and relation and inter- 
change between creature aud creature, a Soul of works 
that labours in the universe and serves all in each and 
turns the labour of each to the service of all others. We 
become aware too of the individual power of the Divine 
in us, using these powers, giving us our strain of self- 
expression, determining our divine work and ofiice and 
raising us through.it all to the universality of his being so 
that we can find by it our spiritual oneness with him and 
all that he is in the universe. 

The external idea of the four orders of men in life is 
concerned only with the more outward working of this 
truth of the divine action, a side of its truth in the work- 
ing of the threq gnnas. It is true that in this birth men 
fall very largely into one of four types, the man of know- 
ledge, the man of power, the produefive vital man, the 
man of rude labour and service. These are not funda- 
mental divisions, but stages of self-development in our 
manhood. The human being starts with a sufficient load of 
ignorance and inertia ; his first state is one of rude toil 
enforced on his animal indolence by the needs of the 
body, by impulsion of life, by necessity of Nature and 
beyond a certain point of need by some form of compul- 
sion which society lays upon him, and those who are still 
governed by this lamas are the Sudras, the serfs of society 
who give it their toil and can contribute nothing or very 
little else in comparison with more developed men to its 
manifold play of life. By action man develops the rajasic 
gun^ in him and we get a second type of man who js 
driven bj a constant instinct for useful creation, produc- 



tion, having, acquisition, holding and en joying, the middle 
economical and vital man, the Vaishya. At a higher ele* 
vation of the rajaf?ic or kinetic quality of our one common 
nature we get the active man with a more dominant will, 
with bolder ambitions, with the in‘^!inct to act, battle, and 
enforce his will, and then to lead, command, rule, can y 
masses of men in liis orbit, the Kshatri\*a. Atul whtee the 
sattwic mind predominates, we get the Brahmin, the man 
with a turn for knowledge, who brings thought, reflection, 
the seeking for truth and an intelligent or at the highest 
a spiritual rule into life and illumines bv it his conccptio?i 
and mode of extsbmee. There is som dhing of all these 
four personalities developed or undeveloped, wide oi nar- 
row in its need in all men, hut one or the other tends to 
predominate and seems to take up sometimes the whole 
space of action in the nature. And in any society we should 
have all four types; even, for an example, if we could 
create a purely productive and commercial society, there 
would still he the thinkers moved to find the law and 
truth and guiding rule of the whole matter, the captains 
and leaders of industry who would make all the productive 
activity an excuse for the satisfaction of their need of 
adventure and brittle and leadership and dominance, the 
many typical purelv productive and wealtli-gettiug men, 
the average workers satisfied with a modicum of labour and 
the reward of their labour. But all these are quite outward 
things, and if that were all, this economy of human type 
would have no spiritual significance. Or if would mean 
at most, as has been sometimes held m India, that we 
have to go through these stages of development in oui 
births, proceed through the tamasic, the rajaso-tamasic, 
the rajasic or rajaso-sattwic to the sattwic nature and as- 
cend and fix ourselves in an inner Brahminhood, brah^ 
mnnya^ and then seek salvation from that basis. But in 
that case there would be no logical room for the Gita s 
assertion that even the Sudra or Cliandala can by turning 
3 
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his life Godwards climb straight to spiritual liberty and 
perfection. 

The fundamental truth is not this outward thing, but 
a truth of our imwr being in movement, the (ruth of the 
fourfold active power of the spiritual nature. Each Jiva 
possesses in his spiritual nature these four sides, is a soul 
of knowledge, a Si')!!) of strength and of power, a soul of 
mutuality and interchange, a soul of works and service, 
but one side or other predominates in ll)e aclion mid ex- 
pressive spirit, in the dealings of the soul with its em- 
bodied nature, and there it leads and gives its stainp to 
the other powers and U'^es them for the principal strain of 
action, tendency, experience. TheSwabhava then follows, 
not crudely and rigidly as put in the social demarcation, 
but subtly and flexibly the law of this strain, develops in 
developing it the other three powers, — so that (he pursuit 
of the impulse of works and service loo devel('>ps know- 
ledge, power, closeness or balance of mu.tnality, skill and 
order of relation, — and moves throngli the enlargement 
of its own dominant |)rinciple of nature and enrichitient 
by the other three towards a total perfection. This deve- 
lopment undergoes the law of the three giinas. There is 
possible a tamasic and rajasic way of following even the 
dharma of the soul of knowledge, a briiic tamasic and a 
high sattwic way of following the dharma of power, a 
forceful rajasic or a beautiful and noble sattwic way of 
following the dliarma of works and service. To :irrive at 
the sattwic way of the inner individual Swadharma and 
of whatever works it moves us to in the ways of life, is a 
preliminary condition of perfection. And it may be noted 
that the inner Swadharma is not bound to any outward 
social or other form ; the soul of works and service can 
make the life of the pursuit of knowledge, the life of 
struggle and power, the life of mutuality, production and 
interchange a means of satisfying its divine impulse to 
labour and to service. And in the end to arrive at the 
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divine form and spiritual power of this fourfold activity 
is the doorway to tlie highest pertection. This we can do 
wholly by tinning the action of the Swadharma into a 
worship of the inner Godhead, the universal Spirit, the 
transcendent Purusliottama and, eventually, by giving up 
tlie whole action into his hands, mayi samiyasya kanudni. 
Then as we get beyond the limitation of the three gunas, 
so also do we get beyond the limitation of ail distinctive 
dharmas, sarvadUanudn parityajya. The Spirit takes up 
the ifidividual into the universal Swabhava, perfects the 
fourfold soul of nature in us and does its self-determined 
works according to the divine will and the accomplished 
power of the godhead in the creature. 

Tiic* (jita’s injunction is to worship the Divine by 
our own work, sn^akaniiand the work determined by our 
own l.iw of being and nature. For from the Divine all mo- 
vement of cre.ition and impulse to action comes and by 
him all this universe is extended and for tlie liolding to- 
gether of the worlds he presides over and shapes tlirough 
the Swabhava all action. To worsliip him with our inner 
and outer activities, to make our whole active life a sacri- 
fice of works to him is to prepare ourselves to become 
one with him in all our will and being and nature. Our 
works mubt be according to the truth of our nature, nut 
an accomodation with outward and artificial standards, 
but a living and sincere expre.'^sion of the soul in natiue* 
Tlie living inmost truth of the soul in nature will help us 
to arrive at the immortal truth of the same soul in the now 
superconscious supreme nature. Tliere in oneness with 
God and our true self and all beings we can live and be a 
means of divine action in the freedom of tlie immorlu 
Dharma. 



The Synthesis of Yoga 


THE yc)(;a of self-perfection 

CHAPTER LXIV 
rui: DIVINE SHAKTI 

Tlie rehition between the Punisha and Pnikriti which 
emerges as one advances in the Yoga of self-perfection is 
the next tiling that we have lu understand caiefiiily in 
this part ol the Yoga. In the spiritual truth of our being 
the power which we call Nature is the power of being, 
consciousness and will and tlicrehae the power of self- 
expression and self creation of the self, soul or Purusha, 
But to our ordinary mind hi the ignorance and to its ex- 
perience of things the force of Prakriti has a different ap- 
pearance. When we look at it in its universal action out- 
side ouiselves, we see it iirst as a nlechanical energy in 
the cosmos which acts upon matter or in its own created 
forms of matter. In matter it evolves powers and proces- 
ses of life and in living matter powers and processes of 
mind. Throughout its operations it acts by fixed laws and 
in each kind of created thing displays varying properties 
of energy and laws of process which give its character to 
the genus or species and again in the individual develops 
without infringing the law of the kind minor characteris- 
tics and variations of a considerable consequence. It is 
this mechanical appearance of Prakiiti wliich has pre^ 
occupied the modern Scienlitic mind and made for it its 
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whole view of Nature, and so much so that science still 
hopes and labours with a very small amount of success 
to explain all phenomena of life by laws of matter and all 
phenomena of mind by law of living matter. Here soul 
or spirit has no place and nature cannot lx* legaided as 
power of spirit. Since the whole of our existence is me- 
chanic d, pltysical and bounded by the biological plieno- 
inenon of a brief living consciousness and man is a crea- 
ture and instrument of material energy, the spiritual self- 
evoluli( n of Yoga can be only a delusion, liallucinalion, 
abiiorm.d slate of mind or self-hypnosis. In any case it 
cannot be what it represents itself to be, a discovery ot 
the eternal tnilli of our being and a passing above the 
limited truth of the mental, vital and physical to tiie full 
truth of our spiritual nature. 

But when we look, not at {.xternal UKcnanieal Natuie 
to the exclusion of our pcisonalily, but <il \hc nniuv sub> 
jectivc experience of man the mental being, our luituie 
takes to us a quite different appearance. We may believe 
intelleclually in a purely mechanic aJ view even ol uur 
subjective existence, but we cannot act upon it or make 
it quite real to our selbcxperience. For \vc are conscious 
of an I which does not seem identical with our naluie, 
but capable of a standing back from it, ol a detached 
observation and ciiticisin and creative use ol it, and of a 
will which we naturally think of as a tree will ; and even 
if this be a delusion, we are still obliged in practice to act 
as if vve were responsible mental beings capable of a free 
choice of our actions, able to use or misuse and to turn 
to liigher or lower ends our natuie. And even vve seem 
to be siruggliiig both with our environmental and with 
our own present nature and striving to get mastery over 
a world which imposes itself on and masters us and at 
the same time to become soinclhing more than vve now 
are. But the difficulty is that wc are only in command, if 
at all, over a small part of ourselves, the rest is subcuns- 
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cieiU or subliminal and beyond our control, our will acts 
only in a small selection of our activities ; the most is a 
process of mechanism and habit and we must strive cons- 
tantly with ourselves and suiroundinj^ circumstances to 
make the least advance or self-amelioration. 'I'liere seems 
to be a dual being in us ; Soul and Nature, Puriisha and 
Prakriti, seem to be half in agreement, half at odds. Na- 
ture laying its mechanical control on the soul, llie soul 
attempting to cliange and master nature. And the question 
is what is the fundamental character of this duality and 
what the issue. 

The Sankhya explanation is that our present exist- 
er.ee is governed by a dual principle. Prakriti is inert 
without the contact of Purusha, acts only by a junction 
with it and then too by the fixed mechanism of her ins- 
tiLiments and qualities; Purusha, passive and free apait 
fiom Prakriti, becomes by contact with her and sanction 
to her works subject to this mechanism, lives in iier limi- 
tation of ego-sense and must get tree by withdrawing tiic 
sanction and returning to its own proper principle. An- 
other explanation that tallies with a certain pari ot our 
experience is that there is a dual being in us, the animal 
and material, or aiore widely the lower nature-bound, 
and the soul or spiritual being entangled by mind in the 
material existence or in w^orld-naturc, and Ireedom comes 
by escape from the entanglement, the soul returning to 
its native planes or the seU or spirit to its pure existence. 
The perfection of the soul then is to be found not at all 
in, but beyond Nature. 

But in a higher than our present mental conscious- 
ness we find that this duality is only a phenonicual ap- 
pearance, The liighest and real truth of existence is the 
one Spirit, the supreme Soul, Purusholtama, and it is the 
power of being ot this Spirit which maniiesls itselt m all 
that we experience as universe. Tins universal Nature is 
not a litcless, inert or unconscious mechanism, but m* 
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formed in all its movements by the universal Spirit. The 
mechanism of its process is only an outward appearance 
ar.d the reality is the Spirit creating or manifesting its 
own being by its own power of being in all that is in 
Nal'ure. Soul and Nature in us too are only a dual appear- 
ance of the one existence. The universal energy acts in 
us, but the soul limits itself by the ego-senn^ lives in a 
partial and separate experience of her workings, uses only 
a modicum and a fixed action of her encrgv for its self- 
expression. It seems rather to be mastered and used by 
this energy than to use it, because it ideufifies itself with 
the ego-sense which is pait of the natural instrumentation 
and lives in the ego experience. The ego is in fact drivt'n 
by the mechanism of Nature of which it is a part and the 
ego-will is not and cannot be a free will. To arrive at 
freedom, mastery and perfection we have to get back to 
the real self and soul wfithin and arrive too thereby at our 
true relations w’ilh our CAvn and with univeisal nature. 

In our active being this tianslates itself into a re- 
placement of our egoistic, our personal, onr separatively 
individual will and energy by a universal and a divine 
will and energy which determines onr action in haimony 
with the universal action and reveals itself as the direct 
will and the all-guiding power of the Purushottama. We 
replace the inferior action of the limited, ignoiant and 
imperfect personal will and energy in us by Ihe action of 
the divine Shakti. To open ourselves to the universal energy 
is ahvays possible to us, because that is all anaind us and 
always flowing into us, it is that which supjiorts and sup- 
plies all our inner and outer action and in fact w^e have 
no powder of our ow'u in any separately individual sense, 
but only a personal formulation of the one Shakti, And 
on the other liand this universal Shakti is within ourselves, 
concentrated in us, for tlie wdiole power of it is present 
in each individual as in the universe, and there are means 
and processes by which we can awaken its greater and 
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potentially infinite force and liberate it to its larger work- 
ings. 

We can become aware of tlie existence and presence 
of the univeisal Shakti in the various forms of her power. 
At present we are conscious only of the power as formu- 
lated in our physical mind, nervous being and corporeal 
case sustaining our various activities. But if we can once 
get beyond this first formation by some liberation of the 
hidden, recondite, subliminal parts of our existence by 
Yoga, we become aware of a greater life force, a Pranic 
Shakti, w'hich supports and fills the body and supplies all 
the physical and vital activities, — for the physical energy 
is only a modified form of this force, — ^and supplies and 
sustains too from below all our mental action. This force we 
feel in ourselves also, but we can feel it too around us and 
above, one with the same energy in us, and can draw it 
in and down to aggrandise o»u normal action or call upon 
and get it to pour into us. It is an illimitable ocean of 
Shakti and will pour as much of itself as we can hold 
into our being. This pranic force we can use for any of 
the activities of life, body or mind with a far greater and 
effective power than any that we command in our present 
operations, limited as they are by the physical formula. 
The use of this pranic power liberates us from that limi- 
tation to the extent of our ability to use it in place of tJie 
body-bound energy. It can he used so to direct the prana 
as to manage more powerfully or to rectify anv bodily 
stale or action, as to heal illness or to get rid of fatigue, 
and to liberate an enonuous amount of mental exeition 
and play of will or knowdedge. The exercises of Prana- 
yama are the familiar mechanical means of freeing and 
getting control of the pranic energy. 1'hey heighten too 
and set free the psychic, mental and spiritual energies 
which ordinarily depend for their opportunity of action 
on the pranic force. But the same thing can be done by 
mental will and practice or by an increasing opening of 
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ourselves to a higher spiritual power of the Shakti. The 
pranic Rhakli can be directed not only upon ourselves, 
but effectively towards others or on things or happenings 
for whatever purposes the will dictates. Its effectivity is 
immense, in itself illimitable, and limited only by defect 
of the power, purify and universality of the spiritual or 
other will which is brought to bear upon it ; but still, 
however great and powerful, it is a lower formulation, a 
link between the mind and body, an instrumental force. 
There is a consciousness in it, a presence of the spirit, of 
which we are aware, but it is encased, involved in and pre- 
occupied with the urge to action. It is not to this action 
of the Shakti that we can leave the whole burden of our 
activities ; we have either to use its lendings by our own 
enlightened personal will or else call in a higher guidance ; 
for of itself it will act with greater force, but still accord- 
ing to our imperfect nature and mainly by the drive and 
direction of the life-power in us and luit according to the 
law of the highest spiritual existence. 

The ordinary power by which we govern the pranic 
energy is that of the embodied mind. But when we get 
clear above the physical mind, we can gel loo above the 
pranic force to the consciousness of a pure mental energy 
which is a higher formulalion of the Shakti. There we are 
aware of a universal mind consciousness closely associated 
with this energy in, around and above us, — above, that is 
to say, the level of our ordinary mind status, — ^giving all 
the substance and shaping all the forms of our will and 
knowledge and of the psychic element in our impulses 
and emotions. This mind force can be made to act upon 
the pranic energy and can impose upon it the influence, 
colour, shape, character, direction of oiir ideas, our know- 
ledge, our more enlightened volition and thus more effect- 
ively bring our life and vital being into harmony with our 
higher pow'ers of being, ideals and spiritual aspirations. 
In our ordinary state these two, the mental and the pranic 



being and energies, are very much mixed up and run into 
each other, and we are not able clearly to distinguish them 
or get a full hold of the one on the other and so control 
effectively the lower by the higher and more understand- 
ing principle. But when we take our statioti above tire 
physical mind, wc are able then to separate clearly the two 
forms of energy, the two levels of our being, disentangle 
their action and act with a clearer and more potent self- 
knowledge and an enlightened and a purer will-power. 
Nevertheless the control is not complete, spontaneous, 
sovereign so long as we work with the mind as our chief 
guiding and controlling force. The mental energy we find 
tr> be itself derivative, a lower and limiting power of the 
conscious spirit which acts only by isolated and combined 
seeings, imperfect and incomplete half-lights which we 
take for full and adequate light, and with a disparity be- 
tween the idea and knowdedge and the effective will-pow- 
er. And we are aware soon of a far higher power of the 
Spirit and its Shakti concealed or above, superconscient 
to mind or partially acting through the mind, of which 
all this is an inferior derivation. 

The Purusha and Prakriti are on the mental level as 
in the rest of our being closely joined and much involved 
in each other and we are notable to distinguish clearly 
soul and nature. But in the purer substance of mind we 
can more easily discern the dual strain. The mental Puru- 
sha is naturally able in its own native principle of mind 
to detach itself, as we have seen, from the workings of its 
Prakriti and there is then a division of our being between 
a consciousness that observes and can reserve its will- 
power and an energy full of the substance of conscious- 
ness that takes the forms of knowledge, will and feeling. 
This detachment gives at its highest a certain freedom 
from the compulsion of the soul by its uientil nature. For 
ordinarily we are driwn and carried along in the stream 
of our own and the universal active energy partly floun- 
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dering in its waves, partly maintaining and seeming to 
guide or at least propel ourselves by a collected thought 
and an effort of the mental will muscle ; but now there is 
a part of ourselves, nearest to the pure essence of self, 
which is free from the stream, can quietly observe and to a 
certain extent decide its immediate movement and course 
and to a greater extent its ultimate direction. The Puru- 
slia can at last act upon the Prakriti from half apart, from 
behind or from above her as a presiding person or pres- 
ence, adityaksha, by the power of sanction and control 
inherent in the spirit. 

What we shall do with this relative freedom depends 
on our aspiration, our idea of the relation we must have 
with our highest self, with God and Nature. It is possible 
for the Purusha to use it on the mental plane itself for a 
constant self-observation, self-development, self-modifica- 
tion, to sanction, reject, alter, bring v)ut new formulations 
of the nature and establish a calm and disinterested action, 
a high and pure sattwic balance and rhythm of its energy, 
a personality perfected in the sattwic principle. This may a- 
mount only to a highly mentalised perfection of our present 
intelligence and the ethical and the psychic being or else, 
aware of the greater sell in us, it may impersonalise, uni- 
versalise, spiritualise its self-conscious existence and the 
action of its nature and arrive either at a large quietude 
or a large perfection of the spiritualised mental energy or 
its being. It is possible again for the Purusha to stand 
back entirely atid by a refusal of sanction allow the whole 
normal action of the mind to exhaust itself, run down, 
spend its remaining impetus of habitual action and fall 
into silence. Or else this silence may be imposed on the 
mental energy by rejection of its action and a constant 
command to quietude. The soul may through the confir- 
mation of this quietude and menial silence pass into some 
ineffable tranquillity of the spirit and vast cessation of the 
activities of Nature. But it is also possible to make this 
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silence of the mind and ability to suspend the habits of 
the lower nature a first step towards the discovery of a 
superior formulation, a higher grade of (he status and en- 
ergy of our being and pass by an ascent and transforma- 
tion into the supramental power of the spirit. And this 
may even, though with more difficulty, be done without 
resorting to the complete state of quietude of the normal 
mind by a persistent and progressive transformation of all 
the mental into their greater corresponding supramental 
powers and activities. For everything in the mind derives 
from and is a limited, inferior, groping, partial or perverse 
translation into mentality of something in the supermind. 
But neither of these movements can be successfully exe- 
cuted by the sole individual unaided power of the mental 
Purusha in us, but needs the help, intervention and guid- 
ance of the divine Self, the Ishwara, the Purushottama. For 
the supermind is the divine mind and it is on the supra- 
mental plane that the individual arrives at his right, inte- 
gral, luminous and perfect relation with the supreme and 
universal Purusha and the supreme and universal Para 
Prakriti. 

As the mind progresses in purity, capacity of stillness 
or freedom from absorption in its own limited action, it 
becomes aware of and is able to refiect, bring into itself 
or enter into the conscious presence of the Self, the sup- 
reme and universal Spirit, and it becomes aware too of 
grades and powers of the spirit higher than its own high- 
est ranges. It becomes aware of an infinite of the cons- 
ciousness of being, an infinite ocean of all the power and 
energy of illimitable consciousness, an infinite ocean, of 
Ananda, of the self-moved delight of existence. It may be 
aware of one or other only of these things, for the mind 
can separate and feel exclusively as distinct ©nginal prin- 
ciples what in a higher experience are inseparable powei^ 
of the One, or it may feel them in a trinity or fusion which 
reveals or arrives at their oneness. It may become aware 
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of it on the side of Purusha or on tlie side of Prakriti. 
On the side of Purusha it reveals itself as Self or Spirit, 
as Being or as tlie one sole existent Being, the divine 
Purushottama, and the individual Jiva soul can enter into 
entire oneness with it in its timeless self or in its univers- 
ality, or enjoy nearness, immanence, difference without 
any gulf of separation and enjoy too inseparably and at 
one and the same time oneness of being and delight-giv- 
ing ditVerence of relation in active experiencing nature. 
On the side of Prakriti the power and Ananda of the 
Spirit come into the front to manifest this Infinite in the 
beings and personalities and ideas and forms and forces 
of the universe and there is then present to us the divine 
Mahashakti, original Power, supreme Nature, holding in 
herself infinite existence and creating the wonders of the 
cosmos. The mind grows conscious of this illimitable ocean 
of Shakti or else of her presence high above the mind and 
pouring something of herself into us to constitute all that 
we are and think and will and do and feel and experience, 
or it is conscious of her ail around us and our personality 
a wave of the ocean of power of spirit, or of her presence 
in us and of her action there based on our present form 
of natural existence but originated from above and raising 
us towards the higher spiritual status. The mind too can rise 
towards and touch her infinity or merge itself in it in trance 
of samadhi or can lose itself in her universality, and then 
our individuality disappears, our centre of action is then no 
longer in us, but either outside our bodied selves or nowr 
here; our mental activities are then no longer our own, but 
come into this frame of mind, life and body from the univer- 
sal, work themselves out and pass leaving no impression on 
us, and this frame of ourselves too is only an insignificant 
circumstance in her cosmic vastness. But the perfection 
sought in the integral Yoga is not only to be one with, 
her in her highest spiritual power and one with her in her 
universal action, but to realise and possess the fullness of 
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this Sha^tti in our individual being and nature, Fqt the 
supreme Spirit is one as Purusha or as Prakriti, conscious 
being or power of conscious being, and as the ]iva in 
essence of self and spirit is one with the supreme Puru- 
sha, so on the side of Nature, in power of self and spirit 
it is one with Shakti, para prakritir jivabhtltd. To realise 
this double oneness is the condition of the inlegral self- 
perfection. The Jiva is then the meeting-place of the play 
of oneness of the supreme Soul and Nature. 

To reach this perfection we have to become aware of 
the divine Shakti, draw her to us and call her in to fill the 
whole system and take up the Charge of all our activities. 
There will then be no separate personal will or individual 
energy trying to conduct our actions, no sense of a little 
personal self as the doer, nor will it be the lower energy 
of the three gunas, the mental, vital and physical nature. 
The divine Shakti will fill us and preside over and take up 
all our inner activities, our outer life, our Yoga. She will 
take up the mental energy, her own lower formation, and 
raise it to its highest and purest and fullest powers of in- 
telligence and will and psychic action. She will change 
th mechanical energies of the mind, life and body which 
now govern us into delight-filled manifestations of her 
own living and conscious power and presence. She will 
manifest in us and relate to each other all the various 
spiritual experiences of which the mind is capable. And 
as the crown of this process she will bring down the 
supramental light into the mental levels, change the stuff 
of mind into the stuff of superraind, transform all the 
lower energies into energies of her supramental nature and 
raise os into our being of gnosis. The Shakti will reveal 
herself as the power of the Porushottama, and it is the 
Ishwara who will manifest himself In his force of super- 
mind and ^rit and be the master of our being, action, 
life and Yoga. 
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BOOK III 
I 

IMMORTALITY 

1 Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one 

2 to come — ^Though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. 

That which we are is that, yes, it is that that we 
become, and if one knows it not, great is the perdi- 
tion : it is they who who have discovered it that be- 

4 come immortal. — They rest from their labours and 

.■i their works follow them. — The deeds a man has ac- 
complished follow him in his journeying when he 
fares to another world. 

* 

* # 

6 The voice which tells us that we are immortal is 
the voice of God within us. 

7 Theie are some who see by contemplation the self 
in themselves by the self> others by union through 


1) Hebrew* XIH. 14.— 2) II Corinthian* IV. 16.— 3) Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad. — 4) Bevektion* XIV. 13. — 6) MahaUianta.— 
6) Pascal. — 7l Bhagavad Gita. 
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Ihe understanding, and others again know not, but 
hear of it from .others and seek after it, and all these, 
even they who hear and seek after it, pass over be- 
yond death. 

8 ^ Let him in whom there is understanding know 

9 that he is immortal. — ^Those become immortal who 
know by the heart and the understanding Him who 
in the heart has his dwelling-place. 

10 When man has known beyond this world the Being 
who is hidden according to the form in every crea- 
ture, the Lord who contains in himself all things, 
then he becomes immortal, 

11 He who sees all things in the self and the self in 
all things, has doubt no longer. 

12 The sage having seen the Self in everything, when 
he leaves this world, becomes immortal. 

13 That being known which is without sound, touch 
or form, inexhaustible, eternal, without beginning or 
end, greater than the great self, immutable, man es- 

14 capes from the mouth of death. — He who tlius knows, 
“I am the Eternal", the gods themselves cannot 
make him other, for he is their own self. 

15 Therefore neither you, O judges, nor men in gene- 
ral ought to fear death ; they have only to remember 
one thing, that for a just man there is no ill in life 
and no ill in death. 

16 For the saint there is no death. 

17 Here is a man to whom all others are not-self : at 
bottom his own personality alone is real to him, the 

8). Hermes. —9} ^etaswatata Hpaniihad. — 10) id. —11) I- 

^ tJpMishad. — 12) Keua Cpanishad.— 13) Katha tTpanishad. — 

t4) Brihadunmyidca Uiwniihad. —IS) Socrates.— 18) Tolstoy.— 

17) Bchopenhaner. 
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others in truth only phantasms : he recognises an 
existence in them, but it i5» relative, they can serve 
him as instruments of his designs or can come in his 
way and that is all : in short between his own per- 
sonality and all of them there is a deep gulf, an im- 
mense distance. Look upon this man confronted by 
death : it seems to him as if with him all reality, the 
whole world were disappearing. Then look upon this 
other who recognises in all that are his like, more, 
in all that lives, himself, his c;wn essence : he casts 
his existence into the existence of all living beings 
and by death he loses only a feeble portion of that 
existence, for he subsists in all the others in whom 
he has always recognised, has always loved his own 
being, his own essence, and it is only the illusion 
that is now about to fall away from him, the illusion 
which separated his consciousness from all others. 




A Defence of Indian Culture 


XIV 

The sculpluie and painting of ancient India have 
recently been rehabilitated with a surprising suddenness in 
the eyes of a more cultivated European criticism in the 
course of that rapid opening of the western mind to the 
value of oriental thought and creation which is one of the 
most significant signs of a change that is yet only in its 
beginning. There have even been here and there minds of 
a fine perception and profound originality who have seen 
in a return to the ancient and persistent freedom of orien- 
tal art, its refusal to be shackled or debased by an imitative 
realism, its fidelity to the true theory of art as an inspired 
interpretation of the deeper soul values of existence lifted 
beyond servitude to the outsides of Nature, the right way 
to the regeneration and liberation of the aesthetic and 
creative mind of Europe, And actually, although much 
of Western art runs still along the old graoves, much ton 
of its most original recent creation has elements or a guid- 
ing direction which brings it nearer to the eastern menta- 
lity and understanding. It might then be posssible for us 
to leave it at that and wait for time to deepen this new 
vision and vindicate more fully the truth and greatness of 
the art of India. 

But we are concerned not only with the critical 
estimation of our art by Europe, but much more nearly 
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with the evil effect df the earlier depreci.ition on the Indian 
mind which has been for a long time side-tracked off its 
true road by a foreign, an anglicised education and, as a 
result, vulgarised and falsified by the loss of its own true 
centre, because this hampers and retards a sound and liv- 
ing revival of artistic taste and culture and stands in the 
way of a new age of creation. It was only a few years ago 
that the mind of educated India — "educated” without 
an atom of real culture — accepted contentedly the vulgar 
English estimate of our sculpture and painting as undeve- 
loped inferior art or even a mass of monstrous and abor- 
tive miscreation, and though that has passed and there is 
a great change, there is still very common a heavy weight 
of secondhand occidental notions, a bluntness or absolute 
lacking of aesthetic taste, *' a failure to appreciate, and one 
still comes sometimes across a strain of blatantly angli- 
cised criticism which depreciates all that is in the Indian 
manner and praises only what is consistent with western 
canons. And the old style of European criticism continu- 
es to have some weight with us, because the lack of aes- 
thetic or indeed of any real cultural training in oui present 
system of education makes us ignorant and undiscrimiiiat- 
mg receptacles, so that we are ready to take the considered 
opinions of competent critics like Okakura or Mr. Laurence 
Binyon and the rash scribblings of journalists of the type ol 
Mr. Archer, who write without authority because in these 
things they have neither taste nor knowledge, as of equal 
importance and the latter even attract a greater attention. 
It is still necessary therefore to reiterate things which, 
however obvious to a trained or a sensitive aesthetic in- 
telligence, are not yet familiar to the average mind still 
untutored or habituated to a system of false weights and 


E. g. oue still reads with a sense of despairing stupeihwdou 
“criticism" that spmks of Bavi Varma and Abanindranath Tagore at 
artittie creators of differept styles, but an equal power and lenitw 1 
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values. The work of recovering a true and inward under- 
standing of our^lveS— •our past-and our persistent -self and 
from that our future— is only in its commencement for 
the majority of our people. 

To appreciate our own artistic past at its right value 
we have to free ourselves from all subjection to a foreign 
outlook and see our sculpture and painting, as 1 have al- 
ready suggested about our architecture, in the light of its 
own profound intention and greatness of spirit. When we 
so look at it, we sliall be able to see that the sculpture of 
ancient and mediaeval India claims its place on the veiy 
highest levels of artistic achievement. I do not know 
where we shall find a sculptural art of a more profound 
intention, a greater spirit, a more consistent skill of achi- 
evement. Inferior, work there is, work that fails or suc- 
ceeds only partially, but take it in its whole, in the tong 
persistence of its excellence, in the number of its master- 
pieces, in the power with which it rendei's the soul and the 
mind of a people, and We shall be tempted to go further 
and claim fur it a tirst place. The art of sculpture has in- 
deed flourished supremely only in ancient countries where 
it was conceived against its natural background and sup- 
port, a great arciiitecture. Egypt, Greece, India take the 
premier rank in this kind of creation. Mediaeval and 
modern Europe produced nothing of the same mastery, 
abundance and amplitude, while on the contrary in paint- 
ing later Europe has done much and richly and with a 
prolonged and constantly renewed inspiration. The diffe- 
fence arises from the different kind of mentality required 
by the two arts. The material in which we work makes 
Us own peculiar demand on the creative spirit, lays down 
its own natural conditions, as Ruskin has pointed out in 
a different connection, and the art of making in stone or 
calls for a cast of mind which the ancients bad 
and the moderns have not or have had only in rare indi'* 
viduals, an artistic mind not too rapidly mobile and self- 
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indulgent, not too much mastered by its own personality 
and emotion and the touches that excite and pass, but 
founded rather on some great basis of assured thought and 
vision, stable in temperament, fixed in its imagination on 
things that are firm and enduring. One cannot trifle with 
ease in these sterner materials, one cannot even for long 
or witli safety indulge in them in mere grace and extei nai 
l)eauty or the more superficial, mobile and lightly attrac* 
ti\’e motives. The aesthetic self-indulgence which the soul 
of colour permits and even invites, the attraction of the 
mobile play of life to which line of brush, pen or pencil 
gives latitmle, are here forbidden or, if to some extent 
achieved, only within a line of restraint to cross which is 
perilous and soon fatal. Here grand or profound motives 
are called for, a more or less penetrating spiritual vision 
or some sense of things eternal to base the creation. The 
sculptural art is static, self-contained, necessarily firm, 
noble or severe and demands an aesthetic spirit capable 
of these qualities. A certain mobility of life and mastering 
grace of line can come in upon this basis, but if it entire- 
ly replaces the original dharma of the material, that means 
that the spirit of the statuette has come into the statue 
and we may t>e sure of an approaching decadence. Helle- 
nic sculpture following this line passed from the greatness 
of Phidias through the soft self-indulgence of Praxite- 
les to its decline. A later Europe has failed for the most 
past in sculpture, in spite of some great work by indivi- 
duals, an Angelo or a Rodin, because it played externally 
with stone and bronze, took them as a medium for the 
representation of life and could not find a sufficient basis 
of profound vision or spiritual motive. In Egypt and in 
India on the contrary sculpture preserved its power of 
sutxessful creation through several great ages. The earliest 
recently discovered work in India dates back to tlie fifth 
century B. C. and is already fully evolved with an evident 
history of consummate previous creation behind it, and the 
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latest work of some high value comes down to within a 
few centuries from our own time. An assured history of 
two millenniums of accomplished sculptural creation is 
a rare and significant fact in the life of a people. 

This greatness and continuity of Indian sculpture is 
due to the close connection between the religious and plu- 
losophical and the aesthetic mind of the people. Us survi- 
val into limes not far from us was possible because of the 
survival of the cast of the antique mind in that philosophy 
and religion, a mind ftmiiliar with eternal things, capable 
of cosmic vision, having its roots of thought and seeing in 
tlic profundities of the soul, in the most intimate, pregnant 
and abiding experiences of the human spirit. The spirit of 
this greatness is indeed at the opposite pole to the perfec- 
tion within limits, Uie lucid nobility or the vital fineness 
and physical grace of Hellenic creation in stone. And since 
the favourite trick of Mr. Archer and his kind is to throw 
the Hellenic ideal constantly in our face, as if sculpture 
must be either governed by the Greek standard or worth- 
less, it isas well to take note of the meaning of the difference. 
The earlier and more archaic Greek style had indeed some- 
thing in it which looks like a reminiscent touch of a first 
creative origin from Egypt and the Orient, but there is 
already there the governing conception which determined 
the Greek aesthesis and has dominated the later mind of 
Europe, the will to combine some kind of expression of an 
inner truth with an idealising imitation of external Nature. 
The brilliance, beauty and nobility of the work which was 
accomplished, was a very great and perfect thing, but it is 
idle to maintain that that is the sole possible method or 
the one permanent and natural law of artistic creation. Its 
highest greatness subsisted only so long— and it was not for 
very long— as a certain satisfying balance was struck and 
constantly maintained betwen a fine, but not very subtle, 
opulent or profound spiritual suggestion and an outward 
physical harmony of nobility and grace. A later work achie- 
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ved a briff miracle of vital suggestion and sensnous physical 
grace with a certain power of expressing the spirit of beantv 
in the mould of the senses ; hut this once done, there was 
no more to see or create. For the curious turn which 
impels at the present day the modern mind to return to 
spiritual vision thiough a fiction of exaggerated realism 
which is realty a pressure upon the form of things to yield 
the secret of the spirit in life and matter, was not open to 
the classic temperament and intelligence. And it is surely 
lime for us to see, as is now by many admitted, that an 
acknowledgement of the greatness of Greek art in its own 
province ought not to prevent the plain pei ception of the 
rather strait and narrow bounds of that province. What 
Greek sculpture expressed was fine, gracious and noble, 
but what it did not express and could not by the limita- 
tions of its canon hope to attempt, was considerable, was 
immense in possibility, was that spiritual depth and exten- 
sion which the human mind needs for its larger and deeper 
self-experience. And just this is the greatness of Indian 
sculpture that it expresses in stone and bronze what the 
Greek aesthetic mind could not conceive or express and 
embodies it with a profound understanding of its right 
conditions and a native perfection. 

The more ancient sculptural art of India embodies in 
visible form what the Upanishads threw out info inspired 
thought and the Mahabharata and Ramayana portrayed by 
the word in life. This sculpture like the architecture springs 
from spiritual realisation, and what it creates and expres- 
ses at its greatest is the spirit in form, the soul in body, 
this or that living soul power in the divine or the human, 
the universal and cosmic individualised in suggestion but 
not lost in individuality, the impersonal supporting a not 
too insistent play of personality, the abiding moments of 
the eternal, the presence, the idea, the power, the calm or 
potent delight of the spirit in its actions and creations. And 
over all the art something of this intention broods and per- 
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sists and is suggested even where it does not dominate the 
mind of the sculptor. And therefore as in the architecture so 
in the sculpture, we have to bring a different mind to this 
work, a different capacity of vision and response, we have to 
go deeper into ourselves to see than in the more outwardly 
imaginative art of Europe. The Olympian gods of Phidias 
are magnified and uplifted human beings saved from a too 
human limitation by a certain divine calm of imperson- 
ality or universalised quality, divine type, gtma ; in other 
work we see heroes, athletes, feminine incarnations of 
beauty, calm and restrained embodiments of idea, action or 
emotion in the idealised beauty of the human figure. 
The gods of Indian sculpture are cosmic beings, embodi- 
ments of some great spiritual power, spiritual idea and 
action, inmost psychic significance, the human form a 
vehicle of this soul meaning, its outward means of self- 
expression ; everything in the figure, every opportunity 
it gives, the face, the hands, the posture of the limbs, the 
poise and turn of the body, every accessory, has to be 
made instinct with the inner meaning, help it to emerge, 
carry out the rhythm of the total suggestion, and on the 
other hand everything is suppressed which would defeat 
this end, especially all that would mean an insistence on 
the merely vital <ii physical, outward or obvious sugges- 
tions of the human figure. Not the ideal physical or emo- 
tional beauty, but the utmost spiritual beauty or signifi- 
cance of which tlie human form is capable is the aim of 
this kind of creation. The divine self in us is its theme, the 
body made a form of the soul is its idea and its secret. 
And therefore in front of this art it is not enough to look 
at it and respond with the aesthetic eye and the imagina- 
tion, but we must look also into the form for what it car- 
ries and even through and behind it to pursue the pro- 
found suggestion it gives into its own infinite. The feligi- 
ousbr hieratic side of Indian sculpture is intimately connec- 
ted with the spiritual experiences of Indian meditation anri 
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adoration, -—those deep things of our self-dicovcry which 
our critic calls contemptuously Yogic hallucinations, — soul 
realisation is its method of creation and soul realisation 
must be the way of our response and understanding. And 
even with the figures of human beings or groups it is still 
a like inner aim and vision which governs the labour of 
the sculptor. The statue of a king or a saint is not meant 
merely to give the idea of a king or saint or to portray some 
dramatic action or to be a character portrait in stone, but 
to embody rather a soul state or e.\perience or deeper soul 
quality, as for instance, not the outward emotion, but the 
inner soul-side of rapt ecstasy of adoration and God-vision 
in the saint or the devotee before the presence of the 
vvorshipped deity. This is the character of the task the 
Indian sculptor set before his effort and it is according to 
his success in that and not by the absence of something 
else, some quality or some intention foreign to his mind 
and contrary to his design, that we have to judge of his 
achievement and his labour. 

Once we admit this standard, it is impossible to 
speak too highly of the profound intelligence of its con- 
ditions which was developed in Indian sculpture, of the 
skill witii which its task was treated or of the consummate 
grandeur and beauty of its masterpieces. Take the great 
Buddhas — not the Gandharan, — the divine figures or 
groups in cave cathedral or temple, the best of the later 
southern bronzes of which there is a remarkable collection 
of plates in Mr. Gangoly's book on that subject, the Kala- 
sanhara image, the Nafarajas. No greater or finer work, 
whether in conception or execution, has been done by the 
human hand and its greatness is increased by obeying 
a spiritualised aesthetic vision, 'fhe figure of the Buddha 
achieves the expression of the infinite in a finite image, and 
that is surely no mean or barbaric achievement, to embody 
the illimitable calm of Nirvana in a human form and visage. 
The Kalasaiihara Shiva is supreme not only by the majes- 
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tv, power, calmly forceful control, dignity and kingship 
of existence which the whole spirit and pose of- the figure 
visibly incarnates, — that is only half or less than half its 
achievement, — but much more by the concentrated divine 
passion of the spiritual overcoming of time and existence 
which the artist has succeeded in putting into eye and brow 
and mouth and every feature and has subtly supported by 
the contained suggestion, not emotional, but spiritual, of 
every part of the body of the godhead and the rhythm of his 
meaning which he has poured through the whole unity 
of this creation* Or what of the marvellous genius and 
skill in the treatment of the cosmic movement and delight 
of the dance of Shiva, the success with which tjie posture 
of every limb is made to bring out the rhythm of the 
significance, the rapturous intensity and abandon of the 
movement itself and yet the just restraint in the intensity 
of motion, the subtle variation of each element of the 
single theme in the seizing idea of these master sculptors? 
Image after image in the great temples or saved from the 
wreck of time shows the same grand traditional art and 
the genius which worked in that tradition and its many 
styles, the profound and firmly grasped spiritual idea, the 
consistent expression of it in every curve, line and mass, 
in hand and limb, in suggestive pose, in expressive rhy- 
thm, — it is an art which, understood in its own spirit, 
need fear no comparison with any other, ancient or mo- 
dem, Hellenic or Egyptian, of the near or the far East or 
of the West in any of its creative ages, This sculpture 
passed through many changes, a more ancient art of 
extraordinary grandeur and epic power uplifted by the 
same spirit as reigned in the Vedic and Vedantic seers 
and in the epic poets, a later Puranic turn towards grace 
and beauty and rapture and an outburst of lyric ecstasy 
and movement, and last a rapid and vacant decadence; but 
throughout all the second period too the depth and great- 
ness of sculptural motive supports and vivifies the work 
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and in tiie very turn towards decadence something of it 
often remains to redeem from complete debasement, em- 
ptiness or insignificance. 

Let us see then what is the value of the objections 
made to the spirit and style of Indian sculpture. This is 
the burden of the objurgations of the devil’s advocate that 
his self-bound European mind finds the whole thing barba- 
ric, meaningless, uncouth, strange, bizarre, the work of a 
distorted imagination labouring mid a nightmare of unlo- 
vely unrealities. Now there is in the total of what survives 
lo us work that is less inspired or even work that is bad, 
exaggerated, forced or clumsy, the production of mechanic 
artificers mingled with the creation of great nameless artists, 
and an eye that does not understand the sense, the first con- 
ditions of the work, the mind of the race or its type of 
aesthesis, may well fail to distinguish between good and in- 
Icrior execution, decadent work and ihc work of the great 
hands and the great eras. But applied as a general descrip- 
tion the criticism is itself grotesque and distorted and it 
means only that here are conceptions and a figuring imagi- 
nation strange to the western intelligence. The line and run 
and turn demanded by the Indian aesthetic sense are nol 
the same as those demanded by the European. It would 
take too long to examine the detail of the difference whicli 
we find not only in sculpture, but in the other plastic arts 
and in music and even to a certain extent in literature, but 
on the whole we may say that the Indian mind moves on 
the spur of a spiritual sensitiveness and psychic curiosity, 
while the aesthetic curiosity of the European temperament 
is intellectual, vital, emotional and imaginative in that sen- 
se, and almost the whole strangeness of the Indian use of 
line and mass, ornament and proportion and rhythm arises 
from this difference. The two minds live almost in diffe- 
rent worlds, are either not looking at the same things or, 
even where they meet in the object, see it from a different 
level or surrounded by a different atmosphere, and we 
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know what power the point of view or the medium of vision 
has to transform the object. And undoubtedly there is vei7 
ample ground for Mr. Archer’s complaint of the want of 
naturalism in most Indian sculpture. The inspiration, the 
way of seeing is frankly not naturalistic, not, that is to say, 
the vivid, convincing and accurate, the graceful, beautiful 
or strong, or even the idealised or imaginative imitation of 
surface or terrestrial nature. The Indian sculptor is con- 
cerned with embodying spiritual experiences and impressi- 
ons, not with recording or glorifying what is received by 
the physical senses. He may start with suggestions from 
earthly and physical things, but he produces his work 
only after he has closed his eyes to the insistence of the 
physical circumstances, seen them in the psychic memory 
and transformed them within himself so as to bring out 
something other than their physical reality or their vital 
and intellectual significance. His eye sees the psychic line 
and turn of things and he repi aces by them the material 
contours. It is not surprising that such a method should 
produce results which are strange to the average western 
mind and eye when these are not liberated by a broad and 
sympathetic culture. And what is strange to us, is natu- 
rally repugnant to our habitual mind and uncouth to our 
habitual sense, bizarre to our imaginative tradition and 
aesthetic training. We want what is familiar to the eye 
and obvious to the imagination and will not readily admit 
tliat there may be here another and perhaps greater beau- 
ty than that in the circle of which we are accustomed to 
live and take pleasure. 

It seems to be especially the application of this psychic 
vision to the human foim which offends these critics of 
Indian sculpture. There is the familiar objection to such 
features as the multiplication of the arms in the figures of 
gods and goddesses, the four, six, eight or ten arms of 
Shiva, the eighteen arms of Durga, because they are a 
tnonstrosity, a thing not in nature. Now certainly a play 
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of iinagiDation of this kind would be out of -place in the 
representation of a man or M'oman, because it would have 
no artistic or other meaning, but I cannot see why this 
freedom should be denied in the representation of cosmic 
beings like the Indian godheads. The whole question is, 
lirst, whether it is an appropriate means of conveying a 
significance not otherwise to be represented with an equal 
power and force and, secondly, whether it is capable of 
artistic representation, a rhythm of artistic truth and unity 
which need not be that of physical nature. If not, then 
it is an ugliness and violence, but if these conditions are 
satisfied, the means are justified and 1 do not sec that we 
have any right, faced with the perfection of the work, to 
laise a discordant clamour. Mr. Archer himself is struck 
with the perfection of skill and mastery with which these 
to him superfluous limbs are disposed in the figures of 
the dancing Shiva, and indeed it would need an eye of 
impossible blindness not to see that much, but what is 
still more important is the artistic significance which this 
skill is used to serve, and, if that is luidcrstood, we can 
at once see that the spiritual emotion and suggestions of 
the cosmic dance are brought out by this device in a way 
which would not be as possible with a two-arraed figure. 
The same truth holds as to the Durga with her eighteen 
arms slaying the Asuras or the Shivas of the great Hallava 
creations where the lyrical beauty of the Natarajan is ab- 
sent, but there is instead a great epical rhytiim and gran- 
deur. Art justifies its own means and here it does it with a 
a supreme perfection. And as for the “ contorted ” pos- 
tures of some figures, the same law holds. There is often 
a departure in this respect from the anatomical norm of the 
physical body or else— and that is a rather different thing 
— an emphasis more or less pronounced on an unusual pose 
of limb ot body, and the question then is whether it is done 
without sense or purpose, a mere clumsiness or an ugly ex- 
aggeration, or whether it rather serves some significance 
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and establishes in the place of the normal physical metric 
of Nature another purposeful and successful artistic rhy- 
thm. Art after all is not forbidden to deal with the un- 
usual or to alter and overpass Nature, and it might almost 
be said that it has been doing little else since it began to 
serve the human imagination from ith (irst grand epic ex- 
aggerations to the violences of modern romanticism aiul 
realism, fiom the high ages of Valniiki and Homer to the 
day of Hugo and Ibsen. The means matter, but less than 
the signilicance and the thing done and the power and 
beauty with which it expresses the dreams and truths of 
(he hn nan spirit. 

riie whole question of the Indian artistic treatment 
of the human figure has to be understood in the light of 
its aesthetic purpose. It works with a certain intention and 
ideal, a general norm and standard which permits of a 
good many variations and from which too there are ap- 
propriate departures. The epithets with which Mr. Archer 
tries to damn its features are absurd, captious, exaggerated, 
the forced phrases of a journalist trying to depreciate a 
perfectly sensible, beautiful and aesthetic norm with which 
he does not sympathise. There are other things here than 
a repetition of hawk faces, wasp waists, thin legs and the 
rest of the ill-tempered caricature. He doubts Mr. Havell’s 
suggestion that these old Indian artists knew the anatomy 
of the body well enough, as Indian science knew it, but 
chose to depart from it for their ow'ii purpose. It does 
not seem to me to matter much, since art is not anatomy, 
nor an artistic masterpiece necessarily a reproduction of 
physical fact or a lesson in natural science. 1 see no rea- 
son to regret the absence of telling studies in muscles, 
torsos, etc, for 1 can not regard these things as having in 
themselves any essential artistic value. The one important 
point is that the Indian artist had a perfect idea of pro- 
portion and rhythm and^used them in certain styles with 
nobility and power, in others like the Javan, the Gauda or 
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the souilicrn bronzes with that or with a perfect grace 
added and often an intense and a lyrical sweetness. The 
dignity and heanty of the human figure in the best Indian 
statues cannot he excelled, but what was sought and what 
was achieved was not an outward naturalistic, but a spiri- 
tual and a psycliic beauty, and to achieve it the sculptor 
suppressed, and was entirely right in suppressing, tlie ob- 
trusive material detail and aimed instead at purity of out- 
line and fineness of feattire. And into that outline, into 
that purity and fineness he was able to work whatever he 
chose, mass of force or delicacy of giace, i static dignity 
or a mighty strength or a restrained violence of movement 
or whatever served or helped his meaning. A divine and 
subtle body was his ideal ; arid to a taste and imagina- 
tion too blunt or realistic to conceive the truth and beauty 
of his idea, the ideal itself may well be a stumbling-block, 
a thing of offence. But the triumphs of ait are not to be 
limited by the narrow prejudices of the natural realistic 
man; that triumphs and endures which appeals to the best, 
sadhti-samuwiaw, that is deepest and greatest which satis- 
fies the profoundest souls and the most seuNitive psychic 
imaginations. 

Each manner of art has its own ideals, traditions, 
agreed conventions ; for the ideas and forms of the crea- 
tive spirit are many, though there is one ultimate basis. 
The peispective, the psychic vision of the Chinese and 
Japanese painters are not the same as those of European 
artists ; but who can ignore the beauty and ihc wonder of 
their work ? I dare say Mr. Archer would set a Constable 
or a Turner above the whole mass of far eastern WT)rk, as 
I myself, if 1 had to make a choice, would take a Chinese 
or Japanese landscape or other magic transmutation of 
Nature in preference to all others ; but these are matters 
of individual, national or continental temperament and 
preference. The essence of (he question lies in the rende- 
ring of the truth and beauty seized by the spirit. Indian 
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sculpture, Indian art in general follows its own ideal and 
traditions and these are unique in their character and 
quality. It is the expression great as a whole through many 
centuries and ages of creation, supreme at its best, whether 
in rare early pre-Asokan, in Asokan or later work of the 
first heroic age or in the magnificent statues of the cave- 
cathedrals and Pallava and other southern temples or the 
noble, accomplished or gracious imaginations of Bengal, 
Nepal and Java through the after centuries or in the singular 
skill and delicacy of the bronze work of the southern re- 
ligions, a self-expression of the spirit and ideals of a great 
nation and a great culture which stands apart in the cast 
of its mind and qualities among the earth’s peoples, famed 
for its spiritual achievement, its deep philosophies and its 
religious spirit, its artistic taste, the richness of its poetic 
imagination, and not inferior once in its dealings with 
life and its social endeavour and political institutions. This 
sculpture is a singularly powerful, a seizing and profound 
interpretation in stone and bronze of the inner soul of that 
people. The nation, the culture failed for a time in life 
after a long greatness, as others failed before it and others 
will yet fail that now flourish ; the creations of its mind 
have been arrested, this art like others has ceased or fallen 
into decay, but the thing from which it rose, the spiritual 
fire within still burns and in the renascence that is coming 
it may be that this great art too will revive, not saddled 
wijlh the grave limitations of modern western work in the 
kind, but vivified by the nobility of a new impulse and 
power of the ancient spiritual motive. Let it recover, not 
limited by old forms, but undeterred by the cavillings of 
an alien mind, the sense of the grandeur and beauty and 
the inner significance of its past achievement ; for in the 
continuity of its spiritual endeavour lies its best hope for 
the future. 




The Future Poetry 


THE SOUL OF POETTC DELIGHT AND BEAUTV 


The light of truth, the breath of life, great and potent 
things though they are, are insuflicient to give poetry tlie 
touch of immortality and perfection, even a little of which 
is enough to carry it safe through the ages, unless the soul 
and form of delight and beauty take possession of the 
seeing of truth and give immortality to the breath and 
body of the life. Delight is the soul of existence, beauty 
the intense impression, the concentrated form of delight ; 
and these two fundamental things tend to be one for the 
mind of the artist and the poet, though they are often 
enough separated in our cruder vital and mentalexperience. 
These twin powers meet, make a consonance of the perfect 
harmony of his work and are the first deities he serves, 
all the others only group themselves about them, strive to 
be admitted to the soul of delight and the privilege of 
beauty and have to make themselves acceptable to them 
before they can mix with them in a compelling and at- 
tracting oneness. For the p®et the moon of beauty and 
delight is a greater gorlhead even than the sun of truth or 
the breath of life, as in the symbolic image of the Vedic 
moon-god Soma, whose plant of intoxication has to be 
gathered on lonely mountain heights in the moonlight ahd 
whose purified juice and essence is the sacred wine and 
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nectar of sweetnes'?, rasn, madhn, anirita, without which 
the gods themselves could not be immortal. A lightest 
trifle, if it manages to get itself saturated with this sweet- 
ness of poetic delight and beauty, will be preserved for its 
sake, while the highest strenuous labour of the thinking 
mind and the most forceful assertion of the life-power, 
if deprived of or deficient in this subtlest immortalising 
essence, may carry on for a time, but soon drops, grows 
old, sinks into the gulf of oblivion or has at most a life- 
less survival and belongs to the dead history of literature, 
not to its eternal present. But beauty and deliglit, whate- 
ver form it takes, — for we may speak here of the two as 
one, — has an imaging youth, an eternal moment, an im- 
mortal presence. 

The imperative instinct for beauty and the, aesthetic 
demand whic.i set that among the first needs' and was not 
satisfied with anything else if this were neglected or put 
second in importance, are now things, that are almost lost, 
nowhere general to the human mind, but once tliey were 
the sign of the poetic and artistic peoples and the great 
ages of art and poetry and supreme creation. The ancient 
communities who created those fine many-sided cultures 
which still remain the fountain-head of all our evolving 
civilisation, had the instinct for beauty, the aesthetic turn 
of the temperament and tormation of the mind almost, it 
would seem, from the beginning, planted in theii" spirit 
and their blood, colouring their outlook so that even befo- 
re they got the developed intellectual consciousness of it, 
they created instinctively in the spirit and form of beauty 
and that is quite half the secret of the compelling and at- 
tractive power of tlie anliquecultures. The earliest surviving 
poetry of ancient India was philosophical and ftsligious, 
the Veda, the Upanishads, and our modern notiorrs tend 
to divorce these things from the instinct of delight and 
beauty, to separate the religious and the philosophic from 
the aesthetic sense ; but the miracle of these antique wri- 
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lings is their perfect union of beauty and power and truth, 
the word of truth coming out spontaneously as a word of 
beauty, the revealed utterance of that universal spirit who 
is described in the Upanishads as the eatei ot the honey of 
sweetness, inadhmidavi purnsham ; and this high achieve- 
ment was not surprising in these ancient deep-thinking 
men who discovered the profound truth that all existence 
derives from and lives by the bliss of the eternal spirit, in 
the power of a universal delight, Ananda. The idea of 
beauty, the spontaneous satisfaction in it, the worship of 
it as in itself something divine, became more intellectually 
conscious afterwards, was a dominant strain of the later 
Indian mind and got to its richest outward colour and 
sensuous passion in the work of the classical writers, while 
the expression of the spiritual through the aesthetic sense 
is the constant sense of Indian art, as it is also the inspir- 
ing motive of a great part of the later religion and poetry. 
Japan and China, more especially perhaps southern China, 
for the north has been weighted by a tendency to a more 
external and formal idea of measure and harmoii}', had 
in a different way this fusion of the spiritual and aesthetic 
mind and it is a distinguishing stamp of their art and 
ciillure. The Persian had a sort of sensuous magic of the 
transforming aesthesis born of psychic delight and vision. 
Ancient Greece did all its work of founding European 
civilisation by a union of a subtle and active intelligence 
with a fine aesthetic spirit and worship of beauty. The 
Celtic nations again seem always to have had by nature a 
psychic delicacy and subtlety united with an instinctive 
turn for imaginative beauty to which we surely owe much 
of the finer strain in English literature. But there these 
spontaneous miracles of fusion end and in the mind of 
later peoples who come in and take possession with a less 
innate, a more derivative culture, the sense of beauty 
works with a certain effort and is clogged by many heavier 
elements which are m conflict with and prevent the sure* 
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ness of the aesthetic perception. There is in their cruder 
temperament and intelligence a barbaric strain which 
worships rudely the power and energy of life and is not 
at home with tlie delight of beauty, an etliical and puri- 
tanic strain which looks askance at art and beauty and 
pleasure, a heavy scholastic or a dry scientific intellectual 
strain which follows after truth with a conscientious and 
industrious diligence but without vision and fine aesthesi^. 
And the modern mind, inheritor of all this past, is a di- 
vided and complex mind which strives at its best to get 
back at the old thing on a larger scale and realise some 
oneness of its many strands of experience, but has nut 
yet found the right meeting-place ; and it is besides still 
labouring under the disadvantage of its aberration into a 
mechanical, ecoiv.anical, materialistic, utititarian civilisa- 
tion from which il cannot get free, though it is struggling 
to shake off that dullest side of it for which a naked and 
unashamed riot ol ugliness could be indulged in without 
any piickings of the spiritual conscience but rather with a 
smug self-righleousness in the hideous, the vulgar and the 
ignoble. The day when we get back to the ancient wor- 
ship of delight and beauty, will be our day of salvation ; 
for without these things there can be neither an assured 
nobility and sweetness in poetry and art, nor a satisfied 
dignity and fullness of life nor a harmonious perfection 
of the spirit. 

An insufficiently profound and intimate perception of 
the real deep soul of poetic delight and beauty is tjie first 
obstacle to a recovery of the old strong soundness of the 
aesthetic sense and spontaneity of the aesthetic impulse. 
This comes from the peculiar character of the modern 
intelligence and its want of harmony between our interna! 
selves and our external experience ; there is liltle sponta- 
neous joy of their meeting, an active labour to assfrailate, 
but no happy, deep or satisfied possession either of self or 
life, a continual seeking but no repose in the thing founds 
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a feverish resllessiiess without home and abidin^{-place. 
The spirit of man can make its home in either one of (wo 
things, tlie depths of our self arrived at through vision of 
self-knowledge, through power of self-mastery or through 
ecstasy, or a profound, a glad and satisfied acceptance of 
the truth, the delight and beauty of the world and life, of 
existence and experience. And either of these things can 
help too to bring in the other,^ — possess the inner self and 
life can become happy and illumined by a lull sense of its 
hidden significance, or get hold of the complete delight and 
beauty of life and the world and you have then only a thin 
layer ot sliining mist to break through to get also at the 
sell and spirit behind it, the eater of the honey of sweet- 
ness who is seated in the soul of man and extends himself 
llirough the universe. The ancient peoples had in a very 
large measure this foundation of satisfaction and harmony, 
tvmk the greatest interest in the reality of the inner sell, 
as once in India and China, the Atman, the Tao, and life 
and the world as its field of expression and self-experience 
or, like the Greeks, felt at once tlic naturalness and pro- 
fundity of human existence and gave to it an immediate 
and subtle aesthetic i espouse. The modern mind on the 
contrary looks little into out* deepest self, takes little inte- 
rest in sounding that depth and has hardly any confidence 
in its reality, and concentrates not on the truth and delight 
and beauty of life, but upon (he stress of its results and 
circumstances, which in themselves have only an inciden-. 
tal and no satisfying and harmonious meaning, and on 
the agitating or attractive turmoil of the mind excited by 
their contact or their siege"^. This difference results in a 


’ This is the reHult perhaj^s of an ill-assimilated chi istian 
ence intervening on the external vitalism of the Tenlonic tempera- 
ment iXnd on Latin intellectualism. and bringing in new needs and 
experiences which ctisturl>ed the mind and emotions without posses- 
sing the soul with peace or arriving at a harmony of spiritual emotion 
and spiritual self-knowledge. 
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fundamenlal difference of aestliesis. The pure aesthetic 
spirit ought be left free, trusted in, made master of its own 
action and creation and it will then create with greatness 
and beauty, in a calm and satisfied ecstasy, and yet safely 
harmonise its action with the other spiritual powers of our 
existence, the need of the life-soul, the insistent seeking uf 
the thought-mind, the demand of the active will and the 
senses. But we now make the aesthetic sense and intelli- 
gence a servant of these other powers ; it is condemned 
to serve first and foremost our externa! interest in life or 
our interest in thought or in troubled personality or the 
demand of the senses or passions and bidden to make them 
beautiful or vivid to us by an active aesthetic cerebration 
and artistic manufacture of the word or a supply of care- 
fully apt or beautiful forms and measures. The secondary 
things are put in the first rank, the primary, the one thing 
needful has to get in as best it can to give some firm base 
to the creation. This aesthesis aided by the vast curiosity 
of the modern intelligence has done some great and much 
interesting work, but it arrives with difficulty at the rea- 
dily fused harmonies and assured stamp of the perfect 
way of spiritual creation. 

There is a profound intrinsic delight and beauty in all 
things and behind all experience whatever face it wears to 
the surface mind, which makes it to a spirit housed with- 
in us other than its first appearance, makes it, that is to say, 
-no longer a thing exciting mental interest, pain, pleasure, 
but rather a revelation of the truth and power and delight of 
being and our feeling of it a form of the universal Ananda 
of the old philosophical thinkers, the calm yet moved ecsta- 
sy with which the spirit of existence regards itself and its 
creations. This deeper spiritual feeling, this Ananda is the 
fountain of poetic delight and beauty. It springs from a 
supreme essence of experience, a supreme aesthesis vfhich 
is in its own nature spiritual, impersonal, independent of 
the personal reactions and passions of the mind, and that 
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is wlij' the poet is able to transmute pain and sorrow and 
the most tragic and terrible and ugly things into forms of 
poetic beauty, because of this impersonal joy of the spirit 
in all experience, whatever its nature. And as, therefore, 
the subject of the poet is all that he can feel of the infini- 
te life of the spirit that creates in existence and all that he 
can seize of the infinite truth of God and Nature and our 
own and the world’s being, so too what he brings out 
from his subject is all that he cun pour into speech of his 
vision of eternal and tiniversal beauty, all that he can 
express of the soul’s universal delight in existence. That 
is what he has to reveal, and to make others share in, to 
render mord expressive and firmly present to them what 
experience thev have of it and help the race towards its 
greater fullness in the soul of man and embodiment in 
onr mind and life. This Ananda is not the pleasure of a 
mood or a sentiment or the fine aesthetic indulgence of 
the sense in the attraction of a form, superficial results and 
incidents'which are often mistaken for that much deeper and 
greater thing by the minor poetic faculty, the lesser aitis- 
tic mind, but the enduring delight wliieh, ;is the ancient 
idea justly perceived, is the essence of spirit and being and 
the beauty which all things assume when the spirit lives 
in the pure joy of creation and experience. 

The universality of this delight and beauty does not 
mean that we can take whatever we will straight from life 
and experience, just as it is, and by making it precise and 
vivid through word and image or dressing it in imagina- 
tive colour achieve poetic effect and beauty. That is the 
theory by which a great deal ot our modern endeavour at 
poetry seems to be guided, as it is the ruling method of 
inferior poets and the mark too of the lesser or unsuccess- 
ful or., only partially successful work of greater writers. 
The error made is to confuse the sources of poetic delight 
and beauty with the more superficial interest, pain and 
pleasure which the normal mind lakes in the first untrans- 
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muted appeal f>f thouj^ht and life and feeling. That in its 
first crude iorni or a little deepened by sensitiveness cSf 
emotion and a reflective intelligence is the response to 
existence of the natural mind, the only instrument of the 
majority, and what it is apt to expect from the poet is 
that this is what he too shall give to the world and only 
think it more profoundly, feel it more sensitively, live it 
with a greater excitement and find for it beauty of word 
and attraction of rhythm. The poet has in him a double 
personality, a double instrument of his response to life and 
existence, 'I'here is in him the normal man absorbed in 
mere living who thinks and feels and acts like others, and 
there is the seer of things, the supernormal mau, the super- 
soul or delight-soul in touch with the impersonal and eter- 
nal fountains of joy and beauty who creates from that sour- 
ce and transmutes by its alchemy all experience into a form 
of the spirit's Ananda. It is easy for him, if the demand 
of his genius is not constant or if hc-is not held back by 
a natural fineness of the poetic conscience, to subject this 
deeper and greater power to (he lower and general demand 
and put it at the service of his superficial mental experience 
He has then to rely on the charm and beauty of word 
and form to save ihe externality of his substance. But the 
genius in him when he is faithful to it, knows that this is 
not his high way of perfection nor the thing his spirit gave 
him to do ; it is a spiritu^il transmutation of the subs- 
tance got by sinking the mental and vital interests in a 
deeper soul experience which brings the inevitable word 
and the supreme form and the unalysable rhythm. The 
poet is then something more than a maker of beautiful 
word a«id phrase, a favoured child of the fancy and ima- 
gination, a careful fashioner of idea and utterance or an 
effective poetic thinker, moralist, dramatist or storyteller ; 
he becomes a spokesman of the eternal spirit of beauty 
and delight and shares that highest creative and self- 
expressive rapture which is close to the original ecstasy 
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that made existence, the divine Ananda. 

This rapture, the Platonic divine possession and 
enthusiasm, is born not of mental, but of soul experience, 
and the more the surface mind gets into the way, the 
more this divine passion is weakened and diluted by a 
less potent spirit. The surface mind is powerfully attrac- 
ted by the stir of the outward passion and excitement, the 
stress of immediate thought, life and action, hastens to 
embody it in speech or in deed and has no leisure to trans- 
mute life into those greater abiding values of which the 
soul in its depths is alone capable. But the higher faculties 
are given us as keys to a deeper experience ; the seer, the 
poet, the artist, the children of the spirit's light and in- 
tuition are only true to themselves when they live in the 
depths of the soul, refuse to be hurried away by the sur- 
face call of mind and life and wait rather for their own great- 
er voices. The poetry which insists on an external effec- 
tiveness, on immediate thought and life and experience, 
may seize very powerfully the ear of the moment, but is 
sir.gularly frail in its affectation of power and even if it 
has strength of body, is hollow and null inside ; it fails be- 
cause it is concerned with immediately vital things perhaps, 
but not with that which is immortal. That is just why 
patriotic poetry, war poetry or poetry of the occasion and 
the moment are so difficult to write greatly and, although it 
would seem that these things are among the most dyna- 
mic and should move most easily to powerful utterance, 
are oftenest poor in poetic substance and inferior in value. 
For life they may be dynamic, but they are not so readily, 
dynamic for art and poetry, and precisely because the vital 
interest, the life attraction is so strong that it is difficult to 
draw back from the external to the spiritual delight and the 
spiritual significance. A great poet may do it sometimes, 
because the constant instinct of his genius is to look be- 
yond the surface and the moment to that which is , uni- 
versal and eternal behind the personal experience ahd the 
8 
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occasion is only for him an excuse for its utterance. The 
drama of action and mere passion is for the same reason 
shortlived in its gusto of vitality, fades in a century or less 
into a lifeless mask, while the drama of the soul abides, be- 
cause it gets near to the subtler eternal element, the soul's 
essential aesthesis, the spirit's delight in self-creation and 
experience. Philosophical and religious poetry too fails so 
often by a neglect of the same line destinction, because the 
interest of the thought pursued by the intellectual activity, 
the interest of the mind in its surface religious ideas and 
feelings get the upper hand and do not consent to sink 
themselves in the spiritual emotion of the seeing of truth 
and the abiding spiritual experience. The mental and 
vital interest, pleasure, pain of thought, life, action is not 
the source of poetic delight and beauty and can be turned 
into that deeper thing only when they have sunk into the 
soul and been transmuted in the soul's radiant memory into 
spiritual experience, — that perhaps was what the Greeks 
meant when they made Mnemosyne the eternal mother of 
the muses; the passions can only change into poetic mat- 
ter when they have been spiritualised in the same bright 
sources and have undergone the purification, the katharsis, 
spoken of by the Greek critic; the life values are only poet- 
ic when they have come out heightened and changed into 
soul values. The poetic delight and beauty are born of a 
deeper rapture and not of the surface mind's excited in- 
terest and enjoyment of life and existence. 

The ancient Indian critics defined the essence of 
poe^ ds.rasa and by that word they meant a concentra- 
ted taste, a spiritual essence of emotion, an essential aes- 
thesis, the soul's pleasure in the pure and perfect sources 
of feeling. The memory of the soul that takes m, broods 
over and transmutes the mind's thought, feeling and expe- 
rience, is a targe part of the process which comes by this 
aesthesis, but it is not quite the whole thing ; it is rather 
only a contmon way by which we get at something that 
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stands behind, the spiritual being in us which has the secret 
of the universal delight and the eternal beauty of existen- 
ce. That which we call genius works or comes out ffOfn 
something deep within which calls down the word, the 
vision, the light and power from a level above the normal 
mind and it is the sense of the inrush from above which 
makes the rapture and the enthusiasm of illumination and 
inspiration. That source, when we know better the secrets 
of our being, turns out to be the spiritual self with its di- 
viner consciousness and knowledge, happier fountains of 
power, inalienable delight of existence. The cultures that 
were able directly or indirectly to feel the joy of this self 
and spirit, got into the very strain of their aesthesis the 
touch of its delight, its Ananda, and this touch was the 
secret of the generalised instinct for beauty which has 
been denied to a later mind limited by intellectual activi- 
ty, practical utility and the externals of life ; we have to go 
for it to exceptional individuals gifted with a finer strain, 
but the wide-spread aesthetic instinct has been lost and 
has yet to be recovered for the common mind and recogni- 
sed one more as a part of human perfection as indispensable 
as intellectual knowledge and at least as necessary to hap- 
piness as vital well-being. But this Ananda, this deliglil, tins 
aesthesis which is the soul of poetic beauty works like olliw 
things, like poetic truth or the poetic breath of life, on dif- 
ferent levels, in different provinces of its action, With the 
same law that we have observed in the rest. Of the emer- 
gence of a richer and profounder face of itself the more it 
gets inward and upward from the less to the more occult 
powers of its revelation. This finer soul of delight throws 
itself out on the physical mind and being, takes up its expe- 
riences and turns them by its own innate and peculiar po- 
wer into things of beauty, fuses into itself the experieluxis 
of the life soul and transmutes to beauty their power tmd 
passion in the surge of its poetic ecstasy, takes tip life 
and form into the reflective thought-mind and Changes 
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them in the beauty and rapture of thought discovering and 
embodying new values of soul and Nature and existence. 
And in all its working there is fell its own essence of an 
intuitive delight which acts in these moulds and gets into 
them whatever it can of its own intimate and eternal deli- 
ght values. But when that intuitive mind self-finding, self- 
seeing, self-creating in a higher power of light and vision 
than is possible on the intellectual or other levels gels out 
into full play, and now there is some sign of this emer- 
gence, then we come nearer to the most potent sources of 
universal and eternal delight and beauty, nearer to its full 
and wide seeing, and its all-embracing rapture. This inner 
mind is the first native power of the self and spirit drop- 
ping its lower veils and the very life and aesthesis of the 
spirit in its creation is a life of self-experiencing spiritual 
delight and a luminous Ananda. 

The beauty and delight of such a greater intuitive ins- 
piration, a poetry of this spiritual Ananda making all ex- 
istence luminous and wonderful and beautiful to us may 
be one of the gifts of the future. It is that of which we 
stand in need and of which there is some promise in the 
highest strains that we have now begun to hear. This chan- 
ge will mean that poetry may resume on a larger scale, with 
a wider and more shining vision the greater effect it once 
had on the life of the race in the noble antique cultures. 
At one time poetry was a revelation to the race of the life 
of the gods and man and the meaning of the world and 
the beauty and power of existence and through its vision 
and joy and the height and clarity of its purpose it be- 
came creative of the life of the people. Ananda, the joy 
of the spirit in itself carrying in it a revelation of the 
powers of its conscious being, was to the ancient Indian 
idea the creative principle, and ancient poetry did thus 
creatively reveal to the people its soul and its possibilities 
by forms of beauty and suggestions of power in a way we 
have to a great extent lost by our later pettier use of this 
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always great art and medium. One might almost say that 
ancient India was created by the Veda and Upanishads 
and that the visions of inspired seers made a people. That 
sublime poetry with its revelation of godhead and the joy 
and power of life and truth and immortality or its revela- 
tion of the secrets of the self and the powers of its mani- 
festation in man and the universe and of man’s return to 
self-knowledge got into the very blood and mind and life 
of the race and made itself the fountain-head of all that 
incessant urge to spirituality which has been its distin- 
guishing gift and cultural motive. The Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana revealing to it in forms of noble beauty 
and grandiose or beautiful or telling types of character the 
joy of its forms of life, the signilicance of its spiritual, 
ethical and aesthetic ideals, the powers and dangers ol 
the human soul, its godheads and its titanisms have play- 
ed a great and well-recognised formative part second only 
to religion and the stress of religio-social training in the 
life of the Indian peoples. And even later the religious 
poetry of the Vaishnavas, Shaivas, Shaktas has entered 
powerfully into the life of the nation and helped to shape 
its temperament and soul-type. The effect -of the Homeric 
poems in Greece, the intimate connection of poetry and 
art with the public life of Athens sprang from a similar 
but less steep height of poetic and artistic motive. The 
epic poems revealed the Hellenic people to itself in the 
lucid and clear nobility and beauty of an uplifting of life 
and an aesthetic sense of the humanity and divinity of 
man; the later art and poetry interpreted to Athens her reli- 
gious ideas, her thought, her aesthetic instincts, the soul of 
grandeur and beauty of her culture. 

And in all these instances, as in others like the art and 
poetry of Japan and of China, a more or less profoundly 
intuitive creation from the depths and expression through 
poetic delight of the soul of a people has been the secret 
of this effect and this power of creation or influence. But in 
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other times and places poetry has been more a servant of 
aesthetic pleasure than a creative master of life and great 
spiritual agent ; when it is at all great, it cannot fail to 
be that to a certain extent, but it has not so acted as a 
whole, centrally, in the same large and effective way or 
with the same high conscience of its function. It has lea- 
ned too much on the surface or external interests of life 
for the pleasure of the intellect and imagination and failed 
too much to create life from within by a deeper delight in 
the power of vision of the soul and spii it. The high ener- 
gy of English poetry has done great and interesting things; 
it lias portrayed life with charm and poetic intereit in 
Cluuicer, made thought and character and action and 
passion wondeiful to the life 'soul in us in Shakespeare, 
seen and spoken with nobility and grandeur of vision and 
voice in Milton, intellectualised vigorous or pointed com- 
monplace in Pope and Dryden, played with elegance and 
beauty on the lesser strings with the Victorians or cast 
out here and there a profounder strain of thought or more 
passionate and aspiring voice, and if the most spiritual 
strains have been few, yet it has dreamed in light in Shel- 
ley or drawn close in Wordsworth to the soul in Nature. 
And it may seem hard to say in the face of all this splen- 
dour and vigour and glow and beauty and of the un- 
deiilable cultural influence, that something was too often 
lacking which would have made the power of this poetry 
more central and intimate and a greater direct force on 
the life of the people, and yet this is, 1 think, true in spite 
of exceptions, not only here, but of almost all the later 
European literature. To get back to a prpfounder centre, 
to create from within in a more universal power of the 
spirit and its vision and delight of existence will supply the 
missing element and make poetry once again young and 
mighty and creative and its word deeply effective on life by 
the power of a greater Ananda. 

The mind of man, a little weary now of the superti- 
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cial pleasure of the life and intellect, demands, obscurely 
still, not yet perceiving what will satisfy it, a poetry of the 
joy of self, of tlie deeper beauty and delight of existence. 
A merely cultured poetiy fair in form and word and 
playing on the surface strings of mind and emotion will 
not serve its purpose. The human mind is o}Tening to an 
unprecedented largeness of vision of the greatness of the 
worlds, the wonder of life, the self of man, the myster v 
of the spirit in him and the universe. The future poetry 
must seek in that vision its inspiration, and the greater its 
universality of joy in existence, the more it seeks through 
intuitive sight and aesthesis the deepest fountains of poetic 
delight and beauty, the more it will become powerfully 
creative of a greater life for the race. The modern poet is 
perfectly right in a way in breaking down in whatever 
direction the bounds erected by the singers of the past 
around their magic palace and its grounds; he must claim 
all things in heaven or earth or beyond for his portion: but 
that care for a fine poetic beauty and delight which they 
safeguarded by excluding all or most that did not readily 
obey its law or tiun to fair material of poetic shaping, he 
must preserve as jealously and satisfy by steeping all that 
he finds in his wider field in that profbundest vision which 
delivers out of each thing its spiritual Ananda, the secret 
of truth and beauty in it for which it was created ; it Is in 
the sense of that spiritual joy of vision, and not in any lo- 
wer sensuous, intellectual or imaginative seeing, that Keats' 
phrase becomes true for the poet, beauty diat is truthj 
truth that is beauty, and this all that we need to know as 
the law of our aesthetic knowledge. He is right too iiT 
wishing to make poetry more intimately one with life, but 
again in this sense only, in going back to those creative 
fountains of the spirit’s Ananda from which life is seen 
and reshaped by the vision that springs from a moved iden- 
tity, — the inmost source of the authentic poet vision. The 
beauty and delight of all physical things illumined by the 
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wonder of the secrel spiritual self that is the inhabitant and 
self-sculptor of form, the beauty and delight of the thous- 
and-coloured, m my-crested million-waved miracle of life 
made a hundred times more profoundly meaningful by the 
greatness and the sweetness and attracting poignancy 
of the self-creating inmost soul which makes of life its epic 
and its drama and its lyric, the beauty and delight of the 
spirit in thought, the seer, the thinker, the interpreter 
of his own creation and being who broods over all he is 
and does in man and the world and constantly resees and 
, shapes it new by the stress and power of his thinking, this 
will be the substance of the greater poetry that has yet to be 
written. And that can be discovered only if and so far as 
tlie soul of man looks or feels beyond even these things 
and sees and voices the eternal and knows its godheads 
and gets to some close inward touch of the infinite ecstasy 
which is the source of the universal delight and beauty. 
For the nearer we get to the absolute Ananda, the greater 
becomes our joy in man and the universe and the recep- 
tive and creative spiritual emotion which needs for its 
voice the moved tones of poetic speech. 
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Essays on the Qfta 


THE SUPREME SECRET 

( 1 ) 

The Teacher has completed all else that he needed to 
say, worked out all the central principles and the support- 
ing suggestions and implications of his message, elucida- 
ted the principal doubts and questions that might rise 
around it, and now all that rests for him to do is to put 
in decisive phrase and penetrating formula the one last 
word, the heart itself of the message, the very core of hi^ 
gospel. And we find that this decisive, last and crow- 
ning word does not merely give the essence of what 
has been already said, the concentrated description of the 
self-discipline, the Sadhana, and the greater spiritual^ con- 
sciousness which is the result of its effort and its askesis, 
but sweeps out, as it were, yet farther, breaks down every 
lin>it and rule, canon and formula and opens into a wide 
^nd illimitable spiritual of ^n infinite potentiality of 
significance. And that is ^ sign of the profundity, the wide 
reach, the greatness spirit of its teaching. An ordinary re- 
ligious teaching 6r philosophical doctrine is \vell enough^ 
satisfied to SQize ^ti certain great and vital aspects of truth 
and turn them into utilisati^le dogma and ^instruction, me- 
thod and pi^actice for the guidance of man in his inner fife 
and the law and form oChis action ; it does ndtgo fiirthel% 
it does not open doors oiit of the circl#o|its 
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does not leiid us out into some widest freedom and unim- 
prisoned largeness. This limitation is useful and indeed 
for a time indispensable. Man bounded by his mind and 
will has need of a law and rule, a fixed system, a definite 
practice selective of his thought and action, he asks for a 
hewn path hedged, fixed and secure to the tread, the 
limited horizons, the enclosed resting-places. It is only 
the strong and few who can move through freeflom to 
freedom. And yet in the end the free soul ought to have 
an issue out of the forms and systems in which tlie mind 
finds its account and takes pleasure. To excet^d our 
ladder of ascent, not to stop short even on the topmost 
stair, but move untrammelled and at large in the widtmess 
of the spirit, is a release important for our perfection, the 
spirit's absolute liberty our perfect status. And Ih'S is 
how the Gita leads us: it lays down a firm and sure but 
very large way of ascent, a great Dharma, and then 
it takes us out beyond all that is laid down, beyond all 
dharmas, into infinitt^Iv open spaces, divulges to us the 
hope, lets us into the secret of an absolute perfection 
founded in an absolute spiritual liberty, and that ‘secret, 
giViyatnmaui^ is the sni^stance of what it calls its supreme 
word, the hidden thing, the inmost knowledge. 

And first the Gita restates the body of its message, 
the whole outline and essence, in the short space of 
fifteen verses, lines of a brief and concentrated expre>slon 
and significance which miss nothing 6f the ker^nd (d the 
matter and are of the most lucid precision and clearness. 
And they have therefore to be scanned with caie — being 
read always in the light of all that has gone before — because 
here it is evidently intended to extract what the Gita 
itself considers to be the central sense of its own teaching. 
The statement sets out from the starting-poiitt of the 
thought in the book, the enigma of human action, the 
(Jjifficulty of living in the highest self and spirit and yet 
ddihg the iivorfes^of^the world. The easiest way is to give 
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up the problem as insoluble, life and aclion as an illusion 
or an inferior movement of existence to be abandoned 
as soon aS we can rise out of the snaie of the world into 
the truth of spiritual being. That is the ascetic solution, 
if solution it can he called, but at any rate a decisive and 
eftcctive way out, to which ancient Indian thought of 
the highest and most meditative kind turning away at an 
incline from a first large and free syntliesis was moving 
with an always increasing preponderance. The Gita like 
the Tanlra and on certain sides the later religions at- 
tempts to jiieserve, maintaining the original substance and 
foundation, but in another form and in the light of a de- 
velo[)ing spiritual experience the ancient balance. It does 
not b.ick out of the difficult problem of reconciling the 
full active life of man with the inner life in the highest 
self and spirit, it advances what it holds to be the real so- 
lution. It does not at all deny the efficacy of the ascetic 
renunciation of life for its own purpose, but it secs that 
It cuts instead of loosening the knot of the riddle and 
therefore it accounts it an inferior method and its own 
the better way. The two paths bi^th lead us out of the 
lower ignorant normal nature of man to the pure spiritual 
consciousness and so far must both be held to be valid 
and even one in essence : but where one stops short, the 
other goes on, completes man in God and unites and 
reconciles in the spirit soui and Nature. 

And therefore in the first fire of these verses the 
Gita so phrases its statement that it shall be ajiplicable to 
both the way of the inner and the way of the outer 
renunciation, and we have only to give some of their com- 
mon expressions a deeper and more inward meaning to get 
the sense and tliought of the method favoured by the Gita. 
The difficulty of human action is that the soul and nature of 
man seem fatally subjected to many kinds of bondage, the 
bondage of ignorance, of the ego, of the passions, of the life 
of the moment, an obscure and limited circle witljjput&ftis' 
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sue. The soul shut up in this circle of action has no 
freedom, no leisure or light of self-knowledge to make 
the discovery of its self, except such hints of its being 
as it can get from its active personality, and the standards 
of its perfection it can erect there are much too temporal, 
restricted and relative to be a satisfactory key of its own 
riddle. How, while absorbed and continually forced out- 
ward by the call of its active nature, is it to get back to 
its real self and spiritual existence ? The ascetic renuncia- 
tion and the way of the Gita arc both agreed that it must 
renounce this absorption and, casting from it the external 
sollicitation of outward things, must first separate silent 
self from active nature and be able to identify itself with 
and live in the silence. It must first arrive at an inner in- 
activity, naishkar Iliya. It is therefore this saving inner 
passivity that the Gita puts here as the first object of its 
Yoga, the first necessary perfection in it or Siddhi. An 
understanding without attachment in all things, a soul 
self-conquered and empty of desire, man attains by re- 
nunciation a supreme perfection of naishkarmya" . 

This ideal of renunciation, of a self-conquered still- 
ness, spiritual passivity and freedom from desire is com- 
mon to all the ancient wisdom. The Gita gives us its 
psychological foundation with an unsurpassed complete- 
ness and clearness. It rests on the common experience of 
all seekers of self-knowledge that there are two different 
natures and as it were two selves in us, the lower self of 
the ignorant mental, vital and physical nature subject to 
ignorance and inertia in the very stuff of its consciousness 
and especially in its basis of material substance, kinetic 
and vital indeed by the power of life but without inherent 
self-possession and self-knowledge in its action, attaining 
indeed to some knowledge and harmony, but only with 
difficult effort and by a <;onstant struggle with its own 
« disabilities, and the higher nature and self of our spiritual 
being s^f-posiessed and self-luminous but in our ordinary 
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m'entality inaccessible to our experience; for we get glimp- 
ses of it, but do not live in its light and calm. The first 
is the Gita’s nature of the three gunas. Its seeing of itself 
is centred in the ego idea, its principle ('f action is desire 
born of ego whose knot is an attachment to the objects of 
the mind and sense, and the inevitable constant result of 
all these things is bondage, subjection to a tower control, 
absence of self-mastery, absence of self-knowledge. The 
other is the nature and being of the pure spirit uncondi- 
tioned by ego, that which is called in Indian philosophy 
self and impersonal Brahman. Its principle of being is an 
infinite and an impersonal existence one and the same m 
all; and, since this impersonal existence is without ego, 
conditioning quality or desire, it is immutable, eternally 
the same, and regards and supports but does nut share oi 
initiate the action of the universe. The soul throwing il- 
Self out in its active Nature is the Gila’s kshara or mutable 
Purusha; gathered back into pure silent self and essmitial 
spirit, it is the Gila’s akshara or immutable Purusha. 

Then evidently the straight and simplest way to gel 
out of the close bondage of the active nature and back to 
spiritual freedom is to cast away entirely all that belongs 
to the first and to convert the soul into a pure spiritual 
existence. That is what is called becoming Brahman, 
brahmahhuya. It is to put off the lower mental and to 
put on the pure spiritual being. That can best be done by 
the intelligence and will, buddhi, turning away from the 
things of the lower existence and first and foremost from 
its effective knot, attachment to the objects pursued by 
(he mind and senses. One must become an understanding 
unattached in all things, asakiabnddhih sarvatta. Then 
all desire passes away from the being, it is free from all 
longings, vigata-spriha. That brings with it or it makes 
possible the conquest of the lower and the possession of 
the higher self which begins by a complete self-mastery, 
jit&tmd. And all this amounts to a complete inner renun- 
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elation, sannyasa, Renunuialiun is the way to this perf#e- 
tion and the man who has thus renounced inwardly is 
described by the Gita as the true Sannyasin. But because 
the word usually signities as well an outward reni\ucialiou 
or sometimes even that atone, it uses another word, tyitgn, 
to distinguish the inward from the outward remiifciatiou 
and says that Tyaga is better than Sannyasa. The ascetic 
way go.?s farther, is enamoured of n'uunciation for itr> 
own sake, insists on an outward giving up of lile and ac- 
tion, a complete quietism of soul and nature. That, the 
Gita replies, is not possible entirely so long as we live in 
the body. It may be done so lar as possible, but such a 
rigorous diminution of works is neithei indispensable nor 
really or ordinarily advisable. A complete inner quietism 
IS the Gita’s sense of naishkarmya. If wc ask why this 
should be when our object is to become the pure self or 
Brahman, and the pure self is desciibed as inactive, akar- 
/if, ihe answer is that that is not the whole truth of our 
spiuiuai being. Self and Nature are in the end one thing; 
a perfect spirituality makes us one with all the Divine 
both in sell and in nature ; the becoming Brahman on 
the side of self, brahmabhiiya, is only the necessary base 
lor a greater divine becoming, madblitiva. And to get that 
greatest spiritual perfection wc have to be silent in the 
self, but to act in the highest spiritual power of the self, 
Prakriii. And if we ask how that simultaneity of what 
seem to be two opposites is possible, the answer is that 
this is the very nature of our being. 'I'he impersonal self 
is silent ; we too have inwardly to be silent, impersonal, 
witlidrawn into the seif. The impersonal self looks on all 
action as done not by it but by Prakriti and regards with 
a pure equality all the working of her qualities ; and the 
soul too impersonalised in the self has so to regard all 
our actions, as done not by itself but by the qualities of 
Prakriti, and to be equal to all things. And in order that 
\ve may not slo^ here, in order that we may eventually go 
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farther nnd find a spiritual rule and direction in our 
works we have to impose on the inte11it(ence and wilt the 
attitude of offering all this action as a sacrifiia^ to the Lord 
of Nature, the Being of whom she is the self-power, sirn 
prcikrit^if the supreine Spirit, and evenhially to give it up 
all info his hands and keep our natural selves only as an 
instrument of his works. The<e things have beeii alreadv 
explained fully and the Gita docs not here insist, hut uses 
simply without farther qnalifiratiofi the common terms, 
^nvnvasa and uaishharwvif. 

The completest inner qnietKm once admitted as a 
necessary means for living in the pnre impersonal self, 
how practically it hnngs that about is tlie next (]uestion. 
‘^Having attained this pcifection, how (Uie thu^ attains to 
the Brahman, hear ficun me, O son of Kiinti, — thai which 
is the '^npreme concentrated direction of the kiu>wl<‘(lge." 
The knowledge meant here is the Yoga of the Sankhvas, — 
the Yoga of pure knowledge as it is described in the Gita, 
iuaua-\o^ena ^atihhyanaw, so far as it is one with its own 
Yoga which includes also the way of works of the Vogin«, 
karmavo^ciia \o0nihu. But for the moment all mention 
of works is kept back. For by Brahman here is meant at 
first the silent, the impersonal, the irnmnlahlct. The Brah- 
man indeed is both for tlie Upanishads and the Gita all 
that is and lives and moves and n(»t only an impersonal 
Infinite or an unthinkable and incommunicable Absolute, 
achiniViWt avyavahdryam. All this is Brahman, says the 
Upanishad, all this is Vasudeva, says the Gita, the supreme 
Brahman is all that moves or is stable and his hands and 
feet and eyes and heads and faces are on evei^ side of us. 
But still there are two aspects of this All ; there is tliis 
immutable eternal self of him that supports existence and 
there is the power of the self that moves abroad in the 
world movement. It is by losing our limited ego persona- 
lity in the impersonality of the self that we can best arrive 
at the calm and free oneness by which we shall possess 
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also unity with the universal power of the Divine in Mh? 
world movement. Impersonality is a denial of limitation 
and division, and the cult of impersonality is a condition 
of true being, true knowledge and therefore of true action. 
It is very clear that we cannot become one seif with all or 
I me with the universal Spirit and his vast self-knowledge, 
will and world-purpose by insisting on our limited perso- 
nality ; for that divides ns from others and it makes ns 
bound and self-centred in our view and our will in action. 
Imprisoned in personality we can only get at a limited 
union by sympathy, by some relative accomodation of 
ourselves to the view-point and feeling and will of others. 
To be one with all and with the Divine and his will in the 
cosmos we must become at first impersonal and free from 
our ego and its claims and from the ego's way of seeing 
ourselves and the world and others. And we cannot do 
this if there is not something in our being other than the 
ego, an impersonal self one with all existences. To lose 
ego and be this impersonal self, to become this imperso- 
nal Brahman in our consciousness is the first movement 
of this Yoga. 

How then is this to be done? First, says the Gita, by 
a union of our purified intelligence with the pure spiritu- 
al being in us by the yoga of the buddhi, buddhyd vishud- 
dhayti yuktah. This spiritual turning of the buddhi is the 
essence of the Yoga of knowledge. The purified unders- 
tanding has to control the whole being, atmanam niyamya, 
and draw it away from attachment to the outward-going 
desires of the lower nature by a firm and a steady will, 
dhrityd, which in its concentration faces entirely towards 
the impersonality of the pure, spirit. The senses to aband- 
on their objects, the mind to cast away the liking and 
disliking which they excite in’it, — for the impel sonal self 
has no desires and repulsions, these are mental reactions of 
our personality to the touches of things, atld the response 
of the mind and senses to these touches is their basis,— ^a 
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complete control to be acquired over the mind, speech 
and body, over even the vital and physical reactions, such 
as hunger and cold and heat and physical pleasure and 
pain, so that the whole being shall become indifferent to 
and unaffected by these things and equal to all outward 
touches and to their inward reactions, this is the most direct 
and powerful method. There has to be a complete cessa- 
tion of desire and attachment, vairdgyci, a resort to imper- 
sonal solitude, a constant union with the inmost self by 
meditation. The object is not to be self-centred in some 
supreme egoistic seclusion and tranquillity of the sage and 
thinker averse to the trouble of participation in the world- 
action ; the object is to get rid of the ego. One must put 
away utteily (irsi the raj.isic egoism, eg<)istic strength and 
violence, arrogance, desire, wrath, the sense and instinct 
of possession, and then egoism of all kinds, even of the 
most sattwic type, and make oneself fiee from all I-ness 
and my-ness, nirmauta. The extinction of, ego and its 
demands of all sorts is the method pul before us. For the 
pure impersonal self which supports the universe has no 
egoism, makes no demand on thing or person, is calm, is 
luminouslv impassive and silently regards all things and 
persons with an equal and impartial eye of self-knowledge 
and world-knowledge. Then clearly it is by living inwar- 
dly in Slid) an impersonality that the soul within, releas- 
ed from the siege of things, can best become capable 
of oneness with the immutable Brahman which regards 
and knows but is not affected by the forms and mutations 
of the universe. 

This first pursuit of impersoPality brings with it 
evidently a certain completest inner quietism and is iden- 
tical in its inner parts and principles of practice with the 
method of Saimyasa. And yet there is a point at which its 
tcMidency of witlidrawal from the claims of the external 
world is checked and a limit imposed to prevent the inner 
quietism from deepening into the physical withdrawal. 
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The renunciation of their objects by the senses, vifay^ns 
twaktwd, is to he of the nature of Tyaga, is to be a giving 
up of the sensuous attachment, rasa, but is not to be a 
refusal of the the intrinsic necessary activity of the senses. 
One must move among amt act on the objects of the 
sense-field with a pure and simple operation of the senses 
for their utility to the spirit in divine action, kcvalair 
indriyaif charan, and not for the fulfilment of desire. 
There is to be vairdgya, not in the common significance 
of disgust of life or distaste for the world action, but of the 
giving up of raga, as also of its opposite, dtvesha, of all 
mental liking as of all mental disliking, so that there may 
be a perfect equality in which the spirit can give an 
unhampered and unlimited assent to the integral and 
comprehensive divine vision of things and divine action in 
Nature. The continual resort to meditation, dhydnayoga- 
paro nityam, is the given means by which the soul of man 
can realise its spiritual self, and yet there is to be no 
abandonment of the active life for a life of pure spiritual 
meditation ; action is always to be done as a sacrifice to 
the supreme Spirit. This movement of recoil which in the 
path of Sannyasa is a preparation for absorption in the 
Brahman by the giving up of action and life in the world, 
is in the Gita's path of Tyaga a preparation for the turning 
of the whole life and existence into a oneness with the 
being, consciousness ami will of the Divine and the passing 
upward of the soul out of the lower ego to the perfection 
of the supreme spiritual nature, pard prakriU, 

The decisive departure is indicated in the next two 
verses, of which the first runs with a significant sequence, 
“When one has become the Brahman, neither grieves nor 
desires and is equal to all beings, then one gets the sup- 
reme love and devotion to Me.” But in the other path of 
knowledge bhakti. devotion to the personal Godhead, can 
be only an inferior preparatory movement and the end is 
the disappearance of personality in a featureless oneness 
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with the impersonal Brahman in which there is no place 
for bhakti because there is none to^J^orecl and none to 
adore : all else is lost in the identity of the Jiva with the 
Atman, Here there is given to us something higher than 
the Impersonal, — the supreme Self, the supreme Soul with 
its supreme nature, the Purushottama who is beyond the 
personal and impersonal and reconciles them in his being. 
The ego personality disappears in the silence of the Im- 
personal, but at the same time there remains even with this 
silence at the back the action of a supreme Self greater 
than the Impersonal, no longer the lower action of the 
ego and the three gunas, but the self-determining move- 
ment of an infinite spiritual Force, Shakti, all Nature 
becoming the power of the one Divine Being and all ac- 
tion the action of the Divine through the individual as chan- 
nel and instrument. In place of the ego there is manifest 
the true spiritual individual in his real nature, status, re- 
lation to the Divine, a portion of the supreme Godhead, 
mamaivangshab sandiannh, pardprakrUir jtvabhdta. The 
soul of man then feels itself to be one in a supreme spiri- 
tual impersonality with the Purushottama and still in its 
universalised personality a manifest power of his being; 
its knowledge is a light of his knowledge, its will a force 
of his will, its unity with all in the universe a play of his 
eternal oneness. It is in this double realisation, this union 
of two sides of an ineffable Truth of existence by either 
or both of which man can approach his infinite being, 
that the liberated man has to live, act, feel, determine or 
rather have determined for him by a power of his sup- 
reme self his relations with all and all the inner and outer 
workings of his spirit. And in that realisation adoration, 
love, devotion are not only still possible, but are a large, 
a crowning portion of the highest experience. The One 
who eternally becomes the Many, the Many who in their 
apparent division are still eternally one, and the Highest 
who displays in us this secret and mystery of existence, 
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this is the integral knowledge, the reconciling experience 
which makes one capable of liberaled action, mukhnsya 
kanna^ 

This knowledge comes, says tlie Gita, by bhakti. It is 
attained when the mind exceeds itself by the supramental, 
the high spiritual seeing of things and when the heart too 
rises in unison beyond the more ignorant mental forms 
of love and devotion to the love that is luminous with 
the widest knowledge, to the supreme delight and ad )rati(;n 
of the Divine, to the spiritual Ananda. When the soul 
by losing the separative personality has become the Brah- 
man then, living in the true Person, it attains to a supreme 
bhakti for the Purushottama and comes to know him utter- 
ly by the power of that bhakti, bhaklyd main abliijdiiHti.. 
This is the integral knowledge, '^amagram mam jiidtwd. 
“He comes to know Me” says the Gita “who and liow 
much I am, in all the reality and principles of my being, 
ydvdn yasebdsmi taitwatah" This integral knowledge is the 
knowledge of the Divine present in the individual, the Lord 
secret in the heart of man, but revealed now as the supreme 
self of his existence, the Sun of all his knowledge, the 
Master and Power of all his works, the divine Fountain of 
all his soul's love and delight, the Lover and.Beloved of his 
worship and adoration. It is the knowledge too of the 
Divine extended in the universe, the Eternal from whom all 
proceeds and in whom all lives and has its being, the 
Self and Spirit of the cosmos, Vasudeva who has become 
all this that is, the Lord of all cosmic existence and of all 
the works of Nature. And it is the knowledge too of the 
divine Purusha luminous in his transcendent eternity, 
the form of whose being escapes all thought of the mind, 
the absolute Self, Brahman, Soul, Godhead, who is at 
the same time even in that highest status the originating 
Spirit of the cosmic action and Lord of all these beings. 
The soul of the liberated man then enters by a reconciling 
knowledge, by a perfect delight in the transcendent 
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Divine, the Divine in the indivklual, the Divine in the uni- 
verse, into the Piirushottania, mam vifaic iadanattiarnm. 
He ^cc)ihes one with Iiim in his self-knowledj'e and self- 
experience, one in being and coiibciouness and know- 
ledge and will, one with him in the universe and in his 
unit)' with all beings in tiie universe and one with him 
beyond world and individual in the transcendence of tlie 
eternal being, (dfwaiam padam avvuyam. This is the 
culmination of the supreme bhakti that is the core of 
the supreme knowledge, 

And it then becomes evident how action continual 
and unceasing and of all kinds without diminution or 
abandonment of any part of the activities of human life 
can be not only quite consistent with but as much as and 
along with bhakti and knowledge a means of reaching 
this highest spiritual condition. “And by doing also all 
actions always lodged iir Me he attains by my grace the 
eternal and imperishable status/’ This liberating action 
is of the nature of works done in a union of the will and 
active part of our being with the Divine in ourself and 
the world, first as a sacrifice with the idea still of our self 
as the doer, then without that idea and with a perception 
of the Prakriti as the sole doer, then with the knowledge 
of that Prakriti as the supreme power of the Divine and 
a giving up of all our actions to him with our individual 
being as the channel only and the instrument. Our works 
then proceed from the Self and Divine within us and are 
a part of the indivisible universal action and are performed 
for the sake ot the Lord sealed in the heart of every man, 
the Godhead in the individual being and the fulfilment of 
his will in us, for the sake of the Divine in the world and 
for the good of all beings and the fulfilment of the 
world action and the world-purpose, for the sake of the 
Purushottama and done really by him through his univer- 
sal Shakti. These divine works, whatever their form or out- 
ward character, cannot bind, but are rather a potent tnesinb 
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for rising out of this lower nature of the three gunas 
and their mixed or limited dhartnas to the perfection of 
the supreme, divine and spiritual nature and the immortal 
Dharma which comes by being one in all our conscious- 
ness with the Purushottaina. That oneness brings the power 
to rise to and exist in his eternal transcendence. 

Thus these eight verses carefully read in the light of 
the knowledge already given by the Teacher are a brief, 
but still a comprehensive indication of the whole essen- 
tial idea of the complete Yoga of the Gila. 
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BOOK III 
I 

THE ETEBNITY OP BEINGS 

1 He who has a mistaken idea of life, will always 

2 have a mistaken idea of death. — He who looks on the 
forms of existence as a form or a mirage, shall not 

3 see death. — He who regards the body as a mirage or 
as a flake of foam on the waves, shall no longer see 

4 death. — In death he sees life. 

5 The individual dies, the kind is indestructible. The 
individual is the expression in time of the kind which 
is outside time. 

6 Men perish because they cannot join the beginning 
and the end. 

7 All existences are umnanifest in their origin and 
beginning, manifest in their middle and unmantfest 
again in their passing ; what cause is here to lament ? 

8 The soul that dwells in the body of every man 
is unslayable, and therefore thou shouldst not weep 

9 for all these beings.— The wise weep not for the dead 
nor the living : all of us were before and shall not 
cease to be hereafter. 

10 There is no death, the word mortal has no signifl- 

1) Tolstoy. — 2) Sanyutta Nikaya. — 3) Dhammapada. — 4) B&ha- 
ttllah. — 6) Schopenhauer.— 6) Aleineon. — 7) Bhagavad Gita. II. 28. 
—8} id. U. 30.— 9> id. U. II, 13.— 10) Hermes. 
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cance ; death would be destruction and nothing is 
destroyed in the universe. 

* 

¥ * 

11 The destruction of things is tlieir return to the 

12 cause that has produced them. — The origin of things 
is the Infinite : necessarily they disappear into that 
which put them into birth. 

13 1 will say more : there is iu> birtli of terrestrial 
things and there is no disappearance of them by 
death’s destruction, but only a reunion and a separa- 
tion of materials assembled together : birth is only a 

14 word habitual to the human mind. — None dies ex- 
cept in app'^arance. In fact what is called birth is the 
passage from essence to substance, and what is called 
death is on the contrary the passage from substance 
to essence. Nothing is born and nothing dies in 
reality, but all first appears and then becomes invisi- 
ble. The first effect is produced by the density of 
matter, the second by the subtlety of essence which 
remains always the same but is sometimes in move- 
ment, sometimes in repose. 

15 Nothing dies, but what was composed is divided : 
this division is not a death, it is the analysis of a 
combination; but the aim of this analysis is not de- 
struction, it is a renewal. 

16 Life begins a long series t)f transformations, mani- 
festing itself under innumerable forms, fashioning 
for itself in tlie sequence of the ages a multitude of 
transitory but ever more perfect organisms, thus per- 

17 fecting itself by the progress of its faculties.— Perfec- 


11) Bankhya Pravachana.— 12> Anaximander. — 13) Empedocles. — 
14) Apollonius of Tyana.— 16) Hermes. — 16) Antoine the Healar.—- 
17) Confneins. . 
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tion is the end and the beginninfj of all things, and 
without perfection they could not be. 

a 

* 

18 There is an eternal Thinker, but his tlioughts are 
not eternal. 

19 All that is has already existed, but will not remain 

20 in the form in which we see it today. — All that exists 
in the world, without exception, is the seat of a 
movement of augmentation or of diminution. All 
that moves is alive, and the universal life is a neces- 
sary transformation : nothing is destroyed and noth- 
ing lost. If that is so, all is immortal, matter, life, 
intelligence, the breath, the soul, all that constitutes 
Die living Il??ing. 

21 Nothing is born of nothing, nothing can be an- 
nihilated, each commencement of being is only a 
transformation. 

22 Life and death, waking and sleep, youth and age 
are one and the same thing, for one changes into the 

23 other, that into this, — All that is born, is corrupted to 

24 be born again. — There is in all this only transforma- 
tions of things one into another; there is no annihila- 
tion: a regulated order, a disposition of the ensemble, 
that is all. There is nothing else in a departure, it is 
only a slight change. There is nothing else in death, 
it is only a great change. The actual being changes, 
not into a non-existence, but into something it is not 
at present. 

25 All manifest things are born from that which is 
unmanifest at the coming of the day, and when the 
night arrives they dissolve into the unmanifest ; thus 

18) Katha tJpanisbad.—19) Baha-ullah. — 20) Herme8.—2l) Thales. 

—•22) HeracUtus.-*~23) Hermes.— 24) Epictetus. 25) Bhagavad Gita, 

VIII. 18, 20. 
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all this host of beings continually come into existence 
and they disappear at the advent of the night and 
are born with the approach of the day. Rut beyond 
the non-manifestation of things there is another and 
greater unnianifest stale of being which is supreme 
and eternal, and when all existences perish, that does 

26 not perish. — The world possesses a thought and 
a sensation which is not like that of man nor so 
varied but superior and more simple. The world has 
only one sentiment, only one thought, to create all 

27 things and make them reenter into itself. Ihis 
universal order is the same for everything; neither 
God nor man has created it; it has always been, it is 
and will be always an eternally living Fire which 
kindles itself periodically and is again extinguished. 

28 The work of eternity is the world, which has not 
been produced once for all but is always produced 
by eternity. Thus it will never perish, for eternity is 
imperishable, and nothing is lost in the world because 
the world is enveloped in eternity. 

* 

^ * 

29 All goes, all returns, the wheel of existence turns 
for ever. All dies, <ill reblossoms, the cycle of exis- 
tence pursues its course for ever. All is broken, and 
all again brought together, the same structure of ex- 
istence is built and rebuilt for ever. All separates 
and greets again, the ring of existence is faithful 
to itself for ever. Existence is beginning at each 
moment. 

30 There where all ends, all is eternally beginning. 

31 Time which destroys the universe, must again ere- 

32 ate the worlds.— Time takes away everything and 

26) Herme8.---27) •'Heraclitus. --28> Hermes. *-29) Nietzsche.-^ 80) 

Hermes.^Sl) Mahabharata."^32) Hiordauo Bruuo. 
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gives everythiiig; all changes but nothing is abolish* 
ed, it is a thing immutable, eternal and always iden- 
tical and one. 

33 There exists an unborn, an unproduced, uncreated, 
unformed. If this Permanent did not exist, there 
would be no possible issue for that which belongs to 
the world of the born, the produced, the created, the 
formed. 

34 But since there is a Permanent, there is also a 
possible issue for that which belongs to the world of 
the impermanence. 

35 The smallest drop of water united to the ocean no 

36 U)nger dries. — If the atom is lost in the sun of im- 
mensity, it will participate, although a simple atotu, 
in its eternal duration. 

* ¥ 

37 What is it that is ? It is that which was. And what 
is it that was? It is that which is. There is noth- 

38 ing new under the sun. — The thing that hath been, it 
is that which shall be, and that which is done, it 
is that which shall be done ; and there is no new 
thing under the sun. Is theie anything whereof it 
may be said. See, this is new ? It hath been already 

39 of old time which was before us. — That which is not 
cannot come to being and that which is cannot cease 

40 to be. — That which is in all reality cannot begin to be 

41 nor be annihilated. — That which is was always and al- 

42 ways will be. — All that exists in the world, has always 

43 existed. — There is no before or after : what will 

44 come tomorrow, is in fact in eternity — The questiod 
"What will happeiV’ belongs to time; the soul is 
outside time. The soul has not been and will not 

331 UdttHavarga.— 34) id.— 35) A Hindu Thoujht.— 36l Farid- 

ud-din-attBr.— 37) Giordano Bruno.— 38) Ecclesiastes. 7111.9,18. 

—39) Bhagavad Gita. II. 16.— 40) Schopenhauer.— 41) Melesius.— 

42) Antoine the Healer.— 43) Angelus Silesius.— 44) Tolstoy. 
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be, it always is. If it were not, there would be no- 
thing. 

45 Nothing is lost in the world because the world 

46 is enveloped in eternity. — What is cannot perish. 

47 — There is not a grain of dust, not an atom that can 
become nothing, yet man believes that death is the 

48 annihilation of his being — Madmen are they, and 
counselled by an imprisoned mind and by narrow 
thoughts, who think that what was not before can be 
born or what is be utterly abolished in death and 

49 dissolution. — There is nothing, whether in its to- 
tality on its parts, which is not living :...how can that 
be corrupted which is a part of the incorruptible or 

50 something of God perish ? — The thought of God is 
the movement of the universe : never at any time 
can there perish a being, that is to say, a portion of 
God, for God contains all beings; nothing is outside 

51 him and he is outside of nothing. — All beings are 
from all eternity. 


45> Hermes.-— 46 Apollonius of Tyaua.— 47-) Schopenhauer.— 48j 
Empedocles. — 40 ^nues. — 50-) id.— 51^ A^waghosha. 
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PHE VOCiA OF SELF-PEHFPXTION 
CHAPTER LXV 

THE ACTION OF THE DIVINE 8HAK1'J 

This is the nature of the divine Shakli that it is the 
timeless power of the Divine which manifests itself in 
time as a universal force creating, constituting, main- 
taining and directing all the movements and workings of 
the universe. This universal Powei is .ippaieiit to iis tii'^t 
on the lower levels of existence as a mental, vital and 
material cosmic energy of which all our mental, vital and 
physical activities are the operations. It is necessary for 
our sadhana that we should thoroughly realise this truth 
in order to escape from the pressure of the limiting ego 
view and universalise ourselves even on these lower levels 
where ordinarily the ego reigns in full force. To see that 
we are not the originators of action but that it is rather 
this Power that acts in ourselves and in all others, not I 
and others the doers, but the one Prakriti, which is the 
rule of the Karmayoga, is also the right rule here. The ego 
sense serves to limit, separate and sharply differentiate, 
to make the most of the individual form and it is there be- 
cause it is indispensable to the evolution of the lower life. 
But when we would rise above to ^ higher divine life we 
must loosen the force of the ego and eventually get rid of 
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it — as tor the lower life the development of ego, so for the 
higher life this reverse movemeij^ of elimination of the 
ego is indispensable. To see oiir actions as not our own 
butihose of the divine Shakti working in the form of the 
lower Prakriti on the inferior levels of the conscious being, 
helps powerfully towards this change. And it we can du 
this, then the separation of our mental, vital and piiysical 
conscioiisiiess from that of other beings thins and less- 
ens ; tlie limitations of its workings remain indeed, but 
they are broadened and taken up into a large sense and 
vision of the universal working; the specialising and indi- 
vidualising differentiations of Nature abide for their own 
pioper purpose, but are no longer a prison. Tlie individual 
feels iiis mind, life and physical existence to be one witii 
that of others amid all differences and one with the total 
power of the spirit in Nature. 

riiis however is a stage and not the whole perfection, 
'riie existence, however comparatively large and free, is 
still subject to the inferior nature. The sattwic, rajasic 
and tamasic ego is diminished but not eliminafed ; or if it 
seems to disappear, it has only sunk in our parts of action 
into the universal operation of the gunas, remains invol- 
ved in them and is still working in a covert, subconscient 
fashion and may force itself to the front at any time. The 
sadhaka has therefore first to keep the idea and get the 
realisation of a one self or spirit^ in all behind all these 
workings. He must be aware behind Prakriti of the one 
supreme and universal Purusha. He must see and feel not 
oply that all is the self-shstping of the one Force, Prakriti 
or Nature, but that all her actions are those of the Divine 
in all, the one Godhead in all, however veiled, altered and 
as it were perverted — for perversion comes by a conver- 
sion into lower forms — by transmission through the ego 
and the gunas, This will farther diminish the open or 
covert insistence the ego and, if thoroughly realised, it 
givill make it i3ifficul< or impossible for it to assert itself in 
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such a way as to disturb or hamper the farther progress. 
The ego-sen>e will becoineso far as it interferes at all, a for- 
eign intrusive element and only a fringe of the mist of the old 
ignorance hanging on to the outskirts of the consciousness 
and its action. And, secondly, the univer‘^al Shakti must 
be realised, must be seen and felt and borne in the potent 
purity of its higher action, its supramental and spiri- 
tual workings. This greater vision of the Shakti will ena- 
ble us to escape from the control of the gunas, to convert 
them into their divine equivalents and dwell in a consci- 
ousness in which the Purusha and Prakriti are one and 
not separated or hidden in or behind each other. There 
the Shakti will be in its every movement evident to us 
and naturally, spontaneously, irresistibly felt as nothing 
else but the active presence of the Divine, the shape of 
power of the supreme Self and Spirit. 

The Shakti in this higher status reveals itself as the 
presence or potentiality of the infinite existence, consci- 
ousness, will, delight, and when it is so seen and felt, the 
being turns towards it in whatever way, with its adoration 
or its will of aspiration or some kind of atlraction of the 
lesser to the greater, to know it, to be full of and possess- 
ed by it, to be one with it in the sense and action q| the 
whole nature. Bui al first while still live in the mind, 
there is a gulf of division or else a double action. The 
mental, vital and physical energy in us and the universe 
is felt to be a derivation from the supreme Shakti, but at 
the same time an inferior, separated and in some sense 
another working. The real spintual force may send down 
its ihessages or the light and power of its presence above 
us to the lower levels or may descend occasionally and 
even for a time possess, but it is then mixed with the in- 
ferior workings and partially transforms and* spiritualises 
them, but is itself diminished and altered in the process. 
There is an intermittent higher action or a dual working 
of the nature. Or we find that the SbaSti foi a time raises 
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Ihe being to a higher spiritual plane atnd then lowers it 
it back into the inferior levels. These alternations must 

, A 

be regarded as the natural vicissitudes of a process of 
j^nsformation from the normaj to the spiritual being, 
^Hhe transformation, the perfection cannot for tlie integral 
Yogai^bs complete until the link between the mental and 
,i)je spiritual action is formed and a higher knowledge ap- 
j;pli'ed to all the activities of our existence. That link is the 
" supramental or gnostic energy in which the incalculable 
^infidiite power of the supreme being, consciousness, de- 
light formulates itself as an ordering divine will and wis- 
dom, a light and power in the being which shapes all the 
thought, will, feeling, action and replaces the corresf^ond- 
ing individual movements. 

This supramental Shakti may form itself as a spiritua- 
lised intuitive light and power in the mind itself, and that 
is a great bpt still a mentally limited spiritual action. Or it 
may transform altogether the mind and raise the whole 
.being to the supramental level. In any case this is the 
first necessity of this part of the Yoga, to lose the ego of 
the doer, tlie ego idea and the sense of one’s own power 
of action anti initiation of action and control of the result 
of action and m^"rgc it in , the sense and vision of the uni- 
versal Shakti originating, shaping, turning to its ends tlie 
action of ourselves and others and of all the pei^ons and 
forces of the world. And this realisation can become ab- 
solute and complete in all the parts of our being only if 
we can have that sense and vision of it in all its forms, 
onfall the levels of our being and the world being, as the 
material, vital, mental and supramental energy of the 
Divine, but all these, all the powers of all the planes must 
be seen and known as self-f^rnjnlatiqns of the one spiri- 
tual Shakti, infinite in being, consciipt^l^qess and Ananda* 
It is not the invariable rule that this flower should first 
manifest itself on the lower levels^n th^^ lower forms 
^pi energy and tlr^ reveal its higher spiritual nature. And 
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if it does so come, first in its mental, vital or physical 
imiversalisin, we imisf be careful not (o rest content there. 
It may come instead at once in its higher reality, in the 
might of the spiritual sftlendoiir. The difficulty then wiji 
be to bear and hold the Power until it has laid powerful, 
hands on and transformed the energies of the Iwver l^yels 
of the being. The difficulty will be less in propo:;|i©n 
as we have been able to attain to a large quiet and equ|h 
lity, saiuafd, and either to realise, feel and live in- the one 
tranquil immutable self in all or else to make a gefniiilt 
and complete surrender of ourselves to the divine Master 
of the Yoga. 

It is necessary here to keep always in mind the three 
powers of the Divine which are present and have to be 
taken account of in all living existences. In our ordinary 
consciousness we see these three as ourselves, the Jiva in 
the form of the ego, God — whatever conception, we may 
have of God, and Nature. In the spiritual experience we 
see God as the supreme Self or Spirit, or as the Being frow^ 
whom we come and in whom we live and move. We see 
Nature as his Power or God as Power, Spirit in Power 
acting in ourselves and the world. The Jiva is then him- 
self this Self, Spirit, Divine, so'ham, because he is one with 
him ia essence of his being and consciousness, but as the 
individual he is only a portion of the Divine, a self of the 
Spirit, and in his ,natural being a form of the Shakti, 
a power of God in movement and action, para pmkritir 
jivabMfd, At first, when we become conscious of God or 
of, the Shakti, the difficulties of our relation with tliem 
arise from the ego consciousness which we bring into the 
spiritual relation. The ego in us makes claims on the 
Divine other th^ the spiritual claim, and these claims 
are in a sense ll^itimate, but so long as ailtl in proportion 
,»s they take the egoistic form, they are open to much 
grossness and great perversions, burdened with an element 
of falsehood, undesirable reaction and consequent evil, 
4 
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and the relation can only be wholly right, happy and 
perfect when these claims become part of the spiritual 
claim and Iftse their egoistic character. And in fact the 
claim of ofir being upon the Divine is fulfilled absolutely 
«»nly th<;n wlien'^it ceases at all to be a claim and is instead 
a fulfilment of the Divine through the individual, when 
\\¥ Ire satisfied with that alone, when we are content with 
fftle delight of oneness in being, content to leave the sup- 
reme Self and Master of existence to do whatever is 
tffe vvill of his absolute wisdom and knowledge through 
our more and more perfected Nature. This is the sense 
of the self-surrender of the individual self to the Divine, 
fitmn-samarpana. It does not exclude a will for the de- 
light of oneness, for participation in the divine conscious- 
ness, wisdom, knowledge, light, power, perfection, for the 
satisfaction of the divine fulfilment in us, but the will, the 
aspiration is ours because it is his will in us. At first, 
while there is still insistence on our own personality, it 
t#ily reflects that, but becomes more and more indistin- 
guishable from it, less pe^^onal and eventually it loses all 
shade of separateness, because the will in us has grown 
identical with the divine Tapas, the action of the divine 
Shakti. 

And equally when we first become aware of the infi- 
■nite Shakti above us or around or in us, the impulse of 
the egoistic sense in us is to lay hold on it and use this 
sfnereased might for our egoistic purpose. This is a most 
djyigerous thing, for it brings with it a sense and some iu- 
creastd reisflity of a great, sometimes a titanic power, apd 
the rajasic ego, delighting in this sense of new enormous 
strength, may instead of waiting for it to he purified and 
transformed throw itself out in a viol^iat and impure ac- 
tion and even turn us for a time or partially into the selfish 
and arrogant Asura using the strength given Jrim for his 
own and not for the divine purpofe; but on that way lies, 
in the end, if it is persisted in, spiritual perdition and 
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material ruin. And even to regard oneself as the instru- 
ment of the Divine is not a perfect remedy ; for when 
a strong ego meddles in the matter, it falsifies the spiritual 
relation and under cover of making itself an instrument of 
the Divine is really bent on making instead (^d its insti'u- 
ment. The one remedy is to still the ^oistic claim of' 
whatever kind, to lessen persistently the personal effort 
and individual straining which even the sattwic ego can- 
not avoid and instead of laying hold on the Shakti and 
using it for its purpose rather to let the Shakti lay hold on 
us and use us for the divine purpose. This cannot be 
done perfectly at once — nor can it be done safely if it is 
only the lower form of the universal energy of which we 
' are aware, for then, as has already been said, there 
must be some other control, either of the mental Purusha 
or from above, — but still it is the aim which we must have 
•before us and which can be wholly carried out when w# 
become insistently aware of the highest spiritual presence 
and form of the divine Shakti. This surrender too of the 
whole action of the individual sell to the Shakti is in fact 
a form of real self-surrender to the Divine. 

It has been seen that a most effective way of puiili- 
cation is for the mental Purusha to draw back, to'Stand as 
the passive witness and observe and know himself and the 
workings of Nature in the lower, the normal being ; but 
this must be combined, for perfection, with a ivill to raise 
the purified nature into the higher spiritual being. When 
that is done, the Purusha is no longer only a witness, bl^ 
also the master of his prakrjti, tslmara. At firstjt may not'* 
be apparent how this ideal of active self-mastery can 
be reconciled with the apparently opposite ideal of self- 
surrender and of becoming the assenting instrument of the 
divine Shakti, But in faction the spiritual plane there is no 
difficulty. Tljp jiva can.not really become master except in 
proportion as he arrives at oneness with the Divine who is 
his supreme. Self. And in that oneness and in his unity 
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with llie universe he is one too in the universal self with 
the will that directs all the operations of Nature, But-more 
directly, less transcendentally, in his individual action too, 
he is a portion of the Divine and participates in the mas- 
tery over his, nature of that to which fie has surrendered 
himself. Even as instrument, he is nut a mechanical but 
a conscious instrument. On the Purusha side of him he is 
Olid with the Divine and participates in the divine mastery 
of the Ishwara. On the nature side of him he is in his 
universality one with the power of the Divine, while in his 
individual natural being he is an instrument of the univer- 
sal divine Shakti, because the individualised power is there 
to fulfil the purpose of the universal Power. The Jiva, 
as has been seen, is the meeting-place of the play ol 
the dual aspect oi the Divine, Prakriti and Purusha, and 
hi the higher spiritual consciousness he becomes simulta- 
neously one with both these -aspects, and there he takes up* 
and combines all the divine relations created by their 
interaction. This it is that makes possible the dual attitude. 

There’ is however a possibility of arriving at this result 
without the passage through the passivity of the men- 
tal Purusha, by a more persistently and predominantly 
kinctic^oga. Or there may be a combination of both the 
methods, alternations between them and an ultimate fusion. 
And here the ptoblem of spiritual action assumes a more 
simple foife. In this kinetic movement there are three 
stages. In the first the J iva is aware of the supreme Shakti, re- 
*^ceives the power into himself and uses it under her direction, 
with a certain sense of being the subordinate doer, a sense 
Of minbr responsibility in the action, — even at first, it 
may be, a responsibility for the result; but that disap- 
pears, for the result is seen to be determined by the higher 
Power, and only the action is felt to be partly his own. 
The sadhaka then feels that it is he who is thinking, will- 
ing, doing, but feels too the divine Sh|;kti or Prakriti 
bpbind driving and shaping ail his thought, will, feeling 
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and action: the individual energy belongs in a way to him, 
but is still only a form and an instrument of the universal 
divine Energy. The Master of the Power may be hidden 
from him for a time by the action of the Shakti, or^ie 
may be aware of the IShwara sometimes or continually 
manifest to him. In the latter case there are three things 
present to his consciousness, himself as the servant of the 
Ishwara, the Shakti behind as a great Power supplying the 
energy, shaping the action, formulating the results, the 
Ishwara above determining by his wilt the whole action. 

In the .second stage the individual doer di.sappears, 
but there is not necessapily any quietistic pa.ssivity ; there 
may be a full kinetic action, only all is done by the Shak- 
ti. It is her power of knowledge which takes shape a,s 
thought in the mind; the sadhaka has no sense of himself 
thinking, but of the Shakti thinking in him. The will and 
the feelings and actit)n are also in the same way nothing 
but a formation, operation, activity of the Shakti in her 
immediate presence and full possession of all the system. 
The sadhaka does not think, will, act, feel, but thought, 
will, feeling, action happen in his system. The individual 
on the side of action has disappeared into oneness with 
universal Praki iti, has become an individualised form and 
action of the divine Shakti. He is still aw^re of his per- 
sonal existence, but it is as the Furusha supporting and 
observing the whole action, conscious of it in his self- 
knowledge and enabling by his participation the divine 
Shakti to do in him the works and the will of the Ishwara. 
The Master of the power is then sometimes hidden by the 
action of the power, sometimes appears governing it and 
cOfHpelling its workings. Here too there are three thing.s 
present to the consciousness, the Shakti carrying on all the 
knowledge, thought, will, feeling, action for the Ishwara 
in an instrumental human form, the Ishwara, the Master 
of existence governhig and compelling all her action, and 
ourself as the soul, fhe Purusha of her individual action 
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enjoying all the relations with him which are created by 
her workings. There is another form of this realisation in 
which the Jiva disappears into and becomes one with the 
Sknkti and there is then only the play of the Shakti with 
the Ishwara, Mabadeva and Kali, Krishna and Radha, the 
Deva and the Devi. This is the intensest possible form of 
the Jiva's realisation of himself as a manifestation of Na- 
ture, a power of the being of the Divine, parA prakritir 
iivabhCiht. 

A third stage comes by the increasing manifestation 
of the Divine, the Ishwara in all our being and action. 
This is when we are constantly and uninterruptedly aware 
of him. He is felt in us as the possessor of our being and 
above us as the ruler of all its workings and they become 
to us nothing but a manifestation of him in the existence 
of the jiva. All our conciousness is his consciousness, all 
our knowledge is his knowledge, all our thought is his 
thought, all our will is his will, all our feeling is his Ananda 
and form of his delight in being, all our action is his action. 
The distinction between the Shakti and the Ishwara begins 
to disappear ; there is only the conscious activity in us of 
the Divine with the great self of the Divine behind and 
around and possessing it ; all the woidd and Nature is seen 
to be only that; but here it has become fully conscious, the 
Maya of the ego removed, and the jiva is there only as an 
eternal portion of his being, anslta sanatana, put forth to 
suppcH’t a divine individualisation and living now fulfilled 
in the complete presence and power of the Divine, the 
complete joy of the Spirit manifested in the being.. This 
is the highest realisation of the perfection and delight of 
the active oneness ; for beyond it there could be onlyrthe 
consciousness of the Avatara, the Ishwara himself assum- 
ing a huu|an name and form for action in the Lila. 
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XV 

The art of in ancient and later India, owinff 

to the comparative scantiness of its surviving creations, 
does not create quite so great an impression as her archi- 
tecture and sculpture and it has even been supposed that 
this art flourished only at intervals, finally ceased for a 
period of several centuries and was revived later on by 
the Moghuls and by Hindu artists who underwent the 
Moghul influence. This however is a hasty view that does 
not outlast a more careful research and consideration of 
the available evidence. It appears on the contrary that 
Indian culture was able to arrive at a well developed and 
an understanding aesthetic use of colour and line from 
very early times and, allowing for the successive fluctu- 
ations, periods of decline and fresh outbursts of original- 
ity and vigour, which the collective human mind under- 
goes in all countries, used this fv>rm of self-expression 
very persistently through the long centuries of its growth 
and greatness. And especially it is apparent now that 
there was a persistent tradition, a fundamental spirit and 
turn of the aesthefio-sense native to the mind of India 
which links even the latest Rajput art to the earliest sur- 
viving work still preserved in the rock-cut retreats of 
Ajanta, 

The materials of the art of painting are unfortimately 
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more perishable than thos^ of any other of the greater 
means of creative aesthetic self-expressiPn and oftheancient 
masterpieces only a little survives, but that little still in- 
dicates the immensity of the amount of work of which it 
is the fading remnant. It is said that of the twenty-nine 
caves at Ajanta almost all once bore signs of decoration by 
frescoes; only so long ago as forty years sixteen still con- 
tained something of the original paintings, but now six 
alone still bear their witness to the greatness of thisiancient 
art, though rapidly perishing and deprived of the original 
warmth and beauty and glory of colour. The rest of all 
that vivid contemporaneous creation which must ’at one 
time have covered the whole country in the temples and 
viharas and the houses of the cultured and the courts and 
pleasurehouses of nobles and kings, has perished, and we 
luive only, more or less similar to the work at Ajanta, 
some crumbling fragments of rich and profuse decoration 
in the caves of Bagh and a few paintings of female figures 
in two rock-cut chambers at Siguriya, These remnants 
represent the work of some six or seven centuries, but they 
leave gaps, and nothing now is left of any paintings earlier 
than the first century of the Christian era, except some 
frescoes, spoilt by unskilful restoration, from the first 
century before it, while after the seventh there is a blank 
which might at first sight argue a total decline of the art, 
a cessation and disappearance. But there are fortunately 
evidences which carry back the tradition of the art at one 
end many centuries earlier and other remains more re- 
cently discovered and of another kind outside India and 
in the Himalayan countries carry it forward at the other 
end as late as the twelfth century and help its lo link it 
on iSj^the later schools of Rajput painting. The histoiy of 
the self-e«pression of the Indian mind in painting covers 
a period ornot less than two milleniums of more or less 
intense artistic creation and stands pn a par in this res- 
pect, with the architecture and sculpture. 
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The paintings that reWain to us from ancient times 
are the work of Buddhist painters, but the art itself in 
India was of pre-Buddhist ic origin. The Tibetan histori- 
an ascribes a remote antiquity to all the crafts, prior to the 
Buddha, and this is a conclusion increasingly pointed 
to by a constant accumulation of evidence. Already in the 
third century before the Christian era we find the theory 
of the art well founded from previous times, the six essen- 
tial elements, shadanga, recognised and enumerated, like 
the more or less corresponding six Chinese canons which 
are first mentioned nearly a thousand years later, and in a 
very ancient work on the art pointing back to pre-Buddis- 
tic times a number of careful and very well-defined rules 
and traditions are laid down which were developed into ah 
elaborate science of technique and traditional rule in the 
later Shilpasutras. The frequent references in the ancient 
literature also are of a character which would have been 
impossible w’ithout a widespread practice and appreciation 
of the art by both men and women of the cultured clas- 
ses, and these allusions and incidents evidencing a moved 
delight in the painted form and beauty of colour and the 
appeal both to the decorative sense and to the aesthetic 
emotion occur not only in the later poetry f)f Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti and other classical dramatists, but in the early 
popular drama of Bhasa and earlier still in the epics and 
in the sacred books of the Buddhists. The absence of any 
actual creations of this earlier art makes it indeed impossi- 
ble to say with absolute certainty what was its fundamen- 
tal character am} intimate source of inspiration or whether 
it was religious and hieratic or secular in its origin. The 
theory has been advanced rather too positively that it wjus 
in the courts of kings that the art began and with a'^^Jurely 
secular motive and inspiration, and it is tiue that while 
the surviving work of Buddhist artists is mainly religious 
in subject or at least links on common scenes of life to 
Buddhist ceremony and legend, the references in the epic 
S 
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and dramatic literature are usually to painting of a more 
purely aesthetic character, personal, domestic or civic, 
portrait painting, the representation of scenes and inci- 
dents in the lives of kings and other great personalities or 
mural decoration of palaces and private or public buildings. 
On the other hand there are similar elements in Buddhist 
painting, as, for example, the portraits of the queens 
of King Kashyapa at Siguriya, the historic representation 
of a Persian embassy or the landing of Vija3'a in Ceylon. 
And we may fairly assume that all along Indian painting 
both Buddhist and Hindu covered much the same kind of 
ground as the later Rajput work in a more ample fashion 
and with a more antique greatness of spirit and was in its 
aisemble an interpretation of the whole religion, culture 
and life of the Indian people. The one important and 
significant thing that emerges is the constant oneness and 
continuity of all Indian art in its essential spirit and 
tradition. Thus the earlier work at Ajanta has been found 
to be akin to the earlier sculptural work of the Buddhists, 
while the later paintings have a .similar close kinship to the 
sculptural reliefs at java. And we find that the spirit and 
tradition which reigns through all changes of style and 
manner at Ajanta, is present too at Bagh and Siguri3'a, in 
the Khotan frescoes, in the illuminations of Buddhist 
manuscripts of a much later time and in spite of the chan- 
ge of form and manner is still .spiritually the same in the 
Rajput paintings. This unity and continuity enable us 
to distinguish and arrive at a clear understanding of what 
is the essential aim, inner turn and motive, spiritual method 
which differentiate Indian painting first from occidental 
work and then from the nearer and more kindred art 
of otWsr countries of Asia. 

The spirit and motive of Indian painting are in their 
centre of conception and shaping force of sight identical 
with the inspiring vision of Indian sculpture, /Hi Indian 
art is a throwing out of a certain profound self-vision for- 
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med by a going within to find out the secret significance of 
form and appearance, a discovery of tlie subject in one’s 
deeper self, the giving of soul-form to that vision and a 
remoulding of the material and natural shape to express the 
psychic truth of it with the greatest possible purity and 
power of outline and the greatest possible concentrated 
rhythmic unity of significance in all the parts of an indivi- 
sible artistic whole. Take whatever masterpiece of Indian 
painting and we shall find these conditions aimed at and 
brought out into a triumphant beauty of suggestion and 
execution. Tlie only difference from (he other arts comes 
from the turn natural and inevitable to its own kind of 
aesthesis, from the moved and indulgent dwelling on what 
one might call the mobilities of the soul rather than on 
its static eternities, on the casting out of self into the grace 
and movement of psychic and vital life (subject always to 
the reserve and restraint necessiiry to all art) rather than on 
the holding back of life in the stabilities of the self and its 
eternal qualities and principles, guna and tattwa. This 
distinction is of the very essence of the difference between 
the work given to the sculptor and the painter, a difference 
imposed on them by the natural scope, turn, possibility of 
their instrument and medium. The sculptor must express 
always in static form; the idea of the spirit is cut out for 
him in mass and line, significant in the stability of its 
insistence, and he can lighten the weight of this insisteiice 
but not get rid of it or away from it; for him eternity sei- 
zes hold of time in its shapes and arrests it in the monu- 
mental spirit of stone or bronze. The painter on the contrary 
lavishes his soul in colour and there is a liquidity in the 
form, a fluent, grace of subtlety in the line he uses which im- 
poses on him a more mobile and emotional way of self-ex- 
pression. The more he gives us of the colour and changing 
form and emotion of the life of the soul, the more his work 
glows with beauty, masters the inner aesthetic sense an4 
opens it to the thing bis art better gives us than any other, 
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the delight of the motion of the self out into a spiritually 
sensuous joy of beautiful shapes and the coloured radian- 
ces of existence. Painting is naturally the most sensuous 
of the arts, and the highest greatness open to the painter 
is to spiritualise this sensuous appeal by making the most 
vivid outward beauty a revelation of subtle spiritual emo- 
tion so that the soul and the sense are at harmony in the 
deepest and finest richness of both and united in their 
satisfied consonant expression of the iniier significances of 
things and life. There is less of the austerity of tapasya in 
his way of working, a less severely restrained expression 
•of eternal things and of the fundamental truths behind the 
f^ms of things, but there is in compensation a moved 
Wealth of psychic or warmth of vital suggestion, a lavish 
delight of the beauty of the play of the eternal in the 
moments of time and theie the artist arrests it for us and 
makes moments of the life of the soul reflected in form of 
man or creature or incident or scene oi Nature full of 
a permanent and opulent significance to our spiritual 
vision. The art of the painter justifies visually to the spirit 
the search of the sense for delight by making it its own 
search for the pure intensities of meaning of the universal 
beauty it has revealed or hidden in creation; the indulgen- 
ce of the eye’s desire in perfection of form and colour 
becomes an enlightenment of the inner being through the 
power of a certain spiritually aesthetic Ananda. 

The Indian artist lived in the light of an inspiration 
which imposed this greater aim on his art and his method 
sprang from its fountains and served it to the exclusion 
of any more earthly sensuous or outwardly imaginative 
aesthetic impulse. The six limbs of his art, the shad anga, 
are common to all work in line and colour : they are the 
necessary elements and in their elements the great arts 
are the same everywhere ; the distinction of forms, 
hheda, proportion, arrangement of line and maTs, design, 
harmony, perspective, pramdna, the eruotion or aesthetic 
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feeling expressed by the form, bhava, the seeking for 
beauty and charm for the satisfaction of tlie aesthetic 
spirit, Idvanya, truth of the form and its suggestion, sddri- 
(ya, the turn, combination, harmony of colours, varitikd- 
bhanga, are the first constituents to which every success- 
ful work of art reduces itself in analysis. But it is the turn 
given to each of the constituents which makes all the 
difference in the aim and effect of the technique and the 
source and character of the inner vision guiding the crea- 
tive hand in their combination which makes all the differ- 
ence in the spiritual value of the achievement, and the 
unique character of Indian painting, the peculiar appeal 
of the art of Ajanta springs from the remaikably inward, 
spiritual and psychic turn which was given to the artistic 
conception and method by the pervading genius of In- 
dian culture. Indian painting no more than Indian archi- 
tecture and sculpture could escape from its absorbing 
motive, its transmuting atmosphere, the direct or subtle 
obsession of the mind that has been subtly and slrangely 
changed, the eye that lias been trained to see not as others 
by a constant communing of the mental parts with them- 
self beyond mind and the spirit to which forms are only 
a transparent veil or a slight index of its own greater 
splendour. The outward beauty and power, the grandeur 
of drawing, the richness of colour, the aesthetic grace of 
this painting is too obvious and insistent to be denied, 
the psychical appeal usually carries something in it to 
which there is a response in every cultivated and sensi- 
tive human mind and the departures from the outward 
physical norm are less vehement and intense, less dis- 
dainful of the more external beauty and grace,— as is only 
right in the nature of this art, — than in the sculpture : 
therefore we find it more easily appreciated up to a cer- 
tain point by the western critical mind, and even when 
not weM*- appreciated, it is exposed to milder objections. 
Thore is not the same blank incomprehension or violence 
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of misunderstanding and repulsion. And yet we find at 
the same that there is something whicli seems to' escape 
the appreciation or is only imperfectly understood, and 
this something is precisely that profounder spiritual in- 
tention of which the things the eye and aesthetic sense 
immediately seize are only the intennedi.aries. This ex- 
plains the remark often made about Indian work of the 
less visibly potent and quieter kind that it lacks inspiration 
or imagination or is a conventional art : the spirit is 
missed where it does not strongly impc'se itself, and is not 
fully caught even where the power which is put into the 
expression is too great and direct to allow of denial. In- 
dian painting like Indian architecture and sculpture appeals 
through the physical and psychical to another spiritual 
vision from which the artist worked and it is only when 
this is no less awakened in us than the aesthetic sense that 
it can be appreciated in all the depth of its significance. 

The orthodox western artist woi-ks by a severely 
conscientious reproduction of the forms of outward Na- 
ture; the external world is his model, and he has to keep 
tt before his eye and repress any tendency towards a subs- 
tantial departure from it or any .motion to yield his first 
allegiance to a subtler spirit. His imagination submits 
itself to physical Nature even when he brings in concep- 
tions which are more properly of another kingdom, the 
stress of the physical world iS always with him, and the 
Seer of the subtle, the creator of mental forms, the inner 
Artist, the wide-eyed voyager in the vaster psychical 
realms, is obliged to subdue his inspirations to the law of 
the Seer of the outward, the spirit that has embodied 
itself in the creations of the terrestrial life, the material 
universe. An idealised imaginative realism is as far as he 
can ordinarily go in the method of his work when he 
would fill the outward With the subtler inner seeing. And 
when, dissatisfied with this confining law, he would break 
(^ttite out of the circle, he is exposed to a teujptation to stray 
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into intellectual or imaginative extravagances which vio- 
late the universal rule of the right distinction of forms, 
nipabheda, and belong to the vision of some intermediate 
world of sheer fantasia. His art has discovered the rule 
of proportion, arrangement and perspective which pre- 
serves the illusion of physical Nature and he relates his 
whole design to her design in a spirit of conscientious 
obedience and faithful dependence. His imagination is a 
servant or interpreter of her imaginations, he finds in 
the observation of her universal law of beauty his secret 
of unity and harmony and his subjectivity tries to dis- 
cover itself in hers by a close dwelling on the objective 
shapes she has given to her creative spirit. 'Fhe farthest 
he has got in the direction of a more intimately sub- 
jective spirit is an impressionism which still waits upon 
her models but seeks to gel at some first inward or ori- 
ginal effect of them on the inner sense, and through that 
lie arrives at some more strongly psychical rendering, but 
he does not work altogether from within outward in the 
freer manner of the oriental artist. His emotion and artis- 
tic feeling move in this form and are limited by this ar-* 
tistic convention and arc not a pure spiritual or psychic 
emotion but usually an imaginative exaltation derived 
frprn the suggestions of life and outward things with a 
psychic element or an evocation of spiritual feeding ini- 
tiated and dominated by the touch of the outward. The 
charm that he gives is a sublimation of the beauty that ap- 
peals to the outward senses by the power of the idea and 
the imagination working on the outward sense appeal and 
other beauty is only brought in by association into that 
frame. The truth of correspondence he depends upon is a 
likeness to the creations of physical Nature and their in- 
tellectual, emotional and aesthetic significances, and his 
work of line and wave of colour are meant to embody the 
flow of this vision. The method of this art is always a trans* 
cript from tlie visible world with such necessarv transtnu- 
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tation as the aesthetic mind imposes on its materials. At 
the lowest to illustrate, at the highest to interpret- life and 
Nature to the mind by identifying it with deeper tilings 
through some derivative touch of the spirit that has enter 
ed into and subdued itself to Iheii- shapes, pravigyaj^ 
pratirUpo babhiivn, is the governing principle. - 

The Indian artist sets out from the other .eadv.^, 
the scale of values of experience which connect life and 
the spirit. Tlie whole creative force comes here from 
a spiritual and psychic vision, the emphasis of tjbe physi«; 
cal is secondary and always deliberately lightened so as to 
give an overwhelmingly spiritual and psychic impressiqir 
and everything is suppressed which does not serve 
purpose or would distract the mind from the purify pf.tWs 
intention. This painting expresses the soul through life, 
but life is only a means of the spiritual self-expression, 
and its outward representation is not the first object or the 
direct motive. There is a real and a very vivid and vital 
representation, but it is more of an inner psychical than of 
the outward physical life. A critic of high repute speaking 
of the Indian influence in a famous Japanese painting fixes 
on the grand strongly outlined figures and the feeling for 
life and character recalling the Ajanta frescoes as the signs 
of its Indian character : but we have to mark carefully |ju|, 
nature of this feeling for life and the origin and intention’ 
of this strong outlining of the figures. The feeling for life 
and character here is a very different thing from the splen* 
did and abundant vitality and the power and force of- 
character which we find in an Italian painting, a fresca 
from Michael Angelo's hand or a portrait by Tit^, 
Tintoretto. The first primitive object of the art of paintfdg is 
to illustrate life and Nature and at the lowest this becomes 
a more or less vigorous and original or conventionally faith- 
ful reproduction, but it rises in great hands to a revelation of 
the glory and beauty of the sensuous appeal of life or of 
the dramatic power and moving interest of character and 
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emotion and action. That is a common form of aesthetic 
work in Europe : but in Indian art it is never the govern- 
ing motive. The sensuous appeal is there, but it is refined 
into only one and not the chief element of the richness of 
of psychic gi ace and beauty which is for the Indian 
ar-^st the true beauty, l&vanya ; the dramatic motive is 
sufcoi’dinAted and made only a purely secondary element, 
only so much is given of character and action aS will help 
fQ bring out the deeper spiritual or psychic feeling, bhava, 
‘ aSI^ all insistence or too prominent force of these more 
outwardly dynamic things is shunned, because that would 
externalise too much the spiritual emotion and take away 
from its intense purity b}' the interference of the grosser 
intensity which emotion puls on in the stress of the active 
outward nature. The life depicted is the life of the soul 
and not, except as a form and a helping suggestion, 
the life of the vital being and the body. For the second 
more elevated aim of art is the interpre tation or intuitive 
revelation of existence through the forms of life and 
Nature abd it is this tiiat is'the starting point of the Indian 
motive. But the interpretation may proceed on the basis of 
the forms already given us by physical Nature and try to 
evoke by the form an idea, a truth of the spirit which 
stsihs frbm it as a suggestion and returns upon it for sup- 
port, and the effort is then to correlate the form as it is to 
the physical eye with the truth which it evokes without 
^i^rpassing the limits imposed by the appearance. This is 
tfife common method of occidental art always zealous for 
;i|^e immediate fidelity to Nature which is its idea of true 
cbiirespondence, sddrifya, but it is rejected by the Indian 
artist. He begins from within, sees in his soul the thing 
he wishes to express or interpret and tries to discover the 
right line, colour and design of his intuition which, when 
it appears on the physical ground, is not a just and remin- 
ding reproduction of the line, colour and design of physi- 
ol nature, but much rather what seems to us a psychical 
6 
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transmiitalion of the natural figure. In reality the shapes 
he paints are the forms of things as he has seen them in 
the psychical plane of experience : these are the soul-figu- 
res of which physical things are a gross representation and 
their purity and subtlety reveals at once what the physical 
masks by the thickness of its casings. The lines and col- 
ours sought here are the psychic lines and the psychic 
hues proper to the vision which the artist has gone into 
himself to discover. 

This is the whole governing principle of the art which 
gives its stamp to every detail of an Indian painting and 
transforms the artist’s use of the six limbs of the canon. 
The distinction of forms is faithfully observed, but not in 
the sense of an exact naturalistic fidelity to the physical 
appearance with the object of a faithful reproduction of 
the outward shapes of the world in which we live. To 
recall with fidelity something our eyes have seen or could 
have seen on the spot, a scene, an interior, a living and 
breathing person, and give the emotion of it to the mind 
is not the motive. There is here an extraordinary vivid- 
ness, naturalness, reality, but it is a more than physical 
reality, a realit)' which the soul at once recognises as of 
its own sphere, a vivid naturijlness of psychic truth, Jhe 
convincing spirit of the fontl to which the soul, not the 
outward naturalness of the form to which the physical eye 
bears witness. The truth, the exact likeness is there, the 
correspondence, scidrifya, but it is the truth of the essertit 
ce of the form, it is the likeness of the soul to itself, the 
reproduction of the subtle embodiment which is the basis 
of the physical embodiment, the purer and finer subtle 
body of an object which is the very expression of its own 
essential nature, swabhdva. The means by which this 
effect is produced is characteristic of the Inward vision of 
the Indian mind. It is done by a bold and firm insis- 
tence on the pure and strong outline and a total suppres- 
sion of eversdhirtg that wotild interfere vVith its boldness, 
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strength and purity or would blur over and dilute the in- 
tense significance of the line. In the triatinent of the hu- 
man figure all corporeal filling in of the outline by insis- 
tence on tile flesh, the' muscle, the anatomical detail is 
minimised or disregarded : the strong subtle lines and 
pure shapes which make the humanity of the human form 
are alone brought into relief ; the wliole essential human 
being is there, the divinity tliat has taken this garb of the 
spirit to the eye, but not the supertluous physicality which 
he carries with him as his burden. It is the ideal psychi- 
cal figure and body of man and woman that is before us 
in its charm and beauty. The filling in of the line is done 
in another way ; it is effected by a disposition of pure mas- 
ses, a design and coloured wave-flow of the body, blianga, 
a siinplicily of content that enables tlie artist to flood the 
whole with the significance of the one spiritual emotion, 
feeling, suggestion which he inteiuls to convey, his intui- 
tion of the moment of tlie soul, its living self-experience. 
All is disposed so as to express tliat and that alone. The 
almost miraculously subtle and meaningful use of the 
hands to express the psychic suggestion is a common anti 
well-marked feature of Indian paintings and the way in 
which the suggestion of the face and the eyes is subtly 
repeated or supplemented by this e.xpression of the bands 
is always one of the first things thal strikes the regard, but 
as we continue to look, we see tliat every turn of the 
body, the pose of each limb, the relation and design of 
all the masses are filled with the same psychical feeling. 
The-morc important accessories help it by a kindred sug- 
gestion or bring it out by a support or variation or ex- 
tension or relief of the motive. The same law of signifi- 
cant line and suppression of distracting detail is applied 
to animal forms, buildings, trees, objects. There is in all 
the art an inspired harmony of conception, method and 
expression. Colour too is used as a means for the spiri- 
tual and psychic intention, and we can see this well 
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enough if we study the suggestive signiBcance of the hues 
in a Buddhist miniature. This power of line and subtlety 
of psychic suggestion in the tilling in of the expressive 
outlines is the source of that remarkable union of great- 
ness and moving grace which is the stamp of the whole 
work of Ajanta and continues in Rajput painting, though 
there the grandeur of the earlier work is lost in the grace 
and replaced by a delicately intense but still bold and 
decisive power of vivid and suggestive line. It is this 
common spirit and tradition which is the mark of all the 
truly indigenous work of India. 

These things have to l>e carefully understood and 
held in mind when we look at an Indian painting and the 
real spirit of it first grasped before we condemn or praise. 
To dwell on that in it which is common to all art is 
well enough, but it is what is peculiar to India that is its 
real essence. And there again to appreciate the technique 
and the fervour of religious feeling is not sufficient ; the 
spiritual intention served by tlie technique, the psychic 
significance of line and colour, the greater thing of which 
the religious emotion is the result has to be felt if we 
would identify ourself with the whole purpose of the 
artist. If we look long, for an example, at the adoration 
group of the mother and child before the Buddha, one of 
the most profound, tender and noble of the Ajanta mas- 
terpieces, we shall find that the impression of intense re- 
ligious feeling of adoration there is only the most out- 
ward general touch in the ensemble of the emotion. That 
which it deepens to is the turning of the soul of humanity 
in love to tlie benignant and calm Ineffable which has 
made itself sensible and human to us in the universal 
compassion of the Buddha, and the motive of the soul mo- 
ment the painting interprets is the dedication of the awa- 
kening mind of the child, the coming younger humanity, 
to tliat in which already the soul of the mother has learned 
to find and fix its spiritual joy. The eyes, brows, lips, face, 
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poise o( the head of the woman are tilled with this spiri- 
tual emotion which is a continued memory and possession 
of the psychical release, the steady settled calm of the 
heart's experience filled with an ineffable tenderness, the 
familiar depths which are yet moved with tlie wonder and 
always farther appeal of something that is infinite, the 
body and other limbs are grave masses of this emotion and 
in their poise a basic embodiment of it, while the hands 
prolong it in the. dedicative putting forward of her child 
to meet the Eternal. This contact of the human and eter- 
nal is repeateil in the smaller figure with a subtly and stron- 
gly indicated variation, the glad and childlike smile of 
awakening which promises but not yet possesses the dep- 
ths that are to come, the hands disposed to receive and 
keep, the body in its looser curves and waves harmonising 
with that significance. The two have forgotten themselves 
and seem almost to forget or confound each other in 
that which they adore and contemplate, and yet the dedi- 
cating hands unite mother and child in the romihon act 
and feeling by their simultaneous gesture of maternal 
possession and spiritual giving. The two figures have at 
each point the same rhythm, but with a significant diffe- 
rence. The simplicity in the greatness and power, the full- 
ness of expression gained by reserve and suppression and 
concentration which we find here is the jwrfect method 
of the classical art of India. And by this perfection Bud- 
dhist art became not merely an illustration of the religion 
and an expression of its thought and its religious feeling, 
history and legend, but a revealing interpretation of the 
spiritual sense of Buddhism and its profounder meaning 
to the soul of India. 

To understand that we must always seek first and 
foreihost this kind of deeper intention is to understand the 
reason for the differences between the occidental and the 
Indian treatment of the life motives. Thus a portrait by a 
great European painter will express with sovereign powet 
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the soul through character, through tlie active qualities, 
the ruling powers and passions, the master feelings and 
temperament, the active mental and vit^il man: the Indian 
artist tones down the outward-going dynamic indices and 
gives only so much of them as will serve to bring out or 
to modulate something that is more of the grain of the 
subtle soul, something more static and impersonal of 
which our personality is at once the mask and the index. A 
moment of the spirit expressing with purity the permanen- 
ce of a very subtle soul quality is the iiighest type of the 
Indian portrait. And more generally the feeling for cha- 
racter which has been noted as a feature of the Ajanta 
work is of a similar kind. An Indian painting expressing, 
lei us say, a religious feeling centred on some significant 
incident will show the expression in each fignre varied in 
such a way as to bring out the universal spiritual essence 
of the emotion modified by the essential soul type, diffe- 
rent waves of the one sea, all complexity of dramatic 
insisteitfce is avoided, and so much stress only is laid on 
character in the individual feeling as to give the variation 
without diminishing the unity of the fundamental emo- 
tion. The vividness of life in these paintings must not 
obscure for us the more profound purpose for which it is 
the setting, and this has especially to be kept in mind in 
our view of the later art which has not the greatness of the 
classic work and runs to a less grave and highly sustained 
kind, to lyric emotion, minute vividness of life movement, 
the more naive feelings of the people. One sometimes 
finds inspiration, decisive power of thought and feejing, 
wginality of creative imagination denied to this later art; 
but its real difference from that of Ajanta is only that the 
intermediate psychic transmission between the life move- 
ment and the inmost motive has been given with less 
power and distinctness : the psychic thopght and feeliirg 
ve there more thrown outward m movement; less contain 
ned in the soul, but ^still the soul motive is not pnlv 
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present but makes the true atmosphere and if we miss it» 
we miss the real sense of the picture. This is more evident 
where the inspiration is religious, but it is not absent from 
the secular subjects. Here too spiritual intention or psy- 
chic suggestion arc the things of the first importance. In 
.Ajanta work they are all-importanl and to ignore them at 
all is to open the way to serious errors of interpretation. 
Thus a highly competent and very sympathetic critic 
speaking of the painting of the Great Renunciation says 
truly that this great work excels in its expression of sorrow 
and feeling of profound pity, hut then, looking for what a 
western imagination would naturally put into such a sub- 
ject, he goes on to speak of the weight of a tragic decision, 
the bitterness of i enouncing a life of bliss blended with a 
yearning sense of hope in the happiness of the future, and 
that is singularly to misunderstand the spirit in which the 
Indian mind turns from the transient to the eternal, to 
mistake the Indian art motive and to put a vital into the 
place of a spiritual emotion. It ts not at all his own 
personal sorrow but the sorrow of all others, not an 
emotional self-pity but a poignant pity for the world, 
not the regret for a life of domestic bliss but the 
afflicting sense of the unreality of human happiness that 
is concentrated in the eyes and"lips ol the Buddha, and 
the yearning there is not, certainly, for earthly happiness 
in the future but for the spiritual way out, the anguished 
seeking which found its release, already foreseen by the 
spirit behind and hence the immense calm and restraint 
that support the borrow, in the true bliss of Nirvana. 
There is illustrated the whole difference between two 
kinds of imagination, the mental, vital and physical stress 
of the jart of Europe and the subtle less forcefully tangi^ 
We spiritual stress of the art of India. 

It is the indigenous art of which this is the constant 
spirit tradition, and it has been doubted whether the 
Moghul paintings deserve that name, have anything to do 



with that tradition and are not rather an exotic iinporta* 
tion from Persia. Almost all oriental art is akin in this 
respect that the psychic enters into and for the most part 
lays its subtler law on the physical vision and the psychic 
line and significance give the characteristic turn, are the 
secret of the decorative skill, direct the higher art in its 
principal motives. But there is a difference between the 
Persian psychical ity which is redolent of the magic of the 
middle worlds and the Indian which is only a means of 
transmission of the spiritual vision. And obviously the 
Indo-Persian style is of the former kind and not indige* 
nous to India. But the Moghul school is not an exotic ; 
there is mther a blending of two mentalities : on the one 
side there is a leaning to some kind of externtttism which 
is not the same thing as western naturalism, a secular 
spirit and certain prominent elements that are more 
strongly illustrative than interpretative, but the central 
thing is still the domination of a transforming touch which 
shows that there as in the architecture the Indian mind 
has taken hold of another invading mentality and made 
it a help to a more outward-going self-expression that 
comes in as a new side sfrain in the spiritual continuity 
of achievement which began in prehistoric times and en- 
ded only with the general decline of Indian culture. Pain- 
ting, the last of the arts in that decline to touch the bot- 
tom, has also been the first to rise again and lift the dawn 
fims of an era of new creation. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the decorative arts 
and crafts of India, for their excellence has always been 
beyond dispute. The generalised sense/of beauty which 
they imply is one of the greatest proofs that there can be of 
the Value and soundness of a natiortal cultiire. Indian 
culture in this respect need not fear any comparison ; if 
it is less predominantly artistic than that of Japan, it is 
because it has put first the spiritual need and made alt 
other things subservient to and a means for the spititual 
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growtii of the people. Its civilisation, st.inding in the first 
rank in the three great arts as in all the things of the mind, 
has proved that the spiritual urge is nut, as has been vain- 
ly supposed, sterilising to the other activities, but a most 
powerful force for the many-sided development of the 
human whole. 


7 



The Future Poetry 


THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 

A poetry born direct from and full of the power of the 
spirit and therefore a largest and a deepest self-expres- 
sion of the soul and mind of the race is that for which we are 
seeking and of which the more profound tendencies of 
the creative mind seem to be in travail. This poetry will 
be a voice of eternal things raising to a new significance 
and to a great satisfied joy in experience the events and 
emotions and transiences of life which will then be seen 
and sung as the succession of signs, the changing of the 
steps of an eternal manifestation ; it will be an expression 
of the very self of man and the self of things and the self 
of nature; it will be a creative and interpretative revelation 
of the infinite truth of existence and of the universal deli- 
ght and beauty and of a greater ^iritualised vision and 
power of life. This can only come if the mind of the race 
takes actually the step over which it is now hesitating and 
passes from the satisfaction of the liberated intellect which 
has been its preoccupation for the last two centuries to 
the pursuit of the realisation of the larger self, from the 
scrutiny of the things that explain to the experience of the 
things that reveal, the truths of the spirit. The progress of 
the mind of humanity takes place by a constant enlarging 
attended with a constant transmutation of its experience 
which is reflected in its ways of self-expression, and the 
tendency of this progression is always more and more 
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inward, a movement that cannot cease till we get to the 
inmost, and even then there 'tan be no real cessation 
because the inmost is the infinite. The progress of poetry, 
as it has been viewed in these pages, has been an index of 
an advance of the cultural mind of humanity which 
has enlarged its scope by a constant raising of the scale of 
the soul’s expei ience and has now risen to a great height 
and breadth of intellectual vision and activity, and the 
question is at present of the next step in the scale of 
ascension, and whether it can now be firmly taken or will 
be missed once more with a fall back to another retracing 
of the psychological circuit. That will determine the 
character of Mie coming era of the mind and life of man 
and consequently the character of all his methods of aes- 
thetic self-expression. 

The one thing that man sees above the intellect is the 
spirit, and therefore the developed intellect of the race, if 
it is at all to go forward, must open now to an understand 
and seeing spirituality, other than the rather obscure re- 
ligionism of the past which belonged to the lower levels 
of the life and the emotion and which has had its bounds 
broken and its narrownesses condemned by the free light 
of intellectual thought ; this will be rather an illumined 
self-knowledge and God-knowledge and a world-know- 
ledge too which transmuted in that greater light will 
spiritualise the whole view and motive of our existence. 
That is the one development to which an accomplished 
intellectualisra can open and by exceeding itself find its 
own right consummation. The alternative is a continual 
ringing of changes in the spinnings of the intellectual cir- 
cle which leads nowhere or else a collapse to the lower 
levels which may bring human civilisation down with 
a run to a new corrupted and intellectualised barbarism. 
This is a catastrophe which has happened before in the 
world’s history, and it was brought about ostensibly 
by outward events and cahses, but arose essentially from 
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an inability of the intellect of man to find its way out of 
itself and out of tlie vital formula in which its strainings 
and questionings can only exhaust itself and life into 
a full illumination of the spirit and an enlightened appli- 
cation of the saving spiritual principle to mind and life and 
action. The possibility of such a catastrophe is by no 
means absent from th<; present human situation. On the 
one hand the straining of the intellect to its limits of elas- 
ticity has brought in a recoil to a straining for unbridled 
vital, emotional and sensational experience and a morbid 
disorder in the economy of the nature and on the other 
there have come in, perhaps as a result, perturbations 
of the earth system that threaten to break up the mould of 
civilisation, and the problem of the race is whether a new 
and greater mould can be created or instead a collapse and 
decadence intervene and a recommencing of the circle. 
The hope of the race in this crisis lies in the fidelity of 
its intellect to the larger perceptions it now' has of the 
greater self of humanity, the turning of its will to the 
inception of delivering forms of thought, art and social end- 
eavour which arise from those perceptions and the raising 
of the intellectual mind to the intuitive supraintellectual 
spiritual consciousness which can alone give the basis for 
a Spiritualised life of the race and the realisation of its 
diviner potentialities. The meaning of spirituality is a new 
and greater inner life of man founded in the consciousness 
of his true, his inmost, highest and largest self and spirit by 
which he receives the whole of existence as a progressive 
manifestation of the self in the universe and his own life as a 
field of a possible transformation in which its divine sense 
will be found, its potentialities highly evolved, the now 
imperfect forms chsinged into an image of the divine per- 
fection, and an effort not only to see but to live out these 
greater possibilities of his being. And this consOioosiitese 
of bis true self and Spirit ttittst bring with it a eofiset- 
dusnSss loo of the Orients of ! the individual and the racS 
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and a harmonious unity of the life of man with tlip spirit 
in Nature and the spirit of the universe. ' 

The voice of a new deeper intuitive poetry can be a 
powerful aid to this necessary change of seeing and as- 
piration, because what the thought comprehends witli a 
certain abstraction, it can make living to the imagination 
by Hie word and a thing of beauty and delight and inspi- 
ration for the soul’s acceptance. This poetry will speak of 
new things and of old things in a new way and with a 
new voice, not by any exclusion or diminution of its pro- 
vince, but by a great heightening above, a great intimacy 
within, a great enlargement and wideness around, a vision of 
inmost things and therefore a changed vision of the world 
and life and the untold potentialities of the soul’s experi- 
ence. It will restore to us the sense of the Klernal, the 
presence of the Divine which has been taken from us foi 
a time by an intellect too narowly and curiously fixed on 
the external and physical world, but it will not speak of these 
things in the feeble and conventional tones of traditional 
religion, but as a voice of intuitive experience and the 
rhythm and chant of the revelation of an eternal presence. 
The voice of the poet will reveal to us by the inspired 
rhythmic word the God who is the Self of all things and 
beings, the -Life of the universe, the Divinity in man, and 
he will express all the emotion and delight of the endea- 
vour of the human soul to discover the touch and joy of 
that Divinity within him in whom he feels the mighty 
founts of his own being and life and effoit and his full- 
ness and unity with all cosmic experience and with Na- 
ture and with all creatures. The note which has already 
begun and found many of its tones in Whitman and 
Carpenter and A. E. and Tagore will grow into a more 
full and near and intimate poetic knowledge and vision 
and feeling which will continue to embrace more and 
more, no longer only the more exceptional inner* states 
and touches which are the domain of mystic poetry; but 
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everything in our inner and outer existence until all life 
and experienc|j,has been brought within the mould of the . 
spiritual sense and the spiritual interpretation. A poetry 
of this kind will be in a supreme way what all art should 
be, a thing of harmony and joy and illumination, a solu- 
tion and release of the soul from its vital unrest and 
questioning and struggle, not by any ignoring of these 
things but by an uplifting into the strength of the self 
within and the light and air of its greater view W'here 
there js found not only the point of escape but the sup- 
porting calmness and power of a seated knowledge, mas- 
tery and deliverance. In the greatest art and poetry there 
should be something of the calm of the impersonal bas- 
ing and elevating the effort and struggle of the personali- 
ty, something of the largeness of the universal releasing 
and harmonising the troubled concentrations of the indi- 
vidual existence, something of the sense of the transcen- 
dent raising the inferior, ignorant and uncertain powers 
of life towards a greater strength and light and Ananda. 
And when art and poetry can utter the fullest sense of 
these things, it is then that they will become the greatest 
fortifiers and builders of the soul of man and assure it in the 
grandeur of its own largest self and spirit. The poetry of 
Europe has been a voice intensely eager and moved but 
restless, troubled and without a sure base of happiness 
and repose, vibrating with the passion of life and avid of 
its joy and pleasure and beauty, but afflicted also by its 
unrest, grief, tragedy, discord, insufficiency, incertitude, 
capable only of its lesser harmonies, not of any great re- 
lease and satisfaction. The art and poetry of |he East have 
been the creation of a larger and quieter spirit, intensely 
responsive as in the far east to deeper psychic significan- 
ces and finding there fine and subtle harmonies of the 
soifFs experience or, as in India, expressing in spile of 
the ascetic creed of vanity and illusion much rather the 
greatness and power and satisfied activity of hufflah fhoh* 
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)i(bt and life and action and Whind it the ^tnmdttion of r 
the soul with the Eternal. The poetry oMhe future re- 
coneilinji* all these strains, taking the highest as its keynote 
anti interpietiiig the rest in Its intensity and its largeness, 
win*offcr to the human mind a more complex aesthetic 
and spiritual s:iti.sfaction, express a more richly filled con- 
tent of self-experience raised to a more persistent sight of 
things absolute and infinite and a more potent and "all- 
comprehending release into the calm and delight of the 
spirit, 

And this poetry must bring with it too a new depth of 
the intimacies of the soul with Nature. The early poetry 
of Nature gave us merely the delight of the forms of 
objects and the beauty of the setting of the natural world 
around man’s life, but not any inner communion between 
him and the universal Mother. A later tone brought in 
more of the subtleties of the vital soul of the natural world 
and a response of the moved sensation and emotion of the 
life-spirit in us and out of this arose an intellectual and 
aesthetic sense of hidden finer and subtler things and, more 
profound, in the poetry of Wordsworth, Byron and Keats 
and Shelley an attempt at communion with a universal 
presence in Nature and a living principle of peace or light 
and love or universal power or conscious delight and 
beauty. A more deeply seeing and intimate poetry will take 
up these things into a yet greater Nature sense and vision 
and make us aware of the very self and soul and conscious 
being of Nature, her profoundest psychic suggestion and 
significance, the spirit in her and the intuition of all that 
she keeps hidden in her forms and veils and reveals more 
and more to the soul that has entered into unity with that 
spirit, yhe more intuitive human mind of the future, 
delivered from its presnt limitation of sympathy by the 
touch of the one self in . all being, will feel as has not, been 
felt before a unity with other consciousness in Nature and 
hear the voice of self^fit^elation of all that is mute to 



US, the soul ahd life of things, that now seem inert and 
lifeless, the spUl and life of the animal world, the souland 
life of the things that groNv in .silenee and are IbBclpsed^ m 
the absorbed dream of their owm half-conscient existence. 
And it will ‘open to and interpret not only man and 
terrestrial Nature, for a poetry concerned with that alone 
excludes large ranges of self-experience, but other domains 
also of our spirit. It will give the key of (he worlds of 
supe|nature, anrl allow us to move among the beings and 
scenes, i^iages and influences and presences of the p.svchi(' 
kingdoms which arc near to ns behind their dark or lumi- 
nous curtain and' will not be afraid to enter into vaster 
realms of the self and other universal slates and the powers 
that stand behind our life and the soul's eternal spaces. It 
will do this not merely in a symbol of greatened human 
magnitudes, as the old poets represented the gods, or 
in hues of romantic glamour or in the far-off light of a 
mysti<? remoteness, but with the close directness and real- 
ity that comes from intimate vision and feeling, and make 
these things a part of our living experience. 

A poetry of large spiritual inspiration must necessa- 
rily be, when it is not dealing directly with eternal things 
and turns its eye on the movement of time and the actual 
life and destiny of man, largely present and futurist in its 
insistence. Tlie poet will continue though in a new way 
and with a new eye to transfigure the past for us, but will 
not feel that need to live in an imaginative preoccupation 
with the past which withdraw's compelled from the un- 
manageable and transformable actuality of t^ present; for 
to live in the spirit i.s to be able to distinguish the eternal 
in the transient forms of the moment and to sec too in 
these forms a revelation of the spirit's greater significances. 
His vision will search all the ways of the present and in- 
terpret deeply to man the sense of that which is mafting 
him and which he is making ; it will reveal this divim^ 
in all its disguises, face all eve#3|iltat is ugly and terril^^ 
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and bajffling in the epigma of our actual hiimSii Ufcrfii^d 
^ Its deeper aesthesis, disengage what is struggling untransfor* 
/me® hi its outsides andjpia^e out of it by poetic sympathy 
f material of spiritilKiI truth and beauty. This is a strain that^, 
has been growing in recent poetic creation and it suffers as 
yet too often from an insufficient fineness of insight and 
a too crude handling, but, that immaturity once over- 
come, must hold a large and assured place among tfie 
great poetic motives. But epecially a clearer and more in- 
spiring vision of the destiny of the spirit ia man will be 
a large part of the poetry of the iuture. For the spiritual 
eye is not only able to see, the divinity in man as he is, the 
divinity in his struggle and victory and failure and even 
in his sin and offence and littleness, but the spirit is mas- 
ter of the future, its past and present in time not only the 
half-formed stuff of its coming ages, but in a profound 
sense it is the call and attraction of the future that makes 
the past and present, and that future will b^" more and 
more seen to be the growth of the godhead in the human 
being which is the high fate of this race that thinks and 
wills and labours towards its own perfectiom This is a 
strain that we shall hear more and more, the song of the 
growing godhead of the kind, of human unity, of spiritual 
freedom, of the coming supermanhood of man, of the 
divine ideal seeking to actualise itself in the life of the 
earth, of the call to the individual to rise to his godlike 
possibility and to the race to live in the greatness of that 
which humanity feels within itself as a power of the spirit 
which it has to deliver into some yet ungrasped perfect 
form of^cleamess. To embellish life with beauty is only 
the most outward function of art and poetry, to make life 
more intimately beautiful and noble and great and full of 
meaning is its higher office, but its highest comes when 
the poet becomes the seer and reveals to man his eternal 
self and the godhe^s of its manifestation, 

These new must needs be the result of the 
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growth (jf the power of the spirH,on the mind of man 
which is the promise of a coming efa. It is always indfeftci, 
^le spirit in him that sliapii^s hjs poetic utterance*? but' 
when that spirit is preoccupied with the outward life, th%^ 
great poets are those who make his common life and ac- 
tion and its surroundings splendid and beautiful and no- 
ble to him by the power of their vision ; when it is the 
intellect tlirough which it labours, the great poets are 
those who give a profound enlightening idea and creative 
interpretation of the world and nature and all that man 
is and does and thinks and dreams, but when the sjiirit 
turns to its own large intuitive will and vision, then it is 
yet profounder things to which the great poet must give 
utterance, the ^ninost sense of things, the inmost cons- 
ciousness of Nature, the movement of the deepest soul of 
man, the truth that reveals the meaning of existence and 
the universal delight and beauty and the power of a grea- 
ter fife and the infinite potentialities of our experience and 
' 'flSlf-creation. These may not be the only strains, but they 
will be the greatest and those which the highest human 
mind will demand from the poet and they will colour all 
the rest by their opening of new vistas to the general in- 
telligence and life sense of the I’ace. And whatever poetry 
may make its substance or its subject, this growth of the 
power of the spirit must necessarily bring into it a more 
intense and revealing speech, a more inward and subtle 
and penetrating rhythm, a greater stress of sight, a more 
vibrant and responsive sense, the eye that looks at all 
smallest and greatest things for the significances that have 
npt yet been discovered and the secrets that a!re not on 
surface. That will be the type of the new utterance 
and the boundless field of poetic discovery left for the 
inspiration of the humanity of the future. 


“Rupam” 


( An illustrated quarterly journal of < triental ^irt clxiefly ludiauu 
edited by O. C. G ANGOLY. ) 

The appearance of tRis superb quarterly admirable in 
its artistic get-up and its fine reproductions of Indian 
sculpture and painting, admirable in the accomplished 
excellence of its matter, — the name of the editor, Mr. O. 
C. Gangoly, the one man most especially fitted hy' his 
knowledge and capacity for this work, is of itself a suffici- 
ent guarantee of excellence, -*-18 a significant indication of 
the progress th^t is being made in the revival of the 
aesthetic piind of India. Assailed and corrupted in a time 
of cultural decline and arrest of its creative, and artistic 
faculty by an alien aesthesis and ideals antithetic t|| 
its own spirit, it is returning to a right view and unders-* 
tanding of its past greatness, and though much, way has 
still to. be made before there can be any univeirsal. recovery 
of the artistic eye and taste, the first steps have been taken 
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with some, rkpidity and firmness and are all in the right 
direction. This new and fine effort of the -Indian Soci^ 
of Oriental Arts is likely to be of invaluable aid toward^ 
this reawakening ; its magnificent illustrations are in them- 
selves a revelation of the old beauty and greatness and, 
admirably selected and supported by illuminating articles, 
ought to be sufficient to open even the most blinded visi- 
on to the meaning and value of our ancient painting and 
sculpture. 

The subjects of the four articles in this number 
are all of a considerable interest and touch points or raise 
and answer questions which have either a central impor- 
tance or a vital though second-plane prominence in Indian 
art, and each article is a remarkably just, full, efficient and 
understanding interpretation of its subject. The frontis- 
piece is a panel from a Pallava temple at Mahabalipuram 
intended to convey at once the essential character and 
appeal of Indian sculpture by an example which offers no 
difficulty of understanding or appreciation even to a non- 
ihdian mind or to an uninstructed knowledge and is 
accompanied by a brief but clear and sufficient article. 
This example from one of the great styles and periods 
shows, as is justly said, and shows very pei'fectly, the 
Indian principle in the treatment of the human figure, the 
suppression of small particulars and trivial details in order 
to secure an extreme simplicity of form and contour, — the 
best condition for accomplishing the principal object of 
the Indian sculptor which was- to fill the form with the 
utmost powei' of spiritual force and significance. The figu- 
re of this princely doorkeeper of the temple in its union of 
.palm, grave, sweet and restful serenity with a latent and 
restrained heroic energy in its stillness, noted by the wri- 
ter as the distinctive power of this creation) is indeed 
equal, as he suggests, in its dignity and repose to any 
Greek statue, but it carries in it a more profound and po- 
tent meaning ; it is a perfect interpretation of the still and 
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intense Godward feeling, seized in one deep niood^ in one 
fixed moment of it, which- was the soul of the great ages 
of Indian religion. There, is here a perfection of form with 
a perfection of significance. This restraint in power, this 
contained fullness opening an amplitude of infinite sugges- 
tion is not rare or exceptional, it is a frejjucnt greatness in 
the art of India. 

The second article, on Garuda in Bengal and java by 
Akshaya Kumar Maitreya besides its interesting and 
discerning treatment of its subject, the inception and 
humanising of the. Garuda figure and the atlisiic use of 
the mythus, touches an issue which has not yet, 1 think, 
received sufficient consideration, the place of the art of 
Gauda in the development of the spirit of Indian sculp- 
ture. The putting side by side of the two sculptures from 
java and Varendra, on one side the heroic force, majesty, 
dignity and beauty of the ancient art in one of its finest 
developments, on the other the moved nobility, grace and 
loveliness and the fervour of spiritual emotion and ten- 
derness of a time when the antique Aryan spirit was soft- 
ening into the sweetness of the religions of bhukti, makes 
of itself an illuminating suggestion. This sculpture is elo- 
quent, of that transition and, the art of Gaudii with its lyri- 
cal sweetness of emotion and, at its best, suggestive dep- 
ths, begins the curve of the stream of spiritual feeling which 
came down through the Vaishnava art and poetry, found 
its most gracious and lucid embodiment in the poets of 
Baigal, has now taken enriched by new dements a large, 
and living development in the. lyrics of Tagore and the 
paintings of the Calcutta sdiool and has yet a vital part 
to play in the spiritual future of India. 

Another article coittains a full and discriminating 
account, copiously illustrated. by numerous figures, of the 
history of the Kirtimukha, a standing, feature in Indian 
arcliiteoture, and the development of its use as a constant 
decorative element and in Java a prominent structural , 
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motive. The right undersUinding of these details is a ne- 
cessary equipment for the complete comprehension of the 
art of India. The writer handles his subject with a con- 
summate mastery and includes in a small compass all 
that is needed to give us a full idea about this “glory 
face.” The one thing not included in his intention is its 
psychological significance, a question of great interest, 
for it is an evolution as the writer indicates from an ele- 
ment common to the ancient art of Asia and there were 
kindred things in Greece and mediaeval Europe. It is the 
result, 1 would suggest, of an imagination or ;ui experience 
that has entered into the psychic worlds and found there 
a side of things dangerous and distorted and terrible that 
have yet to be compelled by the adventure of the self- 
conquering spirit into an element of divine harmony and 
signifiCjance. 

'Phc remaining article by Mr. E. Vredenburg on the 
continuity of pictorial tradition in the art of India treats 
a question of the most central importance and brings to 
it a fine aesthetic instinct even more necessary tlmn his- 
toric and archaeological accuracy of information in such 
a discussion, for one may have the latter and yet miss the 
truth for lack of a more essential equipment of the art 
- ilpritic, Mr. Vredenburg enters a still much needed pro- 
^ 'test against the constant tendency to attribute a foreign 
origin to whatever survives of Indian creation. The ins- 
tances he gives are indeed evidences of an extraordinary 
perversity of judgment, such as the well-knowh refusal 
to leave the credit of the Tajmahal to India, “the nume- 
rous attempts that have b^n made to ascribe the Ajanta 
paintings to the Greek$, Persians or Chinese,” and last 
but not least polossalfy absurd^“the truly aistounding 
statement that the Kaqgra paintings are of European ins- 
piratibn and that they were painted for the English mar- 
ket'*! dttly yesterday While reading ; iWir. jouveau-Du- 
breuil’s able historical mOhograph 1 found myself brought 
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up short by the sweepingly positive but hardly judicial 
and certainly not judicious* statement that "the Deccan 
like the North was inspired by the Greek and Roman 
arts and the marbles of Amaravati can be compared to 
the sculptures of Gandhara." The plairt fact is that what- 
ever outside influences there may or may not have been 
in India as elsewhere, even the earliest work shows a 
characteristic Indian mentality aijd touch ; and as for 
Gandharan iwt it has the air of an inefficient attempt of 
the Hellenistic mind to absorb this spirit rather than an 
effort of India to imitate Greece. And in any case the 
great characteristic work could no more have been the 
creation of a foreign mind or of its influence than the 
sculptures of Phidias can be attributed to an Assyrian, 
Egyptian or Chinese origin. A psychological insensibility 
to the spiritual significance of Indian work is probsibly at 
the root of these errors and, so long as that subsists, the 
most erudite knowledge will be no protection against gross 
misunderstandings. 

Mr. Vredenburg is chiefly concerned in this article 
with filling up the gap between the Ajanta frescoes and 
the later art of India. He is able to do this up to the ele- 
venth or twelfth century : for the beautiful coloured re- 
productions of exquisite Buddhist miniatures from air;.« 
illuminated manuscript of that period which are the most 
attractive feature of this number, evidence a complete 
continuity of the Ajanta style. Most striking are the two 
enlargements which sho^* at once and conclusively that 
these miniatures are in their whole spirit, method and 
every characteristic reductions of the old style of mural 
painting. He aj^als to thi^ typically Ajantesque 
character of the coloured panels of Man Singh's palace 
’ which date from the fifteenth or sixteenth century. It will 
be interesting to follow the farther develojimeot of this 
argument in tlie forthcoming number. 

I could;*wisIi 1 had space for adequate comment on 



(h6 many points of stimulating interest with which this 
number abounds, but I have, 1 thinh, indicated enough to 
show that every lover of Indian art and culture ought 
to possess" Rupam". . He will find it one of the luxuries 
that are necessities. 
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I. 

THE HtTl^EME SECRET^ 

2 

Notice* 

Wc have posted the April number of Arya op 
the 24th of ^^lay to all our subscribers. Those i^Qo 
have pot reteived it are kindly requested to enquire 
at their respective post-offices ; we have also inti- 
mated th« post office here. h 

Manager, 

AKYAlt 

of nature and exfstShce, to possess and be possessed by 
the^ttivine consdousness, t6 be wje with tli||,One in love 
and delight and universality, one irt**him with all beings, 
to do works as an adoration and a sacrifice on the dWne 
foundation of a world in which afl is (j(Od ahd in the di« 
vine statdfe of a liberated spirit, is the'^senw bf'|hll»^itu's 
Yoga. It isHh transition to the supreme and ^af trpth of 
our being||id one enters into it by putting otf tWte many 
limitationimf the separative cqit)scioufin||||nand the find’s 
,«ttachment to the passion^aimJ xim|H,and ignorance, 
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the lesser li^ht and knowledgei|he sin and virtue, the dual 
Ia«f and standard oj^the lower nature. Therefore, says the 
Teacher, ''deleting til thyself to me, gi<Hng\ip iHsthy 
conscious mind all thy |ctions into Me, resorfifif to Yoga 
of tl^ will and ifit^lligfence be always one in heart and 
conscidlisness with Me. If thoU art that at all timCvS, then 
oy my graS^fhou shalt ^ass safe thfoiljgh all difficult and 
fftrilous iJassages ; but If. from egoism thou hear not, 
v2;Jthou Shalt fall into nerSition, Vain is this thy resolve, 
tfjat in thy egoism ffeu thinkest, saying ' I will not fight 
thy jna^ure^shalt appoint thee to thy work. What from 
d^iisiort’ thou desirest not to do, that helplessly thou shalt 
do%ound|^ thy/nvn work born of thy swabhava, 

stationed in the heart of all beings, O Arjiina, 
alt bejhgs mounted on a machine by his Maya. 
Iij Mtn take refuge in every way of thy being and by his 
^Ufaefe thou shalt come by the supreme peace and the 
4et^hla^ status. " 

TBese ^re lines that carry in them the innermost 
h%atit and le^d to the crowning experience of this Yoga 
atfdwcrmust understand them in their inntrniost spiral 
and in the wholj^ irtith of that e»perience. The words ex- 
press a most intimate and living relabon between God 
and^man, are instinct with the concentrated force of the 
religious feeling that springs from ^ the human being's 
adorafion, his wholi/eaistence^^nd ulttV 

self-givii^ tp flie;transcendent jpind universjil Divinily from 
whom hfc id^fees^jiijd in whom he lives, and this stress of 
fgeling^ii) j^fl^^'consonance with the high and endur- 

bhakti, to the love of God, 
supreme action, arid the 
the supreme knowledge* The phrasesi 
used’|:q|[ w spiritual emotion wfth which ftey vibrate 
the most intense prominency and 

4he dlmost impdAice to tHfe personal truth 

Godhead.' no'4l::||iract Absolute pf the philbl 
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sopher, no Indifferent impersonal Presence^or ineffable 
Silence intoleij^int of all relations, by whom this comple|^ 
surrender of all our works is demanded and this closeness 
and intimacy of oneness in all the parts of our conscious 
existence made the condition and law of our perfection 
or of whom this divine intervention and protection and 
deliverance are the promise. It is a Master o4pur Works, a 
Friend and Lover of our soul, an intimate Self of our life, 
and all our being who alone can ptter to us this heaf and^ 
moving message. And yet this is not t|aat relation between 
man l^ing in his sattsvic or other ego*mii|^',ajljJ..SO^ 
personal form and asjwt of the Deity cons 
mind or otfered to it to satisfy its ideal, aspirafiQo, des^e, 
which is the ordinary sense and actual nature of the Ji^oiir 
inal mental being’s religious devotion. It »tlje^]tvtl;i.t|^ 
essential soul, the original spiritual being of man th^n- 
dividual Purusha, delivered from the limiting and igno^fll^ 
ego-sense and knowing himself as an eternal portioij a(iy:f 
• power and soul-becoming of the Divine, an^sli^^n^na, 
and established by the passing of his ignorance ii the Ijghl 
and freedom of bis'-own true and supreme mftire vAicii 
ig one with that of the Eternal, who thiisi, enters iiilo his 
perfect and real relation 'bf delight anfr.tanion with the 
origin and continent and governing Self and Power of his 
being. And it is the Piirushottama, the eterna!' Godhead, 
the supreme Soul of »U beings and all Natu^ the original 
transcSidetlt Spirit, of whom an imi1fat3bl|W!i^rsonal 
self*e«istence is the first spiritual preseirfadti{|Bl)slan^ 
revealed to the experience of our liberatM^bwtefi^ and 
a universal and transcendent Person or mj^-i 

terious secret of bis being, unthinkable ii«pr^ -nf ' 
achiniya-rApa, but very near and present 
our consciousness, erairfion, will, knowledfe^Hiai tjjey ' 
are lifted out, of themselVes into a supfaraental, dSiK^al 
delight and powr and gnosis^— it is He, transceMfef' 
Absolute but also Friend and Lord and Jjnlightefter ahAi 
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Lover, who is the object of this dcvotiqji and approach 
^nd this inltfnate inner becoming and surrender. This 
union, this relation is a thing lifted beyond the forms and 
laws, dharmas, of the limiting mind, it is a truth of our 
self and spirit; and yet, or rather therefore, because it is 
the truth of our self and spirit, the truth of its oneness 
with that Spirit from which all comes and by which and 
as its derivations and suggestions all exists and travails, 

. it is not a negation but a fulfilment of all that mind and 
<itnfe point to and b^r in them as their secret and unac- 
'’fpmplish^ significance. Thus it is not by a niiTSfna, an 
exelu^ohjtind negating extinction of all that we are, but 
b'y a llirvana of ignorance and ego and a consequent ful- 
^ filpaent of our knowledge and will and heart’s aspiration, 

, uplifted aiid limitless living of them in the Divine, 

' m 'Hie Eternal, nivasisJtyasi tiiayycva, a transference to a 
grater inner status that there co.mcs this supreme perfec- 
tion and release in the spirit. 

* ,'l'he crux of the spiritual problem, the character of the 
transitioii of which it is so diflicult for the normal mind 
of ipan to'get a true apprehension, turns ultogether upon 
the distinpjion between the life of the ego and the 
lower nature and' the existence*of the liberated jiva in its 
own true spiritual nature. The renunciation of the first 
must be, complete, the transition to the second absolute. 
This is the distinction on which the, Gita dwells here with 
all possible etnph^is, the difference of the egojigticVondi- 
tioh of "i|<m8cibuOT ahangkrita bhdva, the crippling 
iiarrqtylicss of ithe separative personality according to 
whose -view'poi^t we ordinarily think and act, feel and 
respond to the touches of existence, and on the other hand 
thf spiritoal condition of immortal fullness, bliss ai^d 
" knowledge td which we come, by union with the divine 
beit^l^ which we are a manifestation tmd expression, and 
it is the completeness of this Suion which is thdicate4 by 
the'XJita’s satatiim, nmff^bUiah, The life of the «^o is 
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foundfed on a construction of the apparent mental truth of 
existence, a nexus of pragmatic relations between the 
indivitjual soul and Nature, an intellectual, emotional and 
sensational interpretation of , things used by the little 
bounded I in„ us to maintain and satisfy the ideas and 
desires of its separate personality amid the vast action of 
the universe. All the ordinary standards by which we 
determine our view of things, our knowledge and our ac- 
tion proceed upon this narrow and limiting basis, and to 
follow them even in the widest wheelings round our ego 
centre does not carry us out of this petty circle. It is a 
circle in which the soul is subject to the compulsion 
of Nature; Purusha veiling himself, his divine and immor- 
tal being, in ignorance is subject to the law of an insistent 
limiting Prakrili, and that is the compelling law of the 
three gunas. It is made up of the law or dharma of the 
tamasic man inertly obeying in a customaiy action the 
suggestions and impulses, the round of will of his materi- 
al, half-intellectualised vital and sensational being, the law 
of the rajasic man, vital, dynamic, active, attempting 
to ijpapose himself on his world and environment but only 
increasing the weight of the yoke of his passions, desires, 
egoisms, restless kinetic self-\yill, the yoke of Iris own laja- 
sic nature, and the law or dharma of the sattwic man at- 
tempting to erect and follow his limited personal standards 
of reasoning knowledge, enlightened utility or regulated 
virtue, mental systems and constructions which do not 
agree with the totality of the meaning of life and are cons- 
tantly being broken in the movement of the wider univer- 
sal purpose. The dharma of the sattwic man is the highest 
in the circle of the gunas, but it too is a limited view and 
standard temporarily satisfying to the eu, lightened personal 
ego, but not founded either on the whole truth of the self 
or the whole truth of Nature; 

And in fact the actual lit# of man is not at any ti«ie 
one of these things alone, neither a mechanical rGulinc 
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execution of first tifjidfl UuV'of Nature, nor the struggle of 
a kinette-'soul of action, nor a victorious emergence crf 
conscious light and reason and good and knowledge, but 
a mixture of alt these dhannas out of which our will and 
intelligence makes a more or less arbitrary construction to 
be realised as best it can, but never in fact realised except 
by compromise with other compelling things in our natu- 
re. Our sattwic ideals of the enlightened will and reason 
are either themselves compromises, at best progressive 
compromises, subject to a constant imperfection and flux 
of change, or if absolute in their character, to be followed 
as a counsel of perfection ; but when we imagine we haVe 
completely realised them, it is by ignoring the mixture of 
* other powers and motives, aiid that self-ignorance consti- 
tutes the whole vanity of human reason and self-righteous- 
ness, of the egoism of knowledge and virtue. The best 
human knowledge is a half knowledge and the highest 
human virtue a thing of mixed quality and, however abso- 
lute in standard, yet relative in practice. And as a general 
law of life the absolute sattwic ideals cannot prevail 
in practice and, however needed as a power for the beHer- 
ment and raising of personal aspiration and conduct, 
their insistence modifies life, but cannot wholly change it, 
and their perfect fulfilmeitt images itself only in a dream of 
the future or a world of heavenly nature free from the 
mixed strain of our terrestrial existence. It cannot be 
otherwise because neither the nature of this world nor the 
nature of man is or can be one single piece made of the 
pure stviff of sattwa. The first door of escape we see out 
of this littiitation and confused mixture of dharmas is in a 
Certain trend towards impersonality, towards something 
large and Universal and calm and free and right and pure 
behind the limiting mind of ego. Tfte difficulty is that 
while we can feel a certain release into thjs intpersonality 
in the quiet and silence of dHur being, an iin)>e)^nal acti- 
. vity is by no tueans so easy to realise^ The pUmiit bf an 
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inapBtsonal truth or an impersonal will in our concluct is 
vitiated so long as we live at all in our normal mind by 
that which is natural and inevitable to that mind, the law 
of our personality, the colour of ego. That turns the pur- 
suit of impersonal truth into a system of intellectual pre- 
ferences supported by a limiting menial insistence and 
converts tlic pursuit of a disinterested impersonal action 
into a greater authority given to our personal will's selec- 
tions and preferences. And on the other hand an absolute 
impersonality would seem to impose an absolute quietism 
and that would mean that all action is of the ego and of 
the three gunas and to recede from life and action is the 
only way out of the cii cle. 

Tliis however is not the last word of wisdom in the 
matter because it is not the only way and crown of self- 
realisation open to i»s and there is a fuller spiritual expe- 
rience of the highest kind in which egoistic personality 
and the mind's limitations are lost in a greater self than 
the ego and yet life and action are not only still possible 
but ai'rive at their fullest spiritual complelem ss and signi- 
ficance. The thought of the Mahayana approached this 
reali|ation through the idea and experience of a complete 
datiirelessness, an utter freedom from attachment and 
sanskaras and an universal altruism and compassion w'hich 
became as it were the outpouring of the Nirvanic state in 
life and action. This was also the sense of the spiritual 
experience, more conscious of a world significance, more 
profound and comprehensive on the side of action, nearer 
to the thought of the Gita, which was aimed at in the 
utterances of the Taoist thinkers. There is an impersonal 
ineffable Eternal who is spirit and at the same time the 
one life of the universe supporting and flowing impartial- 
ly into all things^ sanutm brahma, the One that is nothing 
because other than all that wd perceive ami is yet the 
totality of all these existences; and the personality that is 
formed in this Inhnite with its attachments and dislikings 
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and fixed menfal distinctions is a thing that veiliftt^id 
deforms to us the one reality which can only be setsutfd 
by losing t)ersonality in this univei'sai and eternal Pre- 
sence and then we Ijve in that and have another greater 
consciousness which makes us one with all things. Here, 
as in the Gita, there is a complete self-surrender to the 
Supreme. "Your body is not your own,” says the Taoist 
thinker' “it is the delegated image of God : your life is 
not your own, it is the delegated harmony of God : your 
individuality is not your own, it is the delegated adaptabi- 
lity of God.” And here too perfection and liberated action 
are the result'of the surrender. The action of personality is 
a separative running counter to the bias of universal nature 
and this must be replaced by a wise and still passivity in the 
hands of the universal and eternal Power which makes 
one adaptable to the infinite action alul in harmony with 
its truth, and then the man who has this harmony within, 
may indeed be motionless and absorbed within in silence, 
but his Self will appear and the divine power will be at 
work in him and while he abides in tranquillity and in- 
action, naishkarmya, the myriads of things and beings 
will gather under his influence. Or, in other word% the 
divine impersonal power of the Self takes up his works fto 
longer deformed by ego and acts in him for the keeping 
together and control of the world and its peoples, hka- 
satigrahdrthdyn. This is in fact the Gita s renunciation of 
desire and attachment and ego, its passing beyOnd the 
gunas, its living in the Self, its seeing of the Self in all 
and all in the Self and of all as the Self, VdsMdevah sar- 
twM, <tnd its renunciation of all actions to the Self, the 
Eternal, the Brahman, satmyasya, brahmni: It is 

the highest arid largest possible ex^rience of an at once 
qiijetistic and acti\'e living in the impersonahfwlity of the 

one imlmrirtal and eternal Existence. 

But this Gita adds, dimmi atho wmyf, to s^aU things 
in the self and dten^ in Me, t0 renonnriC all action into 
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and so into the Piirnshottama. And here it points 
'' to a still greater and completer spiritual experience which 
carries with it a larger explanation of the significance 
of human life and of the cosmic action. The stress on pure 
impersonality has this incompleteness for us that it reduces 
the person, the individual, that persistent miracle of our 
inmost being, to a temporary and always mutable forma- 
tion in the Infinite which alone exists without any regard 
or any real or permanent relation to the soul of man, for 
that is then only a temporary phenomenon in the Eternal. 
And it is true that the ego and its limited personality are a 
temporary and mutable formation of Nature, but that is 
not true of the real person, the individual Piirusha. The 
ego limitation disappears, the soul feels and lives in its 
unity with the One and its universal unity with all things, 
but still it is our soul that enjovs this oneness and the 
universal action, though felt as the action of one and the 
same energy in all, still takes different forms in different 
souls of men, and spiritual knowledge and the universal 
delight of being flows into and around and concentrates 
itself in and flows out on the surrounding woild from each 
from a centre of living spiritual being whose circum- 
ference is lost in the infinite, a little universe of divine 
existence which is at the same time inseparable from and 
one with the whole infinite universe of the divine self- 
manifestation. And even when the soul merges itself in the 
cosmic consciousness or in the transcendent Absolute, it 
is still the individual soul in man that is the enjoyer of this 
release, as it was the living spiritual centre of the divine 
action and manifestation. This m37stery of our existence 
signifies that what we are is not only a temporary name 
and form of the One, but as we may say, a soul ind spirit 
of the Divine, and our spiritual individuality of which the 
ego is only a shadow and projection in the Ignorance has 
or is a truth. which persists beyond the ignorance in 
the Supreme nature of the Purushottama. This is the pro- 
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found comprehensiveness of the teaching of the Gita that 
it recognises the truth of our universalised impersonality 
into which we enter by the extinction of ego, brahma- 
nirvdna, but recognises too the persistent spiritual truth of 
our personality as a factor of the highest experience. It is 
the Ishwara, Vasudeva who is all things, who takes up our 
mind and life and body for the enjoyment of the lower 
Prakriti, it is the supreme Prakriti, the original spiritual 
nature of being, of the supreme Purusha that holds the 
universe and appears in it as the Jiva, and this Jiva, this 
living power of divine spiritual being is not merely a 
temporary form, but an eternal portion, an eternal cons- 
cious ray of the divine existence, and as eternal as that 
Prakriti. The highest perfection and status of our being 
therefore is to assume the supreme spiritual nature, to 
dwell in the being of the supreme Purusha and there to 
have the joy of the eternal spiritual oneness. 

This mystery of our being implies necessarily a simi- 
lar supreme mystery, rahasyam uUantnm, of the being of 
the Purushottama, not an exclusive impersonality of the 
Absolute, but the miracle of an Impersonal, an immutable 
Self of all things which manifests itself here in infinite and 
multiple personality and reveals itself to our last, closest, 
profoundest experience as an illimitable Being who accepts 
us and takes us to him, sarvabhdvena, in all the ways of 
our conscious existence. This highest experience, this 
largest way of seeing gives a profound, moving and com- 
plete significance to things in us, ouT knowledge, will, 
heart's love and adoration, which is lost or diminished in 
the exclusive stress on the impersonal, because that sup- 
presses or minimises or does not allow of the intensest 
fulfilment of movements and powers in us that are of the 
deepest and are attached to the closest essential fibres of 
our self-experience. It is not by the austerity of knowledge 
alone* but by the heart’s love and aspiration illuminecl and 
uplifted by knowledge that we get the widest, the deepesjt, 
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the most integral experience of oiir oneness with all the 
Divine. It is this nearest oneness in all the being, pro- 
foundly individual in a divine passion even in the midst of 
universality, that is here enjoined on the human soul as its 
way of possession of the perfection and divine consciousness 
to which it is called. The intelligence and will have to turn 
the whole existence in all its parts to the Ishwara, the 
divine Self and Master of our whole existence, briddhi- 
yogam updfritya. The heart has to cast all other emotion into 
the delight of oneness with him and the love of Him in all 
beings, the sense spiritualised has to see and hear and feel 
him everywhere, the life has to be utterly his life in the 
jiva, all the actions have to proceed from his sole power 
and sole initiation in the will, knowledge, organs of action, 
senses, vital parts, body. It is in this way impersonal and 
yet intimately personal that one has to be always united 
in the whole consciousness with him, Mtatam machchittali. 

The refusal of Arjuna to persevere in his divinely 
appointed work proceeded from the ego sense in him, 
ahankdra : it was a mixture and confusion and tangled 
error of ideas and impulsions of the sattwic, rajasic, tama- 
sic ego, the fear of sin and its personal consequences, the 
recoil from individual grief and suffering, the covering of 
egoistic impulses by the clouded reason’s plea of right and 
virtue, the ignorant shrinking from the ways of "God be- 
cause they seem other than the ways of man and impose 
things terrible and unpleasant, apnyam, on his nervous 
and emotional being and intelligence. And the spiritual 
consequences will be infinitely worse now than before, now 
that a higher truth and a greater way and spirit of action 
have been revealed to him, if yet persisting in his egoism 
he perseveres in a vain and impossible refusal. For it is a 
vain and impossible resolution, since it springs only from 
a temporary failure of strength and a deviation from the 
principle of the energy of his inmost character and not the 
true will and way of his nature. If now he casts down his 
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arms, he will yet be compelled by that nature to resume 
them when he sees the battle and slaughter go on without 
him, his abstention a defeat of all for which hel^ias lived^ 
the cause for whose service he was born weakened and 
bewildered by the absence or inklivity of its protagonist 
and afflicted by the stcength of the champions of self-re- 
garding unrighteousness and injustice. It is a confusion 
of the ideas and feelings of the ego mind that impel his 
refusal, and it is his nature working through a restoration 
of the characteristic ideas and feelings of the ego mind 
that will compel him to annul his refusal. But this conti- 
nued subjection to the ego will mean a worse, a more 
fatal spiritual refusal, a perdition, vinashti, a falling away 
from a greater truth of his being than that which he has 
followed in the ignorance of the lower nature. He has 
been admittecf to a higher thing, a new self-realisation, the 
possibility of a divine instead of an egoistic action, a di- 
vine and spiritual in place of a merely intellectual, emotion- 
al, sensuous and vital life. He has been called to be no 
longer a great but blind instrument, but a conscious soul 
and power and vessel of the Godhead. 

The ordinary mind and life of man is a half enlight- 
ened, mostly Ignorant development and a partial uncom- 
pleted manifestation of something concealed within him 
and concealed from himself, the obscure veil of an action 
not wholly his own the secret of which he has not yet 
mastered. Man finds himself in the world thinking and 
willing and feeling and acting and he takes himself ins- 
tinctively or intellectually conceives, or at least conducts 
’ his life, as a separate self-existent being who has the free- 
dom of his thought and will and feeling and action, the 
burden of sin and error and suffering, the responsibility 
and merit of his knowledge anff virtue, the right to satisfy 
his sattwic, rajasic or tamasic ego and the power to shape 
his own destiny and to turn the world to his own uses, 
It is this idea of himS;elf through which Nature works iti 
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him, and she deals with him according to his own con- 
ception, b«t fulfils all the time the will of a greater Spirit 
within hei^rhe error of this self-view of man is the igno- 
rance that makes him identify himself only with the out- 
ward mechanical part of him which is a creation of Na- 
ture and miss the greater inner spirit within which gives 
to all his mind and life and creation and action its whole 
significance. A universal Nature here, obeying the power 
of the Spirit who is the master of the universe, shapes 
each creature and determines its action according to the 
law of its own nature, Svvabhava, and man loo and his 
action according to the law of nature of mankind, and 
each man and his individual action according to the law 
of his own type and the variation of his individual swa- 
bhava. It is this universal Nature that shapes and directs 
not only the mechanical workings of the body and the 
instinctive operations of our vital and nervous parts, — 
there our subjection to her is very obvious, — but the ac- 
tion too of our sense-mind and will and intelligence. Only, 
while in the animal the mind workings too are a wholly 
mechanical obedience to Prakriti, man has this distinc- 
tion that he embodies a conscious development in which 
the soul more actively participates, and that gives to his 
outward mentality the sense of a certain freedom and in- 
creasing mastery of his instrumental nature. Still this 
freedom and mastery cannot be complete and are hardly 
even real until he becomes aware of and in possession of 
his own real self and spirit other than the ego, dtmavdn, 
because it is that which the nature is c.xpressing in mind 
and life and body, it is that which imposes on hJature 
this or that law of being, Swabhava, and it is that which 
shapes the outward destiny and the evolution of the soul 
within us. And then, when we enter into that inmost self 
of our being, we come to know that in us and in all is the 
one Spirit and Godhead whom all Nature serves and 
manifests and we ourselves are soul of this Sotil, spirit of 
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this Spirit, our body his delegated image, our life a move- 
ment of the rhythm of his life, our ipind a sheath of his 
consciousness, our -senses his instruments, ouT" emotions 
and sensations the seekings of his delight of being, our 
actions a means of his purpose, our freedom a shadow 
and suggestion of his- immortal freedom, our masteries a 
reflection of his power at work, our best knowledge a 
partial light of his knowledge, the highest most potent 
will of our spirit a projection and delegation of the will 
of this Spirit in all things who is the Master and Soul of 
the universe. The Lord seated in the heart of every crea- 
ture has been turning us in all our inner and outer action as 
if mounted on a machine on the wheel of this Maya of 
the lower Nature and it is for him in us and him in the 
world that we have our existence. To live in this know- 
ledge and this truth of our being is to escape from ego 
and break out of Maya, and all other highest dharmas are 
only a preparation for this Dharma, and alt Yoga is only 
a means by which we can come by some kind of union 
with the Master and supreme Soul and Self of our exis- 
tence. The highest dharma, the greatest Yoga is to take 
refuge from all the perplexities and difficulties of our na- 
ture with this indwelling Lord of all Nature, to turn to 
him with our whole being, with the life and body and 
sense and mind and heart and understanding, with our 
whole dedicated knowledge and will and action, sarva- 
bhdvena, in every way of our conscious self and our ins- 
trumental nature. And when we can at all times and en- 
tirely do this, then the divine Light and Love and Power 
takes hold of us, fills both self and instruments and leads 
us safe through all the doubts and difficulties and per- 
plexities and perils that beset our soul and our life to a 
supreme peace and the spiritual freedom of our immortal 
and eternal Status, pardm fdntim, sthdnam fdfwatam. 

And then after giving this deepest essence of its Yoga, 
after saying that beyond all the secrets revealed to the 
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mind of man by tb« transforming light of spiritual know- 
ledge, g{}hydt, this is a still deeper more secret truth, gHhya- 
iaram, the Gita suddenly declares that there is still a su- 
preme word that it has to speak, paramaui luichah, and a 
most secret truth of all, $arva~guhyatamam. This the 
Teacher will tell to Arjuna as his highest good because 
he is the chosen and beloved soul, hhia. And this su- 
preme word IS spoken in two brief, direct and simple slokas 
and these are left without farther comment or enlarge- 
ment to sink into the mind and reveal their own fullness 
of meaning in the soul’s experience, — which alone can 
make evident the infinite deal of meaning with which are 
pregnant these words apparently so slight and simple, — as 
if it were this for which it was being prepared all the time 
and the rest only an enlightening and enabling discipline 
and doctrine. “Become my-minded, my lover and adorer, 
a sacrifice!' to me, to me bow thyself, to me thou shalt 
come, this is my pledge and promise to thee, for dear art 
thou to me. Abandon all dharmas and take refuge in me alo- 
ne, 1 will deliver thee from all sin and evil, do not grieve." 
The Gita throughout has been insisting on a great and well- 
built discipline of Yoga, a large and clearly traced philo- 
sophical system, on the Sw'abhava and the Swadharma, 
on the sattwic law of life as leading out of itself by a self- 
exceeding exaltation to a free spiritual dharma of immor- 
tal existence beyond the limitation of even this highest 
guna, on many rules and means and injunctions and 
conditions of perfection, and now suddenly it seems to 
break out of its own structure and says to the human 
soul, “Abandon all dharmas, give thyself to the Divine 
within thee alone and that is all that thou needest, that 
is the truest and greatest way, that is the real deliverance." 
The Master of the worlds in the form of the divine Cha- 
rioteer and Teacher of Kurukhshetra has revealed to man 
the magnificent realities of God and Self ai?d Spirit and 
the' nature of the complex world and the relation of man’s 
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mind and life and heart and senses lo the Spirit and the 
victorious means by which through his own spiritual 
self-discipline and effort he can rise out of mortality into 
immortality and out of his limited mental into his infinite 
spiritual existence. And now speaking as the Spirit and 
Godhead in man and in all things he says to him, “All 
this personal effort and self-discipline is not needed, all 
following and limitation of rule and dharma can be thrown 
away, if you can make a complete surrender to Me, rely 
alone on the Spirit and Godhead within you and all things, 
and trust to its sole guidance. Turn all the mind to me and 
fill it with the thought of me and my presence, turn all the 
heart to me, make every action whatever it be into a sacri- 
fice and offering to me, leave me to do my will with life 
and soul and action, and do not be grieved or perplexed 
by mv dealings with your mind and heart and life and 
works or troubled because they do not seem to follow the 
laws and dharmas man imposes on himself to guide his 
limited will and mentality. My ways are the ways of a 
perfect wisdom and |X)wer and love and 1 am here to 
give the full assurance that I am bringing you to me and 
to a complete divine life in the universal and an immor- 
tal existence in the transcendent Spirit.” 

The secret thing, gHhyaiu, which spiritual knowledge 
reveals to us, mirrored in various teachings and justified 
in the soul's experience, is for the Gita the secret of the 
spiritual self hidden within us of which mind and external 
Nature are only manifestations or figures, the secret of the 
constant relations between soul and Nature, Purusha and 
Prakriti, the secret of an indwelling Godhead who is the 
lord of all existence and veiled from us in its forms and 
movements.These are the truths taught in . many ways by Ve- 
danta and Sankhya and Yoga and synthetised in the ear- 
lier chapters of the Gita. And amidst all their apparent 
distinctions they are one truth and all the different ways 
of Yoga are various means of spiritual self-discipline by 
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which stilling the mind and life or turning all towards 
this many-aspected One wo cdSh make the secret truth of 
self and God real to m and and dwell in it or lose 
our separate selves in if and-no longer he compelled at all 
by the mental Ignorance. The more secret thing, 
r<7?;y, developed by the Gita is the profound reconciling 
truth of the divine Pnriishottama, at once self and Purusha, 
Brahman and Godhead, That gives to the thought a lar- 
ger more deeply undei'standing foundation for the synthe- 
sis and to the spiritual experience a greater, more fullv 
comprehending and comprehensive Yoga. It is founded 
on the secret of the supreme spiritual Nature and of the 
|iva, an eternal portion of the Divine in Nature and 
of one essence vrith him in his immutable self-existence, 
of the Transcendent beyond the world who is at the same 
time Vasudeva who is all things in all worlds and the 
Lord standing in the heart of every being and the self of 
all existences and the origin and meaning of everything 
that he has put forth in his Prakriti, and manifested in his 
Vibhntis, and the Spirit in Time compelling the action of 
the world, and the Sun of all knowledge, and the Lover 
and Beloved of the soul, and the Master of all works and 
sacrifice. And the result of the knowledge of this more 
secret thing is the Gita's Yoga of integral knowledge, inte- 
gral works and integral bhakti, of spiritual universality 
and a free ancf perfected spiritual individuality, of an en- 
tire union with God and entire dwelling in him as the 
frame of immortalitv and the support and power of a 
liberated action in the world and the body. And now 
there comes this supreme word and most secret thing of 
all, that the Spirit and Godhead is free from all dharmas 
and though he conducts the world according to fixed laws 
and leads man through his dharmas of ignorance and 
knowledge, sin and virtue, fight and wrong, liking and 
disliking and indifference, pleasure and pain, joy and 
sdrrow and rejection of these opposites, through his phy- 
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sical anti vital, intellecUml, emotional, ethical and spiritual 
laws and rules and standards, yet’tfi'e Spirit and God- 
head transcends ail thes® Wnligs, and if we too can cast 
away all dependence on^dharmas, surrender ourself to this 
free and eternal Spirit, trust to the light and pow'er and 
delight of the Divine in us and, unafraid and ungrieving, 
accept only his guidance, then tfkt is' the truest, the grea- 
test release and that brings the absolute and inevitable 
perfection of our self and nature. This is the way offei'cd 
to the chosen of the Spirit, to those in whom he takes the 
greatest delight because they are nearest to him and most 
capable of oneness and of being even as he, consenting to 
Nature, transcendent and universal in the spirit. 

A time comes in spiritual development when we be- 
come aware that all our effort and action are only our 
mental reactions to the silent and secret insistence of a 
greater Presence in and around us and that all our Yoga, 
our aspiration and our endeavour are imperfect or narrow 
forms, because disfigured or at least limited by the mind’s 
as.sociations, demands, prejudgments, predilections, mis- 
translations or half translations of a vaster truth, mental 
images of greatest things which would be done more 
perfectly, directly, freely, largely, more in harmony with 
the universal and eternal will by that Power itself in 
us if we dould only put ounselves passively as instruments 
in the hands of a supreme and absolute strength and 
wisdom. That Power is not separate from us, but our own 
greatest self one with the self of all otliers and at the same 
time a transcendent and an immanent Being. Our exis- 
tence, our action taken up into this greatest Existence 
would be no longer, as it seems to us now, individually 
our own in a mental separation, but an Infinity and 
a Presence and the constant Spontaneity of formation and 
expression iti us of this greatest universab sfrlf and this 
transcendent Spirit, The Gita indicates that in order that 
this ivholly be, the surrender must be without Veser* 
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vations, our Yoga, our lift*, Qur state of iiiuer being not 
predetermined by fhc insistenfe on this or that dharma or 
any dharma. The divine pf the Yoga, yogcsliwara/t 

ki'ishnab, will take up our ."^gaaiKl raise us to our perfec- 
tion, not the perfection of any external or mental standard 
or limiting rule, but vast and comprehensive, a perfedion 
developing according the whole truth, first indeed 
of our human swabhava, but afterwards of a greater thing 
into which it will open, illimitable, immortal, free, all- 
transmuting, the divine and infinite nature. All must be 
given as material of that transmutation. The Spirit will 
take up our knowledge and our ignorance, our truth and 
our error, cast away their forms of insufficiency, sarvti- 
dhanmut parityajya, and transform all into his infinite 
light, take up our virtue and sin, right and wrong, cast 
away their tangled figures, samadhanndn parityajya, and 
transform all into his transcendent purity and universal 
good, take up our joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, cast 
away their discordances and iipperfect rhythms, sarva* 
dharmdn parityajya, and transform all into his transcen- 
dent and universal delight. All that all the Yogas can do 
will be done and more, but in a greater seeing way, with 
a greater wisdom and truth than any human teacher, saint 
or sage caij give us. The inner spii itual state to which this 
supreme Yoga will take us, will be above and yet com- 
prehensive ofi-all things and without limitation or bond- 
age, sarvadhariiidn parityajya. Only the infinite existence, 
consciousness, delight of the Godhead in its calm silence 
and bright boundless activity wilt be there, the Divine 
made manifest and whenever and as he wills building in 
us whatever shapes of the Infinite, translucent forms 
of knowledge, thought, love, spiritual joy, power and ac- 
tion according to his self-fulfilling will and immortal plea- 
sure. And there will be no binding effect on the free soul 
and the unaffected nature, no unescapable crystallising into 
this or that inferior formula, All the action will be execu- 
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ted by the power of the Spirit in <l divine freedom, sarva^ 
dharmdh paniyajya. An «nf;illen abiding in the trans- 
cendent Spirit will he the foi|4idation and the assurance, 
a^oneness. with universal being released from all the evil 
and suflering of the separative mind the power, a constant 
deH||[iit, oneness and harmony of the eternal individual 
with the Divine and all that he isr the effect of this integral 
liberation. The baffling problems of our human existence 
of which Arjuna’s difiiculty stands as an acute example, 
are created by our separative personality and this Yoga 
putting the soul of man into its right relation with God 
and world-existence, making our action God's, the know- 
ledge and will sha[)ing and moving it his and our life the 
harmoi^y of a divine self-expression, is the way to their 
total disappearance. 

The whole Yoga is revealed, the great word of 
the teaching given, and Arjuna the chosen human soul is 
once more ready, no longer in his egoistic mind, but in 
this greatest self-knowledge for the divine action, the divi- 
ne life in the human, the wopks of the liberated soul, 
niukUisya karuuu Destroyed is the illusion of the mind, 
the sours memory of its self and its truth concealed by 
life has returned to it, all doubt and perplexity gone it can 
turn to the execution of the command, whatever work for 
God and htunatiity be appointed and apportioned to it by 
the Master of its being, the Spirit and Godhead self-ful- 
filled in Time and universe. 
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THE YOGA OK SELF-PEKKEC'I'IOX 
CHAPTER EXVl 
FAITH AXD SHAKTI 

The tliree parts of the perfection of our instnimeiUal 
nature of which we have till now been reviewing the gen- 
eral features, the perfection of the intelligence, heart, 
vital consciousness and body, the perfection i)f the fu»da- 
mental soul powers, the perfection of the surrendv,T of'rJnr 
instruments and action to the divine Shakli, depend at 
every moment of their progression on a fourth power 
that is cpvertly and overtly the pivot of all endeavour and 
action, faith, (nidillul. The perfect faith is an assent of 
the whole being to the truth seen by it or offered to iis 
acceptance, and its central woiking is a faith of the soul 
in its own will to be and attain and become and its idea 
of self and things and its knowledge, of which the belief 
of the intellect, the heart’s.rf:onsenl and the desire of the 
life mind to possess and realise are the ofrtwarcl figures. 
This soul faith, in'Somc form of itself, is indispensable to 
the action of the being and without it man cannot move a 
single pace in lile, much fess take any step forward t(S*a 
yet unrealised, peifeclion., It is so central and essential a 
thmg that the Gita can justly .say of it. th^tj whatever is a 
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man’s g-addha, that he is, yo xunhihraddhak^ •‘>'n s^h, 
and, it may be added, whatever he has the faith to ’set as 
possible in himself and strive for, that he can create and 
become. There is one kind of faith demanded as indis- 
pensable by tht integral Yoga and that may be described 
as faith in God and the Shakti, faith in the presence and 
power of the Divine in us and the vvoild, a taith that all 
in the world is the working of one divine Shakti, that all 
the slepN of ‘the Yoga, its strivings and sufferings and 
failures as well as its successes and hdlisfactions and vic- 
tories are utilities and necessities of her workings and 
that by a film and strong dependence on and a total sell- 
-sui render to the Divine and to his Sliakti in us we can 
attain to oneness and freedom and victory and perfection. 

Tl\e enemy of faith is doubt, and yet doubt too is an 
utility and necessity, because man in his ignorance and in 
his progressive labour towards knowledge needs to be 
visited by doubt, otherwise he would remain obstinate in 
jj^ui ignorant belie/ and limited knowledge and unable to 
1 escitpe from his errors. This utility and necessity of doubt 
does not altogether disappear when we enter on the path 
of Yoga. The integral Yoga aims at a knowledge not 
merely of some fundamental principle, but a knowing, a 
gnosis which will apply itself to and cover all life and the 
world action, and in this search for knowledge we enter 
on the way and are accompanied for many miles upon it 
by the mind's unregenerated activities before these are 
purified and transformed by a greater light ; we carry with 
us a number of intellectual beliefs and ideas which are by 
no means all of them correct and perfect and a host of 
new ideas and suggestions meet us afterwards demanding 
our credence which it would be fatal tiS seize on and ah 
ways cling to in the shape in which they come without 
r%Ard to their possible errof, limitation or imiierfection. 
And indeed at one stage in the Yoga it becomes necessary 
to refuse to accept as definite and final any kind of in- 
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telleCStiial nr opinion whatever in its intellectual form 
and to hold it in a questioning suspension until it is given 
its right place and luminous shape of tiuth in a spiritual 
experience enlightened by supramental knowledge. And 
much more must this be the case with the desires or im- 
pulsions of the life mind, which h.ave often to he provi- 
sionally accepted as immediate indices of a temporarily 
necessarv action before we have the full guidance, but 
not always clung to with the soul’s complete assent, for 
eventually all these desires and impulsions have to be 
rejected or else transformed into and replaced by impul- 
sions of the divine will taking up the life movements. The 
heart's faith, emotional beliefs, assents are also needed 
upon (he way, but cannot be always sure guides until 
they too are taken up, purified, transformed and are 
eventually replaced by the luminous assents of a divine 
Ananda which is at one with the divine will andknowledge. 
In nothing in the lower nature from the reason to the vital 
will can the seeker of the Yoga put a comfjllete and perma- 
nent faith, but only at last in the spiritual (ruth, power, 
Ananda which become in the spiritual reason his sole 
guides and luminaries and masters of action. 

And yet faith is necessary throughout and at every 
step because it is a needed assent of the soul and without 
this assent there can be no progress. Our faith must first 
be abiding in the essential truth and principles of the 
Yoga, and even if this is clouded in the intellect, despon- 
dent in the heart, outwearied and exhausted by constant 
denial and failure in the desire of the vital mind, there 
must be something in the innermost soul which clings 
and returns to it, otherwise we may fall on (he path or 
abandon it from wmkness and inability to bear temporary 
defeat, disappointment, difficulty and peril. In the Yoga 
as in life it is the man Who persists unwearied to the last 
in the face of every defeat and disillusionment and of all 
confronting, hostile and contradicting events and powers 
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who conquers in the end and finds his faith'^justified he- 
caii'se to the soul and ShakH in man nothing is impossi- 
ble. And even a blind and ignorant faith is a belter 
possession than the sceptical doubt which turns its back 
on our spiritual possibilities or the constant carping of 
the narrow pettily critical uncreative intellect, asAya, which 
pursues our endeavour with a paralysing incertitude. The 
seeker of the integral Yoga must however conquer both 
these imperfections. The thing to which he has given his 
assent and set his mind and heart and will to achieve, the 
divine perfection of the whole liuman being, is apparent- 
ly an impossibility to the normal intelligence, since it is 
opposed to the actual facts of life and will for long be 
contradicted by immediate experience, as happens with all 
far-off and difficult ends, and it is denied too by many 
who have spiritual experience but believe that our present 
nature is the sole possible nature of man in the body and 
that'it is only by throwing off the earthly life or even all 
individual existence that we can arrive at either a heaven- 
ly perfection or the release of extinction. In the pursuit 
of such an aim there will for long be plenty of ground for 
the objections, the carpings, {isAyn, of that ignorant but 
persistent criticising leason which founds itself plausiblv 
on the apjaearances of the moment, the stock ‘Of ascer- 
tained fact and experience, refuses to go beyond and 
questions the validity of all indices and illuminations that 
point forward; and if he yields to these narrow suggestions, 
he wdll either not arrive or be seriously hampered and 
long delayed in his journey, On the other hand ignorance 
and blindness in the faith are obstacles to a large suc- 
cess, invite much disappointment aqd disillusionment, 
fasten on false finalities and prevent ‘^^advance to greater 
fdrmujations of truth and perfection. The Shakti in her 
workings will strike ruthlessly at all forms of ignorance 
and blindness and all evi^sri that trusts wrongly and supefr 
stiHotisly in her, and we tifcost be prep^d to abandqid a 
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too persistent altachment to forms of faith and cling to 
the saving reality alone. A great and wide spiritual and 
intelligent faith, intelligent with the intelligence of that 
larger reason which assents to high possibilities, is the char- 
acter of the (raddhti needed for the integral Yoga. 

This (raddlid — the English word faith is inadequate 
to express it — is in reality an influence from the supreme 
Spirit and its light a message from our supramental being 
which is calling the lower nature to rise out of its petty 
present to a great self-becoming and self-exceeding. And 
that which receives the influence and answers to the call 
is not so much the intellect, the heart or the life mind, but 
the inner soul which better knows the truth of its own 
destiny and mission. The circumstances that provoke our 
first entry into the path arc not the real index of the thing 
that is at work in us. There the intellect, the heart, or 
the desires of the life mind may take a prominent place, 
or even more fortuitous accidents and outward incentives; 
but if these are all, then there, can he no surety of our 
fidelity to the call and our enduring perseverance in the 
Yoga. The intellect may abandon the idea that attracted 
it, the heart weary or fail us, the desire of the life mind 
turn to other objectives. Rut outward circumstances are 
only a cover for the real workings of the spirit, and if it is 
the spirit that has been touched, the inward soul that has 
received the call, the (raddhti will remain firm and resist all 
attempts to defeat or slay it. It is not that the doubts 
of the intellect may not assail, the heart waver, the disap- 
pointed desire of the life mind sink down exhausted on 
the wayside. That is almosi inevitable at times, perhaps 
often, eipecialjy with us, sons of an age of intellectuality 
and scepticisttv and a materialistic denial of spiritual trnth 
which has not yet lifted its painted clouds from the face of 
the sun of a greater reality and is still opposed to the light 
of spiritual intuition and inmost experience. There will 
very poaiibly be many of those trying obscurations of which 
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even the Vedic Rishis so often complained, ‘‘long exiles 
from the light," and these may be so thick, the night on 
the soul may be so black that faith may seem utterly to 
have left us. 'ftnt through it all the spirit within will 
be keeping its .unseen hold and the soul will return with a 
new strength fb its assurance which was only eclipsed and 
not extinguished, because extinguished it cannot be when 
once the inner self has known and made its resolution. * 
The Divine holds our hand through all and if he seems to 
let us fall, it is only to raise us higher. This saving relurn 
we shall experience so often that the denials of doubt will 
become eventually impossible and, when once the founda- 
tion of equality is firmly established and still more when 
the sun of the gnosis has risen, doubt itself will pass aw-ay 
because its cause and utility have ended. 

Moreover not only a faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciple, ideas, way of the Yoga is needed, but a day to day 
working faith in the power in us to achieve, in the steps we 
have taken on the way, in the spiritual experiences that 
come to us, in the intuitions, the guiding movements of 
will and impulsion, the moved, intensifies of the heart and 
aspirations and fulfilments of the life that are the aids, 
the circumstances and the stages of the enlargipg of (he 
nature and the stimuli or the steps of the soul’s evolution. 
At tlw same time it has always to be remembered that we are 
moving from imperfection and ignorance towwds light 
and perfection, and the faith in us must be free from at- 
tachment to the forms of our endeavour and the succes- 
sive stages of our realisation. There is not only much that 
will be strongly rai^d in. in order to be cqst out and 
rejected, a battle between the powers of ^ignorance and 
the lower nature and the higher powers that have totrcf 
place them, , hut experiences, states of thought and feeting, 
forips of realisation that are helfrful andi hay# to he.^accepl** 
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ed on the way and may seem to us for the time to be 
spiritual finalities, are found afterwards to be steps of 
transition, have to be exceeded and the working faith that 
supported them withdrawn in favour of other and greater 
things or of more full and comprehensive realisations and 
experiences, which replace them or into vtlTiich they arc 
taken up in a completing transformation. There can be 
for the seeker of the integral Yoga no clinging to resting- 
places on the road or to half-way houses ; he cannot be 
satisfied till he has laid down all the great enduring bases 
of his perfection and broken out into its large and free 
infinities, and even there he has to be constantly filling 
himself with more experiences of the Infinite. His pro- 
gress is an ascent from level to level and each new height 
brings in other vistas and revelations of the much that 
h.is still to be done, bliiiri kartivam, till the divine Shakti 
has at last taken up all his endeavour and he has only to 
assent and participate gladly by a consenting oneness in 
her luminous workings. That which will support him 
through these changes, struggles, transformations which 
might otherwise dishearten and baffle,— for the intellect 
and life and emotion always grasp too much at things, 
fasten on vemature certitudes and are apt to be afflicted 
and unwilling when forced to abandon that on which 
they rested, — is a firm faith in the Shakti that is at work 
and reliance on the guidance of the Master of the Yoga 
whose wisdom is not in haste and whose steps through 
all the perplisxities of the mind are assured and just and 
sound, because they are founded on a perfectly compre- 
hending transaction with the necessities of our nature. 

The progress of the Yoga is a procession from the 
ti^^l ignorat^c through imperfect formations to a per. 

and increasing of knowledge and in its 
positive parts a movement from light to 
light, and it cannot cease till we have the greatest 
supraraental knowledge. The moltons of the 
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mind in its progress inust necessarily be mixed with a 
greater or lesser proportion of error, and we sfiould not 
allow our faith to be disconcerted by the discovery of its 
errors or imagine that because the beliefs of the intellect 
which aided us were too hasty and positive, therefore the 
fundamental <aith in the soul was invalid. The human 
intellect is too much afraid of error precisely because it 
is too much attached to a premature sense of certitude 
and a too hasty eagerness for positive linality in what it 
seems to seize of knowledge. As our self-experience in- 
creases, wc shall find that our errors even were necessary 
movements, brought with them and left their element or 
suggestion of truth and helped towards discovery or sup- 
ported a necessary effort and that the certitudes we have 
now to ab.tndon had yet their temporary validity in the 
progress of our knowledge. The intellect cannot be a 
sufficient guide in the search for spiritual truth and reali- 
sation and yet it has to be utilised in the integral move- 
ment of our nature. And while therefore, we liave to re- 
ject paralysing doubt or mere intellectual scepticism, the 
seeking intelligence has to be trained to admit a certain 
large questioning, an intellectual rectitude not satisfied 
with half-truths, mixtures of error or approxin^tions and, 
most positive and helpful, a perfect readiness always to 
move forward from truths already held and accepted to 
the greater corrective, completing or transcending truths 
which at first it was unable or, it may be, disinclined to 
envisage. A working faith of the intellect is ir^dispensable, 
not A superstitious, dogmatic or limiting credence attach- 
ed to every temporary support or formula, but a large as- 
sent to the successive suggestions and steps of the Shakti, 
a faith fixed on realities, moving from the lesser MMli 
completer realities and ready to throw down all sci^yilhiiff 
and keep only the large and growing shfi^ure.W^^ 

A constant frS44h4, faith, assent of the 
life too are indisi^nsabte. Bui white we ar»itfli^|j|ii|^^ 
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Jialure the heart’s assent »s colouretl by mental emotion 
and the life movements are accompanied by their trail of 
perturbing or straining desires, and mental emotion and 
desire tend to trouble, alter more or less grossly or subtly 
or distort the truth, and they always bring some limitation 
and imperfection into its realisation by the heart and life. 
The heart too when it is troubled in its attachments and 
its certitudes, perplexed by throw-backs and failures and 
convictions of error or involved in the wrestlings which 
attend a 9 all to move forward from its assured positions, 
has its draggings, wearinesses, sorowings, revolts, reluc- 
tances which hamper the progress. It musflc.irn a laiger 
and surer faith giving in the place of the mental reactions 
a calm or a moved spiritual acceptance to the ways and 
the steps of the Shakti which is in its nature the assent of 
a deepening Ananda to all necessary movements and a 
readiness to leave old moorings and move always forwanls 
towards the delight of a greater perfection. The life mind 
must give its assent to the successive motives, impulsions 
activities of the life imposed on it by the guiding power as 
aids or fields of the development of the nature and to the 
successions also of the inner Yoga, but il must not be 
attached or call a halt anywhere, but must always be pre- 
pared to abandon old urgency and accept with the same 
completeness of assent new higher movements and activi- 
and it must learn to replace desire by a wide and 
bright Ananda in all experience and action. The faitWuL 
the heart and the life mind, like that of the intellig^4<{i 
must be capable of a constant correction, tmlarging 'aiMli^J 
transformation. 

This faith is essentially the secret (raddhd of the sol^ij, 
brought more and more to the surface and there 
l^taiiMCd and increased by an increasing assurance 
ihHl of spiifitual experience. Here too the faith 

*»nattached, a faith that waits upon Truth 
to change and enlarge its understanding of 
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spiritual experiences*, to correct'mistaken or half true ideas 
about them and receive more enlightening interpretations, 
to replace insufficient by more «jfficient intuitions, and to 
merge experiences that seemed at the time to be final and 
satisfying in more satisfying combinations with new expe- 
rience and greater largenesses and transcendences. And 
especially in the psychical artd other middle domains there 
is a very l.irge room for the possibility of misleading and 
often captivating error, and here even a certain amount of 
positive scepticism has its use and at all events a great 
uviition and scrnpulotis intellectual rectitude, but not the 
scepticism of the ordinary mind which amounts to a 
disabling denial. In the integi-al Yoga psychical experience, 
esix'cially of the kind associated with what is often called 
occultism and savours of the miraculous, should be al* 
together subordinated to spiritual truth and watt upon 
that for its own interpretation, ill imii nation and sanction. 
But even in the puiely spiritual domain, there are ex- 
periences which are partial and, however atti active, only 
receive their full validity, significance or right application 
when we can advance to a fuller e.\perience. And there are 
others which are in themselves quite valid and full and 
absolute, but if we confine ourselves to them, will prevent 
other sides of the spiritual truth from manifestation and 
mutilate Uie integrality of the Yoga. Thus the profound 
and absorbing quietude of impersonal peace which conwfi 
b^ the stilling of the mind is a thing in itself complete 

I absolute, but if we rest in that alone, it will exclude 
compahion absolute, not less great and needed and 
ijB, of the bliss of the divine action. Here too our faith 
jpsl be an assent that receives all spiritual experience, 
OTt with a wide openness and readiness for alwags Iwioiia 
light and truth, an absence of limiting attachment aiidr«o 
such clinging to forms as would interfere witti#li|> 
movement of the Sbakti towards the 
spiritual being, consciousiness, knowledge, 
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and the wholeness of the one and the multiple Ananda. 

The faith demanded of us both in its general principle 
and its constant particular application amounts to a large 
and ever increasing and a constantly purer, fuller and 
stronger assent of the whole being and all its parts to the 
presence and guidance of God and (he Shakli. The faith 
in the Shakti, as long as we are not aware of and filled 
with her presence, must necessarily be preceded or at 
least accompanied by a firm and virile faith in our own 
spiritual will and energy and our power to move success- 
fully towards unity and freedom and perfection. Man is 
given faith in himself, his ideas and his powers that he 
may work and create and rise to greater things and in the 
end bring his strength as a worthy offering to the altar 
of the Spirit. This spirit, says the Scripture, is not to be 
won by the weak, tiHvam /itm^ balabhicua lahh\ah. All 
paralysing self-distrust has to be discouraged, all doubt of 
our strength to accomplish, for that is a fal«e assent to 
impotence, an imagination of weakness and a denial of 
the omnipotence of the spirit. A present incapacity, how- 
ever heavy may seem its pressure, is only a trial of faith 
and a temporary difficulty and to yield to the sense of 
inability is for the seeker of the integral Yoga a non-.sense, 
for his object is a development of a perfection that is there 
already, latent in the being, because man carries the seed 
of the divine life in himself, in his own spirit, the possibi- 
lity of success is involved and implied in the effort 
victory is assured because behind is the call and guidanfiel 
of an omnipotent power. At the same time this faith in 
oneself must be purified from all touch of rajasic egoisai, 
and spiritual pride. The sadhaka should keep as much aaf* 
possible in his mind the idea that his strength is nut his 
own in the egoistic sense but that of the divine universal 
Sljakti and whatever is egoistic in bis use of it mus4 be a 
cause of limitation and in the end an obstacle. The power 
of the divine imiversal Shakti which is behind our aanire-i 
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tioH is illimitable, and when it is rightly called upon it 
cannot fail to pour itself into us and to remove whatever 
incapacity and obstacle, now or late^r ; for the times and 
durations of our struggle while they depend at first, instru- 
mentally and in part, on the strength of our faith and oiir 
endeavour, are yet eVentiially in the hands of the wisely 
determining secret Spirit, alone the Master of the Yoga, 
the Ishwara. 

The faith in the divine Shakti must be always at the 
back of our strength and when she becomes manifest, it 
must be or grow implicit and complete, 'fhere is nothidg 
that is impossible to her who is the conscious Power and 
universal Goddess all-creative from eternity and armed 
with the Spirit’s omnipotence. All knowledge, all streng- 
ths, all triumph and victory, all skill and works are in her 
hands and they are full of the treasures of the Spirit and 
of all perfections and siddhis. She is Maheshwari, god- 
dess of the supreme knowledge, and brings to us her vi- 
sion for all kinds and widenesses of truth, her rectitude 
of the spiritual will,, the Calm and passion of her supra- 
nfiental largeness, her felicity of illumination : she is 
Mahakali, goddess of the supreme strength, and with her 
are all mights and spiritual force and severest austerity of 
tapas and swiftness to the battle and the victory and the 
laughter, the attnhdsya, that makes light of defeat and 
death and the powers of the ignorance ; she is Maha- 
..l^kshmi, the goddess of the supreme love and delight, and 
ijhiisr gifts are the spirit's grace and the charm and beauty 
the Anancla and protection and every divine and hu- 
'man blessing: she is Mahasaraswali, the goddess of diviiie 
'Skill and of the works of the Spirit, and hers is the Yoga 
that is skill in works, yog<ih karmam and the 

Utilities of divine khoyrledge and the sOlf-applicatiOn of 
the spirit to life and the happiness of its harmonies. And 
“jn all her powers and forms she; carries with her the su- 
/<^me sense of the masteries of; the eternal Ishwari, a ra- 
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pid and divine capacity foi' all kinds of action that may 
he demanded from the instrum'’nt, oneness, a partic'pat- 
sympathy, a free identity, with all energies in all beings 
and therefore a spontaneous and fruitful harmony with 
all the divine will in the universe. The intimate feeling of 
her presence and her powers and the satisfied assent of 
all our being to her workings in and around it is the last 
perfection of faith in the Shakti, 

And behind her is the Ishwara and faith in him is 
the most central thing in the ^raddhA of the integral Yoga. 
This faith we must have and develop to perfection that 
all things are the workings under the universal conditions 
of a supreme self-knowledge and wisdom, that nothing 
done in us or around us is in vain or without its appoint- 
ed place and just significance, that all things are possible 
when the Ishwara as onr supreme Self and Spirit takes up 
the action and that all that has been done before and all 
that he will do hereafter was and will be part of his in- 
fallible and foreseeing guidance and intended towards the 
fruition of our Yoga and our perfection and our life woik. 
This faith will be more and more justified as the higher 
knowledge opens, we shall begin to see the great and 
small significances that escaped our limited mentality and 
faith will pass into knowledge. Then we shall see beyond 
the possibility of doubt that all happens within the work- 
ing of the one Will and that that will was also wisdom 
because it develops always the true workings in life of the 
self and nature. The highest state of the assent, the (rad- 
dh& of the being will be when we feel the presence of the 
Ishwara and feel all our existence and consciousness and 
thought and will and action in his hand and consent in all 
things and with every part of our self and nature to the 
direct and immanent and occupying will of the Spirit. 
And that highest perfection of the (raddhd will ala^ be 
the opportunity and perfect foundation of a divine ^aen^ ; 
it will base, when complete, the development and 
tation and the works of the luminous supramenial Shaktjj' 
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BOOK III 
1 

THOU ART 

1 Birth and death are two limits j bevond those 
limits there is a sort of uniformity. 

2 And shall I then no longer be ? Yes, thou shall be, 
but thou shalt be something else of which the world 

3 will have need at that moment. — Can it be that 
change terrifies thee ? But nothing is ch'iic without 
it. 

4 Await with calm the moment of extinction or 
perhaps of displacement. 

5 Restore to heaven and earth that which thou owest 
unto them... But of this dead man there is a portion 
that is immortal. 

6 Thyself awaken thy self : then protected by thyself 
and discovering thy own deepest secret, thou shalt 
not change. 

7 Thou remainest the same and thy years shall not 
fail. 

S The moment that this mystery has been uhveiled 

, to thy eyes that thou art no other than Allah, thou 

II h 

2> Eptetstes.— S) Rt«r«iM Awills*.— 4) id- 

-1-) IftSg Vsda.-^ W Biada Wiidon.«« *7) Belwwa 1. 12— 

I) Hohyddw'iha-imhi. 
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shall know that thou art thine own end and aim and 
that thou hast never ceased and canst never cease 
to be. 

0 If thou canst raise thy spirit above Space and 
Time, thou shalt find thyself at every moment in 

10 eternity. — Thou art, 

* 

11 If in the morning you have heard the voice of 
celestial reason, in the evening you can die. 

12 Thence you can see that it is in a clear knowledge 
that is found our eternal life. 

13 Yea, though 1 walk fhrougii the valley of the sha* 
dow of death, I will fear no evil. 

14 I do not die, I go forth from Time. 

15 I begin life over again after death even as the suti 
every day, 

16 I was dead and, behold, I am alive for evermore. 

17 The day dies, 1 go towards repose, tomorrow 
evening the monastery bell shall ring out its accusto- 
med voice, but no longer for me ; I shall not hear it 
again as this I, but swallowed up in the great All 
I shall hear it still. 

18 I have fought the good light, 1 have finished 
ray course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 

19 O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?... Death is swallowed up in victory. 


9) Auifielus SilesinsH- 10) Delphio laicriptiaa.— 11) Cop* 
tttoiu&-~ 12) Ruysbroeok.— 13) Psalms XXIU. 4.-— 14) La- 
bnm.-— 16) Book of the Dead. — 16) BoreUtion I. IS.— 17) Aiwn- 
18) II Timothy IT. 7. 8.— 19) I CorintbiaM XT.66,66. 
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The aits which appeal to the soul through the eye 
are able to arrive at a peculiarly concentrated expression 
of the spirit, the aesthesis and the creative mind of a 
people, but it is in its literature that we must seek for its 
most flexible and many-sided self-expression, for it is the 
word used in all its power of clear figure or its threads of 
suggestion that carries to us most subtly and variably the 
shades and turns and teeming significances of the inner 
self in its manifestation. The greatness of a literature lies 
first in the greatness and worth of its substance, the value 
of its thought and the beauty of its forms, but also in the 
degree to which, satisfying the highest conditions of the 
art of speech, it avails to bring put and raise the soul and 
life or the living and the ideal mind of a people, an age, 
a culture, through the genius of some of its greatest or 
most sensitive representative spirits. And if we ask what 
iu both these, resp^ts is the achievement of the Indian 
rhthd as it has coiije down to us in the Sanskrit and other 
literatufi^ we might surely Say that here at least there iS 
little robin for any just depreciation and denial even by a 
mind the fnost disposed to quarrel with the effect on life 
an4 the the outture. The ancient and classical 

creationspi the Sanskrit tongue both in (Quality add in body 
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and abundance of excellence, in their potent oi iginality and 
force and beauty, in their substance and art and structure, 
in grandeur and justice and charm of speech and in the 
height and width of the reach of their spirit stand very 
evidently in the front rank among the world’s great 
Hteratures. The language itself, as has been universally re- 
cognised by those competent to form a judgment, is one of 
the most magnificent, the most perfect and wonderfully 
sufficient literary instruments developed by the human 
mind, at once majestic and sweet and flexible, strong and 
clearly-formed and full and vibrant andsubtle,andils quality 
and character would be of itself a sufficient evKience of the 
character and quality of the race whose mind it expressed 
and the culture of which it was the reflecting medium. 
The great and noble use made of it by poet and thinker 
did not fall below the splendour of its capacities. Nor is 
it in the Sanskrit tongue alone that the Indian mind has 
done high and beautiful and perfect things, though it 
couched in that language the larger part of its most pro- 
minent and formative and grandest creations. It would 
be necessary for a complete estimate to take into account 
as well the Buddhistic literature in Pali afid the poetic 
literatures, here opulent, there more scanty in production, 
of about a dozen Sanskritic and Dravidian tongues. The 
whole has almost a continental effect and does not fall so 
far short in the quantity of its really lasting things and 
equals in its things of best excellence the work of ancient 
and mediaeval and modern Europe, The people and 
the civilisation that count among their great works and, 
their great names the Veda and the Upanishads, the 
mighty structures of the Mahabharata and the Kamayana, 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti and Bbartrihari and Jayadeva 
and the other rich creations of classical Indian drama aiid 
poetry and rpmapee, the Dhammapada and the Jatakas^ 
the Panchatantra, Tulsidas, Bidyapati and Chandidasand 
Kamp'asad, Ramdas and Tukaram, TiruvaUuvar and Kara-; 
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bail and tlie songs Of Nanak and Kabir and Mirabai and 
the southei'n Shait^ saints and the Alwars,— to name only 
the best-known writers and most characteristic produc- 
tions, though there is a very large body of other work in 
the different tongues of both the first and the second ex- 
cellence, — must surely be counted among (he greatest 
civilisations and the world’s most developed and creative 
peoples. A mental activity so great and of so fine a qua- 
lity commencing more than three thousand years ago and 
still not exhausted' is unique and the best and most un- 
deniable witness to something extraordinarily sound and 
vital in the culture. 

A criticism that ignores or belittles the significance 
o( Uiis unsurpassed record and this splendour of the self- 
expressing spirit and the creative intelligence, stands con- 
victed at once of a blind malignity or an invincible pre- 
judice and does not merit refutation. It would be a sheer 
waste of time and energj' to review the objections' raised 
by our devil’s advocate : for nothing vital to the greatness 
of a literature is really in dispute and there is only to the 
credit of the attack a general distortion and denunciation 
and a laborious ^nd exaggerated cavilling at details and 
idiqsyncracies which at moiSt show a difference between the 
idealising mind and abundant imagination of India and 
the more realistically observant mind and less rich and^u- 
berant imagination of Europe. The fit parallel to this 
motive and style of criticism would be if an Indian critic 
who had read European literature only in bad or ineffec- 
tive Indian translations, were to pass it under a hostile 
and disparaging review, dismiss the Iliad as a crude aitd 
empty deml-siaivage and primitive epos, Dante’s great work 
as the hightniai^ of a cruel and superstitious religioutf 
fantasy, Shakespeare as a drunken barbarian of consider* 
aWe geniua with an epileptic imaginatidn> the whole 
dnm» of Greece add Spain and/ England as a mass bi 
bttd «Mhic6 and ^'iolenl hofrOrs, French poetry as a sac* 
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cession of bald or iawdry rhetorJcal exercises and French 
fiction as a tainted and immoral thing, a long sacrifice on 
the altar of the goddess Lubricity, admit here and there a 
minor merit, but make no attempt atall to understandthe 
central spirit or aesthetic quality or principle ofstriictnreand' 
conclude on the strength of his own absurd method that the 
ideals of both Pagan and Christian Europe were altogethei 
false and bad and its imagination afflicted with a “habitual 
and ancestral” earthiness, morbidity, poverty and disor- 
der. No criticism would be worth making on such a 
mass of absurdities, and in -this equally ridicnlons philip- 
pic only a stray observation or two less inconsequent and 
opaque than the others perhaps demands a passing notice. 
But although these futilities do not at all represent the 
genuine view of the general European mind on the subject 
of Indian poetry and literature, still one finds a frequent 
inability to appreciate the spirit or the form or the aesthe- 
tic value of Indian writing and especially il.s perfection 
and power as an expression of the cultural mind of the 
people. One meets such criticisms even from sympathetic 
critics as an admission of the vigour, colour and splendour 
of Indian poetry followed by a conclusion that for all that 
it does not satisfy, and this means that the intellectual and 
temperamental misunderstanding extends to some degree 
even to this field of creation where different minds meet 
more readily than in painting and sculpture, that there is a 
rift between the two mentalities and what is delightful 
and packed with meaning and power to the one has 
rto substance, but only a form, of aesthetic or intellectual 
pleasure for the other. This difficulty is partly due to an 
inability to enter into the living spirit and feel the vital 
touch of the language, but partly to a spiritual difference 
in similarity which is even more baffling than a complete 
dissimilarity and otherness. Chinese poetry for example is 
altogether of its own kind and it is more po^ble for 
a western mentality, when it does not altogether pass it 
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by as an alien world, tfe develop an undisturbed appreci- 
ation because the receptivity of the mind is not checked 
or hampered by any disturbing memories or comparisons. 
Indian poetry on the contrary, like the poetry of Europe, 
is the creation of an Aryan or Aryanised national mind, 
starts apparently from similar motives, moves on the same 
plane, uses cognate forms, and yet has something quite 
different in its spirit which creates a pronounced and 
separating divergence in its aesthetic tones, type of imagi- 
nation, turn of self-expression, ideative mind, method, 
form, structure. The mind accustomed to the European idea 
and technique expects the same kind of satisfaction here 
and does not meet it, feels a baffling difference to whose 
secret it is a ',tranger, and the subtly pursuing comparison 
and vain expectation stand in the way of a full receptivity 
and intimate understanding. At bottom it is an insuffici- 
ent comprehension of the quite different spirit liohind, the 
diflferent heait of this culture that produces the mingled 
attraction and dissatisfaction. The subject is too large to 
be dealt with adequately in small limits : 1 shall only 
attempt to bring'oiit certain points bv a consideration of 
some of the most representative master works of creative 
intuition and imagination taken as a record of the soul 
and mind of the Indian people. 

The early mind of India in the magnificent youth of 
the nation, when a fathomless spiritual insight was at work, 
a subtle intuitive vision and a deep, clear and greatly out- 
lined. intellectual and ethical thinking and heroic action 
and creation which founded and traced the plan and rpade 
the permanent structure of her unique culture and civili- 
sation, is represented by four of the supreme productions 
of her genius, the Veda, the Upanishads and the two vast 
epics, and each of them is of a kind, a form and an inten- 
tion not easily parallelled in any other literature* The two 
first are the visible foundation of her spiritual and religi- 
ous being, the others a large creative interpretation of 
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her greatest period of life, of th^deas that informed and 
the ideals that governed it and the figures in which she 
saw man and Nature and God and the powers of the 
universe. The Veda gave us the first types and figures of 
these things as seen and formed by an imaged spiritual 
intuition and psychological and religious experience ; the 
Upanishads constantly breaking through and bevond form 
and svmbol and image without entirely abandoning them, 
since always thev come in as accompaniment or under- 
tone, reveal in a unique kind of poe*ry the ultimate and 
unsurpassable truths of self and God and man and the 
world and its principles and pou’crs in their most essenti- 
al, their profoundesf and most intimate and their most 
ample realities,, — highest t%sleries and clarities vividly 
seen in an itresistible, an unwalled perception that has got 
through the intuitive and psychological to the sheer spiri- 
tual vision. And after that we have powerful and beautiful 
developments of the intellect and the life and of ideal, 
ethical, aesthetic, psychic, emotional and sensuous and 
physical knowledge and idea and vision and experience 
of which the epics are the early record and the rest of the 
literature the continuation ; but the foundation remains 
the same throughout, and whatever new and often larger 
types and significant figures replace the old Or intervene to 
add and modify and alter the whole ensemble, are in 
their essential build and character transmutations and 
extensions of the original vision and first spiritual experi- 
ence and never an unconnected d'’parture. There is a 
persistence, a continuity of the Indian mind in its literary 
creation in spite of great changes as consistent as that 
which we find in painting and sculpture. 

The Veda is the creation of an early intuitive and 
symbolical mentality to which the later mind of man 
strongly intellectualised and govei ned on the one side by 
reasoning idea and abstract conception, on the other hand 
by the facts of life and matter accepted as they present 
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themselves to the senses positive intelligence without 
seeking in them for any divine or mystic significance, 
indulging the imagination as a play of the aesthetic fancy 
rather than as an opener of the doors of truth and only 
trusting to its suggestions when they are confirmed by 
the logical reason or by phvsical experience, aware only 
of carefully intellecluaiised intuitions and recalcitrant for 
the most part to any others, has grown a total stranger. 
It is not surprising therefore that the Veda should have 
become unintelligible to our minds except in its most 
outward shell of language, and that even very imperfectly 
known owing to the obstacle of an antique and ill under- 
stood diction, and that the most inadequate interpretations 
shouM be made which reducdf this greit creation of the 
young and splendid mind of humanity to a botched and 
defaced scrawl, an incoherent hotch-potch of the absur- 
dities of a primitive imigination perplexing what would 
be otherwise the quite plain, flat and common record of 
a naturalistic religion which mirrored only and could 
only minister to the crude and materialistic desires of a 
barbaric life mind. The Veda became to the later scho- 
lastic and ritualistic idea of Indian priests and pundits 
nothing better than a book of mythology and sacrificial 
ceremonies, while European scholars seeking in it for 
what was alone to them of any rational interest, the his- 
tory, myths and popular religious notions of a primitive 
people, have done yet worse wrong to the Veda and by 
insisting on a wholly external rendering still farllicr strip- 
ped it of its spiritual interest and its poetic greatness and 
beaiitv. 

But this was not what it was to tlie Vtdic Rishis 
themselves or to the great seers and thinkers who catoe 
after them and developed out of their pregnant and lumi- 
nous intuitions their own wonder! ul structures of thought 
and Sixrech built upon pn unexampled spiritual revelation 
and experience. The Veda was to these early seers the 
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Word discovering the Trutli and clothing in image and 
symbol the mystic significances of life. It was a divine 
discovery and unveiling of the potencies of the word, of 
its mysterious revealing and creative capacity, not the 
word of the logical and reasoning or the aesthetic intelli- 
gence, but the intuitive' and inspired rhythmic utterance, 
the mantra. Image and myth were freely used, not as an 
imaginative indulgence, but as living parables and sym- 
bols of things tliat were very real to their speakers and 
could not otherwise find their own intimate and native 
shape in utterance, and the imagination itself was a priest 
of greater realities than those that meet and liold tiie eye 
and mind limned by the external suggestions of life and 
the physical existence. This was their idea of the sacred 
poet, a mind visited by some higliest light and its forms 
of idea and word, a seer and hearer of the Truth, kavayah 
saiyafrutayali. The poets of the Vedic verse certainly did 
not regard their function as it is represented by modern 
scholars, they did not look on themselves as a sort of 
superior medicine-men and makeis of hymn and incan- 
tation to a robust and barbarous tribe, but as seers and 
thinkers, rishi, dhira. These singers believed that they 
were in possession of a high, mystic and hidden truth, 
claimed to be the bearers of aspeecli acceptable to a divine 
knowledge, and expressly so speak of their utterances, as 
secret words which declare their whole significance only 
to the seer, kavaye nivachandni ninyd vachdnsi. And to 
those who came after them the Veda was a book of know- 
ledge, and even of the supreme knowledge, a revelation, a 
great utterance of eternal and impersonal truth as it had 
been seen and heard in the inner experience of inspired 
and semi-divine thinkers. The smallest circumstances of 
the sacrifice around which the hymns were written were 
intended to carry a symbolic and psychological power of 
significance, as was well known to the writers of the 
ancient Brahraanas, The sacred verses, each by itself held 
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to be full of A divine meaning, were taken by the think- 
ers of the Upanishads as the profound and pregnant seed- 
words of the truth they sought and the highest autho- 
rity they could give for their own sublime utterances was 
a supporting citation from their predecessors with the for- 
mula tad eshd richdbhyuktd, “This is that word which was 
spoken by the Rig Veda.’' The western scholar chooses 
to imagine that these successors of the Vedic rishis were 
in error, that, except for some later hymns, they put a 
false and non-existent meaning into the old verses and 
that they themselves divided from the Rishis not only 
by ages of time but by many gulfs and separating seas 
of an inlellectualised meiitalily know infinitely better. But 
mere common sense ought to tell us that those who were 
so much nearer in both ways to the original poets had 
a better chance of holding at least the essential truth of 
the matter and suggests at least the strong probability that 
the Veda was really what it professes to be, the seek- 
ing for a mystic knowledge, the lust form of the constant 
attempt of the Indian mind, to which it has always been 
failhtul, to look beyond the appearances of the physical 
world and through its own inner experiences to the god- 
heads, powers, self-existence of the One of whom the sages 
speak variously — the famous phrase in which the Veda 
utters its own central secret, ekam sad viprd bahudhd m- 
danti. 

The real character of the Veda can best be under- 
stood by taking it anywhere and rendering it straightfor- 
wardly according to its own phrases and images. A famous 
German scholar rating from his high pedestal of superior 
intelligence the silly persons who find sublimity in the 
Veda, tells us that it is full of childish, silly, even mons- 
trous conceptions, that it is tedious, low, commonplace, 
that it represents human nature on a low level of selfish- 
ness and worldliness and that only here and there are 
a few rare sentimeats ihat come from the depths of the 
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soul. It may be made so if we put our own mental concep- 
tions into the words of the Rishis, but if we read them 
as they are without any such false translatic n into what 
we think early barbarians oufiht to have said and thought, 
we shall find instead a sacred poetry sublime and povvir- 
ful in its words and images, tliough with anoiher kind of 
language and imagination than wc now prefer and ap- 
preciate, deep and subtle in its psychological experience 
and stirred by a moved soul of vision and utterance, IIe,ii 
rather the word itself of the Veda, 

States upon states are bom, covering over covering " awakens 
to knowledge ; in the lap of the mother he wholly secs. They have 
called to him, getting wide knowledge, they guard sleeplessly the 
strength, they have entered into the strong city. The pooploK bom 
on earth increase the luminous (force) of the son of the White 
Mother ; he has gold ou his neck, he is largo of speech, ho is as if 1>> 
(the power of) this honey wine a seeker of plenty, lie is like pleas 
ant and desirable millc, he is a thing uncompanioued and i.> with the 
two who are companions and is as a heat that is the belly of plenty 
and is invincible ai\d an overcomer of many. Play, 0 R xy, and roani 
fest thyself t. 

Or again in the succeeding hymn, — 

Those (flames) of thee, the forceful (godhead), that move not and 
are increased and puissant, uncling the hostility and crookedness of 
one who has another law. 0 Fire, we choose thee for our priest and 
the means of eifectuation of our stmngih and in the sacrifices bring- 
ing the food of thy pleasure we call thee by the word^^U god of 
perfect works, may we be, for the felicity, fur the truth, revelling 
with the rays, revelling with the heroes.” 

And filially let us take the bulk of the third hymn that 
follows couched in the ordinary symbols of the sacrifice, — 

As the Manu w’e set thee in thy place, as the Manu we kindle 
thee ; 0 Fire, 0 Angiras, as the Manu sacrifice to the for him 


Or, *‘the coverer of the coverer.” 
t Tat-erally, “become towards ns ” 
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who desires the j^dhesds. 0 Fire, well plessod thon srt kindled in 
ihie human being and the lawiles go to thee continually... Thee all the 
gods with one pleasure (in thee) made their messenger and servmg 
thee, 0 seer, (men) in the sacrifices adore the gud. Let the mortal 
adore the disino Fire with sacrifice to the godheads. Kindled, flame 
forth, 0 Bright One. Sit in the seat of Truth, sit in the seat of 
peace.”™ 

Thatj whatever interpretation we choose to put on its im- 
ages, is a mystic and symbolic poetry and that is the real 
Veda. 

The character of Vedic poetry apparent from these 
typical verses need tiot surprise or baffle us when we see 
wliat will be evident from a comparative study of Asiatic, 
literature, ttiai though distinguished by its theory and treat- 
metit ol the Word,its peculiar system ol itnagesand the com- 
plexity of its tlioiigiit and symbolised experience, it is in fact 
the Degitiiiiiig of a form for the poetic expi ession ot spii itual 
experience which reappears cousiantly in later Indian 
writing, the figures of the I'antras and Puranas, the figures 
ot tne Vaisunava poets,— one might add even a cciiain 
element in the modern poetry ol Tagore, — and has its 
kindred movements in certain Chinese poets and in tlie 
images ot tne Suhs. The poet has to express a spiritual 
and psychical knowledge and experience and he cannot 
do It aliogciher or mainly in the more abstract language 
of ihe ptnlosophical ttiinker, tor he has to biing out, hot 
the naked idea ot it, but as vividly as possible its very life 
and most intimate touches. He has to reveal in one way 
or another a whole world wiUiin him and the quite inner 
and spiritual significances of the world arbund him and 
also, it may well be, godheads, powers, visions and experi- 


” I have translated diese passages with ss close a literalness ss 
the Fiigliah language will admit. Let the reader compare the drigi- 
nst an<yttdge whether this is not the sense of the reirws 
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ences of plane<i of consciopsoe^s other than the one with 
which our normal minds are familiar. He use*? or starfs 
with the imajtes taken from hi<; own norm*! and oniward 
life and that of bumanitv Jmd from visible Nature, and 
though thev do not of themselves acMiallv exnres<5, vet 
oblic^e*? them to exnress bv imnliraMon or to fi^/nre the 
spiritual and psvchic idea and experience. He takes them 
selecting freelv his notation of images according to his 
insight or imagination and transmtites them into in‘^trnm^mJs 
of another significance and at the snme time pours a di- 
rect spiritual meaning into the Nature and fife to w»hich 
thev belong, annlies outward figures to inner things and 
brings out their latent and inner spirihrd or pcvchic signifi- 
cance into lifers outward figures and circumstances. Oran 
outward figure nearest to the inward exp^*rience» its mate- 
rial counterpart, is taken throughout and used with such 
realism and consistency that while it indicates to those 
who possess it the spiritual experience, it means only the 
external thing to others, — just as the Vaishnnva poetry of 
Bengal makes to the devout mind a physical and emo- 
tional image or suggestion of the love of the human soul 
for God, but to the profane is nothing hut a sensuous and 
passionate love poetry hung conventioftaHv round the 
traditional human-divine personalities of Krishna and 
RaHha, The two methods mav m^et together, the fixed 
svstem of outward images b® used as th« body of the poe- 
try, while freedom is often taken to pass thei** first limits, 
to treat them onlv as initial suggestions and transmtite 
subtly or even cast them aside or subdue into a secondary 
strain or carry them out of th m selves so that the trans- 
lucent veil (hey offer to our minds lifts from or passejj in- 
to the open revelation. The last is the method of the 
Veda and it varies according to the passion and stress of 
the sight in the poet or the exaltation of his utterance. 

The poets of the Veda had another mentality than 
ours, their use of their images is of a peculiar kind and an 
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antique cast of vision gives a strange outline to their 
Rifbs'ance. The physicJiT and the psychical worlds were 
to their eyes a manifestation and a twofold and diverse 
and yet connected and similar figure of cosmic godheads, 
the inner and outer life of man a divine commerce with 
the gods, and behind was the one spirit or being of which 
the gods were names and pf*rsonalitif'S and powers. These 
godheads were at once mas'ers of physical Nature and its 
principles and forms the'r godheads and them bodies and 
inward divine powers with their corresponding states and 
energies born in onr psychic being because thev are the 
soul powers of the cosmos, the guardians of truth and in- 
mortalitv, the children of the Infinite, and each of them 
too is in his origin and Ins last reality the supreme Spirit 
pu'ting in front one of his aspects. The life of man was to 
these seers a thing of m'xed truth and falsehood, a move- 
ment from mortality to immortality, from mixed light and 
darkness to the splendour of a divine Truth whose home 
is above in the Infinite but which can be built up here in 
m m’s soul a id life, a battle between the children of light 
and the sons of Night, a getting of treasure, of the wealth, 
the booty given by the gods to the human warrior, and a 
joumev and a sacrifice ; and of these things they >poke in 
a fixed system of images taken from Nature and from the 
surrounding life of the war-like, pastoral and agricultural 
Aryan peoples and centred round the cult of Fire and the 
worship of tlie powers of living Nature and the institution 
of sacrifice, The details of outward i xistence and of the 
• sacrifice were in their life and practice symbols, and in 
their poetry not dead symbols or artificial metaphors, but 
living and powerful suggestions and counterparts of inner 
things. And thev used loo for thf-ir expression a fixed and 
yet variable body of other images and a glowing web of 
mvth and parable, images that beCame pamWes, pairables 
that became mvths and myths that remained always ima- 
ges, And yet all these things w^ to them in a way that 
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can only be understood by those who have entered into a 
certain order of psychic experience actual realities. ..The 
physical melted its shades in*o the lustres of the ps)rchjc, 
the psychic deepened into the light of the spiritual and 
there was no sharp dividing line i«i the transition, but a na- 
tural blending and intershading of their suggestions and 
colours. It is ev'dent that a poetry of this kind, written by 
men with this kind of vision or imagination, cannot either 
be interpreted or judged by the standards of a reason and 
taste observant only of the canons of the physical exist- 
ence. The invocation “Plav, O ray, and become towards us" 
is at once a sugg-'stion of the leapiiig up and radiant play 
of the potent sacrihcial flame on the physical altar and of 
a similar psychical phenomenon, the manifestation of the 
saving flame of a divine power and light within us. The 
western critic sneers at the bold and reckless and to him 
monstrous image in which Indra son of earth and heaven 
is said to create his own father and mother ; but if we 
remember that Indra is the supreme spirit in one of its 
eternal and constant aspects, creator of earth and heaven, 
born as a cosmic godhead between the mental and physi- 
cal worlds and recreating their powers in man, we shall 
see that the image is not only a, powerful but in fact a 
true and revealing figure, and in the Vedic technique it 
does not matter that it outrages the physical imagination 
since it expresses a greater actuality as no other figure 
could have done with the same awakening aptness and vi- 
wd poetical force. The Bull and Cow of the Veda, the 
shining herds of the Sun lying hidden in the cave are 
strange enough creatures to the physical mind, but they do 
not beipng to the earth and in their own plane theyare.at 
once images and actual things and full of life and signifi- 
cance. It is in this way that throughout we must, interpret; 
and receive the Vedic poetry according to its own spirit 
and vision and the psychically natural, even if to us stran- 
ge and supranaturat, truth of its idcAs and 6gure$, • 

Mi ‘ 
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The Veda thus understood stands out, apart from its 
interest as the world's first yet extant Scripture, its ear- 
liest interpretation of man and the Divine and the uni- 
verse, as a remarkahle, a sublime and powerful poetic 
creation. It is in its form and speech no barbaric produc- 
tion. The Vedic poets are masters of a consummate tech- 
nique, th'*ir rhythms are carved like chariots of the gods 
and borne on divine and ample wings of sound, and are 
at once concentrated and wide-wayed, great in movement 
and subtle in modulation, their speech lyric by intensity 
and epic by elevation an utterance of great power, pure 
and bold and grand in outline, a speech direct and brief 
in imp ict, full to overflowing in, sense and suggestion so 
that each verse exists at once as a strong and sufficient 
thing in itself and takes its place as a large step between 
what came before and what comes after. A sacred and 
hieratic tradition faithfully followed gave them both their 
form and substance, but this substance consisted of the 
deepest psychic and spirituil experiences of which the 
human soul is capable and the forms seldom or never 
degenerate into a convention, because what tiiey are in- 
tended to convey was lived in himself by each poet and 
made new to his own mind in expression by the subtle- 
ties or sublimities of his individual vision. The utterances 
of the greatest seers, Viswamitra, Vamadeva, Dirghatamas 
and many others, touch the most extraordinary heights 
and amplitudes of a sublime and mystic poetry and there 
are poems like the Hymn of Creation that move in a 
powerful clarity on the summits of thought on which the 
Upanishads lived constantly with a more sustained Breath- 
ing, The mind of ancient India did not err when it 
traced back all its philosophy, religion and essential things 
oi* its culture to these seer-poets, for all the future spiri* 
tdality of her people is contained there in seed or in* first 
expression. » 

It is one great importance of a right understanding 
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of the Vedic hymns as a form of sacred literature that it 
helps us to see the original sliaping not only of the master 
ideas that governed the mind of I ndia, but of its charac« 
teristic types of spiritual expeiience, its turn of imagina* 
tion, its creative temperament and tlie kind of signiticant 
forms in which it persistently interpreted its sight of self 
and things and life and the universe. It is in a great part 
of the literature the same turn of inspiration and self- 
expression timt we see in the arcliitecture,, painting and 
sculpture. Its first character is a constant sense of the 
infinite, the cosmic, and of things as seen in or affected 
by the cosmic vision, set in or against the amplitude of 
the one and infinite ; its second peculiarity is a tendency 
to see and render its spiritual experience in a great rich- 
ness of images taken from the inner psychic plane or in 
physical images transmuted by the stress of a psychic 
significance and impression and line and idea colour; and 
its third tendency is to image the terrestrial life often 
magnified, as in the Mahabharat and Ramayana, or else 
subtilised in the transparencies of a larger atmosphere, 
attended by a greater than the teirestrial meaning or at 
any rate presented against the background of the spiritual 
and psychic worlds and not alone in its own separate 
figure. The spiritual, the infinite is near and real and the 
gods are real and the worlds beyond nut so much beybnd 
as immanent in our own existence. That which to the 
western mind is myth and imagination is here an actuality 
Sind a strand of the life of our inner being, what is there 
beautiful poetic idea and philosophic speculation is here 
a ttinfcjjQjctstantly realised and present to the experience. 
It is 'ms turn of the Indian mind, its spiritual sirtcerity 
and p$ychic positivism, that makes the Veda and Upani-' 
shAds arid the later i^eligious and reUgio-phtlosOphic 
ry s9r povverlhl in ihspiration and infimate and tiVuig iti 
expression anij image, And it, has its less absbfbiii’but stilf 
yery siensible iSixl on,ihe working of poetm idea and' 
imagination e'ven in the more aecubir Uteratme. ' 
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THE FORM AND THE SPIRIT 

A change in the spirit of poetry must necessarily 
bring wiih it a change of its forms, and this departure 
may be less or greater to the eye, more inward or more 
outward, but always there must be at least some subtle 
and profound alteration which, whatever the apparent 
fidelity to old moulds, is certain to amount in fact to a 
transmutation, since even the outward character and effect 
become other than they were and the soul of substance 
and movement a new thing. The opening of the creative 
mind into an intuitive and revelatory poetry need not of 
itself compel a revolution and total breaking up of the old 
forms and a creation of altogether new moulds : it may, 
especially where a preparatory labour in that sense has 
been doing a work of modiheation and adaptation, be 
effected for the most part by an opening up of new po> 
tentialities in old instruments and a subtle inner change 
of their character. Actually, however, while the pi^t^us re- 
volutions in the domain of poetry have moved within the 
limits of the normal and received action of the poetic 
intefltgencC, the Upward and inward movea»ent find {^eat 
widening of which the Ihuman mind is now in labour is 
an efforts such rapidity and magnituSe th^t it appears 
like an iitesistiblel^^og out of all /amdiar ^Ufi;# 
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it is natural i^aMhetnientalitjr in its effort at a completely 
new creation sbo^j^ wish to break too the old moulds as 
a restriction and' a fettering narrowness and be desirous 
of discovering novel and unprecedented forms, fitting 
tenements and temples of the freer, subtler, vaster spirit 
that is preparing to enter into occupation. To remould 
seems to be an insufficient change, the creation of a new 
body for a quite new spirit the commanded discovery and 
labour. Tliere must certainly take place in order to satisfy 
the changed vision a considerable departure in all the 
main provinces of poetic creation, the lyric, the drama, 
the narrative or epic, and the question for st)!ution is how 
far and in what way the technique of each kind will 
necessarily be affected or should with advantage be trans* 
formed so as to allow free room for the steps and the 
constructive figuies of a finer and ampler poetic idea and 
a changed soul movement and a just cortespondetice to it 
in the art of the poet. 

The lyrical impulse is the original and spontanea4is 
creator of the poetic form, song the first discovery of the 
possibility of a higiier because a rhythmic intensity of 
self>expresstun. It wells out from the intensity of touch 
and the spiritualised emotion of a more delicate or a deep* 
er and mure penetrating sight and feeling m the experi* 
ence, captures and sustains the inevitable cadences of its 
joy or its attraction, sets the subtle measure of its feeling 
and keeps it by the magic of its steps in sound vibrating 
on the inner strings. and psyctiic fibres. The lyric is a 
moment of heightened soul experience, sometimes brief 
in a lightn^^f aerial rapture, in a poignant ecstasy of 
pain, of joy or of mingled emotion or tn a swift graver 
exaltation, sometimes prolonged and repeating or varying 
the same note/ sometimes linking itself in a sustained 
succession to other moments that start from it or are siig* 
gested by its central motive. It is at first a music of simple 
tnelodies costing out of itself to whitib the spirit listens 


with'i^asure aiiS makes eternal by #.ti|^CTarm of self- 
discovery or of remioisccnce. And ib«^cal spirit may 
rest satisfied with these dear spontaneities of song or else 
it may prefer to weight its steps with thought and turn to 
a meditative movement or, great-winged, assume an epic 
elevation, or lyrlcise the successive moments of an action, 
or utter the responses of heart to heart, mind to mind, 
soul to SOU.1, move between suggestions ^ind counter-sug- 
gestions of mood and idea and feeling and devise a ly- 
rical seed or concentration of drama. The widest in range 
as it is the most flexible in form and motive of all the 
poetic kinds, the others have grdwn out of it by the as- 
sumption of a more settled and deliberate and extended 
speech and a more ample structure. It is therefore in the 
lyric nearest to the freshness of an original impulse that 
a new spirit in poetry is likely to become aware of itself 
and feel out for its right ways of expression and to dis- 
cover with the most adaptable freedom and variety its 
o^ essential motives and cadences, first forms and sim- 
pler structures before it works out victoriously its greater 
motions or ampler •figures in narrative and drama. 

The freshest and most spontaneous liquidities of song 
utterance abounded in past literature at times when the 
direct movement of the life-spirit, whether confined to 
simple primary emotion and experience or deepening to 
the more vivid probings of its own richer but still natural 
Klf-aesthe$is, has been the fountain-head of a stirred poetic 
utterance. U is then that there come the pure lyric out- 
bursts and the pc^t is content to sing and let the feeling 
create its own native moul4s of music. The^tl^ght satis- 
fied with its own emotion Js not too insistenl to elabo-: 
nsdje the lyrical form for its more intricate purposes or 
to give It certainly a weightier but almost inevitably a less 
simply rapturous movement. The inteil^ua) ages sing 
easily, it is their; care to cul gtid Wve ilto 1^^ 
form wito s self-CQnsciou.s and oopsideriug act rnid fliehr 
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practice arrf^s»||vi!|ea«ures and movements of a cdnsnmf* 
mate literary p^r|Q{(;tion, much power of modulation, a 
-moved thinking "and sentimenV<leHberately making the 
most of its own possibilities ; but except in the voices of 
the one or two who are born wifh the capacity and need 
of the pure lyrical impulse, the too developed intellect 
cannot often keep or recover life’s first fine careless rap- 
ture or call the memory of it into its own more loaded 
tones and measures. The lyric poetry of the ancient clas- 
sical tongues is largely of this character and we find it 
there confined to a certain number of highly developed 
forms managed with a perfect and careful It-chnique, and 
the movement of poetic feeling, sometimes grave, some- 
times permitted a lighter and more rapid impulsion, is 
chastened and subdued to the service of the reflective 
poetic intelligence. The absolute simplicities and spon- 
taneities of the soul’s emotion which were the root of the 
original lyric impulse get only an occasional opportunity 
of coming back to the surface, and in their place there is 
the movement of a more, thoughtful and often complex 
sentiment and feeling, not freshets of song, hut the larger 
wave of the chant and elegy and ode : the flowers of the 
field and mountain self-sown on the hanks or near the 
sources are replaced by the blossoms of a careful culture. 
Still however reined in or penetrated and rendered grave 
by thought, the life of feeling is still there and the power 
and sincerity of the lyrical impulse abide .ns the base of 
the workings of the moved intelligence. But in the lite- 
raiy ages that are classical by imitation, there is ordinari- 
ly a great poverty, an absence or thinness of the lyrical 
element, the sincerity and confident self-pleasure of the 
feeling indispensable to the lyrical movement wither un- 
der the coldly observant and too scrutinising eye of the 
reflective reason, and the- revival of song has to awatt 
the romantic movement of interest of a more eag^ and a 
y^er intelligence which will endeavour to get back to 
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tyrkrism of ttie heart and the imagin^iM.. There is then 
a return bv an imaginative eflfort to ot<i cUHivated forms 
of lifriral expr<-ss5oo and to early simple raoveme^pts like 
the b'lHad motive and in the end a creat variety nf experi*' 
ments in new metrical moulds and subtle modihcationa 
of old structures, an attempt of the idea to turn back the 
thought mind to grave or happy sincerities of emotion or 
impose on it a more ahsolu+e assent to bare simplicities 
of thought a^d feeling and finallv a living cnr'OS’ty of the 
int'*ll'gence in the expression of alt kinds and shades of 
sensation and emotion. The work of th'S develruped poe» 
t'C intellectualitv d'ffers from the early work whose spirit 
and manner it o^ten tries hard to recover because it Is the 
though* th'it is primarily at work and the form less a 
spontaneous creation of the soul than a deliberately in- 
telligent Strunttif**, and while the movement of the pure 
IVT'cal impulse is entirety st'aned hv the feeling and the 
thought onlv accompm'es it in its steps, here the thought 
ar'ivetv intervenes and determines and cannot but soph- 
isticate the emotional movement. This distinction has 
many conseqnen'ces and mo^t this pregnant result that 
even the simplicities of a developed pwtical thought are 
Willett simplicities and < he end is a curiosity of work that 
has many triumphs of aesthetic satisfaction but not often 
any longitr :lhe native, tones of the soul whep the pure 
lyrical feeling lyas still pcssible., . / , 

The turn to a more direct self-expression of the spirit 
must find out its wav firs' hv the emergence of a neyr 
kind l^ipal sifibefhy wThich is neither the directnesa of 
tlie surface! hfe emotihntt. nor the moved tnifh ' of the 
thongiit toi'tdi sewing or observing the emotion gnd hti»?tg- 
iPg out 4ls though?. Mgrdfi'-ances. There *^6 to fact , ©idy 
tw^i pure and absolute sincerities Irere, the power of the 
native in*u’tion Cf it*ielf by life wfaiph hgs for. its r*8ti|t a. 
direct and loh^ious idmtity of the, tklngL^^ fnd its 
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pressionj’and ttie power of identity of the spirit when it takes 
up thf)Hght and feeling and life and makes them one with 
some inmost absolute truth of their and our existence*. 
There is a power too of the sincerities of thought, But 
that is an intermediate between life and the spirit and 
only poetic when its fills itself with the sense of one of 
the others or links them together or aids to bring them to 
oneness. It is therefore a transition from the lyricism of 
life weighted by the stresses of thought to the lyrici^m of 
the inmost spirit which uses but is beyond thought that 
has to be made. And here we notice a significant tenden* 
cy, an endeavour to present life in an utmost clarity of 
its intention and form and outline stripped and discharg- 
ed of the thought’s abundant additions, made naked of 
the haze of ttje reflective intelligence, the idea being that 
we shall thus get at its bare truth and feeling, its pure vi- 
tal intuition where tliat starts out of the subconscious sug- 
gestion and meets the seeing mind and a conscious iden- 
tity can be created with its sense in our sotils by the revea- 
ling fidelity of the expression. There is often added to this 
endeavour the injunction that the rhyihmic movement 
should follow the fluctuations of life with a subtle adapta- 
tion of the verbal music, and this notion is used to justify 
the now common free or else irregular and often broken- 
backed verse which is supposed to be the medium of 
a subtler coi respondence than is at all possible to the 
formal rigidity of fixed metres. But in actual fact this kind 
of Verse, whatever its p6wer of lyriatintention, sensibly 
fails to give us the satisfaction of a true lyrical form, 
because it ignores the truth that what sustains the lyrical 
spirit is the discovery and consistent following of some 
central cadence revealing the very spirit of the feeling and 
not at all the sole pursuit of its more outward movements 
and changes : these can only rightly come in as a modu- , 
lation of the constant essential music. This double: need 
»nay possibly be met by a very skilful free moyemwit, but 
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not 80 eaistty, straightforwardly and simply*as in a fidali* 
ty, much tttore-really natural than these overdOQis nicetiei, 
to the once discovered fixed cadence. And besides the 
bare truth of the vitat intuition is not that inmost truth of 
things otir minds are striving to see; that is something 
much greater, profounder, more infinite in its content and 
unending in its suggestion ; not our identity in sight and 
spiritual emotion with the limited subconscient intention 
of life, but rather a oneness with something in it at once 


superconscient, immanent and comprehensive of which 
that is only a blind index will be the moving power of a 
greater utterance. And until we have found, whether by 
spiritual experience or poetic insight, this identity and its 
revelations in ourselves and in things, we shall not have 
laid a sound and durable basis for the future creation. 

The essential and decisive step of the future art of 
poetry will perhaps be to discover that it is not the form 
which either fixes or reveals the spirit but the spirit which 
makes out of itself the form and the word and this with 
so sure a discovery, once we can live in it and create out 
of it without too much interference from the difficult and 
devising intellect, that their movement becomes as spon- 
taneously inevitable as the movements and their mould as 
structurally perfect as the magical formations of inconset- 
ent Nature. Nature creates perfectly because she creates 
directly out of life and is not intellectually self-conscious, 
the spirit will create perfectly because it creates directly 
out of self and is ii^bntaneously supra-intellectually all- 
conscibas. It is no doubt this truth of a spiritually just and 
nattiral creation that some of the present ideas and ten- 
dencies are trying to adumbrate, but not as yet as under- 
standiugiyas one <fOuld desire. Hfie decisive revealing lyrif 
cal Ontbiirst must'cohae srhen the poet has. learnt to live 
creative^ orilf ih the inmost spiritual sight and identity of 
his own sidf wtto the self of his objects and- usages and to 
sing only from the dee^st spiritual emotirm vffikb is tlur. 
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ecstasy of feeling 6f that identity or at least of some ex- 
treme nearness to its sheer directness of touch and vision. 
And then we may find that this Ananda, this spiritual 
aelight, for it is something more intimate and rapturous 
than emotion, has brought with it an unprecedented free- 
dom of manifold and many-suggestioned and yet perfectly 
sufficient and definite formation and utterance. The poe- 
try born from th^*inmost spirit will not bind the poet in 
any limiting circle or narrow theory of an intellectual art 
principle, but create at will according to the truth of the 
spirit's absolute moments. According to tlie innate right- 
nesses of the motive and its needed cadence the spirit 
will move him to discover infinite possibilities of new 
spiritual measure and intonation in time-old lyrical rhy- 
thms or to find a new principle of rhythm and structure 
or to make visible developments which will keep past 
treasures of sound and yet more magically innovate than 
can be done by any breaking up of forms in order to build 
a new order out of chaos. The intimate and intuitive 
poetry of the future will have on the one side all the inex- 
haustible range and profound complexities of the cosmic 
imagination of which it will be the interpreter and tp that 
it must suit a hundred single and separate and combined 
and harmonic lyrical tones of poignantly or richly moved 
utterance, and on the other it will reach those bare and 
absolltte simplicities of utter and essential sight in which 
thought sublimates into a traftslucidity of light and vision, 
feeling passes beyond itself into sheer spiritual ecstasy 
and the word rarifies into a pure voice out of the silence. 
The sight will determine the lyrical form and discover 
the identities of an inevitable rhythm and no lesser stan- 
dard prevail against the purity of this spiritual principle, 
A spiritual chainge must equally come over the inten- 
tion and form of the drama when once the age has deter- 
ittined its tendencies, and this change is already forcW 
sHadow^ in an evolution which is stilt only at its cdrii# 
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mencement and first tentatives. Hitherto there have been 
two forms consecrated by great achievements, the drama o 
life, whether presenting only vivid outsides and significant 
incidents and morals and manners or expressive of tlie life* 
soul and its workings in event and character and passion, 
and the drama of the idea or, more vitally, of the idea- 
power that is made to work itself out in the life movement, 
lay its hold on the sours motions, ergate the type, use 
the character and the passion for its instruments and at iis 
highest tension appear as an agent of the conflict of ideal 
forces that produce the more lofty tragedies of human ac- 
tion. The paucity of great creation in the modern drama 
after one very considerable moment of power and vision 
has been due largely to an inability to decide between these 
two motives or to discover a gieat poetic form for the 
drama of the idea or effect in the poetic imagination some 
fusion of the intellectual and the life motive which would 
be an effective dramatic rendering of the modern way of 
seeing man and his lite. The only recent vital and effective 
dramatic writing has been in prose and that has taken 
the questionable shape of the problem play vvtiich is pecu- 
liarly congenial to the dominating inieie^ts of the highly 
intelleclualised but always practical mind of humanity 
today. Ttie poetic form has long been for the most part a 
reproduction of past moulds and motives without any 
roots of vitality in the living mind of the age ; but t «cent- 
ly there has been a more inward and profounder move- 
ment which promises some chance of replacing this sort 
of unsatisfying imitation by a novel and a sincerer kind of 
dramatic poetry. An attempt has been initiated to ert^ate 
an inner drama of the soul with the soul itself for the real 
stage. There is in the spirit and the forms of this endea- 
vour a predominance as yet of the lyrical rather than the 
dramatic motive, an insufficient power of making tl»e 
characters living beings rather than unsubstantial types or 
^ladows of soul movements or even the figures of a veiled 
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allegory and parable ; and there is needed perhaps for 
a greater vitality a freer and more nobly aesthetic sta^e 
which would not be limited by the external realism that 
now stands in the way of a living revival of the poetic and 
artistic theatre. Nevertheless this attempt is a true though 
not a complete index of the direction the creative min'd 
must take in the future.- 

The soul of man, a many-motioned representative of 
the world-spirit, subsisting and seeking for itself and its 
own meanings amid the laws and powers and moving 
foices of the universe and discovering and realising its 
spiritual relations with others will be the vision and in- 
tention of a dramatic poetry fully reflective of the now 
growing intuitive mind of the future. All drama must be 
a movement of life and of action because its mode of 
presentation is through the speech of living beings and 
the inieiaction of their natures, but equally the real inte- 
rcut except in the least poetic kinds is an internal move- 
ment and an action of the soul because dramatic speech 
is poetically interesting only when it is an instiument of 
human self-expression and not merely a support for a 
series of stirring incidents. The drama of the future will 
differ from the romantic play or tragedy becatise the 
thing which diamatic speech will represent will be some- 
thing more internal than the life soul and its bi illiant page- 
ant of passion and character. The external web of events 
and action, whether sparing or abundant, strongly marked 
or sliglit in incidence, will only be outward threads and in- 
dices and the movement that will throughout occupy the 
mind will be the procession of the soul phases or the 
turns of the soul action t the character, whether profu- 
sely filled in in detail in the modern fashion or simply 
and strongly outlined in the purer ancient method, will 
not be mistaken for the person, but accepted as only an 
inner life notation of the spirit : the passions, which have 
hitherto been prominently brought forward as the central 
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stuff of the drama, will be reduQssd to their proper place 
as indifative. colour and waves on the stream of spiritual 
self-refelation.'“Ancl this greater kind witf differ too from 
the ehissical tragedy ofwhich the method was some signi- 
ficant and governing 4dea working out its life issues, be- 
cause the idea will only be to a larger human mind better 
instructed in the secret of existence the self-view by the 
soul of its own greater and more intimate issues and of 
the conscient turns of its existence. The personage of the 
play will be the spirit in man diversified or multitudinous 
in many human beings whose inner spiritual much moae 
intimately than their external life relations will determine 
the development, and the culminations will be steps of 
solution of those spiritual problems of our existence which 
after all are at the root of and include and inform all the 
others. The drama will be no longer an interpretation of 
Fate or self-acting Karma or of the simple or complex 
neural entanglements of the human life-movement, but a 
revelation of the Soul as its own fate and determiner of 
its life and its karma and behind it of the powers and 
the- movements of the spirit in the universe. It will not 
be limited by any lesser Realisms or realisms, but repre- 
senting at will this and other worlds, the purpose of -the 
gods and the actions of men, man’s dreams and maij's 
actualities each as real as the other, the struggles and 
the sufferings and the victories of the spirit, the fixities 
of Nature and her mutabilities and significant perversions 
and fruitful conversions, interpret in dramatic form the in- 
most truth of the action of man the infinite. It will not 
be limited either by any old or new formal conivehtioffj 
but transmute old moulds and Invent others and arrange 
according to the truth of Its vision its -acts and the evolu- 
tion of its dramatic process or the refrain of its lyrical or 
the march bf its epic motive. This clue at least is the lar: 
g^ and the most suggestive for a hew and living future 
cteatibn in the forms of the drama, 
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The spirit and intention of the narrative an^vcpi<> 
forms of poetry must’*undergo the same ^tran^tiling 
change. Hitherto»lhe poetical narrative ha|,been a «i%tt^e 
relation or a vivid picturing pr traitscript of life and a<[)|,ion^, 
varied by description .jaf surrounding circumstance and 
indication of mood and feeling and character or else that 
with the development of an idea or a mental and moral 
significance at the basis witji the story as its occasion or 
form of its presentation. The change to a profounder 
motive will substitute a soul significance as the real^subs* 
tance, the action will not be there for its external surface 
iifteresl but as a vital indication of the significance, the 
surrounding <j|rcii instance will be only such as helps to 
point and frame it and bring out its accessory suggestions 
and mood and feeling and character its internal powers 
and phases. An intensive narrative, intensive in simplici- 
ty or. in richness of significant shades, tones and colours, 
will be the more 'profound and subtle art of thjs kind in 
tlje future* and its appropriate -structured determined by 
the needs of this inner art motive, A first form of the in- 
tensive and spiritually significant poetic narrative has al- 
ready been created and attempts to replace the more 
superficially intellectual motives, where the idea radber 
siipetvened upon the story or read into it the sense of its 
turttis or its total movement, but here the story tends more 
to be the living expression of the idea and the idea itself 
vibrant in the speech and description and action the inddl* 
of a profdunder soul motive. The future* poetry will fol- 
low this direction with a more and more subtle and variable 
tpyvardness and a greater fusion and living' identity of soul 
motive, indicative idea, suggestive description and inten- 
8e1l')i significant speech and action. The same governing 
vision will be there as in lyric and drama ; the method of 
development will alone be different according to the ne- 
cessities of the more diffused, circulmstanced and out- 
wardly processive form which is proper to narrative. 
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<Th« epic is only th^^liarr^ive presentation On its 

a tufting and at its highest elevation, greatnes't and 
tilde of sfltiipit and speech and movdinent. It is some* 
•ktimiN asserted that^M d|ic i|i«ifiolety proper to primitive 
w^en the frehli|||^s of life made a story of large and 
simple action of Suoreme iifteres^ to the youthful mind of 
humanity, the Ut«i<M|q^ epic an “artificial prolongation by 
an intellectual age arfdia ge^tbine epic poe*ry no longer 
possible now or in tins fnlftree This is to tnisfake form and 
circufhstance for the central reality^„The epic, a great 
poetic story of tnah l)r world or the gods, need not neces- 
sarily be a jfigorous presentation of external action : the 
divinely appointed creation of ^Rome, the Uruggle of the 
principles of good and evil as •■presented iq the great In- 
dian poems, the pageant of the centuries or the journey 
of the seer through^ the three wofjjds- beyond us are as fit 
themes as primilijVe w<*r*and adventure fQf the imagination 
Q7fheepit|fereato%fh«<^P'|l' of thesoul most inwardly seen 
as they will be by an Intuitive poetry, are his greatest possi- 
ble subject, and it is tliis supreme kind that we sliall expect 
from sdfne profound j(nd mighty voice of the future. His 
indeed may be the sortjg pf greatest 'flight that will reveal 
froni the highest pinnacle |ind pitii the largest field of 
vision |jie destiny of the human spirit and the presetv:^ 
and Ways and pul'pose pf the Divinity in tnan and the 
universe. 
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THE NATURE OF THE SUPERMINI) 

'Jhf oHject of Yoga is to,jaise the human being from 
the consciousness of the ordinary mind subject to the 
control of vital material 'flilture and limited wholly 
by birtb and death and Time and the needs and desires 
of the mind, life and body to theMConjjejoiftness of IlSl 
spirit free in its self and usiijg the circum^ances of min^, 
life and body as admitted or setf>chosen self>figui|ing 
determinations ^f the spirit, iisili|; thetn<i||i a free self- 
knowledge, a free^iVilf and posver of beinp a free delight 
of being. This is tbe essentiat ^difference biltvjten the 
ordinary mortal mind in which 'We live and the spiritufV^ 
consciousness of our divine and ^jmiffertal bfing ^hich is" 
the highest result oi> Yoga. It is « radical conversion as 
^ great IKI and greater than the change \vhich vm suppose 
evolutionary Nature to have made in its transition from 
the vital animal to the fully mentalised human conscious- 
ness.’ The aniihal has the conscious vital mind, but what- 
«V|iS beginnings there are in it of anything higher are 
onl|^'a prhna^ glimpse, a crude hint of the intelligence 
wh^ in man becomes the splendour of the mental tm- 
derstauding, will, emotion, aestltests and realson. Man 
elevated in the heights and deepened by the intensities of 
the mind becomes aware of something and divine 
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in himself towards wtjiish all this tends, something he is 
in possibility jjbnt whieli he has not yet become, and he 
lurns the powers ‘of his mind, bis power of knowledge,' 
his power o#will, his power of emotion and aesthesis to 
seek out this, to seize and comprehend all that it may be, 
t<j^<iom€»it and to exist wholly in its greater conscious- 
n«s, delight, •‘'being and power of highest becoming. But 
%hat he gets of this highiwr state in his noimal mind is 
^only an intimation, a primary glimpse, a crude hint of 
itfthe splendour, the light, the glory and d^inity of fife 
spii’ft within him. A complete conversion of all the parts 
^ frf his being into moulds and instruments of the spiritual 
consciousness is demanded of him before fie can make 
quite Wl, constant, present to himself this greater thing 
that he can he and entirely live in what is now to fiim at 
the best a luminous aspiration. He must seek to develop 
and grow altogether into a greater divine consciousness 
integral Yoga. 

* The Yoga of perfection necessary to this change has, 
4o fAr as we have been considering it, consisted in a pre- 
paratory purification of the mental, vital and physical na- 
ture, a liberatioh from the knots of the lower Prakriti, a 
consequent replacement of the egoistic "stale always sub- 
flUPt to the ignorant and troubled action bf the desire soul 
by a large an^ lumiftous static equality which quiets the 
reason, the emotional mind, the life mind and t)jte phy- 
sical natuqe and brings into us the peace and freed<»m of 
the spirit, and a dynamical substitution of the action of 
the supreme and universal divine ^Shakti under the con- 
trol of the Ishwara for that of the lower ftakriti,— an ac- 
tion whose complete operation must be preceded by tb«» 
perfection of the natural instruments. And all these things 
t<^ther, though not as yet the whole Yoga, cor«diit»te 
already a much greater than .the present normal cone-* 
doufnessi spiritual in its basis and moved by a greater 
light, power an#bliss, and it mi«bt be easy to rest satis- 
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tied with so much accomplished and think that all has 
been done that was needed for th^divine conversion. 

4 ' A momentous question however arises as light gi*o%TO, 
the question through what medium is the divine Shakti 
to act in the human being ? Is it to be Otways through 
the mind only and on the mind plane or in soine greater 
supramental formulation which is more proper to a divhiK^ 
action and which will take up and replace the ment|4 
functions? If the mind is to be always the instrument, i 
then allhougk,,we shall be conscious of a diviner Powej'1 
initiating and conducting all our inner and outer, liubtan 
action, yet it will have to formulate its knowledge, wiy|,\ 
Ananda and all things else in the mental figure, and that^ 
means to translate them into an inferior kind of function- 
ing other than tlie supreme workings native to the divine 
consciousness and its Shakti. The mind spiritualised, puri- 
fied, liberated, perfected within its own limits may come 
as near as possible to a faithful mental translation, buj,,wc 
shall find that this is after all a relative fidelity and an^ 
imperfect perfection. The mind by its very nature c^ot 
render with an entirely right riglitness or act in the uni- 
fied completeness of the divine knowledge, will and 
Ananda because it is an instrument fur dealing with the 
divisions of the finite on the basis of division, a secondar;]^ 
instrument therefore and a sort of delegate for the lower 
movement in which we live. The mind can reflect the 
Infinite, it can dissolve itself into it, it can live in it:by a 
large pjissivity, it can take its suggestions and act them 
put in its Own way, a way always fragmentary, derivatiw 
and subject to a greater or less deformation, but it cannot 
be itself the direct and perfect instrument of the infinite 
“Spirit acting in its own knowledge. The divine Will and 
Wisdom organising the action of the infinite consdious" 
n«8$ and determining all things according td tbft tYuth 
Of t|ie spirit and the kw of its manileilatidn is not 
mental but supi'atnental and even in itsfprmukiion near* 
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est to mind as muoll above the mental consciousness in 
its light and power a^the mental consciousness of man 
above the vital mind of the lower creation. The question 
is how far the perfected huraati being can raise himself 
above mind, etiler into some kind of fusing union witli 
the supramental and build up in himself a level of super- 
q^lind, a developed gnosis the form and power of 
jjvhich the divine Shakti can directly act, not through a 
mental translation, but organically in her supramental 
I nature. 

‘ It is here necessary in a matter so remote from the 
ordinary lines of our thought and experience to state first 
what is the universal gnosis or divine supermind, how it 
is represented in the actual movement of the universe and 
what are its relations to the present psychology of the 
human being. It will then be evident that though the 
superraiud is suprarational to our intelligence and its 
workings occult to our apprehension,' it is nothing irration- 
ally mystic, but rather its existence and emergence is a 
logical necessity of the nature of existence, always provided 
we grant that not matter or mind alone but spirit is the 
fundamental reality and everywhere a universal presence. 
All things arc a manifestation of the infinite spirit out of 
its own being, out of its own consciousness and by. the 
self-realising, self-detenuining, self-fulfilling power of that 
consciousn«ti$. The infinite, we may say, organises by 
the power of its self-knowledge the law of its own mani- 
festation of being in the universe, not only the material 
universe present to our senses, but whatever lies behind 
it on whatever planes of existence. All is organised by it 
not under any inconscient compulsion, not ^cording to 
a mental fantasy or caprice, but in its own infinite spiri- 
tual freedom according to the seif-truth of its being, its 
infinite potentialities and Hs will of self-creation out of 
thoMi potentiaUticst and the law of this self-trdth hi the 
necessity that compels created things to lot attd evclee 
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each according to its own mature. The tnfelligence—to 
give it an inadequate name— ‘the Logos<#hat thus organis- 
es its d^vn manifestation is evidently something infinitely 
greateri more extended in knowledge, compelling in self- 
power, large both in the delight of its self-ex&tence and 
the delight of its active being and works than the iitental 
intelligence which is to us the highest realised degree and 
expression of consciousness. It is to this intelligence infi- 
nite in itself but freely organising and self-deterrainingly 
organic in its self-creation and its works that we may 
give for our present purpose the name of the divine super- 
mind or gnosis. 

The fundamental nature of this supermind is that all 
its knowledge is originally a knowledge by identity and 
oneness and even when it makes numberless apparent divi- 
sions and discriminating modifications in itself, still all 
the knowledge that operates in its workings, even in these 
divisions, is founded upon amisustained and lit and guided 
by this perfect knowledge by itlcnlity and oneness. 'I'lic 
Spirit is one everywhere and it know's all things as itself 
and in itself, so sees them always and therefore knows 
them intimately, completely, in their reality as well as 
their appearance, in their truth, their law, the entii'e spirit 
and Sense and figure of their nature and tlicir workings. 
When it secs anything as an object of knowledge, it yet 
sees it as itself and in itself, and not as a thing othcj than 
or divided from it about which there! ore it would at first 
be ignorant of the nature, constitution and workings and 
have to learn about them, as tiie mind is at first ignorant 
of its object and lias to learn about u because the mind is 
separated from its object and regards and senses and 
meets it as something other than itsell and external to. its 
own being. The niental awareness vye have of our own 
subjective existence and its movements, though it may 
pouit |U>> is not the same thing as this ioenlUy eeU- 
because what it sees areinfntaliligttr.es ot her 
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being and not the inmost ot the whole and it is only a 
partial, dcrivativi^ and superhcial action of our ^elf that 
appears to us while the largest and most secreti||i' deter* 
mining pprts of our own existence are occult ^ our 
mentality. The supraracntal Spirit has, unlike the mental 
being, the real because the inmost and total knowledge of 
itself and of all its universe and of all things that are its 
creations and self>figurings in the universe. 

This is the second character of the supreme Super- 
mind that its knowledge is a real because a total knowledge. 
It has in the first place a transcendental vision and sees the 
universe not only in the universal terms, but in its right 
relation to the supreme and eternal reality from which it 
proceeds and of wliich it is an expression. It knows the 
spirit and truth and whole sense of the universal expres- 
sion because it knows all the essentiality and all the infinite 
reality and all tlie consequent constant potentiality of that 
winch in part it expresses. It knows rightly the relative 
because it knows the Absolute and all its absolutes to which 
the relatives refer back and of which they arc the partial 
or modified or suppressed figures. It is in the second place 
universal and sees all that is individual in tiie terms of the 
universal as well as in its own individual terms and holds 
all these individual figures in their right and complete re- 
lation to tiie universe. It is m the third place, separately 
with Mgard to individual things, total in its view because 
it knows each in its inmost essence oi which all else is the 
resultant, in its totality which is its complete figure and in 
its parts and tticir connections and dependences,— as well 
as in its connections with and its dependences upon oflier 
things and its nexus With the total implications and the 
expiicitii of the universe. 

The mind on the contrary is limited and incapable in 
all these directions. Mind cannot arrive at identify tvith 
Ibc Absolute even wiwn by a stretch of the inteilept it 
cunceives the idea, IstibCan only disappsntr into d 
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•woon or extinction : it can only have a kind of sense or 
an intimation of certain absolutes which it puts by the 
mental idea into a relative figure. It cannot grasp the 
univeftSalfbut only arrives at some idea of it through aii 
extension of the individual or a combination of apparent- 
ly separate things and so sees it either as a vague infinite 
or indeterminate ora half determined largeness or else only 
in an external scheme or constructed figure. The indivisi- 
ble being and action of the universal, which is its real 
truth, escapes the apprehension of the mind, because the 
mind thinks it out analytically by taking its own divisions 
for units and synthetically by combinations of these units, 
but cannot seize on and think entirely in the terms, though 
it may get at the idea and certain secondary results, of the 
essential oneness. It cannot, either, know truly and tho- 
roughly even the individual and apparently separate thing, 
because it proceeds in the same way, by an analysis of 
parts and .constituents and properties and a combination 
by which it erects a scheme of it which is only its exter- 
nal figure. It can get an intimation of the essential inmost 
truth of its object, but cannot live constantly and lumin-i 
O'jsly in that essential knowledge and work out on the 
rest from within outward so that the outward circumstan- 
ces appear in their intiuufe reality and meaning as inevita- 
ble result and expression and fonn and action of the spiri- 
tual something which is the reality of the object.^ And 
all this which is impossible for the mind to do, but pos- 
sible only to strive towards and figure, is inherent and na- 
tural to the supramental knowledge, • 

The third characteristic of the supermind arising 
from this difference, which brings us to the practical 
distinction between the two kinds of knowledge, is that it 
is direbtl^ truth-conscibus, a divine power of immOdiate^ 
inbereiit and spontanebus knowledge, an IdM holding 
luminpusly aU reaiiti<^' and not depending on indtiJailons 
and logib^ of other step^ from the knowh to t|^ ttiikno%n 
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like the mind which is a power ot' the Ignorance, : The 
supertnind contains all its knowledge in itself, is in its 
highest divine wisdom in eternal possession of all truth 
and even in its lower, limited or individualised f&rlis has 
only to bring the latent truth out of itself,— the perception 
which the old thinkers tried to express when they said 
that all knowing was ia its real origin and nature only 
a memory of inwardly existing knowledge. The supermind 
is eternally and on all levels truth-conscious and exists 
secretly even in mental and material being, surveys and 
knows the things, even obscurest, of the mental ignorance 
and understands and is behind and governs its processes, be- 
cause everything in the mind derives from the siipermind 
— and must do so because everything derives from the 
spirit. All that is mental is but a partial, a modified, a 
suppressed or half suppressed figure of the supramental 
truth, a, deformation or a derived and imperfect figure of 
its gj-eater knowledge. The mind begins with ignorance 
and proceeds towards knowledge. As an actual fact, in the 
material universe, it appears out of an initial and universal 
inconscience which is reatljr an involution of the all* 
conscient spirit in its own al^rbcd self-oblivious force of 
aclitin ; and it appears therefore as part of an evolutionary 
process, first a vital feeling towards overt sensation, then 
an enjergence of a vital mind capable of sensation and, 
evolving out of it, a mind of emotion and desire, a cons- 
scious will, a growing intelligence. And each stage is an 
emergence^of a greater suppressed power of the secret 
supermind and spirit. ' 

The mind of man, capable of refiectioa and a coor- 
dinated investigation and understanding of itself and its 
basis and surroundings, arrives at truth hut against a 
badegronnd of origlhai ignorance, a truth digressed by a 
constant surirounding mist of jncertitpjje a^d error.. Its 
ceiditudes-are relative a^id for the most prisoadous 
certainties or else are the assured fragmentary certitudes 
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only of an imperfect, incomplete and not an essential ex- 
perience. It makes discovery after discovery* gets idea 
after idea, adds exiierience to experience and experiment 
to experiment,-— but losing and rejecting and forgetting 
and having to recover much as it proceeds,— and it tries 
to establish a relation between all that it knows by setting 
up logical and other sequences, a series of principles and 
their dependences, generalisations and their application, 
and makes out of its devices -a structure in which men- 
tally it can live, move and act'and enjoy and labour. This 
menial knowledge is always limited in extent : not only 
so, but in addition the mind even sets up other willed 
barriers, admitting by the menial device of opinion cer- 
tain parts and sides of truth and excluding all the rest, 
because if it gave free admission and play to all ideas, if 
it suffered truth’s infinities, it would lose itself in an un- 
reconciled variety, an undetermined imniensity and would 
be unable to act and proceed to practical consequences 
and an effective creation. And even when it is widest and 
most complete, mental knowing is still an indirect know- 
ledge, a knowledge not of the thing in itself but of its 
figures, a system of repres^lations, a scheme of indices, 
— except indeed when- in certain movements it goes be- 
yond itself, beyond the mental idea to spiritual Identit)', 
but it finds it extremely difficult to go here beyond a few 
isolated and intense spiritual realisations or to draw or 
work out or organise the right practical consequences of 
these rare identities of knowledge. A ^eater jpower than 
the reason is needed for the spiritual comprehension and 
effectuation of this deepest knowledge. 

'This is what the supermind, intimate with the In- 
finite, alone can do. The superraind sees directly the 
spirit and essence^ the fane and body* the result aiHl ac- 
tion,- the principles and dependences the truHi as one 
indivisitde' whole and therefore can work out the cireun^- 
tahtial results in the power of the essenthd knowJedgie, 
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the variations of the spirit in the light of its identities, its 
apparent divisions in the truth of its oneness. The super*- 
mind is a knower and creator of its own truth, the mind 
of man only a knower and creator in the half light and 
half darkness of a mingled truth and error, and creator 
too of a thing which it derives altered, translaled, lessened 
from something greater than and beyond it. Man lives 
in a mental consciousness between a vast subsconscient 
W'hich is to his seeing a dark inconscience and a vaster 
superconscient which be is apt to take for another but a 
luminous inconscience, because his idea of consciousness 
is confined to his own middle term of mental sensation 
and intelligence. It is in that luminous snperconscience 
that there lie the ranges of the supermind and the spirit. 

The supermind is again, because it acts and creates 
as welt Ss knows, not only a direct truth-consciousness, 
but an illumined, direct and spontaneous truth-will. There 
is not and cannot be in the will of the self-knowing spirit 
any contradiction, division or difference between its will 
and its knowledge. The spiritual will is the Tapas or en- 
lightened force of the 'conscious being of ihc spirit effec- 
ting infallibly what is there within it, and it is this infallible 
operation of things acting according to their own nature, 
of energy producing result and event according to the 
force within it, of action bearing the fruit and event in- 
volved in its own cltkracter and intention which we call 
variously in its different aspects taw of Nature, Karma, 
Necessity and Fate. These things are to mind the work- 
ings of a power outside or above it in which it is involved 
and intervenes only with a contributory persona! effort 
which partly arrives and succeeds, partly fads and stumbles 
and which even in succeeding is largely overruled for issues 
different from or at any rate greater and more far-reach- 
ing than its own intention. The will of man wm'ks in tjbe 
ignorance by a partial light ctr more often’ fiickttrings of 
light which mislead as much as thev illuminate* Hts mind 
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is an ignoi'ance striviiig to erect staudards of knowledge, 
his will ah ignorance striving 'to erect standards of right, 
and his whole mentality as a result very much a house 
divided against itself, idea in conflict with idea, the will 
often in conflict with the ideal of right or the intellechial 
knowledge. The will itself takes different shapes, the will of 
the intelligence, the wishes of the emotional mind, the 
desires of the passion and the vital being, the impulsions 
arid blind or half-blind compulsions of tlie nervous and (he 
subconscient nature, and all these make by no means a har- 
mony, but at best a precarious concord among di^Ofds. 
The will of the mind and life is a stumbling about in 
Search of right force, right Tapas which can wholly be 
attained in its true and complete light and direction only 
by oneness with tlie spiritual and supramental being. 

The supramental nature on the contrary is just, 
harmonious and one, will and knowledge there only light 
of the spirit and power of the spirit, the power effecting 
the light, the light illumining the power. In the highest 
supramentality they are intimately fused together and do 
not even wait upon each other but are one movement, 
will illumining itself, knowledge fnliilling itself, both to- 
gether a single jet of the being. The mind knows only tlie 
present and lives in an isolated movement of it though it 
tries to remember and retain the past and forecast and 
compel the future. The supermind has the vision of the 
three times, trihiUrishti ; it sees them as an indivisible 
movement and sees too each containing the others. It is 
aware of all tendencies, energies and forces as the diverse 
play of Utiity and knows their relation to each other in 
the single movement of the one .spirit. The supramental 
will and action are ftierefore a will and action of tlie spon- 
taneous self-fulfilling truth of t)ie spirit, the right amd- at 
the highest the infallible movmient of a direct and total 

‘ '* •' ■'-■'•/i'"- 
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Light aiid Tapas of the supreme and universal Self as tlie 
Lord and Creator, that which we come to know' in Yoga 
as the divine Wisdom and Power, the cta'iial knowledge 
and will of the Ishwara. On the highest planes of Being 
where all is known and all manifests as existences of the one 
existence, consciousness of the one consciousness, delight's 
self-creations of the one Ananda, many truths and powers 
of the one Truth, there is the intact and integial display 
of its spiritual and supramental knowledge. And in the 
corresponding planes of our own being the Jiva shares in 
the’spiritual and supramental nature and lives in its light 
and power and bliss. As wc descend nearer to what we 
are in this world, the presence and action of tljis self- . 
knowledge narrow's but retains always the essence and 
character when not the fullness of the supramental nature 
and its way of knowing and willing and acting, because 
it still lives in the essence and body of the spirit. The 
mind, when we trace the descent of the self towards mat- 
ter, we see as a derivation which travels away from the 
fullness of self, the fullness of Us light and being and 
which lives in. a division and diversion, not in Uie body 
of the sun, but first im its nearer and then in its far-off 
rays. There is a highest intuitive mind which receives 
rauix* neaily the supramental truth, but even this is a for- 
mation which conceals the direct and greater real know'- 
ledge. There is an intellectual mind which is a luminous 
IraUfOpaque lid which intercepts and reflects in a radiantly 
distorting and suppressively modifying atmosphere the 
truth known to the superraindi There is a still lower mind 
built on the foundation of the senses between which and 
the sun of knowledge there is a thick cloud, an emotional 
. and a sensational mist and vapour with here laml there 
lightnings and illuminations, There is a vital niiod which 
ip shut away even from tttifc light of iptellectuad truth> and 
lower stiU in submental life and matter the spirit 
itself tmtirely ,a» if in a sleep and a night, s steep, plunged 
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in a dTin and yet poignant nervous drcatn, the night of a 
mcchanica! somnambulist energy. It is a reevolution of 
the spirit put of this lowest state in which wc find ourselves 
at a height above the lower creation having taken it up all 
in us and reaching so far in our ascent only the light of 
the well-developed mental reason. The full powers of 
self-knowledge and the illumined will of the spirit are still 
beyond us above the mind and reason in supramcntal 
Nature. 

, ^ If the spirit is everywhere, even in matter-— in fact 
matter itself is only an obscure form of the spirit — and 
if the supermind is the universal power of the spirit’s 
omnipresent self-knowledge organising all the manifesta- 
tion of the being, then in matter and everywhere there 
must be present a supramcntal action and, however con- 
cealed it may be by another, lower and obscurer kind of 
operation, yet when w’c look close wc shall find that it is 
really the supermind which organises matter, life, mind 
and reason. And tliis actually is the knowledge towards 
which we are now moving. There is even a quite visible 
intimate action of the consciousness, persistent in life, 
matter and mind, which is clearly a supramental action 
subdued to the character and need of the lower medium 
and to which we now give the name of intuition from its 
most evident characteristics of direct vision and self-acting 
knowledge, really a vision born of some secret identity 
with the obje^ of the knowledge. WI«t we call the intui- 
tion is however only a partial indication of the presence 
of the supermind, and if we take this presence and po;wer 
in its widest character, we shall see that it is a concealed 
supramental force with a self-conscient knowledge in it 
which informs the whole action of material energy, It is 
that which determines what we call law of nature, main- 
tains the action of each tbin^ccording to its own nature 
and haratooiscs and evolves the wholt^ which would irtber- 
Wiw be a fortuitous creation apt at any moment to collap- 
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SC into chaos. All the law of nafurc is a thing j^ecise 
in its necessities of process, but is yet in the cause of that 
necessity and of its constancy of rule, measure, coiKibi na- 
tion, adaptation, result a thing inexplicable, meeting us at 
every step with a mystery and a miracle, and this must be 
either because it 'm, irr.itioual and accidental even in its regu- 
larities or because it is suprarafioual, because the truth of it 
belongs to a principle greater than that of our intelligence. 
That principle is the snpramcntal ; that is to say, the bid- 
den secret of Nature is the organisation of sotnetHing 
out of the infinite potentialities of the self-existent truth of 
the spirit the nature of which is wliolly evident only to .in 
original knowledge bom of and proceeding by .i funda- 
mental identity, the spirit’s constant self-perception. All 
the action of life too is of this character and all the action 
of mind and reason,— reason which is the first to {wreeive 
fverj'where tlie action of a greater reason and law of beiil§ 
and try to render it by its own conceptional structures, 
though it does not always perceive that it is soiuelhiiig 
other than a mental Intelligence wliich is at work, other 
than an intellectual Logos. All these processes are actu- 
ally spiritual and siiprathcntal in tlieir secret government, 
but mental, vital and physic.il in their overt procesa. 

The outward matter, life, mind do not possess this 
occult action of the supermind, even while possessed and 
compelled by the necessity it imposes on their working?. 
There is what \w jfe sometimes moved to call an intelli- 
gwnce and will operating in the material force and the 
atom fulthough the words ring false because it is not actu- 
ally the same thing as our own will and intelligence),— let 
us Say, a covert intuition of self-existence at work, -—but the 
atom and foitie are not aware of it and arc only the obs- 
cure body of matter and of power created by its first 
effort of self-manifestatioM. * 'The presence of such an In* 
toitiou becootes more evident to us in ill thf(. »otion of 
Kfp .becttwse that is ueaVer to out* own scale, 'hti4 ne'Hfe 
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develops overt sense and mind, as in the animal creation, 
we can speak more confidently of a vital intniHon which 
is behind its operations and which emerges in the animal 
mind in the clear form of instinct, — instinct, an automatic 
knowledge implanted in the animal, snre, direct, self-exis- 
tent, self-guided, which implies somewhere in its being an 
accurate knowing of purpose, gelation and the thing 
or object. It acts in the life force and mind, but yet the 
surface life and mind do not possess it and cannot give an 
account of what it does or control or extend the power at 
its will and pleasui e, Here we observe two things, first, that 
the overt intuition acts only for a limited necessity and 
purpose, and that in the rest of tlie operations of the na- 
ture there is a double actitm, one uncertain and ignorant 
of the surface consciousness and the other subliminal im- 
plying a secret subconscienl direction. The surface cons- 
ciousness is full of a groping and seeking which increa- 
ses rather tlian dimimshes as life lises in its scale and 
widens in the scope of its conscious powers ; but the se- 
cret self within assures in spile of the gi oping of the vital 
mind the action of the nature and the result needed for 
the necessity, the purpose and the destiny of the being. 
This continues on a higher and higher scale up to the 
human reason and intelligoncc. 

The being of man also i.s full of physical, vital, emo- 
tional, psychical and dynamic instincta»and intuitions, but 
he does not rely on them as the animal does,— thougli 
they are capable in him of a far larger scope and greater 
action than in the animal and lower creation by reason of 
his greater actual evolutionary development and his yet 
greater potentiality of development of the being. He has 
suppressed them, discontinued their full and overt action 
atrophy,— not that these capacities are destroyed but 
rather held back or cast back into the subliminal cons- 
ciousness,— and consequently this lower part qf his being 
is much les,s sure of ilseif, much less confident of the 
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directions of his njitiire, much more groping, errnnt ind 
fallible hi its larger scope than tliat of the animal in bis 
lesser limits) This happens because man's real dharma 
and law of being is to aeek for a greater self-aware exist- 
ence, a setf-manifesiatioii no longer obscure and governed 
by an ununderstoOd necessity, but illumined, conscious of 
that which is expre8sir|^ itself and able to give it a fuller 
and more perfect expression. And finally his culmination 
must be to identify himselif with his greatest and -aeal 
self and act or rather let it act ( his natural existence being 
an instrumental form of the expression of the spirit) in its 
spontaneous perfect will and knowledge. His first instru- 
ment for this transition is the reason and the will of the 
rational intelligence and he is moved to depend upon that 
to the extent of its development for his knowledge and 
guidance and give it the control of the rest of his beinfi 
And if the reason were the highest thing and the greatest 
all-sufficient means of the self and spirit, he could by if 
know perfectly and. guide perfectly all the movements of 
his nature. This be cannot do entirely because his self is 
a larger thing than his reason and if he limits hinadelf by 
the rational will and inlelligencc, he imitOses an arbitiary 
restriclion both in extent and in kind on his self-develop- 
ment, self-expression^ knowledge, action, Ananda. The 
other parts of his being demand too a complete expression 
in the laigencss and perfection of the self and cannot 
have it tf dieir expression is changed in kind and carved, 
but dowh and arbitrarily shaped aM mechanised in action 
by the iniexible machinery of the national intelUgmice. 
The godhb>d of the reason, the intellectual Logos, is only 
a partial ri^esentative and substhote for ^ greater 
eupca^eRtal Logine^ and ite iunction ii to itnpoBe a pneii*. 
minary partial knowled^ and order upon the life of the 
creature^ hot the read, ftaal and integnd oo^eaP only 
be founded by the spsril^ supemihsd' in ite enpi^ience. 

. The sapertnkid tn jHHJuwer nature is jpeomnit dfost 
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strongly as intuition and it is therefore by a development 
of an intuitive mind that we can make the first step to- 
wards the self-existent spontaneous and direct supramental 
knowledge. All the physical, vital, emotional, psychic, 
dynamic nature of man is a surface seizing of suggestions 
which rise out of a subliminal intuitive sfelf-being of these 
parts, and an attempt usually groping and often circnitous 
to work them out in the action of a superficial embodi- 
ment and power of the nature which is not overtly en- 
lightened by the inner power and knowledge. An increas- 
ingly intuitive mind has the best chance of discovering 
what they are seeking for and leading them to the desired 
perfection of their self-expressiOn. The reason itself is only 
a special kind of application, made by a surface regulat- 
ing intelligence, of suggestions which actually come from 
Ik concealed, but sometimes partially overt and active power 
of the inliiilive spit it. In all Us action there is nt the 
covered or half-covered point of origination something 
which is not the creation of tiie reason, but given to it 
cither directly by the intuition or indirectly through soni i 
other part of the mind for It to shape into intellectual 
form and process. The rational judgment in its decisions 
and the mechanical process of the logical intelligence, 
whether in its more summary or in its more developed 
operations, conceals while it develops the true origin and 
native substance of our will and thinking. The greatest 
minds are those in which this veil wears thin and there is 
the largest pait of intuitive thinking, which often no doubt 
but not always brings with it a great accompanying dis- 
play of intellectual action. The intuitive intelligence is 
however never quite pure and complete in the present 
mind of man, because it works in the medium of ijpnd and 
is at once seized on and coated over with a mixed stuff 
of mentality. It is as yet not brought out, not developed and 
perfected so as to be sufHcienyor all the operations now 
perfoimed by the other meiBiinslnuttents, not trained 
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to take them up and change them into or replace them by 
its own fullest, most direct, assured and sufficient work* 
inga. This can indeed only be done if we make the intui- 
tive mind a transitional means for bringing out the secret 
supermind itself of which it is a mental figure and forming 
in our frontal consciousness a body and instrument of 
supermind which will make it possible for the self and 
spirit to display itself in its own largeness and splendour. 

It must be remembered that there is always a differ- 
ence between the supreme Snperraind of the omniscient 
and omnipotent Ishwara and that which can l)e attained 
by the Jiva. The human being is climbing out of tlie 
ignorance and when he ascends into the supramental na- 
ture, he will find in it grades of its ascension, and he must 
first form the lower grades and limited steps before he 
rises to higher summits. He will enjoy there the full esi), 
sential light, power, Ananda of the infinite self by oneness 
with the Spirit, but in the dynamical e.-cjiression it must 
determine and individualise itself accoi-ding to the nature 
of the self-e-xpression which the transcendent and nniver- 
sal Spirit seeks in the Jiva. It is God-realisation and God- 
expression winch is the object of our Yoga and more es- 
pecially of its dynamic side, it is a divine self-expression 
in IIS of the Ishwara, but under the conditions of humanity 
and through the diyinised human nature. 



Bssays on the Gita 

THE MESSAGE OF THE GITA 

( 1 ) 

VVlial then is in its core of meaning the meterage of 
the Gita and what its working value, its spiritual utility to 
ihe human mind of the present day after the lung ages 
Ihat have elapsed since it \Vas written and the great sub- 
sequent transformations of thought and experience ? The 
human mind moves always forward, alters its viewpoint 
and enlarges its thouglit substance, and the effect of these 
changes is to render past systems of thinking obsolete or, 
when they arc preserved, to extend, to modify and subtly 
or visibly to alter their value. The vitality of an ancient 
doctrine consists in the extent to which it naturally lends 
itself to such a treatment, for that means that whatever 
may have been the limitations or tli# obsolences of the 
form of its thought, the truth of substance, the truth of 
experience on which its system was built is still sound and 
retains a permanent validity and significance. The Gita is 
a book that has worn extraordinarily well and it is almost 
as fresh and still in its real substance quite as new, because 
always renewable in experience, as when it first appeared 
in or was written into the frame of the MahabHarata. It 
is still received in India as oiie of tlie great bodies of doc- 
tfnte that most authorilatively govern religious thipking 
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and its teachings acknowledged as of the greatest value if 
not wliolly accepted by almost all shades of religious be- 
lief and opinion, and its influence is not merely philoso- 
phic or academic but immediate and living, an influence 
both for thought and actibn, and its ideas actually at work 
as a powerful shaping factor in the revival and renewal of 
a nation and a culture. It has even been said recently by 
a great voice that all we need of spiritual truth for the 
spiritual life is to be found in the Gila. It would be to 
'encourage the superstition of the book to take too literal- 
ly that utterance. The truth of the spirit is infinite and 
Cannot be circumscribed in that manner. Still it may be 
said that most of the main clues are there and thal after 
all the later developments of spiritual experience and dis- 
coveiy we can still return to it for a large inspiration and 
guidance. Outside India too it is universally acknowledg- 
ed as one of the world’s great scriptures, though there ttsT 
liiouglil is belter understood than its secret of spiritual 
piactice. What is it then that gives this vitality to the 
thought and the truth of the Gita ? 

I'he central interest of the Gita's philosophy and 
Voga is its attempt, llie idea with wliich it sets out, con- 
tinues and closes, to reconcile and even effect a kind of 
unity between the inner spiritual life in its must absolute 
and integral realisation and the outer actualities of man's 
life and action. Aipompromise between the two is com- 
mon enough, but that can never be a final and satisfactory 
solution. An ethical rendering of spirituality is also com- 
mon and has its value as a law of conduct, but that is a 
mental solution which does not amount to a complete 
practical reconciliation of the whole truth of spirit with 
the whole (ruth of life and it raises as many problems as 
it splve»|K. One of these is indeed the starting-point of the 
Gita j it sets out with an ethical problem raised by a coui* 
flict in which we have on one side the dharuu of the 
of action, a prince and warrior and leader of men, the 
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proiagonist of a great crisis, of a struggle on the physical 
plane,' the plane of actual life, between the powders of right 
and justice and tlie powers of wrong and injustice, the 
demand of the destiny of the race upon him that he shall 
resist and give battle and establish even though through a 
physical struggle and a giant slaughter a new era and 
reign of truth and right and justice, and on the other side 
the ethical sense which condemns the means and the ac> 
tion as a sin, recoils from the price of suffering, the social 
strife, unsettling and disturbance and regards abstention 
from violence and battle as the only ^vay and the one 
right moral attitude. A spiritualised ethics insists on 
Ahinsa, on non*injuring and non>killing as the highest 
law of, spiritual conduct : the battle, if it is to be fought 
out at all, must be fought on the spiritual plane and by 
sohie Idhd of nomresistance or refusal of participation or 
on^l^y soul .resistance, and if this does not succeed on the 
external plane, if the force of injustice conquers, the 
individual Will still have preserved bis virtue and vindi- 
cated. by his example the highest ideal. On the other hand 
a more insistent exWeme of the inner spiritual direction, 
passing, beypnd this struggle betweeji social duty and an 
absolutist ethic^ ideal, is apt to take (he ascetic turn and 
to point' sway frpm life and all its aims and standards of 
action, towards another and a celestial or a supracnsmic 
slate in which alone beyond the perplexed vanity and 
illusion of man's birth and life and death' there can be a 
pure spiritual existence. The Gita rejects none of these 
thin^ in- their place, — for it insists on the performance of 
the social duty, the following of the dharma for the man 
Who ha§ lo'take his share in the common action, accepts? 
Ahinsa as part of the highest spirituabethical ideal and 
recogitises the*ascetic renunciation as a my oi ^iiritual 
salyiitidn ; but yet it goes "beyond them all, justi& all 
life to the spirit as a manifestation of the divine and as* 
serlS tHts '^n{W|ibiitty of ai'^miplete human action and a 
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complete iipirituiil life lived in union with the Supreme, 
consonant with the highest Self, expressive of the perfect 
Godhead. 

All the problems o( human life arise from the com- 
plexity of our existence, the obscurity of its essential prin- 
ciple and the secrecy of the inmost power that makes out 
its determinations and governs its purpose and its pro- 
cesses. If our existence were of one piece, solely material- 
vital or solely mental or solely spiritual, or even the others 
entirely or mainly involved m one of these or quite latent 
in our being, there would be nothing to perplex us ; the 
material and vital law would be impeiative or the mental 
would be clear to itspown pure and unobstructed prin- 
ciple or the spiritual self-existent and self-sufiiqient « to 
spiiit. The animals arc awaie of no problems, ^ 
god in a world of pure mentality would adihulihoafe»'k># 
would solve them all by the purity of a 
satisfaction of a rational harmony, a pure Wputd' 
above them and self-content fn the iuhflufte. But the e^i»< 
tence of man is a triple web> ^ -thidlg myshriousfy physi* 
cahvital, mental and spiritual at orKH^, *hn4 he kitowi not 
what are the true relations of these .thingi* which the. real 
reality of his life and his nature, whither fbd ^ttfacfion of 
his destiny and where the sphere of his,^^ljHk|t>i|,, / 

Matter and life are his actual bipfi,V|h4 
which he stai'is and on which he stands an^ 
quirement and law he has to satisfy if lie would aiwat 
all on earth and in the body. The material and vital law 
IS a rule of survival, of stru^le, of desire and possession, 
of self-assertion and the satisfaction of the body, the Hfe 
and the egq. All the intellectual reasoning in the world, 
all the etincal idealism and spiritual absolutism of whicdi 
the higher faouitwi* >naii are capable caaiiot abolish the 
reality add claim of the vital and material being or prevent 
the race from following under the imperative ctimpulsluia 
of Nature' its ai|ns astdt the satisfacUop (g iuioecesiitiefttir 
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from making its important problems a great artd legiti- 
mate part of human destiny and human interest and en- 
deavour* And the intelligence of man even, failing to find 
any sustenance in spiritual or ideal solutions that solve 
everything else but the pressing problems of our actual 
human life, often turns away from them to an exclusive 
acceptance of the vital and material life and the pursuit of 
its utmost possible efiflciency, well-being and organised 
satisfaction; A gospel of the will to live or the will to 
power or of a rationalised vital and material perfection 
becomes the recognised dharma of tlie human being and 
all else is considered either a preteOlious falsity or a sub- 
^dlary ithing and of a minor and dependent consequence. 

' lii^tter aiid life however in spite of their insistence 
and great itrfportance are not all that man is nor can he 
as nothing but a servant of Jhe life and 
to certain pure enjoyments of its own as a 
sort of reward: fdr Its service, an extension and flower of 

upon the satisfac- 
tion The mind much more intimate- 
ly the life is the man, and the mind as 

it-develppi insists more and more on makiitg the body 
a ^05 tJhe Jiffekn'iiiStrument-^ indispensable instrument 
' and yetlr.dt^t^ideritfJl^ obstacle, otherwise there would be 
no profelm^jr^for its own characteristic satisfactions and 
selSreali^tion. The mind of man is not only a vital and 
physical, but an intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, psychical 
amt et^^tional and dynamical intelligence^ and in the 
sphere of each of its tendencies its highest and strongest 
nature is to strain towards some absolute of them Which 
tte frame of fife will not allow it to capture wholly and 
embody ai4d make heire entirely real The mental absmiite 
of our aspiration as a partly^ grasped shining 

ftc^y ideal whi^s^ the mitid can make mwairdiy very preL 
Mscif^ ;}nw*ard|y imperative on its eiort, etotiiale 
even partly, but nOt compel all the facts of life inlo its 
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iraag«. There is thus a!i absolute, an imperative of the 
intellectual truth and reason sought for by the iutellectnal 
being, an absolute, an imperative of right and conduct- 
aimed at by the ethical conscience, an absolute, an im- 
perative of love, sympathy, compassion, oneness yearned 
after by the emotional and psychic nature, an absolute, an 
imperative of delight and beauty quivered to by the aes- 
thetic soul, an absolute, an imperative of inner self-mas- 
tery and control of life laboured towards by the dynamic 
will, as -well as an absolute, an ijnperative of possession 
and pleasure insisted on by the vital mind. And the human 
intelligence not being able to realise entirely any of these 
things, much less all of them together, erects in each 
sphere standards, a dharma, its standards of truth atid rea- 
son, of right and conduct, of delight and beauty, of love, 
sympathy and oneness, of self-mastery and control, Of pos- 
session andT vital efficiency and pleasure, and tries to im- 
pose them on life. The al-)solute ideals stand above and 
beyond our capacity and rare individuals approximate to 
them as best they can, the mass follow, or psofess tO 
follow some established possible and relative standard : 
human life as a whole undergoes the attraction and yet 
rejects tlie ideal, life resists , in the strengjih of some o(>s- 
cure inhnite of its own and wears down or breaks down 
any established mental and moral order. Apd ithis must 
be either because the two are quite different and dispa- 
rate though meeting and interacting principles or because 
mirtd has not the clue to the whole reality of life. The 
duo must be sought in something greater than and above 
the mentality of the' hwhsan being.- - 

The mind itself has the vague.sense of and, in the 
puraiiit ’of Us absolutdi^ strikes against saeietbing *tbi8 
kindy something tkif iS near and within and inmost to it 
and yet immeasurably greater than and singularly disbinl 
and above it, srnnethtng more essential, more absolute 
than Tis own absoliUes, infinite, one, and it is that which 
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we call God, Self or Spirit. Tliis then it attempts to know, 
enter, touch and seize w’holly, to become, to arrive at soine 
kind of unity with it or lose itself in a complete identity. 
The difficulty is that this spirit in its purity seems some- 
thinjr yet farther than the mental absolutes from. the . ac- 
tualities of life, something not translatable by mind into 
its own terms, much less into those of life and action.; 
Therefore we have the intransigeant absolutists of the 
spirit who reject the mental no less than the matei ial be- 
ing and seek the pure spiritual existence by a dissolution, 
of all that we are in life and mind, a Nirvana. The rest of 
spiritual effort is a menial preparation or a compromise, 
a spiritualising of life and mind as much as possible. And 
becauije the difficulty most constantly insistent on man's 
mentality in practice is that presented by the claims of 
his vital being, by life and conduct and action, the direc- 
tion taken is mainly a spiritualising of the hthical aided 
by the psychical mind or rather a bringing in of the spi- 
ritual povvetl and purity to aid them in enforcing their 
absolute claim, in giving a greater autliority tlian life 
allows to their ideal of right and tiuth of conduct and 
love and sympathy and oneness. These things are helped 
to some highest expression, given their broadest luminous 
basis by the assent of the reason and will to the truth of 
the oneness of the spirit and therefore the essential one- 
ness of all living beings. This kind of spirituality linked 
-on in some way to the demands of the normal mind of 
man^ persuaded to the acceptance of useful sopial duty 
and current law of social conduct, popularised by cult 
and ceremony and it^ge is the outward substance of the 
w<)fld’s greater religions. These religious have their indi-. 
viduad victories, call in sotnethiug of a greater light, iiu- 
pose somethijig of a larger spiritual or semi-spiritual rule, ‘ 
but cannot effect a complete victory, end in a pompretmi^ 
and in the |ict nf cbipproniise are defeatedi by life. Its 
problems remain and even reepr in their fiercest fai’mS~ 
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even Such as this grim problem of Ktirukhsetra. The 
idealising intellect and ethical mind hope always to eli- 
minate them, to discover some happy device born of and 
made effective by their own imperative insistence, which 
will end this aspect of life, but it endures and is not eli- 
minated ; the spiritualised intelligence offers too by the 
voice of religion the promise of some victorious mfHepni- 
um, but meanwhile half convinced of teri'estrial impotence, 
of being a stranger and intruder upon earth, declares that 
after all not here in the life of the body or in the collec- 
tive life of mortal man but in some immortal beyond lies 
the heaven or the Nirvana wdiere alone is to be found the 
true spiritual existence. 

It is here that the Gita intervenes with a restatement 
of the truth of the Spirit, of the Self, of God and of the 
world and Nature, the truth as it was developed by a later 
thought from the ancient Upanishads, and an endeavour 
to apply it to the problem of life and action. The solution 
offered by the Gita does oot resolve all the problem as it 
offers itself to the modern mind ; as stated liere to a more 
ancient mentality, it does not meet the insistent pressure of 
Iftc pfesent mind of man for a collective advance, a col- 
lective life embodying a greater, rational and ethical and 
if possible a spiritual ideal. Its call is to the individual 
who has become capable of a complete spiritual wisfence 
and for the rest o f the race i t prescribes a gradual advance, 
to be wisely effected by following out faithfully with more 
and more of intelligence an^ moral purpf»e and with a 
final turn to spirituality the la# of their nature. Its mes- 
sage touches the oth# wjiutions but, evtn in accepting 
them partly, to point them beyond themselves to a higher 
and more inh^al secret into which only the few individu- 
als have ^dwn themselves fit to etitor; Its nmssage to the 
mind that follows the vital and rnmerial life thm all life 
4S indet^ a manifestation of the tthiversal f^swer in the 
indivimial, of the ^If, the Divine, but actoatly! of the 
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Self, the Divine veiled in ignorance, and to pursue that 
life for its own sake is to persist in and enthrone the 
ignorance iftid not at all to find the true truth and complete 
law of existence. A gospel of the will to live, the will to 
power, of the satisfaction of desire, force, strength, of the 
ego and its vehement acquisitive self-will and tireless self- 
regarding intellect is the gospel of the Asura and it can 
‘ leadfohly to some gigantic ruin and perdition. The vital 
and material man must accept for his government a reli- 
gious and social dharma by whicii, while satisfying desire- 
and interest under right restrictions, he can train and sub- 
due his lower^iersonality to a higher the personal 

and communal life. Its message to the mind occupied 
with the pursuit of intellectual, ethical and social standards 
and insisting on salvation by the observance of established 
dharmas, is that this is indeed a very necessary stage, the 
dharma has indeed to be observed, but still it is not the 
complete and lust truth of existence ; the soul of man has 
to go beyond to some more absolute dharma of mun's 
immortal being. And this can only be done by repressing 
and getting rid of the ignorant formulations of the lower 
mental elements and the falsehood of egoistic personality, 
itnpersonalising the action of the intelligence and will and 
living in the one self in all, the impersonal spirit. The 
mind moves under the limiting compulsion of the triple 
lower nature, erects its standards in obedience to the 
tamasic, rajaslc or at highest the sattwic qualities, but the 
destiny of the soul is a divine perfection and liberation 
and that can' only be fulfilled ui the freedom of the self 
and by passing through its free impersonality beyond 
mind into an integral joy of um'on with the Supreme ajid 
Divine who is beyond all dharmas. Its message to those, 
absolutist seekers of the Infinite, who would carry this 
impersonality to the exclusive extreme, the passion for 
the extinction of life and action, and would hold it up as 
one ultimate atm and ideal to ceaee from inj^viduaj 
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beiiij* Ml the pure sUeuce uf the ineffable Spirit that 
this Is lo^d one way of entering into the In6niteijf;;J>ul 
tli« most difficiiltj the ideal of inaction a dahgferoiis thing 
to hold up by precept or example before the world, this 
way, though great, yet not the best way for man and this 
knowledge, though true, yet not the inttfgnil kuovriisjdge. 

The Supreme, the Infinite is notion ly a spiritual ex- 
istence mriote and ineffable, but is her«'«in the uniyferse* 
and expressed through man and all beings, and it is by find- 
ing .him not only in ttie immutable silence but in-dhc 
world and man and all beings and -in all seif and all Na- 
ture and by lo »» integral as well ts to a highest 

union with him all the activities of the intelligence, the 
heart, the will, tlie4ife that man can solve at once the 
problem of Self and God and thal of the active human 
existence. Made Godlike, God-becoming, he can enjoy a 
supreme spiritual existence reached through action as 
well as- love aud knowledge and continuing a supreme 
and all-embracing divine activity, and tliat is the ultimate 
crovrn here of all works and being and sacrifice and the 
world’s Endeavour. Tliis highest message is first for those 
who have the strength to follow after it, the master men, 
.the great spirits, the God-knowers, God-doers, God-lovers 
wtio can live in God and for God and accept work for 
him and all in the world, a divine work uplifted above the 
HmiUffions of the ego. At the same time, and here 
we get the gleam of' a larger promise wliich wc may 
even cJCtend to the hope of a collective turn towards 
perfection,— for if* these is Hope for man,**‘why should 
there not be hope fW mankind ?— the Gita declares that 
all can if th^ will, even to the lowest a»id sinfuHest amoj^g 
men, etifer hito tfie path of this Yoga wd succeed in it 
self-snr render and my absolute faith in the indweliing 
isDivinity. Tlie decisive .turn is what is needed, the beM<ff 
in Uie Spitrih tbe wffi Jiv^ ini the Oivjne, in seff .to 

with him ih Nature wnffe vw 
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porlion of his being one too with liis greater spiritual Na- 
tme, God’possessed in all our members and Godlike. 

ThVGita in developing its idea raises maity questions, 
such as the determinism of Nature, the significance of 
the universal manifestation and the ultimate status of the 
liberated soul, which have been subjects of an unending 
debate. It is not necessary in this series of essays of which 
the object is*« scrutiny and positive affinfiation of the 
substance of the Gita and a disengaging of its contribu- 
tion to the abiding spiritual thought of humanity and its 
practice, to enter far into these discussions or to consider 
where we may differ from, make any /eserves to or go 
beyond its metaphysical teaching or its Yoga. It will be 
sufficient to close with a formulation of the living message 
it still brings for man the eternal seeker and discoverer to 
guide him through the present circuits and the possible 
steeper ascent of his life up to the luminou^ heights of his 
spirit. 



I’he Eternal Wisdom 


BOOK in 

I 

THE UNITY OF BEIN*OB. 

1 To bay eternal is to say universal. 

2 To represent constantly the world as one single 
being with one single soul and one single substance. 

3 This world is a republic all whose citizens are made 
of oiwand the same substance. 

4 Thus even though it is not durable, there is no 
, interruption in substance. 

5-6 Soul is one. Nature is one, life is one.-— In the 
multiple unity of the universal life, its innumerable 
sp|(}tes distinguished from one another by their 
differences are stiU united in such Si way that the 
totality i^ one and all prMtfds from onehess. 

7 The being of |be XHilVtlil^'e^ and equally pr*» 

sent, in each itilBivld»i»li{ pfe Or n|pm{:^ of* the 
universe, iti sUcti^sort^^hiilhthillj^iib^^ part 
make from the view^iri®® oplyfone.— 

8 Ail men are Sfparatecr^ipiflllllf titter Iby the ^ 
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but all are united by the same spiritual principle 
which gives life to everything, 

9 A river does not resemble a pond, a pond a tun, 
nor a tun a bucket : but in a pond, a river, a tun and 
W bucket there is the same water. And so too all men 
are different, but the spirit that lives in them all is the 
same, 

10*11 There is one body and one Spirit. — ^And 
all beings are resumed and i educed into one sole 
being, and they are one and all are Me. 

12 All is Narayana, man or animal, the wise anti 
the wicked, the whole world is Nar«iyana, the Sj[ipre- 
me Spirit. 
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13 The knowledge which sees one imperishable exis- 
tence in all beings .and the indivisible in things 
divided know to be the true knowledge. 

14 The idea of thou and I is a fruit of^the soul’s 
ignorance. 

15 Man understands his life onlv when he sees him- 


self in each one of his kind. 

16 Let the s.age unifying all his attentive regard see in 
the divine Spirit all thinigs visible and invisible. 

17 He who in bis neighbour sees no other tiHng but 
God, lives with the light that flowers in the Divi- 

18 qity.—He that becometh the self of all 

^tpgs. As is tbc^jPviiittyi suc^^s he. And as to that 
Diyin^y jill be^» ^ him 

that thua 1(|||(^4^ w beings ha\^ good will. 

19 that nnfi’.W^D self in all beings and 
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ull beings in the self, has no disdain for any thing 
that is, 

20 The sage regards the heart of every man in the 
millions of the crowd and sees only one heart, 

« 

21 When a corner of Maya, the illusion of individual 
life, is lifted before the eyes of a man in such sort 
that he no longer makes any egoistic difference be- 
tween his own person and other men, that he takes as 
much interest in the sufferings of others as in his own 
and that lie becomes succpurable to the point of de- 
votion, ready to sacrifice himself for the salvation of 
others, then that man is able to recognise himself in 
all beings, considers as his own the infinite sufferings 
of all that lives and must thus appropriate to himself 
the sorrow of the world. No distress is alien to him. 
All (he torments which he sees and can so rarely sof- 
ten, aM the torments of which he hears, those even 
which it is impo.ssible for him to conceive, strike 

^ his spirit as if he were himself the victim. Insensible 
to the alternations of weal and woe which succeed 
each other in hfs destiny, delivered from all egoism, 
he penetrates the veils of the individual illusion : all 
thait lives, all that suffers is equally near to his heart. 
He conceives the totality of things, their essence, 
their eternal flux, the vain efforts, the internal strug- 
glesi^and sufferings without end ; he sees to whatever 
side he turns lys who suffers, the animal 

who suffers and a world that is eternally passing 
away. He unites himself henceforth to th‘e sorrows 
of the world as clc^ely as the egoist to his own per- 
son. *Haw can he having spch a knowledge of the 


•20) Twig Tie.— 21) Schopenhauer 
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world affirm by incessant desires his will to live, atta- 
ch himself more and more lo life and clutch it to 
him always more closely ? TliC man seduced by the 
illusioji of individual life, a slave of his egoism, sees 
only the things that touch him personally and draws 
from them incessantly renewed inotfi^es to desire and 
to will : on the contrary one who penetrates the essen- 
ce of things and dominates their totality, elevates 
himself to a^tate of voluntary renunciation, resignati- 
on and true tranquillity. 

22 Yes, from thenceforward, is there any suffering 
for one who sees this unity of the univerr»e, this unity 
of life, this unity of the All ? The separation between 
man and man, man and woman, man and child, na- 
tion and nation, that is the real cause of all the mi- 
sery of the world. Now this separation is not at all 
real ; it is only apparent, it is only on the surface. 
In the very heart of things is the unity which is for 
ever. Go into yourself and yon will find this unity 
between man and man, women and children, lace 
aiubrace, the great and the little, the rich and the 
poor, gods and men : all of us are one, even the ani- 
mals, if you go down to a sufficient depth. And to 
the man who goes so far nothing can cause anv .1 
lusion... where can there exist for him anv ill* s on ? 
What can deceive him ? He knows the reality of 
everything, the secret of everything. Wlicre can tlj> re 
exist any misery for him ? What can he desire ? He 
has discovered the reality of everything in tiie Lord 
who is the centre, the unity of all and who is the 
eternal felicity, the eternal knowledge, the eternal ex- 
istence. 

23 If after having traversed the hall of wisdom, thou 
wmuldst reach the valley of Beatitude, close, O dis- 

22) Viyekananda. — 23^ Book of Golden Precepts. 

5 
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ciple, thy senses to the great and cruel heresy of the 

24 separation which severs thee from the rest.— One 
must learn to dissipate the shadow and live in the 
Eternal. And to that end thou shouldest live and 
breathe in all as all breathes in thee and feel that 
thou dwellest in all things in the self, 

25 Christianity says, “Love thy neighbour as thyself." 
And 1 say. “Recognise thyself in thy neighbour and 
that all men are in reality one an^ the same sub- 
stance. " 

It-) .And let this be onr thought, “Oui bodies are dif- 
ferent, but we have one and the same heart.’’ 

27 Only after having the exi->erience of suffering have 
1 learned the kinship of human souls to each other. 


24)id.-- 2§) Sohopenhwier— 29 ) Mahavtgga.— 27) Oogrf. 


A Defence of indian Culture 


XVI 1 

The Upanishads are the siipreiiie work of the hidian 
mind, and that it should so, tliat the highest self-expres- 
sion ot its genius, its sublimes! poetry, its greatest creation of 
the thought and word should be not a literary or poetical 
masterpiece of tlie ordinary kind, but a large flood of spiri- 
tual revelation of this direct and profound character, is a 
significant tael, evidence of a iinitjue mentality and unusual 
turn of spirit. The Upanishads are at once profound religi- 
ous scriptures, — for tliey are a record of the deepest spiritual 
experiences,— documents of revelatory and intuitive philoso- 
phy of an iuexhaiistible light, power and largeness and, whe- 
ther written in verse or cadenced prose, spiritual poems of 
an absolute, an unfailing inspiration inevitable in phrase, 
wonderful in rhythm and expression. It is the expression of a 
mind in which philosophy and religion and poetry are made 
one, because this religion does not end with a cult nor is limited 
TO a religio-ethical aspiration, but rises to an infinite discovery 
of God, of Self, of our highest and whole reality of spirit and 
being and speaks out ot an ecstasy of luminous knowledge 
iind an ecstasy of moved and fulfilled experience, this phi- 
losophy is not an abstract intellectual speculation about 
Truth or a structure of the logical intelligence, but Truth 
seen, felt, lived, held by the inmost mind and soul in the 
joy of utterance of an assured discoveiw and possession, and 
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this poetry is the work of the aesthetic mind lifted up be^’ond 
its ordinary field to express the wonder and beauty of the 
rarest spiritual self-vision and the profoimdest illumined truth 
of self and God and xiniverse. Here the intuitive mind and 
intimate psychological experience of the V^edic seers passes 
into a supreme culmination in which the Spirit, as is said in 
a phrase of the Katha Upamshad, discloses its own very body, 
reveals the very word of its self-expression and discovers to 
the mind the vibration of rhythms which repeating themsel- 
ves within in the spiritual licaring seem to build up the soul 
and set it satisfied and complete on the heights of self-know- 
ledge. 

This character of the Upanisliadi> needs to be insisted 
upon with a strong emphasis, because it is ignored by foreign 
translators who seek to bring out the intellectual sense with- 
out feeling the life of thought vision and the ecstasy ot spiri- 
tual experience which made the ancient verses appear then 
and still make them to tliose who can enter into the element 
in which these utterances move, a revelation not to the in- 
tellect alone, but to the soul and the whole being, make of 
them in the old expressive word not intellectual thought and 
phrase, but Sruti, spiritual audience, * an iiispired Scripture. 
'Hie philosophical substance of the Upanishads demands at 
this day no fartlicr stress of appreciation oi its value ; foi 
even if the amplest acknowledgement by the greatest minds 
were wanting, the whole history of philosophy would be 
thereto offer its evidence. The Upanishads have been the 
acknowledged source of numerous profound philosophies 
and religions that flowed from it in India like her great rivers 
from their Himalayan cradle fertilising the mind and life of 
the {)eople and kept its soul alive through the long procession 
of tlie centuries, constantly returned to for light, never failing 
to give fresli illumination, a fountain of inexhaustible life- 
giving waters. Buddhism with all its developments was only 
a restatement, although from a new standpoint and with 
fresh terms of intellectual definition and reasoning, of one 
side of its expei'icnce and it carried it thus changed in form 
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bill Iiardly in substance over all Asia and wcshiard towards 
Kurope. The ideas of the Upanishatls can be rediscovered in 
much of the thought of Pythagoras and Plato and form tiie 
profoundest part of Noo-platonisni and (inostioism witli all 
tlieir consider.ible consequences to the philosophical tliinking 
of the west, and Sufism only repeats them in another reiigi- 
(His language. The larger part of Ikrm.m melaphysics i-. 
little more in substance than an iniellectual development of 
great realities more spiritually seen in this ancient leacliiug. 
and modern thought is rapidly absoi lung the.m with a closer, 
more living and intense I'cceptiveiiess which promises a revo- 
lution both in philosophical and m religious thinking; here 
they are filtering in through many indirect influences, there 
slowly pouring through direct and open channels. There is 
hardly a main philosophical idea,; which cannot find an 
authority or a seed or indication in these antique writings— 
the speculations, according to a lerlaiii \icw, of ihinkcrs who 
had no better p,ist or backgroiuid to their thought than a 
crude, barbaric, natnrali.stic and aiiiiiiistic ignorance. And 
even the larger gencralisatiun.s of Science are conslaiiti} 
found to apply to the truth of physical Nature formulas al- 
ready discovered by the Iiulian sages in their original, then 
largest meaning in the dee{X.-r truth of the spirit. 

And yet tliese works are not philosophic.il .speculations 
of the intellectual kind, a metapliysical analysis which 
labours to deline notions, to select ideas and discriminate 
tliosc that are true, to logici.se truth or else to support 
the mind in its intellectual preferences Ity dialectical reasoning 
and is content to put forward an c.'cclnsive solution of exis- 
tence in the light of this or that idea ol the reason and see all 
things from that viewpoint, in that focus ;u)d determining 
perspective. I'he Upanishads could iiol liave had so undying 
a vitality, exercised so unfailing an influence, produced such 
results or seen now their affirmalioiis independently justihed 
in other spheres of inquiry and by quite opposite methods, if 
they had been of that character. It is because these seers saw 
Truth rather than merely thought it, clothed it indeed with a 
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strong; l>ody of iatuilivc idoa and disclosing image, hut 
a body cf ideal transparency througli Nvliich we look into (lie 
illimitable, because they tathoined things in the light of self- 
existence and saw them with the eye ot the Inlinite, that th'eii 
words remain always alive aiul immortal, of an inexhausti- 
ble signihciincc, an inevitable authenticity, a satisfying finali- 
ty that is at the same time an intinite commouceuient of truth, 
to which all our lines of investigation when they go through 
to their cud arrix e again and to which humanity constantly 
returns in its minds and its ages ot greatest vision. The 
Upanishads are \’edanta, a book of knowledge in a higher 
degree even than the Vedas, but knowlerige in the profound, 
er Indian sense of the word, jnana. Not a mere thinking and 
considering by the intelligence, the pursuit and grasping of a 
mental form of (ruth bf the intellectual mind, but a seeing 
of it with the soul and a total living in it with tlic power 
of the inner being, a spiritual seizing liy a kind of identifica- 
tion with the object of knowledge is Jnana. And because it is 
only by an integral knowing of the self that this kind ot direct 
knowledge can be made complete, it was the self that the 
Vedantic sages sought to know, to live in and to be one witli 
it by identity. And through tliisendeavonr they came easily 
to sec that the self in n.s i.s one with the universal sell 
of all things and that this self again is the same as God and 
Brahman, a transcendent Being or Existence, and they be- 
held, felt, lived in the inmost truth of all things in the univer- 
se and the inmost truth ot man’s inner and outer existence by 
the light of this one and unityiug vision. The Upanishads are 
epic hymns of self-knowledge and world-knowledge and God- 
knowledge. The great formulations of philosophic truth with 
which they abound are not abstract intellectual generalisati- 
ons, things that may shine and enlightai the mind, but 
do not live and move the soul to ascension, but are ardours 
as well as lights of an intuitive and revelatory illumination, 
leachings as well as seeings of the one Existence, the traus, 
uendent Qodhead, the divine and universal Self and discoveries 
of his relation with things and creatures in this great cosmic 
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manif(»statiori. Chants of inspired knowledge, they breathe 
like all hymns a tone of religious aspiration and ecstasy, not 
of the narrowly intense kind, proper to a lesser religious fee- 
ling but raised beyond cult and special forms of devotion to 
the universal Ananda of the Divine which comes to us by 
approach to and oneness with the self-existent and universal 
spirit. And though mainly concerned with an inner vision and 
not directly with outward human action, all the highest ethics 
of Buddhism and later Hinduism are still emergences of the 
very life and significance of the truths lo which they give 
expressive form and force, — and thej*c is omething greater 
than any ethical precept and mental rule of virtue, the supre- 
me ideal of a spiritual action founded on oneness with God 
and all living beings. Therefore even when the life of the 
forms of the Vedic cult had passed away, the llpanishads still 
remained alive and creative and could generate the great de- 
votional religions and motive the persistent Indian idea of tlit‘ 
Dharma. 

The llpanishads are the creation of a revelatory .uid 
and intuitive mijid and its illiiniinod experience, anfl all their 
substance, structure, phrase, imagery, niov<aiient are determ- 
ined bv and stampcxl with this origin;i] character. These su- 
preme and all-eintwacing truths, tho'c visions of oneness and 
self and a univcisal divine lieiug are ca^t into brief and 
monumental phrases which bring them at once before 
the soul’s eve and make them real and imperative to its aspi- 
ration and experience or are couched in poetic sentences full 
of revealing pCAVcr and suggestive thought-colour that dis- 
cover a whole infinite through a finite image. The One is 
tliere revealed, hut also disclosed the manv aspects, and each 
is given its wliole significance hv the amplitude of the 
expression and finds as if in a spontaneous self-discovery 
its place and its connection by the illumining justness ot 
each word and all the phrase. The largest metaphysical 
truths and the .subtlest subleties of psychological experience 
are taken up into the inspired movement and made at once 
precise to the seeing mind and loaded with unending sugges- 
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tion to the discovering spirit. There are separate phrases, 
single couplets, brief passages which contain each in itself 
the substance of a vast philosophy and yet each is only 
thrown out as a side, an aspect, a portion of the infinite self- 
knowledge. All here is a packed and pregnant and yet per- 
fectly lucid and luminous brevity and an immeasurable 
completeness. A thought of this kind cannot follow the 
tardy, careful and diffuse development of the logical intelli- 
gence. The passage, the sentence, the couplet, the line, even 
the lialf line follows the one that precedes with a certain 
interval full of an unexpressed thought, an echoing silence 
between them, a thought which is carried in the total sug- 
gestion and implied in the step itself, but which the mind is 
left to work out for its own profit, and these interx'als of 
pregnant silence are large, the steps of this thought are like 
the paces of a Titan striding from rock to distant rock across 
infinite waters. There is a perfect totality, a comprehensive 
connection of harmonious parts in the structure of each 
Upanishad ; but it is done in the way of a mind that sees 
masses of truth at a time and stops to bring only the needed 
word out of a filled silence. The rhythm in verse or cadcn- 
ced prose corresponds to the sculpture of the thought and 
the phrase. The metrical forms of the llpanishads are made 
up of four half lines each clearly cut, the lines mostly com- 
plete in themselves and integral in sense, the half lines pre- 
senting two thoughts or distinct parts of a thought that are 
wedded to and complete each other, and the sound move- 
ment follows a corresponding principle, each step brief and 
laarked off by the distinctness of its pause, full of echoing 
cadences that remain long vibrating in the inner hearing ; 
each is as if a wave of the infinite that carries in it the whole 
voice and rumour of the ocean. It is a kind of poetry — word 
of vision, rhythm of the spirit, — that has not been written 
before or after. 

The imagery of the Upanishads is in large part develop- 
ed from the type of imagery of the Veda and though very 
ordinarily it prefers an unveiled clarity of directly illumina- 
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five image, not iinoften also it uses the same symbols in a 
way that is closely akin to the spirit and to the less technical 
part of the method of the older symbolism. It is to a great 
extent this element no longer seizable by our way of thinking 
that has baffled certain western scholars and made them cry 
out that these scriptures are a mixture of the siiblimest philo- 
sophical speculations with the first awkward stammerings of 
the child mind of humanity. The Upanishads are not a re- 
volutionary departuite from the Vedic mind and its tempera- 
ment and fiuidamental ideas, btit a continuation and develop- 
ment and to a certain extent an enlarging transformation in 
the sense of bringing out into open expression all that was 
held covered in the symbolic Vedic speech as a mystery and 
a secret. It begins by taking up the imagery and the ritual 
symbols of the Veda and the Brahin.anas and turning them 
in such a way as to bring out an inner and a mystic sense 
which will serve as a sort of psychical starting-point for its 
own more highly evolved and more purely spiritual philo- 
sophy. There are a number of passages especially in the 
prose Upanishads which are entirely of this kind and deal, 
in a manner recondite, obscure and even unintelligible to the 
modem understanding, with the psychic sense of ideas then 
current in the Vedic religious mind, the distinction between 
the three kinds of Veda, the three worlds and other similar 
subjects ; but, leading as they do in the thought fo the 
Upanishads to deepest spiritual truths, these passages cannot 
be dismissed as childish aberrations of the intelligence void 
of sense or of any discoverable bearing on the higter thought 
in which they culminate. On the contrary we find that they 
have a deep enough significance once we can get insi(ki their 
symbolic meaning. That appears in a psycho-physical pas- 
ing upward into a psycho-spiritual knowledge for wWch we 
w'ould now use more intellectual, less concrete and imaged 
terms, but which is still valid for those who practice Yoga 
and refflscover the secrets of our psycho-physical and psy- 
cho-spiritual being. Typical passages of this kind of peculia 
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expression of psychic truths are Ajatashatru’s explanation of 
sleep and dream or the passages of the Prasna Upanishad 
on the vital principle and its motions, or those in which the 
Vedic idea of the struggle between the Gods and the demons 
is taken up and given its spirihial significance and the Vedic 
godheads more openly than in Rik and Saman characterised 
and invoked in their inner function and spiritual power. 

I may cite as an example of this development of Vedic 
idea and image a passage of the Taittiriya in which Indra 
plainly appears as the power and godhead of the divine mind 
or supermind : 

He who 18 the Bull of the Vetlas of the universal form, he 
who was born in the sacred rhythms from the Immortal, — may Indra 
satisfy me through the intelligcuce. O God, may I become a vessel 
of the Immortal. May my body be full of vision and my tongue of 
sweetness, may T hear the much and vast with my ears. For.thon 
art the sheath of Brahman covered over and hidden by the intelli- 
gence. 

And a kindred passage may also be cited from the Isha in 
which Surya the Sun-God is invoked as the godhead of 
knowledge whose supreme form of effulgence is the oneness 
of the Spirit and his rays dispersed here on the mental level 
are the shining diffusion of the tliought mind and conceal his 
own infinite supramental truth, the body and self of this Siui, 
the truth of the spirit and the Eternal 

The face of the Truth is covered with a golden lid ; 0 fostering 
Snn, that uncover for the law of the truth, for sight. 0 fostei-er, 
0 sole Rishi, 0 controlling Yama, 0 Surya, 0 son of the Father of 
creatures, marshal and mass thy rays ; the Lustre that is thy most 
blessed form of all, that I see. He who is this, this Purusha, He am I. 
The kinship in difference of these passages with the imagery 
and style of ihe Veda is evident and the last indeed para- 
phrases or translates into a later and more open style a Vedic 
verse of the Atris : 

Hidden by youi' troth is the Troth that is constant for ever 
whore they unyoke the horses of the Sun. There the ten thousands 
stand together. That is the One : I have seen the supreme Godhead 
of the embodied gods. 
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This V^edic and Vctjantic imagery is foreign to our present 
mentality which does not believe in the living truth of the 
symbol, because the revealing imagination intimidated by the 
intellect has no longer the courage to accept, identify itself 
with and boldly embody a psychic and spiritual vision ; but 
it is certainly very far from being a childish or a primitive 
and barbarous mysticism ; this vivid, living, luminously 
poetic intuitive language is rather the natural expression of a 
highly evolved spiritual culture. 

The intuitive thought of the Upanishads starts from this 
concrete imagery and these symbols, first to the V^edic rishis 
secret seer words wholly expressive to the mind of the seer 
but veils of their deepest sense to the ordinary intelligence, 
link them to a less covertly expressive language and pass 
beyond them to another magnificently open and sublime ima- 
gery and diction which at once reveals the spiritual truth 
in all its splendour. The prose Upanishads show us this 
process of the early mind of India at its work using the 
symbol and then passing beyond it to the overt expression of 
the spiritual significance. A passage of the Prasna Upanishad 
on the power and significance of the mystic syllable AUM 
illustrates the earlier stage of the process. 

This syllable OM, O Hatyakama, it i.s the HUi>rcxrie an<l it tlifj 
lower Brahman. Therefore the man of knowledge passoth b^v thin 
house of the Brahman to the one or the other. And if one motlitalc 
on the single letter, he gettoth by it knowledt^^e and roou he attaiueth 
on the earth. And him the Riks lead to tlie world of men and there 
perfected in 'Fapas and Brahmachaiya ami faith he cxperionccth the 
greaUiesa of the spirit. Now if b> the double letter he is aecoiU' 
plished in the mind, then is he led up by the Yajns to the middle 
world, to the moon- world of Soma. Tie in the world of Soma ex- 
periencoth the majesty of the spirit and returuoth again. And he who 
by the triple letter again, even this syllable OM, shall meditate ou 
the highest Purusha, is perfected in the light that is the 8uu. As a 
snake putteth off its skin, even so io he relcaised from sin and evil 
and is led by the Samans to the world of Brahman. He from this 
dense of kving souls seeth the higher than the highest Purusha who. 
Uetb in this mansion. The three letters are afflicted by death, but 
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now they are used undivided and united to each other, then are the 
inner and the outer and the middle action of the spirit made whole 
in their perfect using and the spirit knows and is not shaken. This 
world by the Biks, the middle world by tlie Yajus and by the Samans 
that which the seers make known to us. The man of knowledge 
passeth to Him by OM, his house, even to the supreme spirit that is 
calm and ageless and fcai’less and immortal. 

The symbols here are still obscure to our intelligence, but 
indications are given which show beyond doubt that they are 
representations of a psychical exiieriaice leading to di0erent 
states of spiritual realisation and we can see that these are three 
outward, inaital and supramental, and as the result of the 
last a supreme perfection, a complete and integral action of 
the whole being in the tranquil eternity of the immortal Spirit. 
And later in the Mandukya Upanishad the other symbols are 
cast aside and we arc admitted to the unveiled significance. 
Then there emerges a knowledge to which modern thought 
is returning through its own very diffaent intellectual, ratio- 
nal and scientific method, the knowledge thjit behind the 
operations of our outward physical consciousness arc work- 
ing the operations of another, subliminal,--another and yet 
the same,— of which our waking mind is a surface action, and 
above— perhaps, we still say— is a spiritual superconsciencc 
in which can be found, it may well be, the highest state and 
the whole secret of our being. We shall see, when we look 
closely at the passage of the Prasna Upanishad, that this 
knowledge is already there, and I think we can very rational- 
ly conclude that these and similar utterances of tlie anciejit 
sages, however perplexing their form to the rational mind, 
cannot be dismissed as a childish mysticisjn, but are the 
imaged expression, natural to the mentality of the time, of 
what the reason itself by its own processes is now showing 
us to be true and a very profound truth and real reality of 
knowledge. 

The metrical Upanishads continue this highly charged 
symbolism but carry it more lightly and in the bulk of their 
verses pass beyond this kind of image to the overt expres^cm. 
The Self, the Spirit the Godhead in man and creatures and 
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Nature and all this world and in other worlds and beyond 
all cosmos, the Immortal, the One, the Infinite is hymned 
without veils in the splendour of his eternal transcendence 
and his manifold self-revelation. A few passages from the 
teachings of Yaraa, lord of the Law and of Death, to Nachike- 
tas, will be enough to illustrate something of their character. 

Om is this syllable. This syllable is the Brahman, this syllable 
is the Supreme. Ho who kiioweth the imjjerishable Om, whatso he 
willeth, it is his. Thin support is the best, tliis support is the highest; 
and when a man knoweth it, he is greateiiod in the world of Brah 
man. The omniscient is not born, nor dies, nor has he come into 
being from anywhere, nor is he anyone. He is unborn, he is cons 
tant and eternal, he is the Ancient of Days who is not slain in the 
•laying of the body.,. 

He is seated and journeys far, and lying still he goes to cverj 
side. Who other than I should know this ecstatic Godhead ? The 
wise man cometh to know the great Lord and Self established and 
l>odiless in these bodies that pass and has grief no longer. This self 
is not to be won by teaebing nor by brain-power nor by much learn- 
ing ; he whom the Spirit chooses, by him alone it can be won, and 
to him this Spirit discloses its own very body. One who has not 
ceased from ill-doing, one who is not concentrated and calm, one 
whose mind is not tranquil, shall not gel him by the brain s wisdom. 
He pf whom warriors and sages arc the food and death is the spice 
of his banquet, who kuoweth where is HeV... 

The Self-boni has cloven his doors outward, therefore mau secs 
outward and not in the inner self ; only a wise mau here and there 
turns his eyes inward, desiriui^ immortality, and looks on the Self 
face to face. The child minds follow after surface desires and fall 
into the net of death who is spread wide for us ,* but the wise know 
of immortality and ask not from things inconstant that which is 
constant. One knoweth by this self form and taste and odour and 
touch and its pleasures and what then is here left over V The wise 
man qometh to know tlie great Tiord and Self by whom one seeth all 
that is in the soul that wakes and all that is in the soul that dreams and 
hath grief no longer. He who knowelh the Self, the cater of sweet- 
ness close to the living being, the lord of wliat was and what will be. 
shrinks thei'eafter from nothing that is. He knoweth him who is that 
which was born of old from Tajias and who was born of old from the 
waters and hath entered in and standeth in the secret cavern of be- 
ing with all these creatures, fie knoweth her who is born by the life 
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force, the infinite Mother with all the goihs in her. her who hath 
entered in and standeth in the secret cavern of being with all these 
crealnrea. This is the Fire that hath tl» knowledge and it is hidden 
in th(; two tinders as the embryo is Iwrne in pregnant women; this is 
the Fire that must be adored by men watching sleeplessly and bring- 
ing to him the offering. He is that from which the Sun ri.se8 and 
that in which it sets : and in him all the gods are founded and none 
can pass beyond him. What is here, even that is in other worlds, and 
what is there, even according to that is all that is here. He goc.s 
from death to dc.atli who sees here only differciice. A Punjsha no 
bigger than a thumh stands in man's central self and is the lord of what 
was and what sliall he, and knowing him thenceforth one shianks 
from nothing that is. A Puriisha no bigger than a man’s thtimb and 
he is tike a light without smoke : he is the Ijord of what wa.s and 
what shall be; it is he that is today and it is he that shall btf tomorrow. 

The Upanishads abound with passages which are at 
once poetry and spiritual philosophy, of an absolute clarity 
and beauty, but no translation empty of the suggestions and 
the grave and subtle and luminous sense echoes of the origi- 
nal words and rhythms can give any idea of their power and 
perfection. There arc others in which the subtlest psycho- 
logical and philosophical truths are expressed with an entire 
sufficiency without falling short of a perfect beauty of poeti- 
cal expression and always so as to live to the mifid and soul 
and not merely be presented to the understanding intelligence. 
There is in some of the prose Upanishads another element 
of vivid narrative and tradition, restores for us though 
only in brief glimpses the picture of that extraordinary stir 
and movement of spiritual enquiry and passion for the high- 
est knowledge which made the Upanishads possible. The 
scenes of the old world live before us in a few pages, the 
sages sitting in their groves ready to test and teach the com- 
er, princes and learned Brahmans and great landed nobles 
going about in search of knowledge, the king’s son in his 
chariot and the illegitimate son of the servant-girl, seeking 
any man who might carry in himself the thought of light and 
the word of revelation, tlie typical figures and personalities, 
Janaka and the subtle mind of Ajatashatru, Kaikwa of the 
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cart, Yajnavalkya militant for truth, calm and ironic, taking 
to himself with both hands without attachmait worldly 
possessions and spiritual riches and casting at last all his 
wealth behind to wander forth as a houseless ascetic, Krish- 
na son of Devaki who heard a single word of the Rishi Ghora 
and knew at once the Eternal, the asramas, tlie courts of 
kings who were also spiritual discoverers and thinkers, the 
great sacrificial assemblies where the sages met and com- 
pared their knowledge. And wc see how the soul of India 
was born and how arose this great birth-song in which it 
soared from its earth into the supreme empyrean of the 
spirit. The Vedas and the Upanishads are not only the 
sufficient fountain-head of Indian philosophy and religion, 
but of all Indian art, poetry and literature. It was the soul, the 
temperament, the ideal mind formed and expressed in them 
which later carved out the great philosophies,built the structure 
of the Dharma, recorded its heroic youth in the Mahabharata 
and Kamayana, intellectualised indefatigably in the classical 
times of the ripeness of its manhood, threw out so inan\' 
original intuitions in science, created so rich a glow of aes- 
thetic and vital and sensuous experience, renewed its spiritual 
and psychic experience in Tantra and Purana, flung itself in- 
to grandeur and beaiity of line and colour, hewed and cast 
its thought and vision in stone and bronze, poured itself into 
new channels of self-expression in the later tongues and now 
after eclipse reemerges al\lRW the same in difference and 
ready for a new life and a new creation. 




The Future Poetry 


THE WORD AND THE SPIRIT 

A development of the kind of which we are speaking 
must affect not only the frames of poetry, but initiate also 
a subtle change of its word and rhythmic movement. 
The poetic word is a vehicle of the spirit, the chosen me- 
dium of the soul’s self-expression, and any profound 
modification of the inner habit of the soul, its thought 
atmosphere, its way of seeing, its type of feeling, any 
change of the light in which it lives and the power of the 
breath which it breathes, greatening of its elevations or 
entry into deeper chambers of its self must reflect itself in 
.a corresponding modification, changed intensity of light 
or power, inner greatening and deepening of the word 
which it has to use, and if therf is no such change or if it 
is not sufficient for the new intention of the spirit, then 
there can be no living or no perfect self-expression. The 
old habits of speech cannot contain the new spirit and 
must either enlarge and deepen themselves and unt|ergo 
a transformation or else be broken up and make way for 
another figure. The conservatism of the human mind 
stands in the way of the transforming force and insists 
for a time on the authority of traditional or already cur- 
rent standards of literary and poetic perfection, but the 
eternally self-renewing spirit must have eventually its way 
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or else there will come a petrifaction, a de^y by too much 
stability, which is a much worse danger tlian the deca** 
deuce predicted by the purist when faced by what sef ms 
to him a morbid strangeness and distortion of the poctii? 
moulds of speech or a perilous departure froln safe and 
enduring rules of perfection. A change of this kind very 
considerable in its magnitude and force of renovation has 
been for some time at work in most living literatures. 

I have already suggested that the governing spirit and 
intention of this change, not alvvay:> very clearly envisaged 
even by those who are most active in bringing it about, 
is a turn to a more iutiinate and directly or ftilly intuitive 
speech and rhythm. Tlie thing is in itself so subtle that it 
can better be indicated than analysed, adequately descri- 
bed or made precise to the intelligence. And moreover 
all poetry except that of the most outward kind, — a verse 
movement which is se])arablc rather by distinction of form 
than power of the soul from prose, — is in its inmost in- 
spiration and character intuitive, more a creation of the 
vision and feeling than of the intelligence, and the change 
made is one of the level or the depth of the self from which 
the poetic intuition, usually modified in transmission, 
immediately acts, and of its intervening psychological in- 
strument rather than its primary initiating movement. The 
initiating inspiration must always be intuitive in a greater 
or lesser degree and it is the form or expression that dif- 
fers. The intellect in its use of speech is apt to regard it 
as an intellectual device, a means for the precise connota- 
tion of object and idea or at most an elegant and pleasing 
or an effective and forceful presentation. The poetic view 
and use of speech is of a very different kind and enters 
more into the vital reality of the word and the more mys- 
tic connection between the movement of the spirit and 
the significances of the mental utterance. The poet has to 
do much more than to offer a precise, a harmonious or a 
forcefully {presented idea to the intelligence : he has to 
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^ve a breath of life to the«5»ord and for that must find out 
and make full use of its potential power of living sugges* 
tion? ; he has to make it carry in it not only the intellectual 
notion but the emotion and the psychical sensation of the 
thing he would make present to us ; he has to erect an 
image of its presence and appeal with which we can in- 
wardly live as we live w'ith the presence and appeal of the 
objects of the actual universe. As in the Vedic theoiy the 
Spirit was supposed to create the worlds by the Word, so 
the poet brings into being in himself and us by his crea- 
tive word fragmentarily or largely, in isolated pieces or 
massed spaces an inner world of beings, objects and exper- 
iences. But all creation is a mystery in its secret of inmost 
process and it is only at best the most outward or mecha- 
nical part of it which admits analysis ; the creative faculty 
of the poetic mind is no exception. The poet is a magi- 
cian who hardly knows the secret of his own spell ; even 
the part taken by the consciously critical or constructive 
mind is less intellectual than intuitive ; he creates by an 
afflatus of spiritual power of which his mind is the chan- 
nel and instrument and the appreciation of it in himself 
and others comes not by an intellectual judgment but by 
a spiritual feeling. It is that which must tell him whether 
the word that comes is the true body of his vision or 
whether he has to seek or to wait for another, that shall be 
felt as its adequate, its effective, its illuminative, its in- 
spired or its inevitable utterance. The distinction that I 
am trying to draw here between the various powers of the 
always intuitive speech of poetry can therefore better be 
felt than critically stated, but at the same time certain in- 
dications may serve to make it more clearly sensed in its 
spirit with the sympathetic aid of the critical intelligence. 

The words which we use in our speech seem to be, 
if we look only at their external formation, mere physical 
|ounds which a device of the mind has made to represent 
certain objects and ideas and perceptions, ~-a machinery 
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nervous perhaps in origin, but developed for a constantly 
finer and more intricate use by the growing intelligence ; 
but if we look at them in their inmost psychological and 
not solely at their more external aspect, wc shall see that 
what constitutes speed) and gives it its life and appeal and 
significance is a subtle conscious foice which informs and 
is the soul of the body of sound ; it is a superconscient 
Natiire-F'orce laising its material out of our subconscience 
but growingly conscious in its operatious in the human 
mind that develops itself in one fundamental way amf'yel 
variously in language. It is this Force, this Shakti to 
which the old Vedic thinkers gave the name of Vak, the 
goddess of creative Speech, and the Tantrik psyebists 
supposed that this Power acts in us through different subtle 
nervous ccnties on higher and higher levels of its force 
and that thus the word has a graduation oi its expres- 
sive powers of truth and vision. One may accept as a clue 
of great utility this idea of different degiees of the foice 
of sjseech, each sepaiatdy characteristic and distinguish- 
able, and recognise one of the grades of the Tantric clas- 
sification, Pashyanti the seeing word, as the description 
of that degree of power to which the poetic mind is called 
to elevate itself and which is original and native to its 
manner of expression. The degree of word-force charac- 
teristic of prose speech avails ordinarily to distinguish and 
state things to the conceptual intelligence ; the word of the 
poet sees and presents in its body and image to a subtle 
visual perception in the mind awakened by an inner rhy- 
thmic audition truth of soul and thought experience and 
truth of sense and life, the spiritual and living actuality of 
idea and object. The prosaist may bring to his aid more 
or less of the seeing power, the poet dilute his vision with 
intellectual observation and statement, but the fundament- 
al difference remains that ordinary speech proceeds from 
and appeals to the conceiving intelligence while it is the 
seeing mind that is the master of poetic utterance. 
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' This seeing speech has itself, liowever, different gra- 
des of its {iower of vision and expression of vision. The 
first and simplest power is limited to a clear poetic ade- 
quacy and at its lowest difficult to distinguish from prose 
“ statement except by its more compact and vivid force of 
presentation and the subtle difference made by tlie rhy- 
thm which brings in a living appeal and adds something 
of an emotional and sensational nearness to what would 
otherwise be little more than an intellectual expression ; 
bufln a higher and much finer clarity this manner has the 
power to make us not only conceive adequately, but see 
the object or idea in a certain temperate lucidity of vision. 
Th6 difference can best be illustrated by an example of 
each kind taken at random, one from Dryden, 

he did \va«< dune with so much case. 

In him alone 'iwas natural to tdease ; — 

and the other from Wordsworth, 

The 'Waves beside tlicm danced, Itut thev 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 

A pool eould not but be gay 

• In such a jocund company. 

The first is in the manner ol terse prose .statement, 
but made just poetical by a certain life .uid vividness and 
a rhythmic suggestion touching though not deeply some 
emotional centre of response just sufficient to make it a 
thought felt and not merely presented to the conception : 
the other though not going beyond a luniinonsly clear 
and strong poetical adequacy in its manner of speech is 
far away from this doubtful bordeilaiul and from the 
beginning a thing seen and lived within us and awakening 
a satisfied soul response. It has the native action of the 
seeing word amjj, bears the stamp of a spiritual sincerity 
g»eater, profounder, more beautiful than that of the intel- 
ligence. 

The second power tries to go beyond this fine and per- 
fect adequacy in its intensities, attempts a more rich or 
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a more powerful expression, not merely sound and ade- 
quate to poetic vision^ hut dynamic and strongly effective. 
In prose also there is this difference and on its lower 
lev’^els its attempt at effect takes the shape of rhetoric and 
appeals to a kind of nci voiis energy of the intelligence but^ 
when its mood is more intellectually deep and sincere, it 
prefers to arrive rather by subtler means, suggestive turn, 
aptness and vividness and richness and beauty of phrase. 
Poetic speech follows the same methods but in another 
and higher manner and wit!) a different atmosphere. There 
is indeed a poetic rhetoric which differs from prose rhe- 
loic only in the same way as the lower kind of poetic 
adequacy differs from prose adequacy by just managing 
to bring in some element of rhythmic emotion and vision, 
and of this kind we may take an ctiectivo example from 
Pope, — 

^ Atoms and vs;v’Rtoais mto rums hurled 

And now a bubble burst and now a world. 

A greater spirit and a less intellectual and more iinagiiia- 
live sincerity and elevation of thouglil, feeling and vision 
will give us a sublimer poetic rhetoric, as in certain lines 
of Milton belonging to his more external manner, — 

Ourl^^d headlong flaming from the etherefd sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion dow?i 
To bottomless pevdition. 

At a more temperate pitch and moie capable of a certain 
subtlety ol suggestion we can see the adequate changing 
into the more rhetorical poetic maiinei*, as in many pas- 
sages of Wordsworth,— 

And oft. when in my heart was heard 

Thy timel> mandate, I deferred 

The task in smoother walks to stray. ^ 

A richer, subtler and usually a truer poetic efiectivity is 
'attained not by this rhetorical manner, but through a 
language succeedhrrg'by apt and vivid metaphor and sipide 
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richness and beauty of phrase ur the forceful word that 
makes the mind see the body of the thought with a sin« 
gularly living distinctness or energy of suggestion and 
nearness, —Wordsworth's 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair. 

Like twilight's too her dusky hair, 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May time and the cheerful dawn : 

Shelley's 

When hearts have once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nesr, 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed ; 

or 

Its passions will rock thee, 

As the storms rock the ravens on high : 

Bright reason will mock thee 
Like tho sun from a wintry sky. 

In this manner English poetry is especially opulent and 
gets from it much of its energy and power ; but yet we 
feel that this is not the highest degree of which poetic 
speech is capable. There is a more intimate vision, a more 
penetrating spiritual emotion, a more intense and reveal- 
ing speech, to which the soul can be tnore vibrantly 
sensible. 

This comes to its first self-discovcry when either the 
adequate or the dynamically effective style is raised into 
a greater illumination in which the inner mind sees and 
feels object, emotion, idea not only clearly or lichly or 
distinctly and powerfully, but in a flash or outbreak of 
transforming light which kindles the thought or image in- 
to a disclosure of new signiticances of a much more inner 
character,- a more profoundly revealing vision, emotion, 
spiniual response. This illumina ing poetic speech comes 
suddenly and rarely, as in Dryd^ n's 

Aad Paradise waa opened in bip face. 
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breaking out of a surrounding merely effective poetical 
eloquence, or intervening at times as in Shelley's 

The heart's echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute. 

No song but sad dirges 
Like the wind through a ruined cell, 

where the effective force of image and feeling that makes 
us see and respond by a sfnuig suggestion, at vv«rk through, 
out the rest of the lyric, passes now beyond itself into aiv. 
illuminative closeness and then we feel, we bear, we our- 
selves live at the moment llirough the power of the poetic 
word the authentic identity of the experience. 11 comes m 
luminous phrases emerging from a fine and lucid adequacy 
and the justice or the delicacy makes place for a lustrous 
profundity of suggestion, as in Shelley's 

And now alas the poor sprite is 
Imprisoned for some fault of his 
In a body like a gravt,*' 

or it strikes across a movement of strong and effective poe- 
tical thinking, as in Wordsworth’s Odd to Duty, 

Me this unchartered freedom lircvs, 

or leaps up at once to set the tone of a poem, 

She was a phaiilom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight, 

A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament. 

And supreme examples within the limits of this power 
which will bring out all their difference from the more 
common texture of poetry, may be taken from the same 
poets,— -Shelley's 

The silent moon 
Tn her interlunar swoon, 

and Wordsworth's 

They flash upon the inner eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
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Here we get the pure illuminative speech of poetry not 
mixed with or arising out of the lucid adequate or the* 
richly or forcefully effective or dynamic manner, but 
changed into an altogether supra-intellectual light of intui- 
tive substance and vision and utterance. 

The difference here we find to be an increasing inten- 
sity and finally a concentrated purity and fullness of the 
substance .|nd language of intuitive expression. In the less 
^intensjB styles the thing conveyed is indeed something 
suggested to and by the intuitive mind, — only the least 
inspired poetry is purely intellectual in substance, — but it 
is expressed with a certain indirectness or else with a di- 
lution of the body of the intuitive light, and this is due to 
an intellectualised language or to the speech of an imagi- 
nation which fries to bridge the gulf between the intuitive 
mind and the normal intelligence. The two powers seem 
to lean on and support each other, at a certain point are 
biouglit very close and even up to the point of fusion, and 
then suddenly the border is crossed, the difficulty of get- 
ting out through the doors of the mind the pure untrans- 
lated language of intuitive vision overcome and we have 
a word of intense light in which the intellect and its im- 
agination count for nothing and the mind’s language, 
even while remaining in material the same, undergoes an 
unanalysable alchemy and spiritual change. And be}'ond 
this first language of intuitive illumination we arrive at a 
more uplifted range of an inspired poetic speech which 
brings to us not only pure light and beauty and inexhaus- 
tible depth, but a greater moved ecstasy of highest or 
largest thought and sight and speech aiid at its highest 
culminates in the inev‘ able, absolute and revealing word. 
This too is sometiiTjs a magical transformation of the 
adequate manner, as in Wordsworth's 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In springtime from the cuckoo bird 
Breakii^t the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides — 
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sometimes of the riclier or more dynamic imaged style, 

Flows laugh before thee in ibeir beds 
And fragrance in thy fooling irea<ls ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens througlj thee are fresh and 
strong 

— and sometimes it is the illuminative speech powerfully 
inspired and rising suddenly inU^ Ihc highest revealing 
word, 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steeji, 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong, 

T liear the echoes ihrough the mountains throng, 

The winds come to mo from the fields of sleoj). 

There the inspiration takes up the effort of the poetic in- 
telligence and imagination into a stirred concentration of 
the speech of sight and in its last movement seems to leap 
even beyond itself and beyond any pursuit or touch of 
the intellect into a pure revelatory spiritual vij^ion. 

The genius of the poet can do work of a high beauty 
or of a considerable greatness in any of these degrees of 
poetic speech, but it is the more purely intuitive, inspired 
or revelatory utterance that is the most rare and diflicnit 
for the human mind to command, and it is these kinds 
that we peculiarly value. Their power not only moves and 
seizes us the most, but it admits the soul to a most spiri- 
tually profound light of seeing and ecstasy of feeling even 
of ordinary ideas and objects and in its highest force to 
thoughts and things that surpass the manner and range 
and limits of depth of the normal intelligence. The great- 
est poets have been those in whom these moments of a 
highest intensity of intuitive and inspired speech have 
been of a frequent occurrence and in one or two, as in 
Shakespeare, of a miraculous abundance. There is how- 
ever this subtle farther variation that this kind of utterance, 
though essentially the same always, takes a different colour 
according to the kind of object vision and subjective vi- 
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sion which is peculiar to the mind of the poet in its nor* 
mal action. The citations I have made have been all taken 
from writers in whom the poetic intelligence and its type 
of imagination have been the leading forces. The same 
power in poets who speak more with the direct voice of the 
life-soul assumes quite another hue and seems even of 
very different texture of language. The characteristic dis- 
tinction of its note from that of the more intellectualised 
intuition can best be illustrated from Shakespeare and by 
such a passage as the speech of Claudio, 

Ay, but to die and go we know not where : 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

Thia sensible warm notion to become 
A kneaded clod : and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
Tn thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round aboni 
The pendant world : 

and the rest. There is an illumination, an intuitive inten- 
sity of the life spirit and its feeling in that thought and its 
speech which we can no longer command in the same 
direct and essential manner. And even the ideas that seem 
to belong to the region of the thinking intelligence have 
subtly in these poets the same inspiration. It is sufficient to 
compare Shakespeare's 

Life's but a walking shadow. . 

it is a tale 

Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing— 

and Shelley's voicing of a kindred idea of transience, 

Heaven's light forever chines, earth's shadows fly ; 

Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

Until death tramples it to fragments. 

The one has the colour of an intuition of the life-sou! in 
one of its intense moods and we not only think the thou- 
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ght but seem to feel it even in our nerves of mental sen- 
sation, the other is the thought mind itself uttering in 
a moved, inspired and illuminative language an idea of 
the pure intelligence. It would be difficult for the present 
human mind to recover the same spirit as moved Shakes- 
peare’s speech ; it is nearer to that of the later poets and 
their voice of the brooding or the moved poetic intelligen- 
ce or of the intuitive mind rising out of the intellect 
and still preserving something of its tones. Still the man- 
ner of the coming poetry is likely to recover and hold as 
its central secret something akin to the older poet, a greater 
straight impact and natural body of intuitive intensity, 
because it too will take up the thought and feeling into 
a concentrated expression of an equal though a different 
directness. It will be the language of a higher intuitive 
mind swallowing up the intellectual tones into the close- 
nesses and identities of a supra-intellectual light and 
Ananda. 

The future poetry, assuming it to be of the kind I 
have suggested, its object to express some inmost truth of 
the things which it makes its subject, must to be perfect- 
ly adequate to its task express them in the inmost way, 
and that can only be done if, transcending the more in- 
tellectualised or externally vital and sensational express- 
ion, it speaks wholly in the language of an intuitive mind 
and vision and imagination, intuitive sense, intuitive emo- 
tion, intuitive vital feeling, which can seize in a peculiarly 
intimate light of knowledge by a spiritual identity the in- 
most thought, sight, image, sense, life, feeling of that 
which it is missioned to utter. The voice of poetry comes 
from a region above us, a plane of our being above and 
beyond our personal intelligence, a supermind which sees 
things in their innermost and largest truth by a spiritual 
identity and with a lustrous effulgency and rapture and its 
native language is a revelatory, inspired, intuitive word 
limpid or subtly vibrant or densely packed witl? the glory 
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of this ecstasy and lustre. It is the possession of the mind 
by the supramenlal touch and the communicated impulse 
to seize this sight and word that creates the psychological 
phenomenon of poetic inspiration and it is the invasion 
of it by a superior power to that which it is normally able 
to harbour that produces the temporary excitement of 
brain and heart and nerve which accompanies the inrush 
of the inliuence. The inspired word comes, as said of old 
the Vedic seers, from the home of Truth, sadanad rilasya, 
the high and native level of a superior self which holds 
the light of a reality that is hidden by the lesser truth of 
the normal sense and intelligence. It is rarely however 
that it comes direct and unaltered, ready embodied and 
perfect and absolute : ordinarily there is an influx and a 
a suggestion of its light and speech hidden in a cloud of 
formless lustre and we have to receive as best we can, to 
find and disengage or to reshape word and substance with 
the aid of our mental powers while they arc still possessed 
and excited and enlightened by the influence. The word 
comes secretly from above the mind, but it is plunged 
hrst into our intuitive depths and emerges imperfectly to 
be shaped by the poetic feeling and intelligence, hridd 
lashiciui mauishd. An intuitive self in the depth of each of 
our parts of being, hid in sense, life, heart, mind, is the trans- 
mitting agent, a subliminal power concealed in some se- 
cret cavern within of which the curtained and crystal 
doors disclose only occasional and partial transparencies 
or are sometimes half open or ajar , — iiihitmn giihdydm^ 
guhdhitam gahvarestliam. The less we are near and awake 
to this agent, the more externally intellectualised and 
vitalised becomes the tone and substance of the poetic 
speech ; the more we can bring in of its direct power and 
vision, the more intuitive and illumined becomes the word 
of our utterance. And the more we can light up the veil 
and have the direct transmission, the greater the force of 
•Pbpiralion and revelation and the nearer we shall get to 
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an absolute and inevitable word straight from the supra- 
mental sight and language. 

The most characteristic trend of recent poelry has 
been an attempt; sometimes lucid, somclimcs half under- 
standing or obscure, to break open the doors of the lumi- 
nous cavern and to gel the seeing and phrase whicli would 
be that of this intuitive self of our intelligence and ima- 
gination and sensation and life and feeling. In a certain 
kind of continental poetry it is a seaich for the sheer in- 
tuitivities of sensation and of the more vital emotions and 
states and experiences and relations with objects and 
persons, the spirit's sense of itself, it were, externalised 
and made vital and physical and some illuminati(m of 
the inner meaning of this externality, that motives a new 
kind of utterance. IMuch of present-day linglish poetry 
drives in the same direction but with less subtlety and a 
more forceful outwardness of sight and tone. The Irish 
poets and in a different way the few Indians, Tagore and 
Chattopadhyay and Mrs Naidii, who have written in En- 
glish or transferred their poetical lliouglit into that medi- 
um, aim at pure intuitivities of a more psychic feeling, 
sensation and life-vision or a subtle and psychic or spiri- 
tualised imagination and intelligence. All however arc se- 
cretly moved to their very difterent and often contradictory 
tendencies by the same fundamental endeavour of Ifie 
Time-spirit. The ditiiicully has been to find the intuitive 
language which will be the true medium and the condi- 
tion of perfect success of this endeavour. The old habits 
of poetic speech still cling around and encrust or dilute 
jhe subtler subtlety, the more luminous light, the intenser 
"intensities, the deeper depths sought for by the intuitive 
utterance. These things however are already there and arc 
shaping a new manner of speech, a basis for the more in- 
ner and illumined poetic language of the future. At its 
best, and oftenest in the greater poets, it emerges from 
the admixture of older methods and manifests the whole 
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and pure cliaracteristic note of tlie intuitive manner. It ib 
the greatening, deepening and making normal of this kind 
that is likely to bring the perfect voice of the poetry of 
the future. 

The character of this change is a raising of what I 
have called the adequate and the dynamic degrees of poe- 
tic speech to the third intuitive and illuminative power or 
a touching and penetrating of them with its peculiar lustre. 
The more potent inspired or revelatory ineviiable word 
occasionally intervenes as in the older poets, but it is the 
greater generalising of the intermediate, the first more 
purely intuitive degree that is the common feature, the 
level of the. endeavour, the distinctive stamp where it suc- 
ceeds of this new utterance. It takes the clear and strong 
or the lucid and delicate poetical adequacy of speech from 
which the older poets started and takes too the dynamic 
poetical eloquence or the richer suggestive and imaginative- 
ly effective power of language and tries to effect commonly 
what they were content to do only in moments of greater 
elevation, — to put into its mould or even surcharge it with 
a stronger or subtler content of illumination and this also 
to discharge of the intellectual tone and colour which so 
usually holds or else makes its way into all but their rarest 
utterances and to arrive at a pure intuitive expression of 
sensation and feeling and thought or of an inwardly intuitive 
vital vision or of a strong or a subtle psychic or spiritua- 
lised intelligence. This is a language which aims at bare or 
strange or subtle or pregnant identities between the mind’s 
intuitive thought and perception and emotion and a rarer 
than the surface truth and meaning of the object or experi-,, 
ence. And very often the work is done not so ranch by 
the language as the subtle sense suggestion of the rhythm 
and word music, the sound doing the alchemic labour of 
transfiguration which the expression is not yet strong and * 
adult enough to lead and compass. 

'fhese stre begiimin^s and beyond lies much that has 
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tn be done to effectuate the complete change ; an uncer- 
tain transition has yet to pass into a great transformation. 
The mou.lds or at least the spirit and manner of poetic ex- 
pression have to be recast, very much as Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries recast the poetic speech of the English 
tongue so-as to give shape and room to the surge of self- 
seeing and self-feelirtg and self-thinking of the life soul of 
man : but this time it has to be done in many languages 
by the minds of many nation entities at once and to make 
shape and room for the multitudinous vastiludes, the finer 
and finer subtleties, the absolute transparencies of the 
seeing, feeling, and thinking of the inmost self and spirit in 
man in intimate touch with the opening truths of all the 
levels of his existence and all his surroundings in Nature 
and in supernature. The voices we already have, the .as 
yet strange and not yet universally accepted subtleties of 
some, the immature strainings and violences of others, 
the work of those who have something of tlje new subs- 
tance but not a mastery of its native expressfon and those 
who have the new speech and rhythm but a poverty of 
the substance that should have made it rich and amplCj the 
perfections attained even, are to be regarded only as inci- 
pient efforts and successes and stimulations to a more com- 
plete disclosure of the unfolding spiiit. The speech that 
opens more constantly the doors of the intuitive self in 
the caverns of light of our nature has not done all that is 
to be done. The speech also has to be found that shall come 
by the rending or removal of the golden lid between our 
intelligence and the effulgent supra-intelligence and effect a 
direct and sovereign descent and pouring of some absolute 
sight and word of the spirit into the moulds of human 
language. 
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The Cirrier of our gifts speeds on his way and reaches 
tip towards heaven. He unravels out of the nights all that 
is stable and all that moves. This is he that becomes the 
one Qod .^’ho is around all the gods in his greatness. 

All serve with gladness thy will to works when, O 
God, thou art born as the living being from a dry matter. 
All by thy movings gel touch of the Truth and touch of 
iminortality.aiifl l^ey enjoy the Name, the Godhead. 

^ He is tWfe missioned impulse of Truth and the think- 
Q/ fhe Triifli. He is the universal life and all do in 
hit||^(li«|r works. To him who gives to thee and to him 
who takes of thee be knower of the knowledge and give 
him his portion of thy treasure. „ 

He is the priest of the sacrifice who is seated in the 
Son of Man : he is the lord of these riches. The wise de* 
sire mutually his seed in their bodies and they come al» 
together to know him by their own discerning minds. 

Those who listen to his word of instruction, those 
who are swift to the journey, serve gladly his will as sons* 
the will of a father. He is the house of a multitude of 
riches and flings wide the door of his felicitous treasure. 
He is the dweller in the home and gives form to ParalUse 
by the light of his stars. 
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Essays on the Oita 


THE MESSAGE OF THE GITA 

( 2 ) 

“Tlie secret of action", so we might summarise the 
message of the Gita, the word of its divine Teacher, “is one 
with the secret of all life and existence. Existence is not 
merely a machinery of Nature, a wheel of law of being in 
which the soul is entangled for a moment or for ages, it 
is a constant manifestation of the Spirit : life is not for 
the .sake of life alone, but for God, and the living soul of 
man is an eternal portion of the Divinity. Action is for 
self-finding, for self-fulfilment, for self-realisation and not 
only for its own external and apparent' fruits of the mo- 
ment or the future : there is an inner law and meaning of 
all things dependent on the supreme and the manifested 
nature of the self, and the true truth of action lies there 
and can be i^epresented only incidentally, imperfectly and 
disguised by ignorance in the outer appearances of the 
mind and its action. The supreme, the faultless, largest 
law of action is therefore to find and live in the truth of 
our own highest and inmost existence and not to follow 
jmy outer standard and dharma. All life and action must 
be tin then an imperfection, a difficulty, a struggle and a 
problem, and it is only by discovering our true self and 
living according to its true truth, its real reality that the 
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problem can be finally &6lved, the difficulty and struggle 
overpassed and all our doings become in the security of 
the discovered self and spirit an entirely right and authen- 
tic action. Know then your self, know your true self to 
be God and one with the self of all others, know your 
soul to be a portion of (Jod and live in what you know, 
live in the self, live in your supreme spiritual nature, be 
united with God and Godlike ; offer, first, all your actions 
as a sacrifice to the Highest aiVd the One in you, to the 
Highest and the One in the world and deliver last alt into 
his hands for the supreme and universal spirit to do throu- 
gh you his own will and works in the world. This is the 
solution that I present to you and in the end you will 
find that there is no other." 

Here it is necessary to state the Gita's view of the 
fundamental opposition on which like all Indian teaching 
it takes its position. This finding of the true self, this 
knowledge of the Godhead within us and all is not an 
easy thing, nor is it an easy thing either to make of this 
knowledge, even though seen by the mind, the stuff of our 
consciousness and the whole condition of our action- All 
action is determined by the effective state of our being, 
and the effective state of our being is determined by the 
state and basis of kinetic movement of our constant self- 
seeing will and active consciousness. It is what we see 
and believe with our whole active nature ourselves to be 
and our relations with the world to mean, it is our faith, 
our (raddhd, that makes us what we are. But the cons- 
ciousness of man is of a double kind and corresponds to 
a doubie truth of existence, a truth of the inner reality and" 
a truth of the outer appearance. According as he lives 
in one or the other, he will be a mind dwelling in a 
human ignorance or a soul founded in a divine know- 
ledge. 

In its outer appearance the truth of existence is 
wholly what we call Nature or Prakriti, a Force operating 
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as the whole law and mechanism of being, creating the 
world which is the object of our mind and senses and 
creating the mind and senses as a means of relation be- 
tween the creature and the objective world in which he 
lives. In this outer appearance man in his soul, his mind, 
his life, his body seems to be a creature of Nature diffe- 
rentiated from others by separation of body, life and mind 
and of the ego-sense which confirms and centralises the 
consciousness of this separateness and difference. All in 
him, his soul and mind action as well as the functioning 
ot his life and body, is very evidently determined by the 
law of his nature, cannot get outside of it, cannot operate 
otherwise. He attributes indeed a,;, certain freedom to his 
personai will, the will of his ego ; but that in reality a- 
mounts to tiofhing, since his ego is only a sense which 
makes him identify himself with the creation that Nature 
has made of him, with the kind of mind and life and body 
she has constructed. His ego is itself a creation of her 
workings, and as is the nature of his ego, so will be the 
nature of its will and according to that he must act and 
he can no other. 

This then is man’s ordinary consciousness of himself, 
his faith in his own being, that he is a creature of Nature, 
a separate ego establishing whatever relations with others 
and with the world, making whatever development of 
himself, satisfying whatever will, desire, idea of his mind 
is permissible in her circle and consonant with her in- 
tention or law in his existence. 

There is, however, something in man s consciousness 
which does not fall in with the rigidity of this formula ; 
he has a faith, which grows greater as his soul develops, 
in another and an inner reality of existence. In this inner 
leality the truth of existence is no longer Nature but Soul 
and Spirit, Purusha rather than Prakriti. Nature herself is 
only a power of Spirit, Prakriti the force of the Purusha. 
A Spirit, a Self, a Being one in all is the master of the 
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world, which is only his partial imnifeslation, the up- 
holder of Nature and her action, the giver of the sanction 
by which alone her law becomes imperative and her force 
and its ways operative, the Knower who illuminates her 
and makes her conscient in us, the Will who motives all 
her workings. The soul in man, a portion of this Divinity, 
sljares his nature. Our nature is our soul's manifesta- 
tion, operates by its sanction, embodies its self-know- 
ledge and self-consciousness and its will of being. 

The real soul and self of us is hidden from the mind 
by an ignorance of self, by a false identification, an ab- 
sorption in the outward mechanism of the mind, life and 
body. But if the soul of man can draw back from this 
identification with its natural instruments, if it can see 
and live in the entire faith of its inner reality, then all is 
changed to it, life and existence take on another appear- 
ance, action a different meaning and character. The being 
becomes no longer this egoistic creation of Nature but a 
divine, immortal and .spiritual being; the consciousness 
becomes no longer that of this limited and struggling 
mental and vital cieature but an infinite, divine and spiri- 
tual consciousness ; and the will and action too are no 
longer that of this bounded personality and its ego, but a 
divine and spiritual will and action, the will and power of 
the Universal, the Supreme, the All-Self and Spirit acting 
freely through the human being. 

This is the great change and transfiguration,” runs 
the message of the Godhead in man, the Avatar, the di- 
vine Teacher, “to which I call the elect, and the elect are 
all who can turn their will away from the ignorance of 
the natural being to the knowledge of the inner self and 
spirit and the Divine. The elect are all who can accept 
this faith and this greater law. It is difficult indeed to 
accept for the mind attached to its own ignorance and to 
the habits of*the mental, nervous and physical being ; but 
once rectsM'cd it is a great and sure and saving vvay, be- 
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cause it is identical with the true truth of man’s bein^» 
and it is the authentic movement of his inmost and su- 
preme nature. 

“ But the change is a very great one, an enormous 
transformation, and it cannot be done without an entire 
turning and conversion of your whole being and nature. 
There will be needed a complete consecration of your 
self and your nature and your life to the Highest and to 
nothing else but the Highest; for all will be held only for 
its sake, nothing accepted except as being in God and a 
form of God and for the sake of the Divine. There will Ik- 
needed an admission and an entire turning and giving of 
the mind to a new knowledge of self and others and world 
and God and soul and Nature, a knowledge of oneness, a 
knowledge of universal Divinity, which will be at first an 
acceptance by the understanding but must become a vision 
and a consciousness and a permanent state of your being. 

" There will be needed a will that shall make this new 
kttowledge, vision, consciousness a motive of action and 
the sole motive, not of an action grudging, limited, con- 
fined to a few neccssaiy operations of Nature or to the 
few things that seem helpful to a formal perfection, to a 
religious spirit or to an individual salvation, but rather all 
action of human life taken up by the ecjual spirit and 
done for the sake of God and the good of all creatures. 
There will be needed an uplifting of the heart in a single 
aspiration to the Highest, a single love of the Divine, a 
single God-adoration, and a widening too of the calmed 
and enlightened heart to embrace God in all beings. Thci e 
will be needed a change from the habitual and normal 
nature of man as ho is now to his supreme and cfivinc 
spiritual nature, 'f here will be needed in a word a Yoga 
which shall be at once a Yoga of integral knowledge, a 
Yoga of integral will and works, a Yoga of integral love, 
adoration and devotion and a Yoga of an integral spiri- 
tual perfection of the whole being and the ’^hole nature, 
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‘‘What is this knowledge that will have to be admit* 
ted by the understanding, supported by the soul's faith 
and made real and living to the mind, heart and life ? It 
is the knowledge of the supreme Soul and Spirit in its 
oneness and its wholeness. It is the knowledge of One 
who is tor ever, beyond Time and Space and name and 
form and world and beyond personal and impersonal be- 
ing and yet from which all this proceeds and whom all 
this manifests in manifold nature and its multitude of 
figures. It is the knowledge of him as an impersonal eter- 
nal immutable Spirit, the thing we call Self, equal and 
always the same, unaffected and unmodified and unchang- 
ed amid all this constant changing and all this multitude of 
individual personalities and soul powers and Nature 
powers and forms and forces and eventualities of apparent 
existence. It is the knowledge of him at the same time as 
the Spirit and Power ever mutable in Nature, shaping 
himself to every form, modifying himself to every grade 
and degree and activity of his power, becoming all that is 
even while ever infinitely more than all that is, becoming 
man and animal and thing, subject and object, soul and 
mind and life and matter, every existence and every force 
and every creature. 

“ It is not by insisting on this or that side only of the 
truth that you can have this Yoga. The Divine whom you 
have to seek, the Self whom you have to discover, the 
supreme Soul of whom your soul is an eternal portion, is 
all these things simultaneously and you have simultaneous- 
ly to know them in a supreme unity, enter into all of tliem 
at once, and iff all states and all things see Him alone. If 
he were solely the Spirit mutable in Nature, there would 
be only an eternal and universal becoming, and if you 
limit your faith and knowledge to that, you cannot ever 
go beyond your personality and constant changeful be- 
coming, you would be bound altogether in the revolutiops 
of Nature. Bjut you are not only a succession of soul 
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moments in Time. There is an impersonal self in you 
which supports the stream of your personality, and beyond 
this impersonality and personality, these two constant 
poles of what you are here, you are eternal and transcen- 
dent in the Eternal Transcendence. 

“ If again there were only the truth of the eternal 
impersonal self, then the world and your soul would be 
an illusion without any real basis, and if you limit your 
faith and knowledge to that, then the renunciation of life 
and action is your only resource. But God in the world 
and you in the world are realities ; ii and you are true and 
actual manifestations of the Snpreni • Being. Therefore 
accept and do not reject life and action, but be one with 
God in your impersonal essential self, turned to him by 
love and adoration in your spiritual personality, and make 
of your naturat being what it is intended to be, an instru- 
ment, a channel, a power of the Divine. That it always is 
really, but unconsciously through a disfigurement by our 
ego. Make it that consciously, without ego, a p!)wer of the 
Divine in his supreme spiritual nature and of its will and 
its works. In this way you will live in the integral truth 
of your being and possess the integral God-union or Yoga. 

“ The Supreme is the Purusliottama, eternal beyond 
all manifestation or limitation by Time, Space or Causa- 
lity. But this does not mean that in that supreme eternity 
of his being he is unconnected with all that happens here, 
all world and Nature and all these beings. He is the su- 
preme ineffable Brahman and he is impersonal self and 
he is all personal existences; spirit here and life and matter, 
soul and Nature and the works of Nature are aspects and 
movements of his infinite and eternal existence. He is the 
supreme transcendent Self and from him all comes into 
being and are forms of him and powers of the self, and 
as the one self he is here all-pervasive and equal and im- 
personal in man and animal and thing and object and 
every power of Nature. He is the supreme Soul and ail 
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souls are flames of the one Soul and all beings are in their 
spiritual personality portions of the one Person or Puru- 
sha. He is the eternal Master of all manifested existence, 
Lord of the worlds and their creatures, originator of all 
actions though bound by no action, and to him go all 
action and effort and sacrifice, He is in all and all are in 
him and he has become all, and yet too he is above all 
and not limited by his creations. He is the transcendent 
Divine; he descends as the Avatar; he is manifest in power 
in the Vibhuti; he is the Godhead secret in every humanr 
being. All the gods whom men worship are only forms 
and names and mental bodies of the Divine. 

“The Supreme has manifested the world from him- 
self and in his own infinite existence and himself variously 
in the world. All things are his powers and figures and to 
the powers and figures of him there is no end, because he 
himself is infinite, He here as a pervading and containing 
impersonal self-existence informs and sustains equally and 
without any partiality, preference or attachment to any 
person or thing or happening or feature all this infinite 
manifestation in Time and the universe. This pure and 
equal Self does not act, but only supports impartially all 
the action of Nature. But it is also the Supreme who as 
the cosmic spirit, the Time Spirit wills and conducts and 
determines all the action of the world through the power 
of his own being, the power of the Spirit which we call 
Nature. He creates, sustains, destroys his creations. He 
is here seated also in the heart of every being and from 
there too in «»e individual he originates by the power of 
Nature, manifesting himself in quality of nature and in 
executive energy of nature, in each thing and being sepa- 
rately according to its kind, all action. It is this transcen- 
dent first origination from the Supreme and this constant 
universal and individual manifestation of Him in things 
and beings which makes all the nature of the cosmos. 

“Thertj^are alwa5rs these three eternal states of the 
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Divine, a one eternal immutable self-existence which is 
the basis and support of existent tl)ings, a Spirit mutable 
in Nature manifested by her as all these existences, and 
the transcendent Divine who can l)e here both of these at 
once, pure and silent spirit and the active spirit and life of 
the cycles of the universe, because he is something other 
and ntore than the two of them whether sepaiafely or toge- 
ther. The human soul is the jiva, a spirit of this Spirit, a 
conscious power of the Supreme who carries in himself 
the whole of the immanent Divine and in Nature lives iii 
the universal Divine, a soul acting and moving m the 
eternal Self, in the Infinite. 

“The soul of man can live in either of these three 
states of the Spirit. Man can live here in the mutability of 
Nature and in that .alone, ignorant of his real self, ignorant 
of the Godhead within him, knowing only Nature as 
a mechanical executive and creative Force and himself 
and others as her creations, — egos, separated existences in 
her universe. It is thus, superficially, that he now lives and 
all his thought and science until he exceeds this outer 
consciousness and knows himself can only be a shadow of 
light thrown upon screens and surfaces. I his ignorance 
is possible, is even imposed, because the Godhead within 
is hidden by the veil of his own power ; his gi eater reality 
is lost to our view by the completeness with which he haS 
Identified himself in appearance with his creations and 
absorbed the mind in the workings of his own Nature. 
And it is possible also because the real, the spiritual 
Nature which is the secret of things in themselves is not 
manifest in the outward phenomena of things. The Natu- 
re which we see when we look outwards, the Nature 
which acts in our mind and body and senses is a lower 
Force, a derivation, a thing which creates figures of the 
Spirit, but hides the Spirit itself in its figures, concealing 
the self and making men look upon its masks, a Force 
which is only capable of a «uro of secondary and depres- 
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sed values, not of the full power and glory and truth 
of the manifestation of the Divine, It is a Maya of the ego, 
of the dualilies, of ignorance and the three gunas. And so 
long as the soul of man lives in the surface fact of mind 
and life and body and not in his self and spirit, he cannot 
see God and himself and the world as they really are, 
cannot overcome this Maya, hut must do what he can 
with its terms and figures. 

“It is possible by drawing back from this lower na- 
ture of his being in which man now lives, to ,\wake to and 
live in the truth of the eternal and immutable self-existen- 
ce. Man then is no longer bound up in his little persona- 
lity, no longer sees himself as this little I that thinks and 
acts and feels and struggles and lalwurs. He is merged in 
the vast and free impersonality of the pure spirit, becomes 
the Brahman, knows himself as one with the one self in all 
things. He is no longer aware of his ego, no longer trou- 
bled by the dualities, does not feel anguish of grief or 
disturbance of joy, is not shaken by desire, is not troubled 
by sin or limited by virtue. Or if the shadow’s of these 
things remain, he sees and knows them only as Nature 
working in her own qualities and does not feel them to be 
the truth of himself in which he lives. Nature alone acts 
and works out her mechanical figures; but the pure spirit 
is silent, inactive and free,— untouched by her workings, it 
regards them with a perfect equality and know’s itself to be 
other than these things. This spiritual state gives freedom, 
but not the integral perfection, because it is’not the inte- 

God-knowledge and self-knowledge. 

“A gredter perfection comes by living in the supreme 
and the whole Divine, Then the soul of man is united 
with the Divine of which it is a portion, is one with 
all beings in the self and spirit, in God, is free, complete, 
ready for the supreme felicity and perfection. He sees the 
self to be the eternal and changeless Divine supporting all 
things, but he sees also Nature to be no mere mechanical 
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force working otil things according to the mechanism ol 
the gunas, but a power of the Spirit, the force of God 
in manifestation. lie sees that the lower Nature is not the 
inmost truth of (he spirit's action, but that there is rather 
a highest spiritual nature of the Divine in which is contai* 
ned the source and truth of all that is iinp(Tfectly figured 
in the mind, life and body. Arising from the lower mental 
to this supreme spiritual nature, ho is delivered there from 
all ego and he knows himself as a spiritual being one in 
his CsSsenee with all existences and m his active N.iture 
a power of the one Godhead, an eternal soul of the trans- 
cendent Divine. He sees all in God and God in all; he sees 
all things as Vasudeva. He is delivered from all dualities 
of joy and grief, the pleasant and the unpleasant, desire 
and disappointment, sin and virtue. All henceforth is to 
him the will and working of the Divine. He lives and acts 
as a soul and portion of the universal consciousness and 
power and is filled with the transcendent divine delight, 
a spiritual Ananda, His action becomes the divine action 
and his status the highest spiritual status, 

* 

* * 

is tlic soliilioii, llie salvation, the pertvctioii 
that I ofifer lo all those who can hear the divine voice with- 
in them and arc capable of this faith and knowledge. But 
to attain this condition the first necessity is to turn away 
koin all that belongs to your lower Nature and fix your- 
self by concentration of the will atul intelligence on that 
which is higher than either, liigher than mind and heart 
and sense and body, on your own eternal and immutable 
self, impersonal and the same in all creatures. So long as 
you live in ego and mental personality, you will always 
spin in (he same rounds and there can be no real issue. 
Turn then your will inward beyond the heart and its de- 
sires and the sense and its attractions and above beyond 
the mind and its associations and attachments, its bound- 



cd will and thought and impulse. Arrive at something 
within you that is eternal, ever unchanged, calm, unper- 
turbed, equal, impartial to all things and persons and 
happenings, not affected by any action, not altered by the 
figures of nature. Be that, be the eternal self, be the 
Brahman. Becoming that by a permanent spiritual expe- 
rience, you have an assured basis on which you can stand 
delivered from the limitations of your mind-created per- 
sonality, secure against any fall from peace and knowled- 
ge, free from ego. 

Thus to impersonalise your being is not possible so 
long as yon nurse and cherish and cling to your ego or 
anything tliat belongs to it. Desire and the passions that 
arise from it are the principal sign and knot of ego. It is 
desire that makes you go on saying 1 and mine and sub- 
jects you through a persistent egoism to satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction, liking and disliking, hope and despair, joy 
and sorrow, egoistic love and hatred, wrath and passion, 
attachment to success and things pleasant, the suffering 
of failure and of things unpleasant. Desire brings always 
confusion of mind, limitation of the will, an egoistic and 
distorted view of things, a failure and clouding of know- 
ledge, Desire, and its preferences and violences are the 
first root of sin and error. There can be while you cherish 
desire no assured tranquillity, no calm and pure know- 
ledge, no right being — for desire is a perversion of the 
spirit — and therefore also no firm foundation for right 
thought, action and feeling. Desire, if permitted to remain 
under whatever colour, is a perpetual menace even to the 
wisest and can at any moment throw down the mind 
from even its firmest, most surely acquired foundation. 
Desire is the chief enemy of spiritual perfection. 

" Slay then desire, put away attachment to the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the outw'ardness of things, of all 
that comes to you as quU'ard. touches and soUicitations, 
objects of the mind and senses. Learn fo bear and reject 
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all the rush of the passions and remain securely seated in 
your inner self even while they rage in your members, 
until at last they cease to affect any part of your nature. 
Bear and put away similaily the attacks and even the 
slightest touches of joy and sorrow. Cast away all liking 
and disliking, destroy all preference and hatred and 
shrinking and repugnance. I^el there be a calm indiffe* 
fence to all these things and to all the objects of desire 
in all your nature. Look on all things with the sileni and 
Iranqiiil regard of your impersonal spirit. 

'^*rhe result will be an absolute equality, such tlie 
universal spirit maintains with regard to all its creations 
and all the manifold action of Nature. Look with equal 
eyes, receive with an equal heart and mind all that comes 
to you, success and failure, honour and dishonour, the 
esteem and love of men and their scorn and persecution 
and hatred, every happening that would be to others a 
cause of joy and every happening that would be to others 
a cause of sorrow. Look wit*) equal eyes on all persons, 
on the good and the wicked, on the wise and the foolish, 
on the Brahmin and the outcaste, on man at his highest 
and every creature, and on all men whatevei their rela- 
tions to you, lover or hater, friend and ally or neutral and 
indifferent or opponent and enemy. These things touch 
the ego and you have to be free from ego, are personal 
relations and you have to see all with the impersonal 
spirit, are temporal and personal differences and you have 
to see them but not be infiucnced by them, because you 
must 6x not on these differences, but on that which is 
the same in all, the one seif which all are, the Divine in 
every being, and on the one working ot Nature which is 
the will of God in all things and all happenings. 

^'Action will still be done in you because Nature is 
always at work, but you must see this that your self is not 
the doer of the action. Observe simply the working of 
Nature and the play of her qualities* Observe this action 
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ill yourscH, look on all that is bcinj^ done around you and 
see that it is the same working in others. Observe that 
the result of your works and theirs is constantly other 
than they themselves desired or intended, is not theirs 
or yours but that intended by the greater Power that 
wills and acts in universal Nature. Observe too that 
even the will in your works is not yours but Nature’s : 
it is the will of the ego sense in you and is deter- 
mined by the predominant quality she has developed 
or else brings forward at the moment, on the natural play 
of your personality. Draw back from it to your silctit self 
and you will see that you the Purusha are inactive, while 
nature continues to do always her works according to her 
gunas. Fix yourself in this inactivity and no longer regard 
yourself as the doer. Remain seated in yourself, free from 
and above the action of the giiiias, in the purity of the 
impersonal spirit, untroubled by any play that persists 
in your members. 

“If you can do ail this, then you wili iiiid yourself 
uplifted to a great release, a great freedom and peace. 
Then you will be aware and pos.sessed of your immortal 
self-existence independent of mind and life and body, 
your pure spiritual being untouched by the reaclion.s ot 
Nature and passion and sin and pain and sorrow. Then 
you will depend for your joy and desire on no mortal oi 
outward or worldly thing, but will possess inalienably 
the delight of your self-existence as a calm and etern.al 
spirit. Then you will have ceased to be a mental creature 
and will have become the spirit, the Brahman. And into 
this eternity of the silent self you can, rejecting from your 
mind all thought as all desire, rejecting birth in the body, 
pass at your end by concentration on the pure eternal 
Spirit. 

“ This however is not ail the truth of the Yoga and 
this end and way of departure, though a great end and a 
gri^at way, is not the thing I propose to you, For 1 ask of 
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you action, not a pa«;sive con^^ent to a mechanical action 
of Nature from which in your self you are wholly separate 
ed, indifferent and aloof, hut a complete and a divine 
action as the willintj and understanding instrument of the 
Divine for the good of the world. This action I propose 
to you, first as a means of perfection in the supreme 
spiritual Nature, but as part too of that perfection, part of 
the integral knowledge (»f God and an entire living m the 
Divine, to be continut*d after p<*rfection and freedom are 
attained, — tlie action of the Jivanmukta, the works of the 
Sidclha. Something then has to be ailded to the Yoga al* 
ready described, — for that was only the Yoga of know- 
ledge. There is also a Yoga of works lo he done alongside 
and in the light of knowledge and made one with know- 
ledge. It is the works that are done in a total scibvision 
and God-vision and vision of the world in God that are a 
part of knowledge adtl an indispensable means to spiriftial 
perfection. 

•^Therefore now to the knowledge of the impersonal 
self add loo the knowledge that the Supreme whom one 
meets as pure silent Spirit is to be met also as the Spirit 
who originates all uorks and who is the Lord of the 
worlds and the Master of man's action and endeavour and 
sacrifice. This apparentlv self-acting mechanism of Na- 
ture conceals a divine will tfiat compels and guides it and 
shapes its purposes. That will you cannot feel or know 
while you are bound up in your personality, chained and 
blinded by your viewpoint of the ego and its desires : 
yon can wholly respond to it only when you are imper- 
sonalised by knowledge and can see all things in the self 
and in God and the self and God in all things. All beco- 
mes here, all does its w^orks by the power of the Spirit and 
by the immanence of God in things and his presence 
in the heart of every creature. The Creator of the worMs 
is not indeed limited by his creations, the Lord of works is 
not bound by his works, the divine Will is not attached to 
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Hs hboiir and the resnhs of its labour, for it is omnipotent, 
all nossessing and all-blissful, but still the Lord works in 
his creations, descends as the Avatar, rules from within all 
things in the steps of their nature. And you too have to 
do works in his being and after the divine nature without 
limitation, attachment or bondage for the good of all 
beings, for the maintenance of the movement of the 
world, for the support or leading of its peoples. The ac- 
tion asked of you is the action of the liberated Yogin, 
a free, an equal-minded, a selfless and desireless labour. 

“ The first step towards this free, equal and divine 
action is to put awav attachment to the fruits and to work 
only for the sake of the work itself that has to be done. It 
is to recognise that the fruits do not belong to you, but to 
the Master of the world and to consecrate and leave them 
lo the Spirit who manifests and fulfils himself in the 
movement of Nature. The result of- your action is deter- 
mined bv Him atone and turned to the accomplishment 
of his purpose. Therefore an entirely dgsiieless and dis- 
interested working of the wilt and the whole nature is the 
first rule of the Karma-Ypga. Demand no fiuit but accept 
whatever result is given to you wiflk equality and a cairn 
gladness and continue unafraid, untroubled and un wave- 
ring on the path of the divine action. 

“This is only the first step. For you must be not 
only unattached to the result but unattached also to the 
work ilself : you must cease lo regard it as your own and 
as vou have given up the fruits of your work, so you must 
give up the work also to the Lord of the action, First 
recognise that it is your nature that determines your ac- 
tion, rules your Swabhava,- decides the turn and develop- 
ment of ymir spirit in the paths of the executive force of 
Prakriti. Bring in no longer any self-will to coii/use the 
steps of your mind in following this path : accept the 
action proper to your nature and make of all you do from 
the-^greatest and t»o»t qnusu.al effort to the smallest daily 
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fict> act of your body, act of \’our heart, act of your mind* 
of every inner and outer movement, of every thought, 
will and feeling, a <^acnTice to the* Ma^^fer of all sacrifice 
and Tapasya. 

^^Next know that since you are a portifui of the Di* 
vine and noMiinjt without him. nothini^ if not his partial 
self expression, it is the Divine who is fulfilled in vour 
nature; learn that it is a divine power of being, a Shakb’ of 
the Lord which ^ikes shap^ in and sha]')es vour swabhava. 
Give up theu riM <en«?e of being the do(M‘ and see him 
alone as the doer of the actff)n and your nattiral being 
only as an occasion, instrument and means of manifesta- 
tion. Offer up v<u?r will to him to make it one with his, 
give up all vour actions throngh yonr self and spirit to 
the Master of yonr natural being. This cannot be really 
done or done perfectly so long as there is any ego sense 
in von ; for action done in the least d^^ra'ce for llie sake 
of the ego or tinged with the desire and will of the ego is 
not a perfect sacrifice. Nor can it be well and truly done 
so long as there is inequality and anv kind of personal 
preference. But wfit^n there is a perfect eqnalily to nil 
works, results, thhags and persons, then it is that the di- 
vine Will shall determine without dt*flection by the ego 
and the divine Power execute freely without per-o’^a! 
interference or reaction all works in your nature. Thus lo 
allow works to be done through you by the divine Will is 
the highest degree of what is meant by the doing of wo? ks 
in Yoga. Your nature then acts in a complete, p'>rfert and 
constant union with the Supreme, the highest Self, the 
Ishwara. 

*^This way of divine works is far better, a more per- 
fect way and solution than the physical renunciation of 
life and works, because that is not entirely possible, is 
not in the measure of its possibility indispensable to spiri- 
tual freedom and perfection and is besides a dangerous 
example and influence on ordinary men. The best, the 
• ^ 
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sets the standard which the rest strive to follow, 
and since action is the nature of the embodied spirit and 
the will of the Ishwara^ the great spirits, the master minds 
should set this example of doing all works without reser- 
vation, but done freely and desirelessly, as a liberated soul 
and nature, 

"The mind of knowledge and the will of action are 
not all man's being ; there is also the heart whose demand 
is for delight, and here too in the heart's power and illu- 
muiaMon and its demand for delight and love the naHire 
must be turned and raised to unity with the Divine. The 
knowledge of the impersonal «clf brings the delight of the 
irnnersonalitv of the pure spirit : the knowledge that is 
integral brings at once the delight in the transcendent 
Being, in his un'versal impersonality and in all his mani- 
festation in N itnre, the integral Ananda. This Ananda 
takes in the fiva, the e^f^rnal nortion of the Divine, the 
form of an ecstatic delight in the Divine who is his source 
an^ sunreme self and master of his being, an entire God- 
love and adoration which extends itself to a love of all 
brings, because in all the Diviiac is seem found, adored, 
served and felt in oneness. Add to kn^dedge and works 
th^ crown of this delight and love and worship, make it 
one with knowledge and works and you will attain the 
perfeet p^^rfection, 

"It is this Yoga of love which will give to you the 
highest force of unity and freedom. This must be a love 
which is one with God knowledge. There is a devotion 
which seeks God in suffering for consolation and succour 
and deliverance ; there is a devotion which seeks him 
for his gi^ts, for divine aid and protection, as a fountain 
of the satisfaction of desire ; there is a devotion that 
turns to him for light, for knowledge : in these there may 
persist even in their highest and noblest Godward turn- 
ing a working of the three gunas. But when the God- 
lover is also the God-knower, then the lover becomes one 
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self with the Beloved, the chosen of the Most High, tlie 
elect of the spirit. Develop in yourself this love and the 
heart spiritualised and lifted beyond the limitations of iis 
lower nature will reveal to yon not only the secrets of 
God’s being and the whole ttnich and glory of the divine 
Power but the mysteries of his eternal rapture. It is pei- 
fect love that gives perfect knowledge. 

“The integral God-love demands an integral work 
for the sake of the Divine in yourself and in all crealures. 
The oidinary man does works in obedience to some de^lre 
sinful or viituous, low or iiigh, common or exalted, or from 
some mixed desire motive. The work done by you must 
first be free and desiieless, — for work tlone without dtsiic 
creates no reaction and imposes no bondage. So done in 
perfect equably, calm and peace, but without any divine 
passion, it is at first a spiritual obligation or duty, karla- 
vyam karma, then a divine sacrifice and at highest a c.dm 
and glad acquiescence m active oneness. The oneness in 
love will do more and leplace the petty ardour of egoistic 
desire by the infinite raptuie and Ananda, tlie moving 
sense, the pure and divine passion ot the presence of the 
Beloved in your works and the joy of labour for God in 
yourself and for God in all beings. Love is the crown of 
works as of knowledge. 

“This love that is knowledge and is at the heart ot 
all your action will be your power for a complete conse- 
cration and a complete perfection. A complete union of 
your being with the Divine is the condition of the pcriect 
spiritual life. Turn then altogether towards the Divine 
and make one with him by knowledge, love and works 
all your being and nature. Turn towards Him and give 
up into his hands your mind, your heart, your will, all 
your consciousness, your very senses and body. Let your 
consciousness be moulded by him into a mould of liis 
divine consciousness; let your heart become a lucid or 
flaming heart of the Divine ; M your will be action of 
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his will ; let your very sense and body be the sensation 
and body of the divine. Adore and sacrifice to him with 
all you are, remember him in your every thought, feeling, 
impulsion and act, until ail these things are wholly his 
anu he takes up in them, even in most outward* things as 
in the inmost chamber of your spirit his constant pre- 
sence. 

“ This will also be the means by which you will rise 
wholly out of your lower into your supreme spiritual na- 
ture. That is the nature in which the jiva is one with the 
infiime Divine, intimately of one law of being with him, 
and dwelts wholly in him and not as now and here in an 
exieniahsed Maya. This perfection and unity you can en- 
joy in a supreme siipracosmic existence : but here also 
you may and must realise it in the human body and ex- 
istence. It is not enough to be calm, inactive, free from 
the gunas in the inner self and to watch and allow their 
mechanic action in the outer members. The active nature 
as well as the self has to be given to the Divine and to 
become divine ; it must grow into one law of being with 
Me, with the Purushottaraa, sddharmya, it must be my 
spiritual becoming, madbhdva. Tliis complete surrender, 
this taking refuge with Me in all the ways of your being 
will bring about that great change and perfection. 

“This consummation of the Yoga will at once solve 
or rather, wholly remove and destroy the problem of ac- 
tion. The many perplexities of action — and human action 
is a thing full of difficulties and perplexitie-s tangled and 
confused like a forest with a few more or less obscure 
paths cut into rather than through it — arise from the single 
fact that man lives in tlie ignorance of the mental nature, 
compelled by its qualities and yet afflicted with responsi- 
bility in his will because something in him feels that he 
is a soul who ought to be lord of his nature. All his laws 
of living, his dharmas, must be imperfect, temporary, 
provisional, only partly right or true until be knows him* 
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self and the real nature of the world in which he lives and 
the Eternal from whom he comes and in and by wdiom 
he exists. When he once knows that, there is no pro- 
blem ; for then he acts freely out of himself, in accord- 
ance with the iruth of his spirit and his highest spiritual 
nature, and that means at its fullest that it is the infinite 
Divine who acts in him in a liberated power and know- 
ledge. 

*‘Man in hib natural being is a saltwic, iaja.uc and 
tamasic creature of Nature, and as one of her qualiiies 
predominates in him, so he makes and follows some law 
of lite and action. The tamasic, material, sensational mind 
in him subject to inertia and fear and ignorance either 
obeys paitly the compulsion of its environment and paitly 
the spasmodic impulses of its desires or finds a protection 
in the routine following of its dull cust<miary intelligence. 
The lajasic mind of desire stiuggles with the world in 
wliich it lives and trying to possess always new things, to 
command, battle, conquer, create, destroy, accumulate it 
goes forward tossed between success and failure, joy and 
sorrow, but in all, whatever law it may seem to admit, 
following really only the law of the lower self and ego, 
the restless, untired, self-devouiing and all-devouring 
mind of the Asuric and Rakshasic nature. The sattwic in- 
telligence surmounts partly this state, sees that a better 
law than that of desire and ego must be followed and 
erects and imposes on itself a social, an ethical, a religi- 
ous rule, a Dharma, a Shastra, This is as high as the ordi- 
nary mind of man can go, to erect an ideal or practical 
rule for the guidance of the mind and will and as faithful- 
ly as possible observe it in life and conduct. This sattwic 
mind you must develop to its highest point whcreTT^c- 
ceecls*^in putting away the mixture of ego motive altoge- 
ther and observes the Dharma for its own sake as an im^ 
personal social, ethical or religious ideal, the thing disin- 
terestedlv to be done solely because it is right, kartavyam 
kama. 
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"The real truth ol all this actioii Naturg is, how- 
ever, less outwardly mental, more inwardly subjective. It 
is this that man is a soul embodied, involved in material 
and mental nature and following in it a progressive law of 
his development determined by an inner law of his being, 
his cast of spirit making out his cast of mind and life, his 
swabhav a. You have therefore a swadharnia, a law of your 
being which you must observe, find out and follow. The 
action determined by his inner nature, that is a man’s real 
Dharma, To follow it i^ the true law of his development, 
to deviate from it is to bring in confusion, retardation and 
error. That social, ethical, religious law and ideal is best 
ior him always which helps him to observe and follow out 
h1s Swadharnia. > 

“All this however is subject to the ignorance of the 
mind and the play of the giinas. It is only when the soul 
of man finds itself that he can surpass the ignorance and 
the confusion of the gunas. Then, when you have found 
yourself and live in your self, still tlie nature will continue 
on its line and act for a time according to its gunas. Only^ 
you can follow that action witli a perfect self-knowledge 
and can make of it a sacrifice to the Master of your being. 
Therefore follow the law of your Swadharnia, do the ac- 
tion that is demanded by your Swabhava whatever it may 
be, reje^ing all egoism, all self-will, all rule of desire, un- 
til you can make the complete surrender of all the ways of 
your being to the Supreme. 

“Then, when you are able to do that, give up all your 
actions to the supreme Godhead within you. Then you 
will be released from all laws of conduct, from all dhar- 
mas. The Divine within you will free you from all sin and 
evil and lift you above all human standards of virtue. For 
then you will live and act in the absolute and spontaneous 
right and purity of the spiritual being and its divine natu- 
re. The Divine and not you will enact his own will anc 
works through you, not for your personal pleasure anc 
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desire, bnt for the world-purpose and the general good of 
all beings. Then you will see ihe form of the Godhead in 
the world and in the works of Time, know his purpose, 
hear his command and your nature will do as instrument 
his will, whatever it may be, without question because 
with a perfect illumined assent to the divine wisdom and 
its significance. The battle will be his, his the victory, his 
the empire. 

“ This in the world, and beyond all worlds the su- 
preme eternal status where von wilt dwelt for ever in the 
being of the Supieme Sp'rit. The circle of birth .and death, 
the fe.ar of mortality need not distress you, for here in life 
you will have accom{)Iishcd the expression of the Divine 
and your soul thouch descended into mind and hodv will 
already be living in the eternity of the Spirit. 

"This then is the supreme movement, the Complete 
surrender of your whole self and nature, abandoning all 
dharmas to the D'vine, to your highest Self, to the supre- 
me Soul and Spirit. Whenever you can do this, even if 
from the beginning, then whatever you arc in your out- 
\wd nature, your wav is sure and vour perfection : the 
Divine within you will take up your Yoga and carry it 
swiftlv on the lines of your swabhax-a to its completion. 
And afterwards wh.atever your way of life and mode of 
action, you will be consciously living, acting, moving in 
him and the Divine wilt act through you in your every 
motion. This is the supreme way because it is the highest 
secret and mystery and yet a thing realisable by all; this is 
the inmost truth 'of vour real, I your spiritual existence. " 



The Synthesis of Yoga 

THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LXVIl 
THE INTUITIVE MIND 

The original nature of supermind is the self-conscien- 
ce and all-consc'cnce of the Infinite, of the universal Spirit 
and Self in things, organising on the foundation and 
according to the character of a direct self-knowledge its 
own wisdom and effective omnipotence for the unfolding 
and the regulated action of the universe and of all things 
in the universe. It is, we might say, the gnosis of the 
Spirit master of its own cosmos, dtmd jndtd tshwarah. As 
it knows itself, so too it knows all things — for all are only 
becomings of itself — directly, totally and from within out- 
ward, spontaneously in detail and arrangement, each thing 
in the truth of itself and its nature and in its relation to all 
other things. And it knows similarly all action of its ener- 
gy in antecedent or cause and occasion of manifestation 
and effect or consequence, all things in infinite and in li- 
mited potentiality and in selection of actuality and in their 
succession of past, present and future. The organising 
supermind of a divine being in the universe would be 
a delegation of this omnipotence and omniscience for the 
purpose and within the scope of his own action and natu- 
re and of all that comes into its province. The supermind 
in an individual would be a similar delegation on whatever 
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scale and within whatever province. Rut while in the god 
this would be a direct and an immediate delegation of a 
power illimitable in itself and limited only in act^n, but 
otherwise unaltered in operation, natural to the being and 
full and free always, in man anv emergence of the siipcr- 
mind must be a gradual and at first .an imperfect creation 
and to his customary mind the activity of an exceptional 
and supernormal will and knowledge. 

In the first place it will not be for him a native power 
atw.ays enjoj^ed without interruption, but a seciet poten- 
tiality which has to "fie discovered and one for which thei c 
are no organs in his present physical or mental system : 
he has either to evolve a new organ for it or else to -idopt 
or tr.'insform c.xisting ones and make them utilis.dile for 
the purpose. He has not merely to uncover the hidden 
sun of the supermind in the subliminal cavern of his 
secret being or remove the cloud of his menial ignorance 
from its face in the spiritual skies so that it shall at once 
shine out in all its glory. His t.ask is much more comple.x 
and difficult because he is an evolutionary being and by 
the evolution of Nature of which he is a part he has been 
constituted with an inferior kind of knowledge, and this 
inferior, this mental power of knowledge forms by its 
persistent customary action an obstacle to a new formati- 
on greater than its own nature. A limited mental intelli- 
c^ence enlightening a limited mind of .sense and the capa- 
city not always well used of a considerable extension of it 
by the use of the reason are the powers by which he is at 
present distinguished from all othei terrestrial creatures. 
This sense mind, this intelligence, this reason, however 
inadequate, are the instruments in which he has learned to 
put his trust and he has erected by their means certain 
foundations which he is not over willing to disturb and 
has traced limits outside of which he feels all to be confu- 
sion, uncertainty and a perilous adventure. Moreover the 
transition to the higher principle means not only a difficult 
4 
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conversion of his whole mind and reason and intelligence, 
but in a certain sense a reversal of all their methods. The 
soul clynbing above a certain critical line of change sees 
all its former operations as an inferior and ignorant action 
and has to effect another kind of working which sets out 
from a different starting-point and has quite another kind 
of initiation of the energy of the being. If an animal mind 
were called upon to leave consciently the safe ground of 
rsense impulse, sense understanding and instinct for the 
perilous adventure of a reasoning intelligence, it might 
well turn back alarmed and tmwilHhg from the effort. 
The human mind would here be called upon to make a 
still greater change and, although self*conscious and 
adventurous in the circle of its possibility, might well hold 
this to be beyond the circle and reject the adventure. In 
fact the change is only possible if there is first a spiritual 
development on our present level of consciousness and it 
can only be undertaken securely when the mind has be- 
come aware of the greater self within, enamoured of 
the Infinite and confident of the presence and guidance 
of the Divine and his Shakli. 

The problem of this conversion resolves itself at first 
into a passage through a mediary status and by the help 
of the one power already at work in the human mind 
which we can recognise as something supramental in its 
nature or at least in its origin, the faculty of intuition, a 
power of which we can feel the presence and the work- 
ings and are impressed, when it acts, by its superior effici- 
ency, light, direct inspiration and force, but cannot un- 
derstand or analyse it as we understand or analyse the 
workings of our reason. The reason understands itself, 
but not what is beyond it, — of that it can only make a 
general figure or representation ; the supermind alone can 
discern the method of its own workings. The power of 
intuition acts in us at present for the most part in a cov- 
ert manner secret and involved in or mostly veiled by 
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the action of the reason and the normal intelligence; so far 
as it emerges into a clear separate action, it is still occa- 
sional, partial, fragmentary and of an intermittent charac- 
ter. It casts a sudden light, it makes a Imninous sugges- 
tion or it throws out a solitary brilliant clue or scatters a 
small number of isolated or related intuitions, luslrous 
discriminations, inspirations or revelations, and it lea\'cs 
the reason, will, mental sense or intelligence to do what 
each can or pleases with this seed of succour that has co- 
me to them from the depths or the heights of our being* 
The mental powers immediately proceed to lay hold on 
these things and to manipulate and utilise them for our 
mental or vital purposes, to adapt them to the forms ot 
the inferior knowledge, to coat them up in or infiltrate 
them with the mental stuff and suggestion, often altering 
their truth in the process and always limiting their poten- 
tial force of enlightenment by these accretions and by this 
subdual to the exigencies of the inferior agent, and al- 
most always they make at once too little and too much 
of them, loo little by not allowing them time to settle and 
extend their full power for illumination, loo much by 
insisting on them or rather on the form into which the 
mentality casts them to the e.\clusion of the larger truth 
that the more consistent use of the intuitive faculty might 
have given. Thus the intuition intervening in the ordina- 
ry mental operations acts in lightning flashes that make 
lustrous a space of truth, but is not a steady sunlight illu- 
mining securely the whole reach and kingdom of our 
thought and will and feeling and action* 

It appears at once that there are two necessary lines 
of progress which we must follow, and the first is to ex- 
tend the action of the intuition and make it more constant, 
more persistent and regular and all-embracing until it is 
so intimate and normal to our being that it can take up 
all the action now done by the ordinary mind and assume 
its place in the whole system. This cannot wholly be done 
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so lonj4 as the ordinary mind continues to assert its power of 
independent action and intervention or its habit of seizing 
on the light of the intuition and manipulating it for its 
own purposes. The higher mentality cannot be complete or 
secure so long as the inferior intelligence is able to deform 
it or even to bring in any of its own intermixture. And ei- 
ther then we must silence altogether the intellect and the 
intellectual will and the other inferior activities and leave 
room only for the intuitive action or we must lay hold 
on and transform the lower action by the constant pres- 
sure of the intuition. Or else there must bean alternation 
and combination of the two methods if that be the most 
natural way or at all possible. The actual proces'- and ex- 
peiience of Yoga manifests the possibility of several 
methods or movements none of which by itself produces 
the entire result in practice, however if may seem at first 
sight that logically each should or might be adequate. 
And when we learn to insist on no particular method as 
exclusively the right one and leave the whole movement 
to a greater guidance, we find that the divine Lord of the 
Yoga commissions his Shakti to use one or the other at 
difterent times and all in combination according to the 
need and turn of the being and the nature. 

At first it might seem the straight and right way 
to silence the mind altogether, to silence the intellect, 
the mental and personal will, the desire mind and the 
mind of emotion and sensation, and to allow in that per- 
fect silence the Self, the Spirit, the Divine to disclose 
himself and leave him to illuminate the being by the 
supraraental light and power and Ananda. And this 
is indeed a great and powerful discipline. It is the 
calm and still mind much more readily and with a much 
greater purity than the mind in agitation and action that 
opens to the Infinite, I'eflects the Spirit, becomes full of 
the Self and awaits like a consecrated and purified temple 
the unveiling of the Lord of all our being and nature, It 
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is true alsu tiuil the freedom of this silence gives a possibi- 
lity of a huger play of the intuitive being and admits with 
less obstruction and turmoil of mental groping and seizing 
the great intuitions, inspirations, revel, itions which emerge 
from within or descend from above. It is therefore .in 
immense gain if we can acquire the capacity (jf always 
being able at will to command an absolute tranquillity 
and silence of tlie mind free from any necessity of mental 
thought or movement and disturbance and, based in that 
silence, allow thought and will and feeling to happen in us 
only when the Shakti wills it and when it is needful (or 
the divine purpose. It becomes easier then to change the 
manner and character of the thought and will and feeling. 
Nevertheless it is not the fact that by this method the 
supramental light will immediately replace the lower mind 
and reflective reason. When the inner action proceeds 
alter the silence, even if it be then a more predominatingly 
intuitive tliought and movement, the old powers will yet 
interfere, if not from within, then by a hundivd sugges- 
tions from without, and an inferior mentality will mi.v in, 
will question or obstruct or will try to lay hold on the 
greater movement and to lower or darken or distort or 
minimise it in the process. Therefore the necessity ot a 
process of elimination or transformation of the inferior 
mentality remains always imperative, — or perhaps both at 
once, an elimination ot all that is native to the lower be- 
ing, its disfiguring accidents, its depreciations o( value, its 
distortions ot substance and all else that the greater truth 
cannot harbour, and a transformation of the essential 
things our mind derives from the superinind and spirit 
but represents in the manner of the mental ignorance, 

A second movement is one which conics naturally to 
those who commence the Yoga with the initiative that is 
proper to the way of Bhakli, It is natural to them to re- 
ject the intellect and its action and to listen for the voice, 
’wait for the impulsion or the command, the adesfta, obe.)’ 
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only the idea and will and power of the Lord within them, 
the divine Self and Purusha in the heart of the creature, 
ffwarah sanabhutdiidm hriddefe. This is a movement 
which must tend more and more to intuiti vise the whole 
nature, for the ideas, the will, the impulsions, the feelings 
which come from the secret Purusha in the heart are of 
the direct intuitive character. This method is consonant 
with a certain truth of our nature. The secret Self within 
us is an intuitive self and and this intuitive self is seated in 
every centre of our being, the physical, the nervous, 
the emotional, the volitional, the conceptual or cognitive 
and the higher more directly spiritual centres. And in each 
part of our being it exercises a secret intuitive initiation of 
our activities which is received and represented imperfec- 
ly by our outer mind and converted into the movements 
of the ignorance in the external action of these parts of our 
nature. The heart or emotional centre of the thinking de- 
sire mind is the strongest in the ordinary man, gathers up 
or at least affects the presentation of things to the consci- 
ousness and is the capital of the system. It is from there 
that the Lord seated in the heart of all creatures turns 
them mounted on the machine of Nature by the Maya of 
the mental ignorance. It is possible then by referring 
back all the initiation of our action to this secret intuitive 
Self and Spirit, the ever-present Godliead within us, and 
replacing by its influences the initiations of our personal 
and mental nature to get b.aclc from the inferior external 
thought and action to another, internal and intuitive, of 
a highly spiritualised character. Nevertheless the result of 
this movement cannot be complete, because the heart 
is not the highest centre of our being, is not suprainental 
nor directly moved from the suprainental sources. An 
intuitive thought and action directed from it may be very 
luminous and intense but is likely to be limited, even 
narrow in its intensify, mixed with a lower emotional ac- 
tion and at the best excited and troubled, rendered unba> 
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laneed or exaggerated by a miraculous or abnormal 
character in its action or at least in many of its accompa- 
niments which is injurious to the harmonised perfection 
of the being. The aim of our effort at perfection must be 
to make the spiritual and supramental action no longer a 
miracle, even it a frequent or constant miracle, or only a 
luminous intervention of a greater than our natural power, 
but normal to the being and the very nature and law of all 
its process. 

The highest organised centre of our embodied being 
and of its action in the body is the supreme menta! cen- 
tre figured by the yogic symbol of the thousand-petalled 
lotus, sahasnulala, and it is at its top and summit that there 
is the direct communication with the supramental le\'els. 
It is then possible to adopt a different and a more direct 
method, not to refer all our thought and action to the 
Lord secret in the heart-lotus but to the veiled truth of the 
Divinity above the mind and to receive all by a sort of 
descent from above, a descent of which vve become not 
only spiritually but physically conscious. The stddhi or 
full accomplishment of this movement can only come 
when we are able to lift the centre of thought and cons- 
cious action above the physical brain and feel it going on 
in the subtle body. If we can feel ourselves thinking no 
longer with the brain but from above and outside the head 
in the subtle bodjf, that is a sure physical sign of a release 
from the limitations of the physical mind, and though 
this will not be complete at once nor of itself bring the 
supramental action, for the subtle body is mental and not 
supramental, still it is a subtle and pure mentality and 
makes an easier communication with the supramental cen- 
tres. The lower movements must still come, but it is then 
found easier to arrive at a swdft and subtle discrimination 
telling us at once the difference, distinguishing the intui- 
tional thought from the lower intellectual mixture, separa- 
ting it from itsimental coatings, rejecting themere rapidities 
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of the mind which imitate the fqrm of the intuition 
without bein? of its true substance. It will be easier 
to discern rapidly the higher planes of the , true supra- 
mental being and call down their power to effect the desi- 
red transformation and to refer all the lower action to the 
superior power and light that it may reject and eliminate, 
purify and transform and select among them its right 
material for the Truth that has to be organised within us. 
This opening up of a higher level and of higher and higher 
planes of it and the consequent re-formation of our whole 
consciousness and its action into their mould and into 
the substance of their power and luminous capacity is found 
in practice to be the greater part of the natural method 
used by the divine Shakti, 

A fouHh method is one which suggests itself natural- 
ly to the developed intelligence and suits the thinking man. 
This is to develon our intellect instead of eliminating 
it, but with the will not to cherish its limitations, but 
to heighten its capacity, light, intensify, degree and force 
of activity until it borders on the thing that transcends it 
and can easily be taken tip and transformed into that high- 
er conscious action. This movement also is founded on 
the truth of our nature and enters into the course and 
movement of the complete Yoga of self-perfection. That 
course, as 1 have described it, included a heightening and 
greatening of the action of our natural instruments and 
powers till they constitute in their purity and essential 
completeness a preparatory perfection of the present nor- 
mal movement of the Shakti that acts in us. The reason 
and intelligent will, the buddhi, is the greatest of these 
powers and instruments, the natural leader of the rest in 
the developed human being, the most capable of aiding 
the development of the others. The ordinary activities of 
our nature are all of them of use for the greater perfection 
we seek, are meant to be turned into material for them, 
and the (greater (their development, the richer the prepara- 
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tion for the supi^'amental action. 

The intellectual being too has to be taken up by the 
Shakti in the Yoga and raised to its fullest and its most 
heightened powers. The subsequent transformation of the 
intellect is possible because all the action of (lie intellect 
derives secretly from the supermind, each thought and 
will contains some truth of it however limited and altered 
by the inferior action of the ijitelligcnce. The transforma- 
tion can be brought about bv the removal of the limita- 
tion and the elimination of the distorting oi perverting 
element. This however cannot be done bv tlie heightening 
and greatening of the intellectual activity atone ; for that 
must always be limited by the original inherent defects ot 
the mental intelligence. An intervention of the snpramental 
energy" is needed tluit can light up and get rid of its defi- 
ciences of thought and will and feeling. This intervention 
too cannot be completely effective nnle<^ the snpramental 
plane is manifested and acts abc've flie mind no longer 
from behind a lid or veil, however thin the ved may have 
grown, blit more constantiv in an open and Imninons ac- 
tion till there is seen the full sun of Truth with no cloud 
to moderate its splendour. It is not iiecessarv, cither, tn 
develop the intellect fiillv in its separateness before <-aIling 
down this intervention or opening up bv it the suprameniai 
levels. The intervention may come in-earliei and at otiee 
develop the intellectual action and turn it, as it develops, 
into the higher intuitive form and substance. 

The widest natural action of the Shakti combines all 
these methods. It creates, sometimes at first, sometimes at 
some later, perhaps latest stage, the freedom of the spi- 
ritual silence. It opens the secret intuitive being within the 
mind itself and accustoms us to refer all our thought and 
our feeling and will and action to the initiation of the Di- 
vine, the Splendour and Power who is now concealed in the 
heart of its recesses. II raises, when we are ready, the centre 
of its operations to the mental summit and opens np the 
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suprameiilal levels and proceeds doubly by an action from 
above downward filling and transforming the lower nature 
and an action from below upwards raising all the energies 
to that which is above them till the transcendence is comp- 
leted and the change of the whole system integrally effected. 
It lakes and develops the intelligence and will and other 
natural powers, but bi ings in constantly the intuitive mind 
and afterwards the true supramental energy to change and 
enlarge their action. These things it does in no fixed and 
mechanically invariable order, such as the rigidity of the 
logical intellect might demand, but freely and flexibly 
according to the needs of its work and the demand of the 
nature. 

The first result will not be the creation of the true 
supermind, but the organisation of a predominantly or 
even a completely intuitive mentality sufficiently deve- 
loped to take the place of the ordinary mentality and of the 
logical reasoning intellect of the developed human being. 
The most prominent change will be the transmutation of the 
thought heightened and filled by th.at substance of concen- 
trated light, concentrated powei’, concentrated joy of the 
light and the power and that direct accuracy which are the 
marks of a true intuitive thinking. It is not only primary 
suggestions or rapid conclusions that this mind will give, 
but it will conduct too with the same light, power, joy of 
sureness and direct spontaneous seeing of the truth the 
connecting and developing operations now conducted by 
the intellectual reason. The will also will be changed in- 
to this intuitive character, proceed directly with light and 
power to the thing to be done, kartavyam karma, and dis- 
pose with a rapid sight of possibilities and actualities the 
combinations necessary to its action and its purpose. The 
feelings also will be intuitive, seizing upon right relations, 
acting with a new light and power and a glad sureness, 
retaining only right and spontaneous desires and emo- 
tions, so long as these thingstendure, and, when they pass 
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away, replacinj* iheni by a iamiiioiis anci spontaneous luve 
and an Anaiicia tlial knows and seizes at onc^^ on lh(‘ 
right rasa of iis objects. All the otlier niental inovenients 
will be similarly enliglitencd and even loo the pianic and 
sense movements and llie consciousness of (he body. And 
usually there will be some developmeiit also of the psychic 
faculties, powers and perceptions of Hk* inner mind and 
its senses not dependent on the outer sense and the reason. 
The intuitive mentality will he not only a stronger and a 
more luminous thing, but usually capable of a mud) 
more extensive operation th,in the ordinary mind of the 
same man before this development of the Yoga. 

This intuitive mentality, if it could be made petted in 
Its nature, unmixed with any inferior element and yet un- 
conscious of its own limitations and of the gieatness ot 
the thing beyond it, might form another delinite status 
and halting place like the instinctive mind ol the animal 
or the reasoning mind of man. But ihe intuitive mentali- 
ty cannot be made abidingly perfect and self-sufiicient 
except by the opening power of the supermind above it 
and that at once reveals its limitations and makes of it a 
secondary action transitional between the intellectual mind 
and the true supramental nature. The intuitiw mentali- 
ty is still mind and not gnosis. It is indeed a light from 
the supermind, but modified and diminished by tJie stull 
of mind in which it works, and stutt of mind means al- 
ways a basis of ignorance. The intuitive mind is not yet 
the wide sunlight of truth, but a constant play of Hashes ot 
it keeping lighted up a basic state of ignorance or of hall- 
knowledge and indirect knowledge. As long as it is imper- 
fect, it is invaded by a mixture of ignorant mentality 
which crosses its truth with a strain of error. After it has 
acquired a larger native action more free from this inter- 
mixture, even then so long as the stuff of mind in which it 
works is capable of the old intellectual or lower mental 
habit, it is subject to accretion of error, to clouding, to 
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many kinds of relapse. Moreover the individual mind, 
does not live alone and to itself but in the general mind 
and all that it has rejected is discharged into the general 
mind atmosphere around it and tends to return upon and 
invade it with the old suggestions and many promptings 
of the old mental character. The intuitive mind, growing 
or grown, has therefore to be constantly on guard against 
uivasion and accretion, on the watch to reject and elimi- 
nate imnuxtures, busy intuitivising more and still more the 
whole stuff of mind, and this can only end by itself being 
enlightened, transformed, lifted up into the full light of 
the supramental beir.g. 

Moreover, this new mentality is in each man a deve- 
lopment of the present power of his being and, however 
new and remarkable its developments, its organisation is 
within a certain range of capacity. Adventuring beyond 
(hat border — it may indeed limit itself to the w'ork in 
hand and its present range of realised capacity, but the 
nature of a mind opened to the infinite is to progress and 
change and enlarge — it there becomes liable to a return, 
however modified by the new intuitive habit, ot the old 
intellectual seeking in the ignorance, — unless and until it is 
constantly overtopped and led by the manifested action 
of a fuller supramental luminous energy. This is indeed 
its nature that it is a link and transition betw’een present 
mind and the supenniiid and, so long as the transition 
is not complete, there is sometimes a gravitation down- 
ward, sometimes a tendency upward, an oscillation, an 
invasion and attraction from below, an invasion and attrac- 
tion from above ,and at best an uncertain and limited status 
between the two jioles. As tlie higher intelligence of man 
IS situated between his animal and customary human 
mind below and his evolving spiritual mind above, so this 
first spiritual mind is situated between the intellectualised 
human mentality and the greater supramental knowledge. 
The nature of mind is that it lives between half lights 
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and darkJiess, amid probabilities and possibilities, amid 
partly grasped aspects, amid incertitudes and half certitu- 
des ; it is an ignorance grasping at knowledge striving 
to enlarge itself and pressing against the concealed body 
of true gnosis. The supermind lives in the light of spiritual 
certitudes : it is to man knowledge opening the actual 
body of its own native effulgence. The intuitive mind 
appears at lirst a lightening up of the mind's half-lights, Hs 
probabilities and possibilities, its aspects, its uncertain 
certitudes, its representations, and a revealing of the truth 
concealed or half concealed and half manifested by these 
things, and in its higher action it is a first bringing of the 
supramenfal truth by a nearer directness of seeing, a lumi- 
nous indication or memory of the spirit's knowledge, an 
intuition or looking in through the gates of the beings 
secret universal self-vision and knowledge. It is a first im- 
perfect organisation of that greater light and powei*, imper- 
fect because done in the mind, not based on its own na- 
tive substance of consciousness, a constant communica- 
lion, but not a quite immediate and constant presence. 
The perfect perfection lies beyond on the supramental 
levels and must be based on a more decisive and complete 
transformation of the mental it}^ and of our whole nature. 
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BOOK III 

rHK FUNDAMENTAL EQUALITY OF BEING8 

1 One can mount litgher in a singular sort when the 
spirit soars above Time as high as eternity and there 
imiting itself with God becomes one thing w'ith him and 
by that union knows and loves, not what is more or 
less noble, but all things in all things, considering them 
in that Object which is infinitely noble, all eminently 
reunited and in an equal degree of nobility. It is there 
that the spirit after it has raised itself above all that is, 
surpasses itself also and dw'ells impertiurbable in an 
eternal repose, and the more it knows and loves, the 
more this eternity is affirmed and it becomes there itself 
eternal. 

2 The foimdation of man's life is the dw’elling in him 
of the divine Spirit equal in all men. And that is why 
men among themselves are all equal. 

3 The divine Spirit dwells in every man. How can we 
make a difference among those who cairy in themselves 
one and the same principle ? 

4 Man is right when he believes that in all the world 
there is not a single being above him, but lie errs when 
he thinks that there is on earth a single man beneath 
him. 


1) J. Tauler.— • 2) Tolstoy, — 3) id.— 4) jd. 
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Only one who knows not that God hVes in liim 
can attribute to certain men more importance than to 
others. 

6 One could understand if men thought themselves 
unequal because one is stronger, loftier than another or 

, more intelligent or more courageous or wiser or bcttet. 
But it is not so that men are commonly distinguished 
from each other. It is deemed that men are not equal 
because one is called a count and the other a peasant , 
because one wears rich robes and the other wooden 
clogs. 

7 Nothing divides men so much as pride, whether it 
be the pride of the individual, of the family, of the class 

8 or of the nation. — The proud man wishes to distin- 
guish himself from others and deprives himself thus of 
the best joy of life, of a free and joyful communion witli 
men. 

9 The vulgar say : <<This is one of ours or a stran- 
ger/' The noble regard the whole earth as their family. 

10 Let the superior man regard all men who dwell 
within the four seas as his bi others. 

if- 

^ * 

The man who recognises in his own soul the su- 
preme Soul present in all creatures, shows himself the 
same to all. 

12 If there come into your assembly a man with a 
gold ring in goodly apparel and there come in also a 
poor man in vile raiment, and ye have respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing and say unto him, 
Sit thou here in a good place, and say to the poor 
man, '‘Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool,'' 
are ye not then partial in yourselves and become judges 
of evil thoughts ? 


5) id. — ti) id. — 7) id. — 8) id. — 0) Bbartrihnri.— 10) Lun 
n) Mann.— 12) James IT. L4. 
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When I see the chaste women ot respectable fami- 
lies, I see in them the Ovine clothed in the robe of a 
c^iaste woman; and again, when I see the public 
women of the city seated on their verandahs in thar 
r34ment of immorality and shame, I see also in them the 
Divine at play after another fashion. 


13) Ram»1cririiM. 



A Defence of Indian Culture 


XVII 

The Veda is thus the spiritual and psychological seed 
of Indian culture and the Upanishads the expression of 
the truth of highest spiritual knowledge and experience 
that has always been the supreme idea of that culture and 
the ultimate objective to which it directed the life of the 
individual and the aspiration of the soul of the people : 
and these two great bodies of sacred writing, its first great 
efforts of poetic and creative self-expression, coming 
into being at a time preceding the later strong and ample 
and afterwards rich and curious intellectual development, 
are conceived and coiichetl in the language of a purelv 
psychic and spiritual mentality. An evolution so begun had 
to proceed by a sort of enriching descent from the spirit 
to matter and to pass on first to an intellectual endeavour 
to see life and the world and the self in all their relations 
as they present themselves to the reasoning and the prac- 
tical intelligence. The earlier movement of this intellect- 
ual effort was naturally accompanied by a practical de- 
velopment and organisation of life consciously expressive 
of the mind and spirit of the people, the erection of a strong 
and successful structure of society shaped so as to fulfil 
the mundane objects of human existence under the con- 
trol of a careful religious, ethical and social order and 
discipline, but also so as to provide for the evolution of 
6 
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thp soul of man through these things to a spiritual free- 
dom and perfection. It is this stage of which we get are- 
markahly ample and effective representation in the im- 
mediately succeeding period of Indian literary creation. 

This movement of the Indian mind is represented in 
its more critical effort on one side by a strenuous philo- 
sophical thinking crystallised into the great philosophic 
systems, on the other bv an equally insistent endeavour 
to formulate in a clear body and with a strict cogency an 
ethical, social and politieal ideal and practice in a con- 
sistent and organised system of individual and communal 
life and that endeavour resulted in the authoritative social 
treatises or Shastras of which the greatest and the most 
authoritative is the famous Laws of Mann, The work of 
the philosophers was to systematise and justify to the 
reasoning intelligence the truths of the self and man and 
the world already discovered by intuition, revelation and 
spiritual e.vperience and embodied in the Veda and the 
tJpanishads, and at the same time to indicate and syste- 
matise methods of discipline founded upon this know- 
ledge by which man might effectuate the highest aim of 
his existence. The characteristic form in which this was 
done shows the action of the intuitive passing into that 
of the intellectual mentality and preserves the stamp and 
form expressive of its transitional character. The terse 
and pregnant phrase ot the sacred literature abounding in 
intuitive substance is replaced by a still more compact 
and crowded brief expression, no longer intuitive and 
poetic, but severely intellectual, —the expression of a 
principle, a whole development of philosophic thought or 
a logical step burdened with considerable consequences 
in a few words," sometimes one or two, a shortest decisive 
formula often almost enigmatic in its concentrated full- 
ness. These Sutras or aphorisms became the basis of ra- 
tiocinative commentaries developing by metaphysical and 
logical method and with a considerable variety of inter- 
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pretation all that was contained at first in the series ol 
aphoristic fonmilas. Their concern is solely with original 
and ultimate truth and the method of spiritual liberation, 
iitoksha. 

The work of the social thinkeis and legislators was 
on the contrary concerned with normal action and prac- 
tice. It attempted to take up the ordinary life o( man 
and of the community and the life ol human desire and 
aim and interest and ordered rule and custom and to in- 
terpret and formulate it in the same complete and deci- 
sive manner and at the same nine to throw the whole 
into an ordered relation to the ruling ideas of the nation- 
al culture and frame and perpetuate a social system in- 
telligently fashioned so as to provide a basis, a structure, 
a gradation by which there could be a secure evolution 
of the life from the vital and mental to the spiritual mo- 
tive. The leading idea was the government of human in- 
terest and desire by the social and eihical l.ivv, the Dhar- 
ma, so that it might be made, — all vital, economic, aes- 
thetic, hedonistic, intellectual and other needs being sa- 
tisfied duly and according to the right law of the nature, 
— a preparation for the spiritual e.vistencc. Here loo wc 
have as an initial form the aphoristic method of the V'edic 
grihya-stiiras, afterwards the diffuser, fuller method (»f the 
Dharma Shastras, — the first satisfied with brief indications 
of simple and essential socio-religious principle and prac- 
tice, the later work attempting to cover the whole life of 
the individual, the class and the people. I'he very cha- 
racter of the effort and its thoroughness and the conslant 
unity of idea that reigns through the wliole of it are a 
remarkable evidence of a very developed intellectual, 
aesthetic and ethical consciousness and a high turn and 
capacity for a noble and ordered civilisation and culture. 
The intelligence at work, the understanding and forma- 
tive power manifested is not inferior to that of any an- 
cient or modem people, and there is a j^ravity, a unified 
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clarity and nobility of conception which balances at least 
in any true idea of culture the greater suppleness, more 
wcll-infonned experience and science and eager flexibility 
of experimental hardihood which are the gains that dis- 
tinguish our later humanity. At any rate it was no bar- 
baric mind that was thus intently careful for a fine and 
well unified order of society, a high and deaf thought to 
govern it and at the end of life a great spiritual perfec- 
tion and release. 

The pure literature of the period is represented by 
the two great epics, the Mahabharata, which gathered in- 
to its vast structure the greater part of the poetic activity 
of the Indian mind during several centuries, and the 
Kamayana. These two poems are epical in their motive 
and spirit, but they arc not like any other two epics in the 
world, but are entitely of their own kind and subtly 
different from others in their principle. It is not only that 
although they contain an early heroic story and a transmu- 
tation of many primitive elements, their form belongs to 
a period of highly developed intellectual, ethical and 
social culture, is enriched with a body of mature thought 
and uplifted by a ripe nobility and refined gravity of 
ethical tone and therefore these poems are quite different 
from primitive edda and saga and greater in breadth of 
view and substance and height of motive — I do not speak 
now of aesthetic quality and poetic perfection — than the 
Homeric poems, while at the same time there is still an 
early breath, a direct and straightforward vigour, a fresh- 
ness and greatness and pulse of life, a simplicity of stren- 
gth and beauty that makes of them quite another kind 
than the elaborately constructed literary epics of Virgil or 
Milton, Firdausi or Kalidasa. This peculiar blending of the 
natural breath of an early, heroic, swift and vigorous 
force of life with a strong development and activity of 
the ethical, the intellectual, even the philosophic mind is 
indeed a vemarkable feature ; these poems are the voice 
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of the youth of a people, but a youtli not only fresh and 
fine and buoyant, but also great and accomplished, wise 
and noble. This however is only a temperamental dis- 
tinction : there is another that is more far-reaching, a 
difference in the whole conception, function and struc- 
ture. 0 

One of the elements ot the old Vodic education was a 
knowledge of significant tradition, Itiliasa, and it is this 
word that was used by the ancient critics to distinguish the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana from the later literary 
epics. The Itihasa was an ancient historical or legendary 
tradition turned to creative use as a significant mythus or 
tale e.\pressive of some spiritual or religious or ethical or 
ideal meaning and thus formative of the mind of the people. 
The Mahabharata and Ramayana are Itihasas of this kind 
on a large scale and with a massive purpose. The poets who 
wrote and those who added to these great bodies ot poetic 
writing did not intend merely to tell an ancient tale in a 
beautiful or noble manner or even to fashion a poem preg- 
nant with much richness of interest and meaning, though 
they did both these things with a higli success ; they wrote 
with a sense of their function as architects and scul- 
ptors of life, creative exponents, fashioners of signifi- 
cant forms of the national thought and religion and ethics 
and culture. A profound stress of thought on life, a large 
and vital view ot religion and society, a certain strain of 
philosophic idea runs through these poems and the whole 
ancient culture ot India is embodied in them with a great 
force of intellectual conception and living presentation. 
The Mahabharata has been spoken of as a fifth Veda, it 
has been said of both these poems that they are not only 
great poems but dharmashastras, the body of a large re- 
ligious and ethical and social and political leaching, and 
their effect and hold on the mind and life of the people 
have been so great that they have been described as the 
biblc of the Indian people. That is not ejuite an accurate 
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analojjy, for the bibJe of the Indian people contains also 
the Veda and Upanishads, the Purana and Tantras and 
the Dhanuashastras, not to speak of a large bulk of the 
religious poetry in the regional languages. The work of 
these epics was to popularise high philosophic and ethi- 
cal idea and cultural practice ; it was to throw out pro- 
minently and with a seizing relief and effect in a frame 
of great poetry and on a background of poetic story and 
around significant personalities that became to the peo- 
ple abiding national memories and representative figures 
all that was best in the soul and thought or true to the 
life or real to the creative imagination and ideal mind or 
characteristic and illuminative of the social, ethical, poli- 
tical and religious culture ol India. Ail these things were 
bi ought together and disposed with artistic power and a 
telling effect in a poetic body given to traditions half 
legendary, half historic but cherished henceforth as deep- 
est and must living truth and as a part of their religion 
by the people. Thus framed the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana, whether in the original Sanskrit or rewritten in the 
regional tongues, brought to the masses by Kathakas, — 
rhapsoclists, reciters and exegetes, — became and remained 
one of the chief instruments of popular education and 
culture, moulded the thought, character, aesthetic and 
religious mind of the people and gave even to the illite- 
rate some sufficient tincture of philosophy, ethics, social 
and political ideas, aesthetic emotion, poetry, fiction and 
romance. That which was for the cultured classes con- 
tained in Veda and Upanishad, shut into profound philoso- 
phical aphorism and treatise or inculcated in dharma- 
shastra and artha-shastra, was put here into creative and 
living figures, associated with familiar story and legend, 
fused into a vivid representation of life and thus made a 
near and living power that all could readily assimilate 
through the poetic word appealing at once to the soul and 
the imagination and the intelligence, 
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The Mababharata especially is not only the story of 
the Bharatas, the epic of an early event which had become 
a national tradition but on a vast scale the epic of the 
soul and religious and ethical mind and social and poli- 
tical ideals and culture and life of India. It is said popu- 
larly of it and with a certain measure of truth that whate- 
ver is in India is in the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata is 
the creation and expression not of a single individual mind, 
but of the mind of a nation ; if is the poem of itself writ- 
ten by a whole people. It would be vain to apply to it the 
canons of a poetical art applicable tn an epic poem with 
a smaller and more restricted purpose, but still a great and 
quite conscious art has been expended both on its detail 
and its total structure. The whole poem has been built like 
.1 vast n.ational temple unrolling slowly its immense and 
complex idea from chamber to chamber, crowded with 
significant groups and sculptures and inscriptions, the 
grouped figures carved in divine or semi-divine proportions, 
a hnmanilv aggrandised and half uplifted to snperhiima- 
nilv and yet always true to the human motive and idea 
and feeling, the strain of the real con.sfantly laised by the 
tones of the ideal, the life of this world amply portray- 
ed but subjected to the conscious influence and presence 
of the powers of the worlds behind if, and the whole uni- 
fied by the long embodied procession of a consistent idea 
worked out in the wide steps of the poetic story. As is 
needed in an epic narrative, the conduct of the story is the 
main interest of the poem and it is carried through with 
an at once large and minute movement, wide and bold in 
the mass, striking and effective in detail, always simple, 
strong and epic in its style and pace. At the same time 
though supremely interesting in substance and vivid in the 
manner of the telling as a poetic story, it is something 
more, — a significant tale, Itihasa, representative through- 
out of the central ideas and ideals of Indian life and 
culture. The leading motive is the Indian idea of the 
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rlharma. Here the Vedic notion of the ‘struggle between 
tlie godheads of truth and light and unity and the powers 
of darkness and division and falsehood is brought out 
from the spiritual and religious and internal into the ont- 
ter intellectual, ethical and vital plane. It takes there in 
the figure of the story a double form of a personal and a 
political struggle, the personal a conflict between typical 
and representative personalities enlbodying the greater 
ethical ideals of the Itidian Dharma and others who are 
embodiments of Asuric egoism and self-will and misuse ('>f 
the Dliarma, the political a Ixittle in which the personal 
struggle culminates, an international clash ending in the 
establishment of a now rule of righteousness and justice, 
a kingdom or rather an empire of the Dharma uniting 
warring races and substituting for the ambitious arrogan- 
ce of kings and aristocratic clans the supremacy, the calm 
and peaC(^ of a inst and humane empire. It is the old 
struggle of Deva and Asura, God and Titan, but represen- 
ted in the terms of human life. 

The wav in which this double form is worked out 
and the presentation of the movement of individual lives 
and of the national life first as their background and then 
as coming into the front in a movement of kingdoms 
and armies and nations show a high architectonic faculty 
akin in the sphere of poetry to that which laboured in 
Indian architecture,and the whole has been conducted with 
a large poetic art and visif)n. There is the same power to 
embrace great spaces in a total view and the same tendency 
to fill them with an abundance of minute, effective, vivid 
and significant detail. There is brought too into the fra- 
me of the narrative a very considerable element of other 
tales, legends, ^episodes, the most of them of a significant 
character suitable to the method of Itihasa, and an extra- 
ordinary amount of philosophical, religious, ethical, social 
and political thinking sometimes direct, sometimes cast 
into the form of the legend and episode. The ideas of the 
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Upaiiishads and of the great philosophies are brouglit in 
cbntinually and sometimes given new developments, as in 
the Grta ; religious myth and tale and idea and teaching 
are made part of the tissue ; the ethical ideals of the race 
are expressed or are transmuted into the shape of tale 
and episode as well as embodied in the figures of the 
story, political and social ideals and institutions are simi- 
larly developed or illustrated with a high vividness and 
clearness and space is found too for aesthetic and other 
suggestions connected with the life of the people. All 
these things are interwoven into the epic narrative with a 
remarkable skill and closeness. The irregularities inevita- 
ble in so combined atid difficult a plan and in a work to 
which many poets of an unequal power have contributed 
fall into their place in the general massive complexity of 
the scheme and assist rather than break the total impres- 
sion. The whole is a poetic expression unique in its power 
and fullness of the entire soul and thought and life of 
a people. 

The Ramayana is a work of the same essential kibcl as 
the Mahabharata ; it differs only by a greater simplicity of 
plan, a more delicate ideal temperament and a finer glow of 
poetic warmth and colour. The main bulk of the poem in 
spite of much accretion is evidently by a single hand and 
has a less complex and more obvious unity of structure. 
There is less of the philosophic, more of the purely poetic 
mind, more of the artist, less of the builder. The whole story 
is from beginning to end of one piece and there is no devi- 
ation from the stream of the narrative. At the same time 
there is a like vastness of vision, an even more wide-win- 
ged flight of epic sublimity in the conception and sustai- 
ned richness of minute execution in tlie detail. The struc- 
tural power, strong workmanship and method of disposi- 
tion of the Mahabharata remind one of the art of the Indian 
builders, the grandeur and boldness of outline and wealth 
of colour and minute decorative execution of the Rama- 
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yana suggest rather a transcript into literature of the tpirit 
and style of Indian painting. The epic poet has taken here 
also as his subject an Itihasa, an ancient tale or legend 
associated with an old Indian dynasty and filled it in with 
detail from myth and folklore, but has exalted all into a 
scale of grandiose epic figure that it may bear more 
worthily the high intention and significance. The subject 
is the same as in the Mahabharata, the strife of the divine 
with the titanic forces in the life of the earth, but in mo- 
re purely ideal forms, in frankly supernatural dimensions 
and an imaginative heightening of both the good and the 
evil in human character. On one side is portrayed an 
ideal manhood, a divine beauty of virtue and ethical order, 
a civilisation founded on the Dharma and realising an 
exaltation of the moral ideal which is presented with a 
singularly strong appeal of aesthetic grace and harmony 
and sweetness ; on the other are wild and anarchic and 
almost amorphous forces of superhuman egoism and self- 
will and exultant violence, and the two ideas and powers 
of mental nature living and embodied are brought into 
conflict and led to a decisive issue of the victory of 
the divine man over the Rakshasa. All shade and com- 
plexity are omitted which would diminish the single purity 
of the idea, the representative force in the outline of the 
figures, the significance of the temperamental colour and 
only so much admitted as is sufficient to humanise the 
appeal and the significance. The poet makes us conscious 
of the immense forces that are behind our life and sets his 
action in a magnificent epic scenery, the great imperial 
city, the mountains and the ocean, the forest and wilder- 
ness, described with such a largeness as to make us fee! at 
if the whole world were the scene of his poem and 
its subject the whole divine and titanic possibility of man 
imaged in a few great or monstrous figures. The ethical 
and the aesthetic mind of India have here fused themsel- 
ves into a harmonious unity and reached an unexampled 
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pure wideness and beauty of self-expression. The Raina- 
yana embodied for the Indian imagination its highest and 
tenderest human ideals of character, made strength and 
courage and gentleness and purity and fidelity and self- 
sacrifice familiar to it in the suavest and most harmonious 
forms coloured so as to attract the emotion and the aesth- 
etic sense, stripped morals of all repellent austerity on one 
side or on the other of mere commonness and lent a cer- 
tain high divineness to the qfdinary things of life, conju- 
gal and filial and maternal and fraternal feeling, the dutv 
of the prince and leader and the loyalty of follower and 
subject, the greatness of the great and the truth and worth 
of the simple, toning things ethical to the beauty of a more 
psychical meaning by the glow of its ideal hues. The 
work of Valraiki has been an agent of almost incalculable 
ptnver in the moulding of the cultural mind of India : it 
has presented to it to be loved and imitated in figures li- 
ke Rama and Sita, made so divinely and with such a 
revelation of reality as to become objects of enduring cult 
and worship, or like Hanuman, Lakshmana, Bharata the 
living human image of its ethical ideals, it has fashioned 
much of what is best and sweetest in the national charac- 
ter, and it has evoked and fixed in it those finer and exqui- 
site yet firm soul tones and that more delicate humanity ol 
temperament which are a more valuable thing than the for- 
mal outsides of virtue and conduct. 

The poeticM manner of these epics is not inferior to 
the greatness of their substance. The style and the verse 
in which they are written have always a noble epic qua- 
lity, a lucid classical simplicity and directness rich in ex- 
pression but stripped of superfluous ornament, a swiff, 
vigorous, flexible and fluid verse constantly sure of the 
epic cadence. There is a difference in the temperament 
of the language. The characteristic diction of the Maha- 
bharata is almost austerely masculine, trusting to force of 
sense and inspired accuracy of turn, ahnost ascetic in its 
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simplicity and directness and a frequent fine and happy 
baieness ; it is the speech of a strong and rapid poetical 
intelligence and a great and straightforward vital force, 
brief and telling in phrase but by virtue of a single-mind- 
ed sincerity and without any rhetorical labour of com- 
pactness, a style like the light and strong body of a runner 
nude and pure and healthily lustrous and clear without 
superfluity of flesh or exaggeration of muscle, agile and 
swift and untired in the race. There is inevitably much 
in this vast poem that is in an inferior manner, but little 
or nothing that falls below a certain sustained level in 
which there is always something of this virtue. The dic- 
tion of the Ramayana is shaped in a more attractive 
mould, a marvel of sweetness and strength, lucidity and 
warmth and grace ; its phrase has not only poetic truth 
and epic force and diction but a constant intimate vibra- 
tion of the feeling of the idea, emotion or object : theie 
is an element of fine ideal delicacy in its sustained streng- 
th and breath of power. In both it is a high poetic soul 
and inspired intelligence that is at work ; the directly in: 
tuitive mind of the Veda and Upanishads has retired be- 
hind the veil of the intellectual and outwardly psychical 
iiuagiiTiation. 

This is the character of the epics and the qualities 
which have made them immortal, cherished among India's 
greatest literary and cultural treasures, and given them 
their enduring power over the national mind. Apart from 
minor defects and inequalities sucli as we find in all works 
set at this pilch and involving a considerable length of 
labour, the objections made by western criticism are sim- 
ply expressions of a difference of mentality apd aesthetic 
taste. The vastness of the plan and the leisurely minute- 
ness of detail are baffling and tiring to a western mind 
accustomed to smaller limits, a more easily fatigued eye 
and imagination and a hastier pace of life, but they arc 
congenial to the spaciousness ul vision anef intent curip^ 
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sity of circumstance, characteristic of the Indian mind, 
that spring as I have pointed out in relation to architec- 
ture from the habit of Uie cosmic consciousness and itf? 
sight and imagination and activity of experience. An- 
other difference is that the terrestrial life is not seen 
realistically just as it is to the physical mind but cons- 
tantly in relation to the much that is behind it, the hu- 
man action is surrounded and influenced by great powers 
and forces, Daivic, Asuric and Rakshasic, and the greater 
human flgurcs are a kind of incarnation of tliese moie 
cosmic personalities and powers. I'he objection that the 
individual thereby loses his individual interest and be- 
comes a puppet of impersonal forces is not true either in 
reality or actually in the imaginative figures of tliis litera- 
ture, for there we see that the personages gain by it in 
greatness and force of action and are only ennobled by 
an impersonality that raises and heightens the play of 
their persoiialify. 'fhe mingling of terrestrial nature and 
supernature, not as a ijiere imagination but with an en- 
tire sincerity and naturalness, is due to the same concep- 
tion of a greater reality in life, and it is as significant 
figures of this greater reality that we must regard much 
to which the realistic critic objects with an absurdly 
misplaced violence, such as the powers gained by Tapa- 
sya, the use of divine weapons, the frequent indications 
of psychic action and influence. The complaint of exag- 
geration is equally invalid where the whole action is that 
of men raised beyond the usual human level, since we 
can only ask for proportions consonant with the truth of 
the stature of life conceived in the imagination of the 
poet and cannot insist on an imimaginative fidelity to the 
ordinary measures which would here be false because 
wholly out of place. The complaini of lifelessness and 
want of personality in the epic characters is equally ijin- 
founded : Rama and Sita, Arjuna and Yudhislhira, Bhish- 
ma and Duryudliana and Kama arc intensely leal and hu- 
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man and alive to the Indian mind. Only the main insis* 
tence, here as in Indian art, is not on the outward sali* 
ences of character, for these are only used secondarily as 
aids to the presentation, but on the soul life and the inner 
soul quality presented with as absolute a vividness and 
strength and purity of outline as possible. The idealism 
of characters like Rama and Sita is no pale and vapid 
unreality; they are vivid with the truth of the ideal life, of 
the greatness that man may be and docs become when 
he gives his soul a chance and it is no sound objection 
that there is only a small allowance of the broken little- 
ness of our ordinary nature. 

These epics are therefore not a mere mass of un- 
transmuted legend and folklore, as is ignorantly objected, 
but a highly artistic representation of intimate significan- 
ces of life, the living presentment of a strong and noble 
thinking, a developed ethical and aesthetic mind and a 
high social and political ideal, the ensouled image of a 
great culture. As rich in freshiiess^)f life but immeasura- 
bly more profound and evolved in thought and substance 
than the Greek, as advanced in maturity of culture but 
more vigorous and vital and young in strength than the 
Latin epic poetry, the Indian epic poems were fashioned 
to serve a greater and completer national and cultural 
function and that they should have been received and 
absorbed by both the high and the low, the cultured and 
the masses and remained Uirough twenty centuries an 
intimate and formative part of the life of the whole na- 
tion is of itself the strongest possible evidence of the 
greatness and fineness of this ancient Indian culture, 
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COXCLUSIOX 

The poetry of the future has to solve, if the sugges- 
tions 1 have made are sowid, a problem new to the art 
of poetic speectj, an utterance of the deepest soul of man 
^ and of the nniveisal spirit in things, not only with anoth- 
■erand a more complete vision, but in the very inmost 
language of the self-cxperience_Qf the soul and the sight 
of the spiritual mind. The attempt to speak in poetrj-the 
inmost things of the spirit or to use a psychical and spiri- 
tual seeing other than that of the more outward imagina- 
tion and mteirigeirce has indeed been made before, but 
for the most part and except in rare moments of an nn- 
snally inspired speech it has used some kind of figure or 
symbol more than a direct language of inmost experien- 
ce; or else, where it has used such a language, it has been 
within the limited province of a purely inward exjierience 
as in the lofty philosophic and spiritual poetry of the 
Upanishads, the expression of a peculiar psychic feeling 
of Nature common in far eastern poets or the poetic set- 
ting of mystic states or of an especial religious emotion 
and experience of which we have a few examples in 
Europe and many in the literature of western Asia and 
India. It is a different and much larger creative and in- 
terpretative movement that we now see in its first stages, 
an expansion of the inner way of vision to outer no less 
than to inner things, to all that is subjective to us and alt 
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lhat is objective, a seeiiif; by a closer irlcMitity in the self 
of man with the self of things and life and Nature and of 
all that meets him in the universe. The poet has to find 
the language of these identities, and even symbol and 
figure, when brought in to assist the more direct utteran- 
ce, must be used in a different fashion, less as a veil, more 
as a real correspondence. 

The first condition of the complete emergence of 
this new poetic inspiration and this significance of poetic 
speech must be the completion of an as vet only initial 
spiritualised turn of our general human feeling and intel- 
ligence. At present the human mind is occupied in pass-* 
ing the borders of two kingdoms. It is emerging out of a 
period of active and mostly materialistic intellectualism 
towards a primary intuitive seeking to which the strain- 
ing of the intellect after truth has been brought in the 
very drive of its own ImpuKe by a sort of slipping over 
unexpected borders. There is therefore an uncertain grop- 
ing in nianv directions scune of which are only valuable 
as a transitional effort and, if they could he the end and 
final movement, might lead only to a brilliant corruption 
and decadence. There is a vitalistic intuitivism sometimes 
taking a more subjective form, sometimes a more objec- 
tive, that stays amid dubious lights on the bordei and 
cannot get through its own rather thick and often violent 
lustres and colours to a fmer and truer spiritual vision. 
There is an emotional and sensational psychical intuitiv- 
ism half emerging from and half entangled in the vitalis- 
tic motive that has often a strange beauty and brilliance, 
sometimes stained with morbid hues, sometimes floating 
in a vague mist, sometimes — and this is a common ten- 
dency — strained to an exaggeration of vital-psychic mo- 
tive. There is a purer and more delicate psychic intuition 
with a spiritual issue, that which has been brought by the 
Irish poets into English literature. The poetry of Whit- 
man and his successors has been that of life, but of life 
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broadened, raised and illumined by a strong intellectual 
intuition of the self of man and the large soul of human- 
ity. And at the subtlest elevation of all that has yet been 
reached stands or rather wings and floats in a high inter- 
mediate region the poetry of Tagore, not in the complete 
spiritual light, but amid an air shot with its seekings and 
glimpses, a sight and cadence found in a psycho-spiritual 
heaven of subtle and delicate soul experience transmuting 
the earth tones by the touch of its radiance. The wide 
success and appeal of his poetry is indeed one of the 
most significant signs of the tendency of the mind of tiie 
age. At the same time one feels that none of these things 
are at all the whole of what we are seeking or the definite 
outcome and issue. That can only be assured when a 
supreme light of the spirit, a perfect joy and satisfaction 
of the subtlety and complexity of a finer psychic experi- 
ence and a wide strength and amplitude of the life soul 
sure of the earth and open to the heavens have met, found 
each other and fused together in the sovereign unity of 
some great poetic discovery and utterance. 

It is possible that it may be rather in eastern languag- 
es and by the genius of eastern poets that there will 
come the first discovery of this perfection : the East has 
always had in its temperament a greater constant nearness 
to the spiritual and psychic sight and experience and it is 
only a more perfect turning of this sight on the whole life 
of man to accept and illuminate that is needed for the 
realisation of that for which we are still waiting. On the 
other hand the West has this advantage that though it 
IS only now emerging not so much into the spiritual light 
as into an outer half-lit circle and though it is hampered by 
an excessive outward, intellectual and vital pressure, it has 
at present a more widely langing thought and a more 
questing and active eye, and if these once take the right 
direction, the expression is not so much encircled by past 
spiritual forms and traditions. It is in any case the shock 
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upon eiich other of the oriental and occidental mentalities, 
on the one side the large spiritual mind and inward eye 
furtied upon self and eternal realities, on the other the free 
inquiry of thought and the courage of the life energy 
assailing the earth and its problems that is creating the 
futiire and must parent of the poetry. of, ilieJiiture. 

The whole of life and of the world and Nature seen, 
fathorned, accepted, but seen in the light of man's deepest 
spirit, lalhomed by the fathoming of the self of man and 
ihf large self of the universe, accepted in the sense of its in- 
most and not only its more outward truth, the discovery 
of the divine reality within it and of man's own divine 
possibilities, — this is the delivering vision for which our 
minds ate seeking and it is this vision of which the future 
poetry mtist find the inspiring aesthetic form and the 
revealing language. . 

The world is making itself anew under a great spi- 
litual pressure, the old things are passing away and the 
new things ready to come into being, and it may be that 
some of the old nations that have been the leaders of the 
past and the old literatures that have been hitherto the 
chosen vehicles of strong poetic creation may prove in- 
capable of holding the greater breath of the new spirit 
and be condemned to fall into decadence. It may be that 
we shall have to look for the future creation to new poe- 
tical literatures that aie not yet born or are yet in their 
voiilh and first making or, though they have done some- 
thing in the past, have still to reach their greatest voice 
and compass. A language passes through its cycle and 
grows aged and decays by many maladies : it stagnates 
perhaps by the attachment of its life to a past tradition 
and mould of excellence from vyhich it cannot get away 
without danger to its principle of existence ora straining 
and breaking of its possibilities and a highly coloured 
decadence; or, exhausted in its creative vigour, it passes into 
that attractive but, dangerous phase of art for art's sake 
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which makes of poetry no longer a hij^h and lineontpoiu in^ 
of the soul and the life but a hedonistic indulgence and 
dilettantism of the ijitelligence. These and other signs oi 
age are not absent from the gje.iter European literary 
tongues, and at such a stage it becomes a diiiiciilt and a 
critical experiment to attempt rU (nice vi transforin<tiion 
of spirit and of the inner cast ot poetic language, Idieic- 
is yet in tlie present ferment and travail a compelling 
force of new potentiality, a saving element in ihe povvei that 
IS at the root of the call to change, the powei of the spirit 
ever strong to transmute hie and mind and make all young 
again, and once this magical force can lx; accepted in its 
completeness and provided there is no long-continued 
Houndering among pei verted inspiiations or Ixilt motives, 
the old literatures may enlei rejuvenalcd into a new eica- 
tivc cycle. 

The poetry ol the English l.uiguage in direct relation 
to which 1 have made these suggestions, has certain dis" 
advantages for the task that has l(# be atlcni[)lcd but also 
certain signal advantages, it is a literature tliat has long 
done great tilings but has neilliea exhausted its gieat u.t- 
tural vigour nor fixed itself in any dominant tradition, l)iu 
rather has constantly shown a free spirit of poetical ad* 
venture and a perfect readiness to depart from old moor- 
ings and set its sail to undiscovered countries. It has an 
iinsurpavSsed power oi imaginative and intuitive language 
and lias shown it to a very high degree in the intuitive ex- 
pression of the life soul and to some degree m that oi 
the inspired intelligence. It seems therefore a iiredcstincd 
instrument for the nefc poetic language ol the intuitive 
spirit. The chief danger of failure arises from Ihe external 
direction of the Anglo-Saxon mind. That has been a source 
of strength in combination with the liner Celtic imagma- 
lion and has given English poetry a strong hold on life, but 
the hold has been also something of a chain continually 
drawing it back from the height and fullness of some 
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great spiritual attempt to inferior levels. Today however 
the language is no longer the tongue only of the English 
people : the Irish mind with its Celtic originality and 
psychic delicacy of vision and purpose has entered into 
this poetic field. It is receiving too for a time an element or 
at least an embassy and message from the higher spiritual 
mind and imagination of India. The countries beyond 
the seas, still absorbed in their material making, have yet to 
achieve spiritual independence, but once that comes, the 
poetry of Whitman shows what large and new elements 
they can bring to the increase of the spiritual potentialities 
of the now wide-spreading language. On the whole there- 
fore it is here among European tongues that there is the 
largest present chance of the revolution of the human spirit 
finding most easily its poetic utterance. It is also here by 
the union of a great vital energy and a considerable pos- 
sibility of the spiritual vision that there may be most na- 
turally a strong utterance of that which most has to be 
expressed, the seen and realised unity of life and the 
spirit. 

The pouring of a new and greater self-vision of man 
and Nature and existence into the idea and the life is the 
condition of the completeness of the coming poetry. It is 
a large setting and movement of life opening a consi- 
derable expansion to the human soul and mind that has 
been in the great ages of literature the supreme creative 
stimulus, The discovery of a fresh intellectual or aesthetic 
motive of the kind that was common in the last cen- 
tury initiates only an ephemeral ripple on the surface and 
seldom creates work of the very first order. The real in- 
spiration enters with a more cpmplete movement, an 
enlarged horizon of life, a widening of the fields of the 
idea, a heightening of the flight of the spirit. The change 
that is at present coming over the mihd of the race began 
with a wider cosmic vision, a sense of the greatness and 
destiny and possibilities of the individual and the race, 
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the idea of humanity and of the unity of man with man 
and a closer relation too and unity of his mind with the 
life of Nature. It is the endeavour to make the expies- 
sion of these things one with the expression of life that 
imparts to the poetry of Whitman so much more large 
and vital an air than the comparatively feeble refinement 
and careful art of most of the contemporary poetry ot 
Europe — not that the art has to be omitted, but that it 
must be united with a more puissant sincerity of spirit 
and greatness of impulse and a sense of new birth and 
youth and the potencies of the future. The intellectual 
idea was yet not enough, for it had to find its own greater 
truth in the spiritual idea and its finer cultural field in 
a more delicate and complex and subtle psychic sight and 
experience. It is this that has been prepared by receni 
and contemporary poets. The expression of tins pro- 
founder idea and experience is again not enough until the 
spiritual idea has passed into a complete spiritual realisa- 
tion and not only atfected individual intellect and psychic 
mind and imagination, but entered into the general sense 
and feeling of the race and taken hold upon all thought 
and life to reinterpret and remould them in their image. 
It is this spiritual realisation that the future poetry lias to 
help forward by giving to it its eye of sight, its shape of 
aesthetic beauty, its revealing tongue and it is this greate- 
ning of life that it has to make its siibstaiici. 

It is in effect a larger cosmic vision, a realising 
of the godhead in the world and in man, of his divine pos- 
sibilities as well of the greatness of the power tliat mani- 
tests in what he is, a spiritualised uplifting of his thought 
and feeling and sense and action, a more dw. eloped psy- 
chic mind and heart, a truer and a deeper insight into his 
nature and the meaning of the world, a calling of diviner 
potentialities and more spiritual values into the intention 
and structure of his life tliat is the call upon humanity, 
the prospect ottcTcd to it by the slowly unfolding and now 
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more clearly disclosed Self of the universe. The nations 
that most include and make real these things in their life 
and culture are the nations of the coming dawn and the 
poets of whatever tongue and race who most completely 
see with this vision and speak with the inspiration of its 
utterance are those who shall be the creators of the poetry 
of the future. 



PARASARA'S HYMNS TO THE T,ORn 
OF THE FLAM 


4 

He is as if a niarvelloiis shinini^ riches and like the 
wide seeing of the sim. He is as if life and the breath of 
our existence and he is as if our eternal child. He is like 
a galloper that hears us. He fastens on the woodlands. 
He gives of his substance as the cow its milk. He is wide 
and lustrous, he is very bright and pure. 

He is pleasant like a home and holds all our good. 
He is to us like ripe corn. He is a conqueror of men and 
like a chanting Rishi ; the word of him is among the 
folk. He is like an exulting steed and he Jays on ns our 
birth to knowledge. 

He is light in a house difticult to inhabit^. He is as 
an eternal will that acts in us ; he is like a wife in our 
cliamber and suBicient to every man. When he burns out 
wonderful and manifold, he is as if the white horse in the 
peoples. He is like a chariot made of gold ; he is like a 
keen flame in the ba’tles. 

He is like an army lunnirg to the charge and puts 
strength in us : he is like the flaming shaft of the Archer 
that has a keen burning face. He is the twin that is born 
and the twin who is that which is to be born. He is the 
lover of the virgins and the husband of the mothers. 


■ Or, “He IB a light diflRcnlt to kindle,” 
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When hjs li^ht is kindled, vve come to him as the 
herds come to their home : we come to him by your 
journeying, O gods, and we come to him by yaiplr ^sitting 
still. He is like a river running in its channel and sends 
in front the downward Waters: the herd of the Rays more 
to him in the seeing of the world of the Sun. 

5 

He bums out bright as if the lover of Dawn and fills 
the two equal worlds like the light of heaven. He is born 
by our will to works and he comes into being all around 
us. He is the son and becomes the father of the Gods. 

This is the Fire that has perfect knowledge and is a 
creator whom none can rend asunder. He is as if the teat 
of the cows of light and the sweetness of the draughts of 
the wine. He is as if one happy in the creature and must 
be laid hands on where he sits blissful in the middle of 
the house. 

He is as if our rapturous son borji to us in the house 
and he is like a courser pleased and glad that carries to 
safetytuthe i>eoples. When I call to the Nations who dwell 
in one lair with the Strong Ones, the Flame enjoys all 
the godheads. 

None can impair the ways of thy works when thou 
hast created inspired knorvledge for the Strong Ones. 
This is thy work that yoked with the equal Gods thou 
smitesl and scatterest the powers of evil. 

Very bright and lustrous is he like the paramour of 
Dawn, Let his form be known and his knowledge awake 
for this human being, let all bear him in themselves, 
swing wide die gates and walk in the vision of the world 
of the $tit). 






